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Article  I. 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Siv- 
teenthy  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Henry  Hallam, 
F.ILAuS.    Vol.  I.  London.  1837. 

1  HE  history  of  literature  is  a  subject  so  inviting^  but  at 

the  same  time  requiring  such  various  and  minute  knowledge^ 

tbit  although  many  comprehensive  schemes  for  its- execution 

have  been  projected  by  learned  men^  none  of  them  has  been 

carried  beyond  the  completion  of  particular  departments. 

Tae  deficiency  noted  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Lord 

Bacon,  who  likens  the  history  of  the  world,  wanting  that  of 

literature,  to  ^^the  statue  of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out,^^ 

Btill  exists :  nor  will  it  be  supplied  on  the  scale  he  has  laid 

down,  until  undertaken  by  some  one  who,  to  Lord  Bacon's 

perception  of  what  it  should  comprise,  brings  even  superior 

leaniing,  with  all  the  aids  and  insights  that  recent  inquiries 

have  contributed,  to  this  province  of  history. 

We  are,  however,  much  better  provided  tlian  either  learned 
societies  or  individuals  could  be  in  Lord  Bacon's  time  with 
the  materials  for  such  a  work.  Not  only  are  the  soiu-ces  of 
formation  more  accessible  and  more  numerous,  and  the  laws 
of  research  better  understood,  but  Philology,  within  the  last 
"%  years,  has  inftised  a  new  spirit  into  every  branch  of  lite- 
'"y  inquiry.    The  grounds  and  phaenomena  of  language — a 
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correct  theory  mt'dT'dTdcrimination  of  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  literary  hi^tdry^— are  now  studied  as  a  science  founded  upon 
the  obsemsotJbSgi'of  facts.  The  *^  air-drawn  *'  reveries  of  ety- 
mology ar6*sdready  in  that  ^  Limbo '  where  Milton  places 

.  •.^     l»  Both  ail  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
.  •.'.*.'./•  *    Build  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  and  lasting  fame : 
.\  :•.'•'*  (Paradise  Lost,  III.  448.) 

'.•ahd  the  barren  and  superficial  criticism^  that  imposed  acci- 
dental forms  as  general  laws^  no  longer  prescribes  to  the  lite- 
rary historian  his  standard  for  determining  the  intellectual 
rank  of  an  age  or  a  people. 

^^  The  history  of  literature/^  Mr.  Hallam  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  the  work  before  us,  "belongs  to  modem,  and  chiefly 
^*  to  almost  recent  times."  The  first  chapter  of  the  tenth  book 
of  Quintilian's  Institutes,  he  observes,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  that  the  ancients  have  left  us.  "This,  however,  is  but 
"  a  sketch ;  and  the  valuable  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  pre- 
**  serves  too  little  of  chronological  order  to  pass  for  a  history  of 
"  ancient  philosophy,  though  it  has  supplied  much  of  the  mate- 
"  rials  for  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject."  We  may 
odd,  that  much  literary  history  is  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  particularly  in  his  ^  De  Oratore  ^  and  *  Brutus,  *  as 
well  as  in  the  Dialogue  ^  De  Oratoribus '  attributed  to  Gluin- 
tilian.  For  although  the  history  of  eloquence  and  the  prac- 
tice of  illustrious  orators  are  the  proper  subjects  of  these  trea- 
tises, yet  the  constitution  of  ancient  literature  was  so  rhetorical, 
that  eloquence  and  literature  are  in  it  almost  convertible  terms. 
The  anecdotical  spirit  of  the  later  periods  of  both  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  shows  an  increasing  disposition  to  collect 
and  preserve  memorials  of  the  learned,  with  something  of  bi- 
bliography and  criticism.  But  for  a  literary  history,  in  the  mo- 
dem sense  of  the  term,  the  ancients  had  few  materials.  Much 
of  what  they  knew  was  transmitted  orally  in  the  schools  of 
grammarians  and  at  the  tables  of  such  as  affected  the  patronage 
of  scholars,  or  preserved  in  libraries  far  apart  from  one  another: 
and  the  means,  perhaps  the  conception,  of  such  a  work  lay  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ancient  learning.  The  habits  and  results 
of  experimental  philosophy  extend  to  literature  and  the  arts; 
and  we  are  no  longer  content  with  such  scattered  notices  of 
inventions  and  discoveries,  of  particular  works  of  art,  and  of 
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the  personal  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  learned  as 
8u£Bced  for  Athenaeus  and  Pliny.  The  exhaustive  method  of 
the  Peripatetics^  and  their  discursive  mode  of  study,  were  the 
nearest  approach,  perhaps,  to  the  spirit  of  modem  research. 
Aristotle  published,  or  at  least  circulated  among  his  followers, 
his  collections  for  a  history  of  the  Greek  Drama.  But  we  are 
not  told  of  any  other  work  that  can,  by  any  extension  of  the 
term,  be  denominated  a  history  of  literature. 

The  collections  of  Lambecius  and  Morhof  in  the  seventeenth, 
and  of  Andres  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  they  did  credit 
to  the  diligence  and  learning  of  their  authors,  went  far  to  show 
that  such  a  history,  while  its  several  departments  remained  so 
imperfectly  filled  up,  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  single  mind. 
It  appears,  firom  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Roscoe  in  the  per- 
face  to  his  History  of  Leo  X.,  that  Warton's  History  of  En- 
glish Poetry  was  part  (mly  of  a  great  design  formed  by  the 
Lain-eate,  his  distinguished  brother,  and  several  of  their  Ute- 
rary  fiiends  to  giva  a  history  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  The  names  of  West,  of  Wal- 
pole*,  of  Mason  and  of  Gray  would  probably  have  been  found 
among  the  contributors.  Such  an  undertaking,  especially  with 
(Tray's  co-operation,  would  have  been  a  valuable  accession  to 
Uterary  history :  yet  we  may  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
been,  altogether,  the  work  desired.  Many  sources  of  inform- 
ation were  then  unknown:  the  libraries  of  the  Continent 
had  been  comparatively  neglected,  and  foreign  scholars  had 
little  intercourse  or  correspondence  with  our  own,  except  upon 
points  relating  to  classical  learning.  The  modem  languages 
were  even  thought  of  an  inferior  caste  to  the  ancient ;  and  the 
searching  spirit  of  German  criticism  had  not  yet  pointed  out 
the  real  nature  of  modem  cultivation  in  literature  and  art. 

A  scheme  was  however  projected  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  learned  of 
Germany,  for  a  universal  history  of  modem  arts  and  sciences, 
which,  if  completed,  would  have  bid  fair,  from  the  character  of 
its  authors,  to  have  been  a  near  approach  to  the  realization  of 

*  Walpole  seems  to  bare  thought,  in  early  life,  of  undertaking  such  a  work  him- 
■alf.  That  he  declined  it,  except  for  the  anecdotical  part,  is  not  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted. See  a  letter  irom  bun  to  Robertson  the  historian  at  page  195  of  the 
ftmt%o  edilioB  of  Stewart's  Memoirs  of  Smith,  Robertson  and  Reid. 
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Lord  Bacon's  idea.  "  Each  single  province/'  says  Mr.  Hal- 
lam^  in  detailing  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  literary 
history,  "out  of  eleven,  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  labours 
"  of  one  man,  if  they  were  to  be  minute  and  exhaustive  of  the 
"  subject:  among  others,  Bouterwek  undertook  poetry  and  po- 
"  lite  letters,  Buhle  speculative  philosophy,  Eastner  the  ma- 
"  thcmatical  sciences,  Sprengel  anatomy  and  medicine,  Heeren 
"  classical  philology,  llie  general  siu^xy  of  the  whole  seems 
"  to  have  been  assigned  to  Eichhom."  Portions  only  of  this 
comprehensive  scheme  were  executed ;  but  these  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  coutiibutious  in  any  language  to  tlie  general 
history  of  Uteratiu'e.  And  it  is  by  thus  di^dding  the  subject 
into  departments,  by  minute  and  exhaustive  works,  like  that 
of  Tirabosclii  for  Itahan,  that  an  approach  can  be  made  to- 
wards fiUing  up  the  spacious  outline  drawn  by  Lord  Vendam 
for  the  composition  of  ^'  a  just  story  of  learning,  containing 
"  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knowledges,  and  their  sects, 
"  their  inventions,  their  traditions,  their  diverse  administra- 
"  tions  and  managings,  their  oppositions,  decays,  depressions, 
"  obUvions,  removes,  with  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them, 
''  and  all  other  events  concerning  learning  throughout  the  ages 
"of  the  world." 

Mr.  Hallam  modestly  entitles  his  recent  work  "  An  Intro- 
"  duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
"  and  seventeenth  Centuries,"  and  deprecates  its  being  consi- 
dered either  as  a  complete  history,  or  as  "  a  book  of  reference 
"  on  particular  topics."  As  an  Introduction,  however,  convey- 
ing extensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  in  language  always  pure 
and  perspicuous,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  it  merits  both  praise 
and  welcome  as  a  well-executed  and  seasonable  work.  The 
candid  and  comprehensive  philosophy  that  distinguishes  Mr. 
Hallam's  other  writings  appears  in  his  literary  no  less  than 
in  his  poUtical  opinions.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  civil 
history  has  been  of  essential  service  to  him  in  his  literary  re- 
searches. It  has  kept  him  fi*om  attributing  too  much  to  the 
influence  of  books,  a  common  fault  with  mere  scholars,  and 
has  given  a  practical  sobriety  to  his  views,  more  in  keeping, 
perhaps,  with  the  dignity  of  the  subject  than  a  greater  show 
of  personal  feeling  and  enthusiasm.  He  is  original  without 
the  parade  of  theory,  and  conveys  information  with  the  na-; 
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tural  ease  of  one  who  has  much  to  give,  and  is  content  to  give 
it  on  the  readiest  terms.  The  encyclopaedic  form  that  a  hi- 
story of  literature  necessarily  assumes,  renders  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  sections  and  subdivisions  no  easy  matter.  Mr. 
Hallam's  method  Combines  clearness  with  fiiUness  of  detail. 
The  contents  of  his  book  are  easily  remembered,  and  the  pre- 
vailing features  of  each  period  readily  gathered  fix>m  his  facts. 
His  judgements  on  literary  character  and  books  wear  always 
the  impress  of  good  sense,  of  refined  taste,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  many  languages  and  the  chief  works  con- 
tained in  them.  If  Mr.  Haliam  sometimes  disappoints  us  by 
seeming  cold  or  doubtful  where  others  have  been  zealous  or 
positive,  he  generally  leaves  with  us  the  impression  that  his 
temperate  colouring  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  that  what  is  lost 
in  rhetoric  is  gained  in  accuracy. 

Modem  literature,  though  an  intelligible,  is  not  a  simple 
term,  and  includes  two  things  by  no  means  identical,  the  re- 
storation of  ancient  learning,  and  the  formation  of  the  modem 
languages  with  their  respective  literatures.  The  Sclavonic 
races  have  hitherto  kept  so  apart  from  the  general  cultivation 
of  Europe,  that  they  do  not  come  within  the  proper  limits  of 
Kterary  history.  But  of  the  other  great  sections  of  the  htera- 
ture  of  Christendom,  that  which  is  based  upon  the  Teutonic 
branch  of  languages  has,  until  lately,  received  much  less  at- 
tention than  that  whose  substance  and  forms  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Latin.  Tlie  influence  of  the  church,  of  the  civil 
law  and  the  scholastic  theology,  gave  to  the  language  of  Rome 
a  preponderance  even  in  countries  that  never  ranked  among 
her  provinces,  and  which,  at  the  subversion  of  the  empire, 
were  in  speech,  manners  and  institutions  purely  Teutonic. 
But  although  Latin  became  the  dialect  of  learning  and  devo- 
tion, it  did  not  strike  root  among  the  people.  Partly  from 
local  circumstances,  parfly  firom  the  organic  vigour  of  their 
speech  and  temperament,  the  German  races  followed  a  differ- 
ent train  of  cultivation  from  that  adopted  in  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  partially,  in  France  and  England.  They  were  me- 
ditative, earnest  and  spiritual,  with  little  of  the  sensuous  and 
objective  temper  of  the  Transalpine  peoples.  With  them,  as 
elsewhere,  climate  acted  upon  mind.  In  the  softness  of  their 
speech,  and  in  their  impressible  dispositions,  the  Southern 
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Gennanfl  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  French  south  of  the 
Loire  than  to  their  northern  brethren.  They  borrowed  easily^ 
and  \vdthout  offending  the  native  tastes  of  their  country- 
men^ the  amorous  strains  of  the  Troubadours.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  progress  of  South 
German  cultivation  received  a  check.  The  increasing  inde- 
pendence of  the  nobility,  their  unceasing  warfare,  the  loss  of 
some  accomplished  princes,  and  of  a  near  intercourse  with  the 
South  of  France  and  with  Italy,  are  among  the  causes  assign- 
ed by  Mr.  Hallam  for  this  change.  From  this  sera,  until  the 
shock  of  the  Reformation  and  the  long  wars  (its  near  or  re- 
mote consequences)  had  passed  away,  the  earnest  temper  and 
strength  of  character  which  have  always  distinguished  the 
Germans  in  their  intellectual  efforts,  were  diverted  from  the 
calmer  regions  of  literatiu'e  and  absorbed  by  scholastic  ques- 
tions and  dogmatic  theology.  And  it  was  not  until  the  inner 
spirit  of  the  people  reposed  from  its  struggles  for  religious  free- 
dom and  truth,  that  Germany  resumed  its  station  in  Euro- 
pean literature. 

Mr.  Hallam  speaks  in  very  qualified  terms  of  the  early  Ger- 
man and  Anglo-Saxon  poetxy,  and  gives  the  commendations 
of  others  rather  than  his  own.  Nor  is  this  indifference  to  a 
branch  of  literature  which  should  naturally  interest  those  who 
partake  of  Teutonic  blood,  by  any  means  peculiar  to  him.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Teutonic  mythology  (including 
under  Uiat  term  the  genealogies  of  the  heroes  as  well  as  those 
of  the  gods ),  so  foreign  in  its  associations  and  details  to  all 
but  professed  students,  has  much  to  do  with  this  disregard  to 
a  class  of  poetry  which  has  many  claims  upon  our  attention 
apart  fix)m  its  philological  value.  Modem  literature,  espe- 
cially in  Southern  Europe,  where  it  first  came  to  maturity,  did 
not  decline  an  alliance  with  paganism.  To  the  worshipers 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  the  ethnic  notions  of  interme- 
diate deities  were  not  unacceptable ;  and  the  traditions  and 
practice  of  the  church  sanctioned  the  fictions  and  privileges  of 
poets.  But  the  Teutonic  myths  encountered  Christianity  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  their  growth ;  they  were  less  easily  ingraft- 
ed upon  the  new  creed ;  and  after  the  subversion  of  northern 
heathenism  were  soon  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  The  heroic 
age  of  the  German  races  was  thus  severed  from  the  historic. 
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Epic  poetry^  the  great  bond  of  kindred  peoples^  was  deprived 
of  its  proper  materials :  and  after  the  fdl  of  the  Suabian  dy- 
nasty even  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Germany  gave  place  to  a  for- 
mal mode  of  versifying^  from  which  it  did  not  quite  recover 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Latin  literature  of  Germany  forms  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  revival  of  learning,  and  holds,  as  is  well  known,  apro<; 
minent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  schools  and  the  church.  It 
is  the  link  which  connects  Central  and  Northern  Europe  with 
the  earlier  poUshed  Transalpines,  and  properly  enters  into 
every  general  account  of  modem  civilization.  But  native 
Teutonic  literature,  until  the  eighteenth  century,  belongs  to 
philology  rather  than  to  history;  and  the  historian  may,  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  pass  over  the  literary  annals  of 
Germany  and  the  north  of  continental  Eiu-ope  without  in- 
juring either  the  unity  or  completeness  of  his  plan. 

The  proper  subject  of  Mr.  Hallam's  Introduction  ^^  does  not 
^'  comprehend  the  literary  history  of  Europe  anterior  to  the 
"  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period  as  nearly 
^^  coinciding  as  can  be  expected  in  any  arbitniry  division  of 
^'  time  with  what  is  usually  denominated  the  revival  of  letters.'' 
But  as  it  was  necessary  to  connect  the  revival  of  learning  in 
the  fifteenth  century  with  its  prostration  in  the  fifth,  that  the 
whole  process  of  European  cultivation  might  be  included  in 
the  survey,  the  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  general  retro- 
spect of  the  state  of  knowledge  from  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  proper  opening  of  the  work. 

From  the  death  of  Boethius,  in  a.d.  524,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  a  general  ignorance  and  torpor  of  mind  pre- 
\^ed,  with  no  very  sensible  difference  but  in  the  greater  or 
less  intensity  of  gloom  and  inertness.  The  extreme  weakness 
mto  which  the  empire  had  sunk  would  of  itself,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  northern  nations,  have  produced  the  im- 
becility of  the  dark  ages.  Genius  was  extinct,  or  its  flame 
was  quenched  before  it  could  pierce  the  mists  of  corruption, 
disorganization  and  ignorance.  Knowledge  was  a  rapidly 
contracting  circle,  which  each  generation  of  scholars  (if  the 
name  may  be  so  applied,)  endeavoured  to  make  more  com- 
pendious, jejune  and  superficial. 

"  The  contemporary  of  Boethius,  Cassiodorus/'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  Isi- 
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dore  of  Seville,  and  Martiaiius  Capella,  by  very  indifferent  compilations, 
and  that  encyclopaedic  method  which  Heeren  observes  to  be  an  usual  con- 
comitant of  declining  literature,  superseded  the  use  of  the  great  ancient 
writers,  with  whom  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Meinersy  they  were  them- 
selves acquainted  only  through  similar  productions  of  the  fomrth  and  fifth 
centuries." 

Tet  meagre  as  these  encyclop^distes  were,  they  became  the 
oracles  of  the  succeeding  period^  and  the  Trivium  and  Qua- 
driviimi  of  the  sixth  century  were  taught  from  their  jejune 
treatises. 

The  germ  of  the  future  literature  of  Europe  was  preserved 
in  the  churchy  as  that  of  its  political  institutions  may  be 
traced  to  the  municipia  which  the  empire  did  not  create  and^ 
eren  in  its  ruins^  could  not  quite  destroy.  Mr.  Hallam  re- 
marks that^ 

"  Although  in  the  ecclesiastical  order  instances  of  gross  ignorance 
were  exceedingly  frequent,  the  necessity  ofpreserving  the  Latin  language, 
in  which  the  Scriptures,  the  canons  and  other  authorities  of  the  church, 
and  the  regular  liturgies  were  written,  and  in  which  alone  the  correspon- 
dence of  their  well-organized  hierarchy  could  be  conducted,  kept  flowing 
in  the  worst  seasons,  a  slender  bat  living  stream." 

He  agrees  with  M.  Guizot  in  fixing  upon  the  seventh  cen- 
tury as  the  nadir  of  the  himian  mind  in  Eiu'ope^  and  in  dating 
its  movement  in  advance  before  the  end  of  the  next,  or,  in 
other  words,  with  Charlemagne. 

"  In  the  seventh  century  the  barbarians  were  first  tempted  to  enter 
the  church  and  obtain  bishoprics,  which  had,  in  the  first  age  after  their 
invasion,  been  reserved  to  Romans."* 

Literature  had  enemies  within  the  church  no  less  than 
without.  A  notion  prevailed  among  ecclesiastics  that  secu- 
lar learning  was  incompatible  Avith  their  sacred  office,  or,  in 
the  stronger  temper  and  language  of  the  times,  that  the  De- 
vil's songs  could  never  make  God's  music.  There  is  some 
doubt  whether  Gregory  I.,  the  founder  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  papal  supremacy,  actually  burnt,  as  he  is  accused  of 
doing,  a  Ubrary  of  heathen  authors ;  but  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  disregard  for  learning  and  his  enjoining  to 
others  the  contempt  of  grammatical  rules.    This  unfortimate 

*  Both  M.  Guizot's  and  Mr.  Hallam's  assertion  should,  however,  be  modified 
so  far  as  regards  Bngland,  which  at  this  period  produced  some  remarkable  church- 
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prejudice  was  shared  by  men  of  more  refinement  than  Gre- 
gory. It  prevailed  even  with  those  who^  like  Alcuin^  loved  and 
promoted  learning,  but  confined  it  to  theology,  or  at  least  to 
studies  immediately  connected  with  flie  history  or  government 
of  the  church. 

"  In  some  of  the  monastic  foundations,  especially  in  that  of  Isidore, 
though  himself  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  the  perusal  of  heathen 
authors  was  prohibited.  Fortunately  Benedict,  whose  order  became  the 
most  widely  di£fu8ed,  while  he  enjoined  his  brethren  to  read,  copy  and 
collect  books,  was  silent  as  to  their  nature,  concluding  probably  that  they 
would  be  wholly  religious.  This  in  course  of  time  became  the  means  of 
presenring  and  multiplying  classical  manuscripts.'' 

Literary  historians,  being  sometimes  ecclesiastics  them- 
selves, and  generally  men  of  retired  and  contemplative  habits, 
have  for  the  most  part  given  full  credit  to  the  church  for  its 
patronage  of  Uterature  and  its  promotion  of  liberal  studies  in 
the  dark  ages.  But  this  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  more 
enlightened  times  should  be  received  with  some  caution.  It 
IB  too  much  to  expect  that  churchmen,  as  a  body,  should 
have  advanced  before  their  age ;  but,  with  the  advantages 
they  possessed  in  ignorant  times,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much 
to  require  of  them  not  to  have  been  behind  it.  The  question 
is  not  of  political  sagacity,  or  civil  prudence,  or  knowledge  of 
such  law  and  divinity  as  was  then  taught :  upon  their  skill 
in  these  arts  depended  their  influence  over  the  laity:  but 
the  tests  by  which  the  merits  of  the  clergy  for  their  services 
to  learning  should  be  tried,  are  their  disposition  to  conmiu- 
nicate  what  they  knew,  their  desire  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
knowledge,  and  to  employ  to  the  best  ends  the  means  which 
the  laity  left  entirely  in  their  hands :  and  these  are  points 
upon  which  history  does  not  always  certify  in  their  favour. 
TTiey  successively  opposed — and  where  they  opposed  they  too 
oflen  persecuted — the  schoolmen,  the  revivers  of  learning, 
and  the  few  who  cultivated  the  exact  sciences,  as  each  of 
these  classes  in  its  turn  extended  the  bounds  and  diversified 
the  prospects  of  knowledge.  Manuscripts  were  preserved  in 
the  monasteries ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  those 
employed  to  recover  them  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were  to  be  sought  in 
a  library  or  a  vault,  reposing  safely  within  chests  and  cases,  or 
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companions  of  the  worm  and  spider.  Without  going  further 
into  the  question^  we  shall  merely  state  our  impression  that^ 
as  regards  secular  learnings  the  patronage  of  the  church  was 
indirect;  that  its  effects  upon  invention  and  genius  were  re- 
pressive ;  and  that,  when  it  directly  favoured  liberal  studies, 
it  was  either  fix>m  being  forced  into  a  new  position  by  out- 
ward pressure,  or  from  being  actuated  for  a  time  by  the  spirit 
and  example  of  a  Gerbert,  an  Anselm,  or  a  Nicholas  V. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  stated,  with  his  wonted  candour,  the 
claims  of  the  church  upon  learning  and  literature  as  their 
protector  in  the  calamitous  interval  between  their  prostration, 
and  their  improvement  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  so  marked  by  good  sense  and  acute  reflection 
that  we  give  it  entire. 

"  If,  however,  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy  stood  in  the  way  of  what  we 
more  esteem  than  they  did,  the  study  of  philological  literature,  it  is  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  but  for  them  the  records  of  that  very  literature  would 
have  perished.  If  they  had  been  less  tenacious  of  their  Latin  liturgy,  of 
the  vulgate  translation  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  less  superstition  would  have  grown  up,  but  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  all  grammatical  learning  would  have 
been  laid  aside.  The  influence  of  the  church  upon  learning,  partly 
favourable,  partly  the  reverse,  forms  the  subject  of  Eichhorn's  second 
volume ;  whose  comprehensive  views  and  well-directed  erudition,  as  well 
as  his  position  in  a  great  protestant  university,  give  much  weight  to  his 
testimony.  But  we  should  r^Mjnber  also  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  by  stri- 
king a  balance  that  we  come  totnis  result ;  and  that,  in  many  respects,  the 
clergy  counteracted  that  progress  of  improvement  which,  in  others,  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  exertions." 

He  observes,  a  few  pages  further  on, — 

"  It  is  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  dark 
ages,  that  they  seem  to  us  still  more  deficient  in  native  than  in  acquired 
ability.  The  mere  ignorance  of  letters  has  sometimes  been  a  little  exag- 
gerated, and  admits  of  certain  qualifications ;  but  a  sameness  and  medio- 
crity,  a  servile  habit  of  merely  compiling  from  others,  runs  through  the 
writers  of  these  centuries.  It  is  not  only  that  much  was  lost,  but  that  there 
was  nothing  to  compensate  for  it,  nothing  of  original  genius  in  the  pro- 
vince of  imagination :  and  but  two  extraordinary  men,  Scotus  Erigena  and 
Gerbert,  may  be  said  to  stand  out  from  the  crowd  in  literature  and  philo- 
sophy. •  •  •  It  would  be  a  strange  hypothesis,  that  no  man  endowed 
with  superior  gifts  of  nature  lived  in  so  many  ages.  Though  the  pauses  of 
her  fertility  in  these  high  endowments  are  more  considerable,  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  than  any  previous  calculation  of  probabilities  would  lead  us  to 
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aaticipate«  we  could  oot  embrace  so  extreme  a  paradox.  Of  military  skill, 
indeed,  and  civil  pnidence  we  are  not  now  speaking.  But,  though  no 
man  appeared  of  genius  sufficient  to  burst  the  fetters  imposed  by  ignorance 
and  bad  taste,  some  there  must  have  been  who,  in  a  happier  condition  of 
literature,  would  have  been  its  legitimate  pride.  We  perceive,  therefore, 
in  the  deficiencies  of  these  writers,  the  effect  which  an  oblivion  of  good 
models,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  false  standard  of  merit,  may  produce  in 
repressing  the  natural  vigour  of  the  mind.  Their  style,  when  they  aim  at 
eloquence,  is  inflated  and  redundant,  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  later 
fathers,  whom  they  chiefly  read ;  a  feeble  imitation  of  that  vicious  rhetoric 
which  had  long  overspread  the  latinity  of  the  empire. 

'*  It  might  naturally  be  asked,  whether  fancy  and  feeling  were  extinct 
among  the  people,  though  a  false  taste  might  reign  in  the  cloister.  Yet 
it  is  here  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  deficiency,  and  could  appeal 
scarce  to  the  vaguest  tradition,  or  the  most  doubtful  fragments,  in  witness 
of  any  poetical  talent  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  very  little  in  the  Teutonic 
languages.  *  *  *  In  the  Latin  verse  of  these  centuries,  we  find  at 
best  a  few  lines  among  many  which  show  the  author  to  have  caught  some^ 
thing  of  a  classical  style :  the  far  greater  portion  is  very  bad. 

"  The  very  imperfect  state  of  language,  as  an  instrument  of  refined 
thought,  in  the  transition  of  Latin  to  the  French,  Castilian  and  Italian 
tongues,  seems  the  best  means  of  accounting  in  any  satisfactory  manner 
for  this  stagnation  of  the  poetical  faculties.  The  delicacy  that  distin- 
guishes in  words  the  shades  of  sentiment,  the  grace  that  brings  them  to 
the  soul  of  the  reader  with  the  charm  of  novelty  united  to  clearness, 
could  not  be  attainable  in  a  colloquial  jargon,  the  offspring  of  ignorance, 
and  indeterminate  possibly  in  its  forms,  which  those  who  possessed  any 
superiority  of  education  would  endeavour  to  avoid." 

There  is  little  pleasure  or  instrH#ion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
history  of  times  not  less  deficient  in  original  genius  than 
destitute  of  learning  and  refinement.  Mr.  Hallam  is  free 
from  the  affectation  of  praising  a  few  obscure  authors  because 
his  peculiar  researches  have  led  him  to  the  perusal  of  their 
works^  and  of  magnifying  what  even  to  scholars  must^  for  the 
most  part,  remain  unknown.  Yet  in  the  recesses  of  this 
spiritual  night  was  formed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
monuments  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  man.  Gregory  I. 
was  to  the  rise  of  the  Papacy  what  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  to  its  decline :  both  gave  form  and  permanence  to  what^ 
before  their  time^  had  been  floating  and  indefinite.  In  a  for- 
mer work  Mr.  Hallam  has  detailed  at  some  length  the  tem- 
poral effects  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  In  his  present  one 
he  has  laid  less  stress  upon  its  intellectual  influence  than[^the 
extent  and  importance  of  that  influence  perhaps  required. 
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For  although  the  church  was  sometimes  opposed  to  literature^ 
and^  in  the  middle  ages^  more  occupied  with  its  own  tempo- 
ral aggrandizement  than  with  the  protection  or  advancement 
of  learnings  still  its  peculiar  station^  and  the  nature  of  its 
authority,  made  it,  until  its  own  corruptions  and  negligence 
broke  the  charm,  the  centre  and  soured  of  moral  cultiva- 
tion. It  was  too  durable,  as  well  as  too  powerftd  a  system, 
not  to  leave  deep  traces  of  its  presence  upon  the  mind  of 
Europe*  Its  elaborate  forms  of  worship  were  the  objective 
wealth  of  ages  otherwise  barren  or  feeble  in  imagination.  It 
was  the  cradle  of  the  drama :  it  supplied  poetry  with  some 
of  its  mythology,  and  with  its  picturesque  realities.  To  the 
arts  of  design  it  opened  new  regions  of  conception  and  beauty: 
to  music  and  song  it  gave  a  solemn  spirit  of  passion,  which 
secular  minstrels  had  not  yet  attained;  and  it  imparted  to 
ethics  a  more  humane  temper,  and  to  history  a  unity  and  co- 
herence which  the  rude  operations  of  mediaeval  institutions 
were  a  stranger  to. 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  a  passage  we  have  already  extracted,  re- 
marks upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  retaining  the  Latin  tongue, 
in  ages  of  barbarism,  as  the  language  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, such  as  it  was.  Suspicious  as  the  Vulgate  has  been 
since  pronounced  upon  doctrinal  points,  we  are  nevertheless 
indebted  to  it  for  ha^dng  imparted  to  the  dialects  of  southern 
Europe  somewhat  of  the  strength,  harmony  and  rhythmical 
cadence  they  possess.  No  one  can  have  looked  over  a  few 
pages  only  of  that  version  without  being  struck  with  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  its  latinity •  It  is  neither  classical  Latin,  nor  the 
half-scientific,  half-barbarous  idiom  of  the  later  fathers  and 
the  schoolmen;  but  it  is  a  rough,  cordial  and  firequentiy 
sonorous  diction,  full  of  bold  periods,  the  "disjecta  membra^' 
of  an  earnest  poetry.  Jerome's  own  style,  although  it  fre- 
quentiy  savours  of  his  Thracian  origin,  abounds  in  similar 
qualities  with  those  of  the  version  he  revised.  It  preserves,  in 
tiie  Old  Testament,  the  abrupt  and  figurative  manner  of  the 
Hebrew,  its  bold  personifications,  its  audacious  metaphors, 
its  pastoral  sweetness  and  zealous  spirit.  In  these  respects 
the  Septuagint,  and  the  modem  translations  of  Scripture  in 
languages  derived  firom  the  Latin,  are  far  below  it.  In  the 
hymns  and  lituigies  of  the  Catholic  church  is  to  be  found  the 
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poetrjr  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  germs  perhaps  of  the  sen- 
suous mysticism  of  the  lyric  writers  of  Italy.  The  affinity 
remarkable  in  the  different  literatures  in  Europe,  may  be 
traced  to  the  common  use  of  the  Vulgate,  and  to  the  images 
and  expressions,  derived  from  it,  in  the  current  books  of  de- 
votion. Strong  feelings,  and  the  desire  to  utter  them,  are  not 
repressed  by  outward  calamities :  and  in  the  turbulent  period 
of  about  five  centuries,  that  followed  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  eloquence  and  poetry  had  no  readier  vent  than 
the  hymns  and  supplications  of  the  church. 

In  the  twelfth  centiuy  literary  history  becomes  more  defi- 
nite and  iull.  From  this  time,  though  ignorance  still  prevail- 
ed, it  was  less  palpable  and  pervasive.  The  progress  of 
knowledge  was,  however,  far  firom  being  uniroiin  or  simulta- 
neous ;  its  stream  was  sometimes  turned  aside  for  a  season, 
and  sometimes  apparently  dried  up.  But  henceforward 
the  torch  was  more  steadily  held :  and,  if  it  did  not  always 
bum  brighter  at  each  transmission,  its  light  was  always  vi- 
sible, and  firom  many  quarters  at  once.  Mr.  Hallam  points 
out  as  the  most  important  circumstances  of  this  progress: 
^^  1st,  The  institution  of  universities,  and  the  methods  piu*- 
^'  sued  in  them ;  2nd,  The  cultivation  of  the  modem  lan- 
"  guages,  followed  by  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  the 
"  extension  of  the  art  of  writing ;  3rd,  The  investigation  of 
"  the  Roman  law ;  and  lastly.  The  return  to  the  study  of  the 
"  Latin  language  in  its  ancient  models  of  piuity.^'  ^^  These,^^ 
he  observes,  "  were  not  all  of  them  concurrent  in  efficacy 
"  with  each  other,  for  they  were  sometimes  opposed ;  but  all 
"tended  to  arouse  Europe  from  indolence,  and  to  fix  its 
"  attention  on  literature.^' 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Hallam  through 
the  various  subjects  contained  under  these  heads.  It  must 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  learning  are  skilfully  arranged,  and  clearly 
traced  in  their  effects.  The  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
mtellectual  character  of  the  twelfth  century  is  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  scholastic  theology, — the  science,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  latter  middle  ages.  In  obedience  to  that  con- 
stant process  of  reaction  that  accompanies  the  opinions  of 
men,  we  are  now  beginning  to  think  and  speak  more  favour- 
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ably  of  the  schoolmen  than  at  any  time  subsequent  to  Locke 
and  his  successors ;  and  we  are  perhaps  in  a  better  condition 
to  estimate  their  real  merits  than  any  previous  age  could  be, 
inasmuch  as  we  stand  altogether  apart  from  them  both  in  the 
forms  of  our  thought  and  in  our  hfd>its  of  feeling.  But  with- 
out presuming  to  break  a  lance  in  bo  difficult  a  cause,  we 
shall  merely  suggest  that  the  rude  and  unbroken  soil  of  Eu- 
ropean mind  required  no  light  or  common  instrument  to  sub- 
due and  pulverize  it;  that  although  not  itself  fertilizing,  the 
scholastic  philosophy  perhaps  rendered  a  later  age  capable 
of  sustaining  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation  by  accustoming  men  to 
discuss  freely  the  most  awful  problems  of  their  faith,  and  by 
clearing  away  a  vast  number  of  merely  secondary  questions, 
and  thereby  making  room  for  the  full  display  of  tiie  points  at 
issue  between  the  reformers  and  the  church.  Nor  is  it  im- 
possible that  nothing  short  of  a  discipline  so  strict  and  search- 
ing as  that  of  scholastic  philosophy  could  have  diverted  the 
youthful  mind  of  Europe  from  misemploying  its  energies  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  restore,  not  merely  the  remains,  but  the 
forms  and  substance  also  of  ancient  literature.  By  intro- 
ducing new  elements  of  thought,  and  methods  of  reasoning 
unknown  to  antiquity,  it  may  have  prevented  an  exotic  culti- 
vation fit)m  anticipating  the  native  growths  of  modem  litera- 
ture ;  and,  while  it  seemed  to  discourage,  may  rather  have 
been  the  means  of  promoting  the  Uberal  studies  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

The  institution  of  universities  and  the  scholastic  theology 
acted  alternately  on  each  other  as  cause  and  effect.  The  Car- 
lovingian  schools  preserved  the  small  portion  of  learning  that 
survived  in  the  eighth  century.  But  in  the  twelfth  century  and 
afterwards,  the  eagerness  with  which  men  sought  to  acquire 
the  philosophy  of  the  time  rendered  Paris,  Bologna  and  Ox- 
ford, if  we  may  accept  the  expression  literally,  more  populous 
in  scholars  than  in  citizens.  William  of  Champeaux  opened 
a  school  of  logic  at  Paris  in  1109,  and  from  tiiat  time  the 
university  deduces  a  regular  succession  of  teachers.  But  his 
reputation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  earlier  schoolmen  firom  the 
ninth  century,  the  age  of  Scotus  Erigena,  was  eclipsed  by 
Peter  Abelard,  the  scholar,  and  afterwards  the  opponent  of 
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William  of  Champeaux.  Of  the  names  once  illustrious  for 
genius  and  learning, — the  nature  of  whose  celebrity  is^  per- 
haps^ strange  to  later  times,— that  of  Peter  Abelard  retains 
most  of  its  original  brightness.  Yet  it  is  as  the  lover  of  Eloise 
that  he  is  remembered ;  the  man  Abelard,  rather  than  the 
I^iiloaopher.  We  are  indifferent  to  the  jealousy  of  Anselm^ 
to  the  hatred  of  the  monks  of  Saint  Denis,  to  the  decree  of 
the  council  of  Soissons  and  the  Pope's  anathema.  But  the 
A«re/tc  Abelard  was  something  more  than  '^  a  gowned  doctor.^ 
He  had  seen  much  and  had  suffSsred  much  in  a  restless  and 
erentful  life :  he  was  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  fame ;  and  had 
proved  the  extremes  of  either  fortune ;  at  one  time  resolving 
to  fly  finom  his  enemies  to  some  country  where  Christianity 
was  not  professed ;  at  another,  in  his  school  at  Melun  or  from 
lus  pulpit  in  Saint  Genevieve,  the  foremost  teacher  and  divine 
of  the  Latin  churdi. 

"  Abelard,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  was  the  first  of  recorded  name,  who 
taoght  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  resound  a  tale  of  love ;  and  it  was  of 
Eloise  that  he  sang.  '  You  composed/  says  that  gifted  and  noble-spirited 
woman,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him,  '  many  verses  in  amorous  measure, 
•o  sweet  both  in  their  language  and  their  melody,  that  your  name  was  in- 
cessantly in  the  mouths  of  all,  and  even  the  most  illiterate  could  not  be 
forgetful  of  you.  This  it  was  chiefly  that  made  women  admire  you ;  and 
as  most  of  these  songs  were  on  me  and  my  love,  they  made  me  known  in 
many  countries,  and  caused  many  women  to  envy  me.  Every  tongue 
spoke  of  your  Eloise ;  every  street,  every  house  resounded  with  my  name.' " 

These  poems  of  Abelard  are  lost :  '^  but/'  adds  Mr.  Hallam 
m  a  note  to  the  passage  just  cited,  ^^  the  epistles  of  Abelard 
^  and  Eloisa,  especially  those  of  the  latter,  are,  as  far  as  I 
^know,  the  first  book  that  gives  any  pleasure  in  reading 
^  which  had  been  produced  in  Europe  for  600  years,  since 
^  the  Consolation  of  Boethius.^'  "  Pope,''  he  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve, ^has  done  great  injustice  to  Eloisa  in  his  unrivalled 
'^  epistle,  by  putting  the  sentiments  of  a  coarse  and  aban- 
^  doned  woman  into  her  mouth.  Her  refusal  to  many  Abe- 
^  krd  arose  not  from  an  abstract  predilection  for  the  name  of 
'<  mistress  above  that  of  wife,  but  firom  her  disinterested  af- 
'^  fection,  which  would  not  deprive  him  of  the  prospect  of  ec- 
^  clesiastical  dignities,  to  which  his  genius  and  renown  might 
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^^  lead  him.  She  judged  very  unwisely^  as  it  turned  out,  but 
^'  firom  an  unbounded  generosity  of  character :  he  was,  in  fact, 
**  unworthy  of  her  affection/' 

Amid  the  dry  abstractions  of  the  scholastic  period^  it  is 
something  to  meet  with  these  indications  of  natural  feeling. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  briefly  stated  his  impression  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Eloise.  We  wish  that  some  one,  as  well  qualified  for 
the  task,  would  rescue  her  reputation,  as  Wielcker  has  Sappho's, 
firom  the  malicious  aspersions  of  Bayle,  never  so  well  pleased 
as  when  zealously  discharging  his  office  of  devil's  advocate, 
and  maligning  what  he  had  not  faith  enough  to  comprehend. 

By  the  year  1400  a  national  Uterature  existed  ^^  in  seven 
'^  European  languages,  three  spoken  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
^  sula,  the  French,  the  Italian,  the  German  and  the  English.'^ 
Ducange,  Muratori,  and  some  writers  of  memoirs  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  have  traced  the 
source  of  those  streams  which  suppfied  both  the  fiterature  and 
the  vernacular  speech  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  prin- 
cipal elements  of  these  languages  are  well  known ;  Latin 
mingled  with  forms  which  are  assumed  to  be  of  Celtic  or 
Iberian  origin,  and  at  a  later  period  blended  with  the  dialects 
of  the  Gothic,  Vandal  and  Arabian  races.  The  Proven9al,  to 
which,  firom  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  to  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth,  its  numerous  poets  gave  such  brilliance 
and  celebrity,  came  to  an  end  ^^  after  the  reunion  of  the  fief  of 
^'  Toulouse  to  the  cro^noi,  and  the  possession  of  Provence  by  a 
**  northern  line  of  princes."  ^^  It  had  never,"  Mr.  Hallam 
adds,  ^^been  much  employed  in  prose,  save  in  the  kingdom  of 
^^  Arragon,  where,  under  the  name  of  Valencian,  it  continued 
^^  for  two  centuries  to  be  a  legitimate  language,  till  political 
^^  circumstances  of  the  same  kind  reduced  it,  as  in  Southern 
^^  France,  to  a  provincial  dialect."  The  Castilian  language 
dates,  in  a  literary  sense,  with  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century :  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  employed  in  amatory  poetry  earlier  than  1400.  There 
is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Spanish  writers,  for 
erotic  subjects,  made  use  of  the  Gallician  or  Portuguese  dia- 
lect in  preference  to  their  own.  Mr.  Hallam  mentions  a 
curious  circumstance  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Portu- 
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guest  UB  a  ctiltivatr :'  ^ — "*^^nge,  which^  as  it  points  to  a  com- 
iBOQ  origin  in  the  t  «>f  southern  Europe,  ^vc  shall  rc= 

liUr,  iind  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

In  1823  Lord  Stuart  dc  Rothsay  printed  at  Paris  twenty- 
fire  cojiies  of  a  eollectiou  oi'  micient  Portuguese  songs,  fi^om  a 
nuuiuscrijyt  iu  the  hbrary  of  the  College  of  Nobles  at  Lisbon, 
Ifi  the  prctiice  the  following  circumstances  are  stated.  The 
wntin^  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  some 
pbces  older.  ITie  idiom  seems  older  than  the  writing,  perhaps 

rold  as  the  be^nning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  cer- 
ly  older  than  the  reign  of  Deniz  Kixig  of  Portugal,  1279 
—•1325.  It  is  regular  in  grammar,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
orthography;  but  contains  some  GaUieisms,  which  show 
eiiber  a  connexion  between  France  and  Portugal  in  that  age, 
dr  a  ctxmmon  origin  in  the  southern  languages  of  Europe ; 
stnee  certain  idioms  found  in  this  manuscript  are  preserved 
10  Spanisli,  Italian  and  Provencal,  yet  arc  omitted  in  Portu- 
guese dictionaries.  A  few  poems  are  translated  from  Proven- 
pd»  but  the  far  greater  part  are  Portuguese,  M.  Raynouard, 
who  gare  an  account  of  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay^s  book  in  the 
Journal  des  Savans  for  August  1825,  obser\xs,  however,  that 
the  thoQglits  and  forms  of  versih cation  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Troubadours,  and  that  the  language  resembles  Pro- 
feoi^  more  than  the  modem  Portuguese  does, 

Jtalj,  which  at  a  later  period  became  the  mirror  of  European 

and  refinement,  was  the  last  of  the  countries,  where 

had  been  ftpoken,  to  poBsess  a  language  and  Uterature  of 

town*  Peritspa  this  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for 
by  the  greater  ])repanderance  of  the  Latin  element  in  its  dm- 
tecta,  and  consequently  its  longer  resistance  to  the  process 
of  dangt.  ^The  ItaUan  language  was  much  used  in  prose 
^  dtcring  the  timcj  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  though  very  little 

mttil  own  lo  some  disappointment  at  finding  "the  all 
Etruscan  three**  of  ItaUan  Uterature  so  briefly  dismissed* 
Har  althoagh  Ihey  feU  without  the  proper  period  contained 
in  tins  Tolimie,  yet  the  effects  produced  by  them  severally 
«|Km  learning  and  Uterature  were  such,  a$  even  in  an  intro- 
ebapter  to  have  caUed,  wc  think,  for  a  more  extended 
if  thaor  geniiiA,  their  labours  and  distinguishing  cha- 
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racteristica.  ^^Of  Dante/*  says  Mr.  Hallam,  ^*  I  shall  say 
"  tiothing  more  in  this  place :  he  does  not  stand  in  such  close 
"  connection  as  Petrarch  with  the  fifteenth  centiiry  ;  nor  had 
**  he  such  influence  on  the  taste  of  his  age."  Dante,  how- 
ever, both  in  his  life  and  writings,  so  fully  reflected  the  spirit 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  indeed  generally  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  that  his 
poem  is  not  more  wonderful  in  its  conception  than  valuable 
as  a  picture  of  thought  and  manners.  Neither  in  his  case, 
nor,  as  we  shall  aflerwards  have  occasion  to  remark,  in  Lu- 
ther's, does  Mr.  Hallam  appear  to  us  to  have  attached  suffi- 
cient importance  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  the  first  ta 
fix,  and  in  some  measure  to  create,  the  written  language  of 
their  respective  countries. 

The  monarchal  elements  of  Italy  and  Germany  have  in  aU 
times  wanted  a  principle  of  convergence  and  centrality,  and 
their  republican  that  of  pliancy  and  fusion,  w^hich  are  the  con- 
ditions of  national  unity,  whether  government  be  administered 
by  one  or  by  many.  But  what,  from  local  circumstances^  or 
the  temperament  of  the  people,  was  impossible  in  politics,  was 
realized  in  language ;  and  for  its  national  character  Italy  is 
mainly  indebted  to  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  the  cre- 
ators of  its  literature,  and  almost  of  its  speech.  We  cannot 
therefore  agree  with  Mr. Hallam  in  thinking  Dante^s  influence 
over  the  taste  of  his  age  inconsiderable,  or  that  he  does  not 
stand  in  close  connection  with  the  fifteenth  century.  This  may 
be  true  as  regards  the  form  of  his  works,  and  any  direct  imi- 
tation of  them ;  but  not  as  regards  his  influence  upon  the 
language,  the  imagination  and  the  arts  of  his  countrymen  in 
after  times*  Like  that  of  the  first  explorers  of  some  newly 
found  region,  the  course  he  struck  out  was  diligently  studied 
by  those  who  followed  him  j  and  if  they  did  not  scrupulously 
keep  to  his  footsteps,  but  opened  new*  ways  for  thr  *  ??, 
yet  were  they  benefited  at  every  tixrn  by  the  landmari.  d 

set  up  and  by  the  directions  which  he  bequeathed  them. 

Petrarch^s  services  to  literature,  in  inspiring  his  con  ■  ^ 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  recover  the  pure  models  of  k 
are  more  fully  acknowledged.  But  fi-om  so  competent  a  critic 
as  Mr.  Hallam  we  could  have  desired,  even  in  an  introduc- 
tory chapter,  a  more  particular  examination  of  Petrarch's  cba- 
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meter  as  an  original  writer,  and  of  his  influence  upon  litera- 
ture in  generaL  FrugaKty  either  in  words  or  opinions  is  so 
nre  a  virtue  that  to  complain  of  it  seems  unthankful ;  yet 
in  this  case  we  feel  inclined  rather  to  lament  than  commend 
Mr.  Hallam's  adherence  to  the  legitimate  brevity  of  a  synop- 
tical review.  The  early  brilliance  of  Tuscan .  literature  was  so 
important  in  its  effects,  especially  in  secretly  counteracting 
the  absorbing  devotion  for  antiquity,  that  the  brief  and  cur- 
sory mention  of  it,  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the 
sabject,  appears  to  us  a  deficiency. 

We  do  not  dwell  upon  the  claims  which  Italian  literature 
of  the  fourteenth  century  has  to  the  gratitude  of  our  own,  nor 
upon  its  pervasive  influence  over  the  erotic  poetry  of  south- 
em  Europe:  but  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  neo-platonism  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  was 
not  indebted  to  Greece  alone  for  its  materials ;  its  medita- 
tive spirit  is  nearly  allied  to  the  mystic  analogies  of  Petrarch. 
If  he  justly  merits  to  be  called  "  the  first  real  restorer  of  polite 
letters,''  his  writings  in  his  native  tongue  were  no  less  useful 
to  the  next  age  than  tender,  impassioned  and  pure  in  style. 
But  for  the  ^^ great  bases"  laid  by  Dante,  and  upon  which 
Petrarch  raised  a  superstructure  of  a  different  order  indeed, 
but  developing  the  thought  that  possessed  them  both,  anti- 
quity (had  it  even  revived  without  the  aid  of  that  spirit  breathed 
by  them  into  the  minds  of  their  countrymen)  would  have  pro- 
bably subjected  modem  literature  to  a  tame  observance  of  its 
forms,  instead  of  fulfilling  its  proper  office  of  suggestion  and 
correction.  To  this  protest  against  Mr.  Hallam's  silence  upon 
10  important  a  cause  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  shall  annex  his  account  of  Petrarch's  ser- 
vices in  the  restoration  of  literature  and  the  furtherance  of 
polite  letters. 

•*  The  first  real  restorer  of  polite  letters  was  Petrarch :  his  fine  taste 
tmght  him  to  relish  the  beauties  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  his  ardent 
praises  of  them  inspired  his  compatriots  with  a  desire  for  classical  know- 
ledge.   A  generous  disposition  to  encourage  letters  began  to  show  itself 
waong  the  Italian  princes.     Robert,  King  of  Naples,  in  the  e^rly  part  of 
tliis  century,  one  of  the  first  patrons  of  Petrarch,  and  several  of  the  great 
^unities  of  Lombardy,  gave  this  proof  of  the  humanizing  effects  of  peace 
ud  prosperity.     It  has  been  thought  by  some  that,  but  for  his  appear- 
ance and  infiuence  at  that  period,  the  manuscripts  themselves  would  have 
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perished,  as  several  had  done  in  do  long  time  before ;  so  forgotten  and 
abandoned  to  dost  and  vermin  were  those  precious  recorda  in  the  dungeona 
of  monasteries.  He  was  the  first  who  brought  in  that  almost  deification 
of  the  great  ancient  writers,  which>  though  carried  in  following  ages  to  an 
absnrd  extent,  was  the  animating  sentiment  of  solitary  study ;  that  through 
which  its  fatigues  were  patiently  endured,  and  its  obstacles  surmounted. 
Petrarch  tells  us  himself,  that  while  his  comrades  at  school  were  reading 
ifi80p*s  Fables,  or  a  book  of  one  Prosper,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century»  his 
time  was  given  to  the  study  of  Cicero,  which  delighted  his  ear  long  before 
he  could  understand  the  sense.  It  was  much  at  his  heart  to  acquire  a  good 
style  in  Latin.  And  relatively  to  his  predecessors  of  the  medisval  period, 
we  may  say  that  he  was  successful.  Passages  full  of  elegance  and  fueling, 
in  which  we  arc  at  least  not  much  offended  by  incorrectness  of  style,  are 
frequent  in  his  writings.  But  the  fastidious  scholars  of  later  times  con- 
temned these  imperfect  endeavours  at  purity.  *  He  wants, '  says  Erasmus, 
'  full  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  his  whole  diction  shows  the 
rudeness  of  the  preceding  age.'  •  *  •  I  incline  to  agree  with  Meinersin 
Fating  the  style  of  Petrarch  somewhat  more  highly. 

"  Petrarch  was  more  proud  of  his  Latin  poem  called  Africa,  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  than  of  the  sonnets 
and  odes  which  have  made  his  name  immortal,  though  they  were  not  the 
chief  sources  of  his  immediate  renown.  It  is  indeed  written  with  elabo- 
rate elegance,  and  perhaps  superior  to  any  preceding  specimen  of  Latin 
versification  in  the  middle  ages,  unless  we  should  think  Joseph  Iscanus 
his  equal.  But  it  is  more  to  be  praised  for  taste  than  corrcctnesa ;  and 
though  in  the  Basle  edition  of  1554,  which  I  have  used,  the  printer  has 
been  excessively  negligent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Latin  poetry  of 
Petrarch  abounds  with  faults  of  metre.  His  eclogues,  many  of  which  are 
covert  satires  on  the  court  of  Avignon,  appear  to  me  more  poetical  than 
the  Africa,  and  are  sometimes  very  beautifully  expressed.  The  eclogues 
of  Boccaccio,  though  by  no  means  ludifferenty  do  not  equal  those  of  Pe- 
trapch." 

The  imitation  of  antiquity  and  the  recovery  of  manuBcripta 
were  the  intellectual  passions  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  in 
literature  at  least  it  was  comparatively  barren  in  productive 
genius.  From  this  period  however  literary  history  is  familiarly 
known  to  most  readers  by  means  of  recent  compilations,  and 
the  popular  works  of  Shepherd,  Roscoc  and  SismondL  Mr. 
Hallam  has  treated  the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  and  the 
Latin  literatxu^  that  arose  from  the  study  of  purer  models, 
with  great  discretion  and  ability :  he  has  reduced  to  a  probable 
value  the  exaggerations  of  contemporary  praise,  and  the  com- 
mendations of  zealous  biogr^hcrs,  a  race  of  authors  singu- 
larly prone  to  this  species  of  idolatry :  he  has  justly  calcu- 
lated the  amount  of  excellence  in  taste  and  imitative  compo- 
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8itioii  by  the  means  ^vithin  reaeh  of  scholars  for  observation 
andimprovement.  After  remarking  that  ofall  who  wrote  before 
the  year  1440^  mme,  with  the  single  exception  of  Gasparin  of 
Bardza,  attained  a  very  correct  or  elegant  style^  he  adds^ — 

"  Nor  is  this  any  disparagement  to  their  abilities  and  industry :  they  had 
neither  grammars  nor  dictionaries,  in  which  the  purest  Latin  was  distin- 
goiahable  from  the  worst ;  they  had  to  unlearn  a  barbarous  jargon  made 
np  with  scrape  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  per- 
vades the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  had  great  diificulty  in  resorting 
to  purer  models,  from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  manuscripts,  as  weU 
as  from  their  general  incorrectness,  which  it  required  much  attention  to 
set  right" 

While,  however,  Italy  instinctively  copied  the  great  works 
of  Roman  literature,  to  which  its  possession  of  the  laws,  the 
monuments  and  the  o^ital  of  the  empire  predisposed  it,  a 
higher  order  of  intellectual  models  was  becoming  known  by 
the  re-introduction  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  West.  Poetry 
and  narrative  prose  had  been  too  highly  cultivated  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  Italians,  for  the  Latin  elements  of  their  lan- 
guage to  forego  their  natural  affinity  to  a  Roman  original  even 
in  &vour  of  a  more  perfect  idiom.  But  the  models  which  were 
QO  longer  required  for  taste  and  imagination,  were  eagerly 
adopted  by  ethics  and  speculative  philosophy.  This  resulted 
partly  from  the  fondness  of  the  latter  middle  ages  for  Aristo- 
tle's works,  known  to  them,  but  inaccurately,  through  Arabic 
versions ;  and  partly  from  the  resemblance  of  portions  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  to  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen,  and  to  the  meditative  spirit  of  Provencal 
poetry,  borrowed  and  improved  by  Petrarch.  When  the  pure 
sources  of  their  favoiurite  doctrines  were  again  accessible, 
the  more  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  next  age  strove  ear- 
nestly to  acquire  the  only  key  which,  they  beHeved|  would  open 
to  them  the  treasures  of  unadulterated  truth  and  wisdom.  But 
a  sound  knowledge  of  Greek,  difficult  even  to  youth,  is  almost 
impossible  in  maturer  years,  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici  acted 
prudently  as  well  as  UbmJly  in  selecting  MarsiUus  Ficinus,  at 
'an  early  age,  to  be  educated  in  the  language  and  the  myste- 
ries of  Flatonism,  that  he  might  afterwards  become  the  chief 
and  preceptor  of  his  new  academy. 

The  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  revival  of  Greek 
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learning  in  the  West  is  traced  by  Gibbon,  with  his  ivonted 
liveliness,  but  without  the  scepticism  that  would  have  befiti 
the  subject.     He  trusted  too  implicitly  to  the  sanguine  stati 
mentsofscholars,  more  intent  upon  the  interest  of  the  iuquir 
than  scrupulous  in  weighing  their  authorities^     Mn  Hallai 
account  of  this  period  of  literary  history  is  a  useful  commiii 
tary  upon  the  labours  of  his  predecessors :  he  has  not  si 
fered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  influence  of  mere  nam* 
aware  that  in  ditfercnt  ages  the  same  words  must  be  differen 
interpreted,  and  that  the  worth  of  a  reputation  for  learni 
depends  upon  the  means  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  u] 
the  degree  of  information  in  those  who  confer  applause, 

In  determining  the  extent  of  Greek  scholarship  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  two-fold  question  arises 
1st,  as  to  the  materials  of  the  scholarship,  and  2ndly,  as  to 
amount  of  personal  erudition  in  the  reported  cases.  Mr.  Hal 
has  collected  many  curious  facts  to  elucidate  the  subject.  B; 
2antine  literature,  as  is  well  known,  for  many  ages  previous 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204^ — on€ 
of  the  most  fatal  blows  to  ancient  literatiu-e  and  art, — had  as- 
sumed that  compendious  form  which  indicates  in  a  natioi 
declining  intellect  and  a  decay  of  industry  in  the  learned.  Tl 
historians,  philosophers,  and  in  some  measiure  the  poets 
antiquity  were  read  in  abridgements  and  extracts ;  while 
labours  of  the  learned  were  bestowed  upon  chronicles  of  the 
court,  raartyrologies,  lives  of  the  saints,  or  jejune  treatises  on 
grammar  and  dialects.  No  one,  if  we  may  believe  Petrarc 
after  the  death  of  Leontlus  Hiatus,  was  left  in  Greece  wl 
understood  Homer ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  foreigners  of  a 
remote  age  and  country  to  deduce  the  principles  and  colle* 
the  fact^  of  grammatical  science  for  the  most  regular  and 
pious  of  languages.  The  traces  of  Greek  in  mediaeval  wrii 
are  rare,  and  in  some  cases  suspicious  as  symptoms  of 
acquaintance  with  the  language.  John  Scotus  Erigena  pos- 
sessed sufficient  knowledge  of  it  "  to  translate,  though  very 
^*  indifferently,  the  works  attributed  in  tliat  age  to  Dion 
**  the  areopagite," 

•'  Moat,  writers  of  the  ninth  century."  Mr.  Hunam  adds,  on  tlic  itutlio 
ity  of  the  Benedictinefi  of  St.  Maur.  "make  use  of  aome  Gri-»ck  wrmb. 
nppcaiB  by  «  letter  of  the  famous  Hincmw,  «rchbi«>hojj  of  Rhcima*  wi 
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censuret  liit  nephew  Hincmar  of  Laon  for  doing  this  affectedly,  that  glos- 
Banes,  from  which  they  picked  those  exotic  flowers,  were  already  in  use. 
We  may  thas  perceive  the  means  of  giving  the  air  of  more  learning  than 
was  actually  possessed ;  and  are  not  to  infer  from  these  sprinklings  of 
Greek  in  m^aral  writings,  whether  in  their  proper  characters,  or  latin- 
ized, which  is  rather  more  frequent,  that  the  poets  and  profane,  or  even 
ecdestastical,  writers  were  accessible  in  a  French  or  English  monastery. 
Neither  of  the  Hincmars  seems  to  have  understood  it.  Tiraboschi  admits 
that  he  cannot  assert  any  Italian  writer  of  the  ninth  century  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Greek." 

The  great  schism  of  the  churchy  though  unproductive  in 
spiritual  results^  was  of  great  service  to  the  revival  of  Greek 
learning  in  Italy.  One  of  its  most  important  efiects  was  the 
giving  a  new  direction  to  the  energies  which  the  scholastic  phi* 
losophy  had  employed  without  having  exhausted  them.  The 
disputes  of  the  Thomists  and  Scotists,  of  the  Nominalists  and 
Realists,  were  in  the  fifteenth  century  exchanged  in  Italy  for 
those  of  the  Platonists  and  Aristotelians.  At  the  council  of 
Florence^  in  1439,  the  presence  of  several  Greeks  introduced 
a  more  liberal  and  elegant,  if  not  a  more  profound  system  of 
philosophy,  which,  as  its  most  beneficial  consequence,  led  to 
a  closer  study  of  the  language  that  contained  its  original  doc- 
trines. ^^  Fletho,  Bessarion  and  Gaza  stimulated  the  noble 
^  love  of  truth  and  science  that  burned  in  the  bosom  of  en- 
"  lightened  Italians."  Controversy,  if  not  carried  on  in  a  more 
humane  spirit,  was  at  least  more  refined  in  form,  and  less 
removed  from  the  legitimate  use  of  the  understanding  in  its 
objects ;  and  some  improvement  might  be  looked  for  in  intel- 
lectual science  when  Augustin  and  Aquinas  were  supplanted 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  was  fast  ap- 
proaching to  intellectual  maturity.  With  a  highly  cultivated 
language  and  a  vigorous  literatiu*e  of  its  own,  it  combined  an 
ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  and  that  earnest  faith  in  the 
past  which  is  a  certain  indication  of  healthy  and  hopeful  en- 
eigies  both  in  nations  and  individuals,  a  feeling  which  savages 
never  experienced,  and  a  barbarous  people  have  not  arrived 
at  '^  The  Greek  language  might  be  learned  in  at  least  four 
^  or  five  cities,  and  an  acquaintance  with  it  was  a  recommend- 
"  ation  to  the  favoiu-  of  the  great."  Roman  hterature,  though 
but  partially  recovered,  was  studied  in  some  of  its  best  authors, 
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and  the  establishment  of  universities  at  Payia,  Tnrin^  Fefrmi 
and  Florence  multiplied  the  niunber  of  the  learned^  Tirhom 
they  raised  into  civil  importance^  and  were  at  once  the  effect 
and  the  cause  of  that  generous  emulation  in  literature  which 
had  already  extended  beyond  the  Alps. 

''  It  is  an  interesting  question, "  Mr.  Hallam  obserres,  **  what  irere  Hm 
causes  of  this  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  which  we  find  in  the  beginning  of  tiM 
fifteenth  century, — a  burst  of  public  feeling  that  seems  rather  sudden,  hot 
prepared  by  several  circumstances  that  lie  further  back  in  -Italian  histoiy. 
The  Italians  had  for  some  generations  learned  more  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  great  people  that  had  subdued  the  world.  The  fall  of  the  honse  of 
Suabia,  releasing  their  necks  from  a  foreign  yoke,  had  given  them  a  prondav 
sense  of  nationality ;  while  the  name  of  Roman  Emperor  was  systematteally 
associated  by  one  party  with  ancient  tradition ;  and  the  study  of  the  civfl 
law,  barbarously  ignorant  as  its  professors  often  were,  had  at  least  the  effect  of 
keeping  alive  a  mysterious  veneration  for  antiquity.  The  monuments  of 
ancient  Italy  were  perpetual  witnesses ;  their  inscriptions  were  read :  it  waa 
enough  that  a  few  men  like  Petrarch  should  animate  the  rest ;  it  was  enough 
that  learning  should  become  honourable,  and  that  there  should  bt  the  meana 
(^acquiring  it.  The  story  of  Rienzi,  familiar  to  every  one,  is  a  proof  what 
enthusiasm  could  be  kindled  by  ancient  recollections.  Meantime  the  lai^ 
became  better  instructed ;  a  mixed  race,  ecclesiastics,  but  not  priests,  and 
capable  alike  of  enjoying  the  benefices  of  the  church  or  of  returning  firom 
it  to  the  world,  were  more  prone  to  literary  than  theological  pursuits.  The 
religious  scruples  which  had  restrained  churchmen,  in  the  darker  ages,  from 
perusing  heaUien  writers,  by  degrees  gave  way,  as  the  spirit  of  religion  itself 
grew  more  objective,  and  directed  itself  more  towards  maintaining  the  out- 
ward church  in  its  orthodoxy  of  profession,  and  in  its  secular  power,  than 
towards  cultivating  devout  sentiments  in  the  bosom." 

Cosmo  de^  Medici  and  Nicholas  V.  are  less  celebrated  as 
patrons  of  the  learned  than  their  successors  Lorenzo  and 
Leo,  but  they  were  men  of  at  least  equal  ability,  and  of  more 
strength  of  character  as  statesmen.  Since  Gibbon^s  merited 
eulogy  of  him,  Nicholas  has  received  from  later  writers  a  juster 
share  of  commendation. 

"  How  striking  the  contrast,  "  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  "between  this  Pope 
and  his  famous  predecessor  Gregory  I.,  who,  if  he  did  not  bum  and  destroy 
heathen  authors,  was  at  least  anxious  to  discourage  the  reading  of  them  I 
These  eminent  men,  like  Michael  Angelo*s  figures  of  Night  and  Morning, 
seem  to  stand  at  the  two  gates  of  the  middle  ages,  emblems  and  heralds  of 
the  mind's  long  sleep,  and  of  its  awakening." 

The  early  refinement  and  romantic  history  of  the  Italian 
republics,  ^ith  the  numberless  associations  belonging  to  that 
beautiful  land,  must  ever  render  its  literary  ann^k  a  promi- 
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nent  theme  for  the  historian  of  learning  and  polite  letters. 
But  the  intellectual  elements  of  modem  civilization  are  so 
widely  diffused^  and  embrace  so  many  topics^  that  in  descri- 
biDg  them  they  require  a  discursive  freedom  of  observation 
tnd  a  finequent  change  of  the  points  of  view.  Hitherto  our 
oligect  has  been  as  much  as  possible  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  Mr.  Hallam's  inquiries^  sometimes  expanding  an  image  or 
a  reflection  where  he  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  them  mere- 
ly and  pass  on^  but  more  frequently^  in  obecUence  to  our  nar- 
row limits,  obliged  to  leave  unnoticed  many  pages  of  inter- 
esting detail^  or  subjects  already  familiar  in  works  of  deserved 
celebrity  to  the  reader.  But  we  should  not  do  justice  to  the 
work  before  us  did  we  altogether  confine  our  extracts  from 
it  to  such  portions  as  were  necessary  to  the  continuity  of  our 
own  remarks.  Where  his  subject  admitted  of  ornament,  Mr. 
Hallam  has  indulged  his  fine  taste  and  discriminating  judge- 
ment in  passages  equally  admirable  for  composition,  argu- 
ment and  feeling.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  second 
ch^ter  would^  perhaps,  answer  our  purpose  of  displayingsome 
(rf'tbe  higher  excellencies  of  the  volume,  eloquence  combined 
With  philosophic  reflection.  But  as  they  should  be  read  in 
their  proper  connection  to  be  fully  appreciated,  being  in  some 
measure  a  corollary  from  what  has  come  before,  we  prefer  ci- 
ting a  passage  further  on,  at  the  hazard  of  introducing  it  some- 
what abruptly. 

We  have  purposely  forborne  following  Mr.  Hallam  to  the 
age  of  the  Medici,  since  its  events  and  persons  and  literary 
results  are  so  well  known.  Yet  it  is  a  description  of  the  pro- 
spect fitim  Lorenzo's  villa  at  Fiesole  that  we  introduce,  without 
any  previous  mention  either  of  himself  or  his  learned  and  il- 
lustrious companions. 

^  Lorenzo  sought  in  ancient  learning  something  more  elevated  than  the 
narrow,  though  necessary  researches  of  criticism.  In  a  villa  overhanging 
the  towers  of  Florence,  on  the  steep  slope  of  that  lofty  hill  crowned  by  the 
mother  city  the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens  which  Tally  might  have  en- 
vied, with  Ficino,  Landino  and  Politian  at  his  side,  he  delighted  his  hours 
uf  leisure  with  the  beautiful  visions  of  Platonic  philosophy,  for  which  the 
summer  stillness  of  an  Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial  accompa- 
niment. 

**  Never  could  the  sympatliies  of  the  soul  with  outward  nature  be  more 
finely  touched ;  never  could  mori  striking  suggestions  be  presented  to  the 
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philosopber  and  the  statesman.  Florence  lay  beneath  them ;  not  with  all 
the  magnificence  that  the  later  Medici  have  given  her,  but,  thanks  to  the 
piety  of  former  times,  presenting  almost  as  varied  an  outline  to  the  sky. 
One  man,  the  wonder  of  Cosmo's  age,  Brunelieschi,  had  crowned  the 
beautiful  city  with  the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral ;  a  structure  unthooght 
of  in  Italy  before,  and  rarely  since  surpassed.  It  seemed,  amidst  clustering 
towers  of  inferior  churches,  an  emblem  of  the  catholic  hierarchy  under  its  su- 
preme head;  like  Rome  itself,  imposing,  unbroken,  unchangeable,  radiating 
in  equal  expansion  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  directing  its  convergent 
curves  to  heaven.  Round  this  were  numbered,  at  unequal  heights,  the  Bap- 
tistery, with  its  gates  worthy  of  Paradise ;  the  tall  and  richly  decorated  belfry 
of  Giotto ;  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  with  the  frescos  of  Masaccio ;  those 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  beantiAil  as  a  bride  ;  of  Santa  Croce,  second  only 
in  magnificence  to  the  cathedral,  and  of  St.  Mark ;  the  San  Spirito,  another 
great  monument  of  the  genius  of  Brunelleschi ;  the  numerous  convents 
that  rose  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  or  were  scattered  immediately  about 
them.  From  these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the  trophies  of  a  republican  go- 
vernment, that  was  rapidly  giving  way  before  the  citizen-prince  who  now 
surveyed  them  ;  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  which  the  signiory  of  Florence 
held  their  councils,  raised  by  the  Guelf  ar'istocracy,  the  exclusive  but  not 
tyrannous  faction  that  long  swayed  the  city ;  or  the  new  and  unfinished 
palace  which  Brunelleschi  had  designed  for  one  of  the  Pitti  family,  before 
they  fell,  as  others  had  already  done,  in  the  fruitless  struggle  against  the 
house  of  Medici ;  itself  destined  to  become  the  abode  of  the  victorious  race 
and  to  perpetuate,  by  retaining  its  name,  the  revolutions  that  had  raised 
them  to  power. 

''The  prospect^  from  an  elevation,  of  a  great  city  in  its  silence,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive,  as  well  as  beautiful,  we  ever  behold.  But  far  more 
must  it  have  brought  home  thoughts  of  seriousness  to  the  mind  of  one  who, 
by  the  force  of  events,  and  the  generous  ambition  of  his  family,  and  his 
own,  was  involved  in  the  dangerous  necessity  of  governing  without  the 
right,  and,  as  far  as  might  be«  without  the  semblance  of  poweri— -one  who 
knew  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  hostility  which,  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  had  to  encounter.  If  thoughts  like  these  could  bring  a  cloud  over  the 
brow  of  Lorenzo,  unfit  for  the  object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he  nlight 
restore  its  serenity  by  other  scenes  which  his  garden  commanded.  Moun- 
tains, bright  with  various  hues  and  clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the  hori- 
zon, and,  on  most  sides,  at  no  great  distance  ;  but  embosomed  in  these 
were  other  villas  and  domains  of  his  own ;  while  the  level  country  bore 
witness  to  his  agricultural  improvements,  the  classic  diversion  of  a  states- 
man's cares.  The  same  curious  spirit  which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at 
Careggi  with  exotic  flowers  of  the  east,  the  first  instance  of  a  botanical 
collection  in  Europe,  had  introduced  a  new  animal  from  the  same  regions. 
Herds  of  buffaloes,  since  naturalized  in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck, 
curved  horns  and  lowering  aspect  contrasted  with  the  greyish  hue  and 
full  mild  eye  of  the  Tuscan  oxen,  pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the 
yellow  Amo  steals  silently  through  its  long  reaches  to  the  sea." 
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The  general  pursuits  of  Lorenzo  and  his  associates  were^ 
as  is  well  known^  ancient  literature  and  philosophy^  the  arts 
of  design^  the  collation  of  manuscripts^  their  recovery  from 
the  drowsy  custody  of  the  monasteries  and  preparing  them 
for  the  press^  with  poetry  and  polite  letters  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. But  among  this  learned  and  gifted  company  the  name 
(^  John  Picus  of  Mirandola  is  associated  with  a  province  of 
literature  which  has  yielded  no  unworthy  fruits  in  the  general 
cultivation  of  Europe.  To  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen^  of 
whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  intelligent  defenders^ 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Plato  and  Aristotle^  and  the 
commentators  and  controversies  that  illustrated  or  obscured 
them,  to  the  genius,  or  at  least  the  fame  of  a  poet,  he  added 
a  profoimd  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  doctors.  Whether  to  this  object  of  his  studies  we  should 
rightiy  give  the  name  of  philosophy  may  admit  of  a  question ; 
but  the  intense  devotion  of  will,  the  seLT-denial  and  labour  he 
must  have  employed  in  acquiring  that  knowledge,  with  the 
scanty  means  witiiin  his  reach,  are  better  proofs  of  his  genius 
and  tlie  magnificence  of  his  conceptions,  tiian  his  writiQgs  or 
even  his  well-known  epitaph  convey. 

"  He  appeared  at  Florence,"  saya  Mr.  Hallam^  '*  in  1485.  He  was  then 
twenty- two  years  old,  the  younger  son  of  an  illnstrious  family  which  held 
the  little  principality  [of  Mirandola]  as  an  imperial  fief.  At  the  age  of 
foorteen  he  was  sent  to  Bologna,  that  he  might  study  the  canon  law»  with 
a  view  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  hut  after  two  years  he  felt  an  inex- 
haostihle  desire  for  more  elevated,  though  less  profitable  sciences.  He  de- 
voted the  next  six  years  to  the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  in  the  chief  univer- 
sities of  Italy  and  France  :  whatever  disputable  subtleties  the  metaphysics 
and  theology  of  that  age  could  supply,  became  familiar  to  his  mind;  but  to 
these  he  added  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  eastern  languages,  a 
power  of  writing  Latin  with  grace,  and  of  amusing  his  leisure  with  the  com- 
position of  Italian  poetry  •  •  •  He  learned  Greek  very  rapidly,  pro- 
bably after  his  coming  to  Florence:  and  having  been  led,  through  Ficinus 
to  the  study  of  Plato,  he  seems  to  have  given  up  his  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy for  theories  more  congenial  to  his  susceptible  and  credulous  temper. 
These  led  him  onwards  to  wilder  fancies.  Ardent  in  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge, incapable,  in  the  infancy  of  criticism,  to  discern  authentic  from  spu- 
rious writings,  and  perhaps  disqualified  by  hia  inconceivable  rapidity  in 
apprehending  the  opinions  of  others  from  judging  acutely  of  their  reason- 
ableness, Picus  of  Mirandola  fell  an  easy  victim  to  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
the  snares  of  fraud  An  impostor  persuaded  him  to  purchase  fifty  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  as  having  been  composed  by  Esdras,  and  containing  the  most 
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secret  mysteries  of  the  cabala.  From  this  time,  says  Comiani,  he  im- 
bibed more  and  more  such  idle  fables,  and  wasted  in  dreams  a  genius 
formed  to  reach  the  most  elevated  and  remote  truths.  In  these  spurious 
books  of  Esdras  he  was  astonished  to  find,  as  he  says,  more  of  Christian- 
ity than  Judaism,  and  trusted  them  the  more  confidently  for  the  ^ery  rea- 
son that  demonstrates  their  falsity. 

"  Picus,  about  the  end  of  1486,  repaired  to  Rome^  and  with  permission 
of  Innocent  VIII.  propounded  his  famous  nine  hundred  theses  or  queatiims, 
logical,  ethicaU  mathematical,  physical,  metaphysical,  theological^  magi- 
cal and  cabalistical ;  upon  every  one  of  which  he  offered  to  dispute  with 
any  opponent.  Four  hundred  of  these  propositions  were  from  philosophers 
of  Greece  or  Arabia,  from  the  schoolmen,  or  from  the  Jewish  doctors  :  the 
rest  were  announced  as  his  own  opinions,  which,  saving  the  authority  of  the 
church,  he  was  willing  to  defend.  There  was  some  need  of  this  reserva- 
tion, for  several  of  his  theses  were  ill-sounding,  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
ears  of  the  orthodox.  They  raised  a  good  deal  of  clamour  against  him ; 
and  the  high  rank,  brilliant  reputation,  and  obedient  demeanour  of  Picus 
were  all  required  to  save  him  from  public  censure,  or  more  serious  animad- 
versions. He  was  compelled,  however,  to  swear  that  he  would  adopt  such 
an  exposition  of  his  theses  as  the  Pope  should  set  forth :  but  as  this  was 
not  done,  he  published  an  apology,  especially  vindicating  his  employment 
of  cabal isticd  and  magical  learning :  this  excited  fresh  attacks,  which  in 
some  measure  continued  to  harass  him,  till,  on  the  succession  of  Alexander 
VI.  to  the  papal  chair,  he  was  finally  pronounced  free  fh)m  blamable  in» 
tcntion.  He  had  meantime,  as  we  may  infer  firom  his  later  writings,  re- 
ceded  from  some  of  the  bolder  opinions  of  his  youth :  his  mind  became 
more  devout,  and  more  fearful  of  deviating  from  the  church.  On  his  first 
appearance  at  Florence,  uniting  rare  beauty  with  high  birth  and  unequalled 
renown,  he  had  been  much  sought  by  women,  and  returned  their  love.  But 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  withdrew  himself  from  all  worldly  distraction, 
destroying,  as  it  is  said,  his  own  amatory  poems,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends, 
lie  now  published  several  works,  of  which  the  Hcptaplus  is  a  cabalistic 
exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  his 
excessive  tendency  to  belief,  he  rejected  altogclhcr,  and  confuted  in  a  di- 
stinct treatise,  the  popular  science  of  astrology,  in  which  men  so  much  more 
conspicuous  in  philosophy  have  trusted.  But  he  had  projected  many  other 
undertakings  of  vast  extent ;  an  allegorical  exposition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  defence  of  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  against  the  Jews,  a  vindi- 
cation of  Christiaoity  against  ever}'  species  of  infidelity  and  heresy ;  and 
finally,  a  harmony  of  philosophy,  reconciling  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
of  all  writers,  anc«ent  and  modern,  who  deserved  the  name  of  wise,  as  he 
had  already  attempted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  these  arduous  labours 
he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  in  1494,  on  the  very  day 
that  Charles  VIII.  made  his  entry  into  Florence.  A  man  so  justly  called 
the  phoenix  of  his  age,  and  so  extraordinarily  gifted  by  nature,  ought  not 
to  be  slightly  passed  over,  though  he  may  have  left  nothing  which  we  could 
read  with  advantage.     If  we  talk  of  the  admirable  Crichton,  who  b  little 
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better  dun  a  sliadow^  and  lives  bot  in  panegyric,  so  much  superior  and 
\  wonderiul  a  person  as  John  Pious  of  Mirandola  should  not  be  for- 


Ficmus^  Mirandola  and  Politian  are^  severally^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  three  races  of  scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Selected  by  Cosmo  de^  Medici  to  become  the  chief  and  pre- 
ceptor of  his  Platonic  academy^  Ficinus  represents  the  homage 
paid  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  moral  and  metaphysical 
icience  of  antiquity.  The  devout  spirit  of  Christian  theosophy 
was  transferred  to  the  modem  disciples  of  the  academy,  as 
the  technical  method  and  distinctions  of  the  schoohnen  were 
taken  up  by  the  new  Aristotelians*  Mirandola  is  an  emblem 
of  the  intellectual  character  of  his  age  as  a  whole — a  vigorous 
understanding  linked  with  a  superstitious  imagination — an 
q>prehen8ion  of  the  great  cycle  of  knowledge,  rather  than  a 
dear  perception  of  its  necessary  parts  and  limits.  Grand 
but  indistinct  in  his  conceptions,  in  his  schemes  of  universal 
learning  Picus  resembles  the  charts  of  the  early  navigators, 
in  which  Cuba  and  Domingo  are  correctly  laid  down,  but 
beyond  them  is  always  traced  an  ideal  Ophir,  an  El  Dorado 
that  the  next  discovery  westward  should  reveal.  Politian  re- 
presents what  is  now  called  scholarship :  he  was  the  Scaliger 
or  Bentley  of  philology  in  its  infancy.  His  labours  were 
better  directed  than  those  of  Mirandola,  and  of  more  perma- 
nent value  than  Ficinus's.  As  a  poet,  in  his  native  Tuscan, 
Politian  divides  with  his  patron  Lorenzo  the  praise  of  having 
revived  Italian  poetry,  which  had  slumbered  since  Petrarch's 
death ;  and  he  imparted  to  his  Latin  compositions  a  strength 
and  fireedom  of  manner  that  sets  them  in  a  higher  rank  than 
the  centonisms  of  Sadolet  and  Bembo.  As  a  scholar  and  a 
critic  he  was  guided  by  a  sound  spirit  of  philology ;  and  to 
the  study  of  antiquity  he  was  what  Poggio  had  been  to  the 
discovery  of  manuscripts. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  those  portions  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  ^^  Introduction^^  that  relate  to  the  literary  history  of 
Italy,  because  in  that  country,  earher  than  in  any  other,  mo- 
dem literature  assiuned  its  proper  forms,  while  canon-law 
and  school-divinity  gave  way  more  readily  to  the  study  of 
antiquity  and  the  cultivation  of  a  native  idiom.  In  Spain, 
Germany  and  England  the  improvement  or  the  change  can- 
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Hot  be  BO  continuously  traced ;  the  distinclion  of  castes  W| 
more  rigidly  observed  in  those  countries^  and  the  influeii 
of  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  less  felt  i^ 
the  fifteenth  century.    But  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Italy 
became  the  seat  of  war  instead  of  philosophy ;  and  when 
peace  vrm  at  length  restored,  literature  suffered  from  the  same 
causes  that  then  »ujd  since  have  affected  the  poUtical  system 
of  that  country*  It  exchanged  national  for  private  patronage^ 
and  for  union  and  good  understanding  among  men  of  letters 
it  fell  upon  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  of  academies  and 
court  favourites.     Men  of  genius,  ceasing  to  be  the  counsel- 
lors of  a  nation,  became  the  ornaments  and  the  appanage  ^M 
courts.     The  effects  upon  their  WTitings  became  soon  apfi^^l 
rent*     Even  Ariosto^s  poetry  is  made  the  instrument  of  per- 
sonal compliment :  that  he  knew  the  real  worth  of  those 
whom  he  flattered  is  evident  irom  his  satires ;  but  poetry  had 
now  become  a  means  of  advancement — sometliing  that  wealth 
and  station  coidd  purchase,  although  they  could  u^n  '■  •     It, 
The  character  of  Pontanus  is  another  instance  of  tin   l  i; 

influence  of  conquest  upon  men  of  genius  in  Italy,  Verse 
was  no  longer  the  utterance  of  deep  feeUng;  it  was  rather  the 
expression  of  individual  hopes  and  fears. 

But  the  studies  of  ancient  philosophy  and  languages  in  the 
fifteenth  century  WTrc  but  prelusive  to  the  great  religious  coiq 
vulsions  of  the  sixteenth.   The  disputes  of  the  sclioolmen  hu 
sometimes  touched  a  chord  that  vibrated  throughout  Christen- 
dom,— the  quarrels  of  the  learned  had,  at  times,  tragical  conse- 
quences, — but,  until  the  Reformation,  society  had  suffered  no 
central  shock,  severing  modern  Europe  into  two  hostile  parties, 
and  giving  to  the  literature  of  each  a  peculiar  form  and  ch| 
racter.     That  without  Protestantism  modem  literature  wot 
have  too  closely  copied  ancient  models,  there  is  little  reaso 
to  infer.     In  the  foiulecnth  century  Italy  had  already  embc 
died  elements  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  modes  of  objective 
i-epresentation,  that  showed  the  workings  of  an  original  spirit, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  church  w  as  sufficient  to  produce 
new  creations  of  the  intellect.   But  it  was  I*rotestantism  that 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  mind  of  Europe  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  and  directed  it  to  seek  in  intellectual  objects,  rather 
than  in  sensuous  impressions,  the  pr«»pcr  eroploynient  of  ita 
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energies.  Political  philosophy  and  the  sciences  that  reached 
but  a  puny  stature  under  the  shadow  of  the  infallible  church, 
sprung  up  beside  the  reformed  one  into  vigorous  health  and 
size.  The  task  of  the  literary  historian  becomes  from  this 
period  a  more  pleasing  one :  the  glimpses  of  political  and 
mtellectual  liberty  are  more  frequent  and  steadier.  For  al- 
though bigotry  and  prejudice  were  by  no  means  laid  aside  by 
the  reformers,  yet  their  appeals  to  popular  opinion,  and  their 
dependence  upon  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  society, 
compelled  them  to  contend  for  freedom  of  thought  and  judge- 
ment :  nor  when,  in  their  turn,  they  would  have  limited  reli- 
gious truth  to  a  church,  or  a  system  of  articles,  was  it  possible 
to  unite  the  protesting  congregations  into  a  body  resembling 
the  one  and  indivisible  power  they  had  broken  away  from. 

All  histories  of  the  Reformation  in  a  measure  resolve  them- 
sehres  into  biography, — popular  feeling  being  but  the  links 
and  machinery  which  the  great  actors  of  the  change  employed. 
Not  that  popular  feeling  was  weak ;  it  had  become,  on  the 
contrary,  by  delay  and  concentration  so  strong,  that  it  could 
afford  at  firot  to  abstain  from  passionate  outbreakings,  and  to 
confide  its  interests,  securely  and  patiently,  to  leaders  capable 
of  wielding  and  advancing  them.  The  Anabaptists,  had  they 
appeared  earlier,  might  only  have  riveted  more  surely  the 
chains  of  the  Roman  church.  But  a  history,  wherein  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  actors  is  so  prominent 
as  almost  to  overshadow  in  narration  the  events  of  the  time, 
is  the  most  difficult  to  represent  without  leaning  to  party  or 
person.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  diminished  by  the  interests  at 
stake  being  of  such  a  nature  that  all  men  claim  a  right  of 
sitting  in  judgement  upon  them,  while  few  are  competent  to 
view  them  from  more  than  one  side.  In  no  part  of  the  volume 
before  us  do  Mr.  Hallam^s  candour  and  information  appear 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  Reformation.  He  is  neither  carried 
away,  like  some  who  have  written  of  this  period,  by  an  undue 
admiration  for  the  splendid  but  superficial  character  of  Leo ; 
nor,  like  Wieland,  does  he  consider  the  Reformation  as  hav- 
ing given  a  shock  to  literature  and  philosophy  from  which 
they  did  not  completely  recover  until  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century ;  nor,  with  Milner,  does  he  attribute  a  per- 
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fection  of  character  and  design  to  Luther  and  his  cotempo- 
raries^  unsupported  by  focts^  or  assign  to  them  motives  of 
action  which  they  would  have  themselves  rejected  as  danger- 
ous to  both  church  and  state.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  phenomena  of  the  Reformation  from  one  another  so  com- 
pletely as  that  any  class  of  them  shall  be  represented  singly. 
The  literature  of  the  time  was  polemical ;  its  political  move- 
ments in  their  causes  were  in  great  measiu'e  intellectual; 
and  controversy  sprang  indifferently  from  questions  of  reli- 
gion and  from  questions  of  state.  The  grounds  of  dispute 
and  the  changes  wTought  in  the  public  mind  are  a  part  of  li- 
terary no  less  than  of  general  history :  these  Mr.  Hallam  has 
stated  with  brevity,  but  comprehensively ;  the  altered  posi- 
tion in  the  chief  actors  of  the  time  arises  from  their  literary 
character  and  influence  being,  in  a  work  Uke  the  present,  the 
first  object  of  consideration. 

In  this  view  Erasmus,  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  contrasts  with 
Voltaire,  giving  to  the  elder  wit  however  an  infinite  prefer- 
ence, takes  precedence  of  Luther.  Mr.  Hallam  strikes  the 
balance  between  those  who,  like  Jortin,  have  drawn  Erasmus 
from  his  representations  of  himself,  and  those  who,  with  Mil- 
ner  and  the  modem  Calvinists,  give  full  credit  to  Luther  and 
Justus  Jonas  in  their  abuse  of  this  remarkable  man.  The 
failings  of  Erasmus  are  the  more  conspicuous  from  their  being 
in  general  on  the  surface :  they  are  not,  like  those  of  some 
of  his  cotemporaries,  so  mixed  up  with  his  virtues  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  analyse  their  characters  without  at  the 
same  time  decomposing  them. 

**  An  extreme  sensibility  to  blame  in  his  own  person/'  says  Mr.  Hailam, 
"  with  little  regard  to  that  of  others ;  a  genuine  warmth  of  friendship 
towards  some,  but  an  artificial  pretence  of  it  too  frequently  assumed  ;  an 
inconsistency  of  profession  both  as  to  persons  and  opinions,  partly  arising 
from  the  different  character  of  his  correspondents,  but  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  varying  impulses  of  his  ardent  mind,  tend  to  abate  that  respect 
which  the  name  of  Erasmus  at  first  excites,  and  which,  on  a  candid  esti- 
mate of  his  whole  life,  and  the  tenor  even  of  his  correspondence,  it  ought 
to  retain.  He  was  the  first  conspicuous  enemy  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, the  first  restorer  of  Christian  morality  on  a  scriptural  foundation, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ridiculous  assertion  of  some  modems  that  he 
wanted  theological  learning,  the  first  who  possessed  it  in  its  proper  sense^ 
and  applied  it  to  its  proper  end." 
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n  noting  the  changes  in  their  opinions^  historians  have 
iligvriierd  shown  themselves  more  lenient  to  Luther  than  to 
Eiiksmits^  It  k  usually  said  that,  as  his  researches  and  ar- 
guments grew  more  profound  and  intense,  the  truth  opened 
i^n  Luther,  wlille  Erasmus  had  a  restless  humour  of  mo\ing 
which  he  did  not  resolve,  and  of  urging  others  on  a 
le  would  not  enter  upon  himself.  Temperament,  which 
\^  made  a  fault  in  the  one,  is  cried  up  for  a  virtue  or  a  spe- 
cial  gnioc  in  the  othen  But  a  fairer  way  of  drawing  a  parallel 
between  these  extraordinary  men  is  to  consider  them  less  as 
fellow-workers  in  the  same  cause,  than  as  respectively  leading 
two  opposite,  but  not  hostile,  parties  of  reformers.  Krasmus 
opposed  ignorance,  Luther  error  and  corrupt  practices  in 
religion*  Both  had  the  same  enemies  to  contend  with ;  and 
Elmsmus  had  an  unlucky  gift  of  making  foes  in  all  parties, 
while  Luther^s  boldness  and  liis  prominent  station  among  the 
reformers  secured  him  at  all  times  a  band  of  adherents,  whe- 
ther among  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  doctrine,  or  those 
wbo  were  anxious  to  secure  an  undaunted  leader  for  stiU  wider 
aehemes  of  innovation.  Thus  against  the  oscillations  of  Eras- 
mus it  would  be  fair  to  set  Luther's  "  gusts  of  dogmatism  '* 
and  stormy  presumptuousness— to  compare  Erasmus's  con- 
ftitutjanal  timidity  with  Luther's  constitutional  pride^to 
^Meigh  their  actions  with  reference  to  the  ends  that  each  ex- 
^■cted  or  proposed — and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  Erasmus 
apparently  drew  back  from  the  reformation,  the  reformers,  on 
the  ather  hand,  had  not  only  outstripped  his  wishes,  but  were 
realtsiiig  in  their  antinomial  extravagances  some  of  his  most 
mtiooal  fears*  Perhaps,  after  all,  Luther's  hest  justification 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  articles  of  faith  sanctioned  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  while  the  friends  of  Erasmus  may  point 
to  the  Calrinistic  synods,  and  to  the  works  and  acts  of  some 
of  the  latcT  reformers,  as  illustrating  by  their  excesses  the 
worth  of  his  caution  and  the  accuracy  of  his  predictions. 

'*  Whatever  may  be  the  bios/*  Mr.  Hal  lam  justly  remarks,  "  of  our 
K3  to  lb«  tmth  of  Luther*a  doctrines,  we  should  be  careful,  in  cr>n- 
rii^(  the  ReforiDAtioQ  as  ix  part  of  the  hbtory  of  mankind,  not  to  be 
ml»l(fcl  by  th€  superficial  and  UDgroooded  representations  which  we  aomc- 
tnuw  fiod  in  modern  writers.  Such  is  this,  that  Luther,  struck  by  the 
K^urdity  of  the  prevailing  BUperBtitioas*  was  desirous  of  introducing  a 
oorr  taiional  system  of  religioo  j  or,  that  he  contended  for  freedom  of 
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inquiry,  and  the  boundless  privileges  of  iodividual  judgement ;  or,  TvHi| 
others  have  been  pleased  to  suggest,  that  his  zeal  for  learning  and  ajocie 
philosophy  led  him  to  attack  the  ignorance  of  the  monks  and  the  en 
policy  of  the  churchy  which  withstood  all  liberal  studies. 

'*  Tliese  notions  are  merely  fallacious  refinements,  as  every  man  of  ph 
understanding,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  early  refonne 
or  has  considered  their  history,  must  acknowledge-  The  doctrines  of  I 
ther,  taken  altogether,  are  not  more  rational,  that  is,  more  conformable  1 
what  men,  a  priori,  would  expect  to  find  in  religion,  than  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome  :  nor  did  he  ever  pretend  that  they  were  so.  As  to  the 
privilege  of  free  inquiry,  it  was  of  course  exercised  by  those  who  deserted 
their  ancient  altars,  but  certainly  not  upon  any  latitudinarian  theory  of 
right  to  judge  amiss.  Nor,  again,  is  there  any  foundation  for  imagining 
that  Luther  was  concerned  for  tlie  interests  of  literature.  None  had  I 
himself,  save  theological ;  nor  are  there,  as  I  apprehend,  many  allusioi 
to  profane  studies,  or  any  proof  of  his  regard  to  them.  In  all  his  work 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  both  the  principles  of  this  great  foun 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  so  intense  an  ap|>li 
to  theological  controversy,  checked  for  a  time  the  progress  of  philo 
and  philosophical  literature  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Every  solution 
the  conduct  of  the  reformers  must  be  nugatory,  except  one,  that  they  we 
men  absorbed  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of  God." 

—Pages  418-19. 

m  m  *  m  * 

"  In  the  history  of  the  Reformation  Luther  is  incomparably  the  greatest 
name.  We  see  him,  in  the  skilful  composition  of  Robertson,  the  chief 
figure  of  a  group  of  gownsmen,  standing  in  contrast  on  the  canvass  with 
the  crowned  rivals  of  France  and  Austria,  and  their  attendant  warriors, 
hut  blended  in  the  unity  of  that  historic  picture.  This  amazing  influence 
on  the  revolutions  of  his  own  age,  and  on  the  opinions  of  mankind,  seem* 
to  have  produced,  as  is  not  unnatural,  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  intel- 
lectual greatness.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  he  wrote  his  own  Ian* 
goage  with  force  and  purity ;  and  he  is  reckoned  one  of  its  best  models. 
The  hymns  In  use  with  the  Lutheran  church,  many  of  which  are  his  on 
possess  a  simple  dignity  and  devoutness  never  probably  excelled  id 
class  of  poetry,  and  alike  distinguished  from  the  poverty  of  Sternhold  ( 
Brady,  and  from  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  later  writers.  But  from 
the  Latin  works  of  Luther  few  readers,  I  believe,  will  rise  without  disap- 
pQintment.  Their  intemperance,  their  coarseness,  their  inelegance,  their 
scurrility,  their  wild  paradoxes,  that  menace  the  foundations  of  religious 
morality,  are  not  compensated,  so  far  at  least  as  my  slight  acquaintance 
with  them  extends,  by  much  strength  or  acuteness,  and  still  less  by 
impressive  eloquence.  Some  of  his  treatises — and  we  may  instance  his  s 
ply  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  the  book  'against  the  falsely-oamed  order  [ 
bishops* — can  be  described  as  little  else  than  bellowing  in  bad  Latll 
Neither  of  tlicse  books  display,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  any  striking  abilit 
It  is  not  to  he  imagined,  that  a  roan  of  his  vivid  parts  tails  to  perceive  i 
advantage  in  that  close  grappling^  sentence  by  sentence,  with  an  adver- 
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••rjV  which  fiUa  moft  of  hU  eoDtrovensial  writiags  ;  ai^d  in  Bcornful  irouy 
lie  hiul  no  superior.  Hie  epbtle  to  Erasmus,  prefixed  to  the  treatise  De 
ttn^  ttrbitrio,  is  bitterly  iosolent  in  terms  as  civil  a^  he  could  use.  But 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  line  of  argnmeot,  which  enlightens  tlie  read* 
er*5  onderstanding  and  resolves  his  difficulties,  is  always  wanting.  An 
iinl*r»Mnde«t  do?mfttisra,  resting  on  an  absolute  confidence  in  the  infaJlibi- 
5i'  kioe:,  of  hb  own  judgement^  pervades  his  writings; 

>  'vvn»  no  pause  allowed,  to  the  hesitating  ;  whatever 

stttods  in  the  way  of  his  decision'^,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  tlie  school- 
i  *ftd  philosophers,  the  canons  and  councils,  arc  swept  away  in  a  cur- 
tit  of  iiupetuou5  declamation  ;  and  as  everything  contained  in  Scripture, 
rtrdrogto  Luther,  is  easy  to  be  understood,  and  can  only  be  understood 
in  hia  stmite^  every  deviation  from  his  doctrine  incurs  the  anathema  of 
iitioci.  Jerome,  he  says,  far  from  being  rightly  canonised,  must,  but 
^br  ioiiie  special  grace,  have  been  damned  for  his  interpretation  of  St. 
Pool's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  That  the  Zwinglians,  as  well  ajs  the  whole 
.diiifch  of  Rome,  and  the  Anabaptists,  were  shut  out  by  their  tenets  from 
vmtion,  is  more  than  insinuated  in  numerous  passages  of  Luther's  wri* 
b^.  Yet  he  had  passed  himself  through  several  changes  of  opinion.  In 
IS  la  he  rejected  auricular  confession ;  in  1520^  it  was  both  useful  and 
r ;  not  long  afterwards,  it  was  again  laid  aside.  •  •  •  These  are 
t  the  oscillations  of  the  balance  in  a  calm  understanding,  conscious  of 
iry  which  so  often  attends  the  estimate  of  opposite  presumptions  ; 
Lte  gosts  of  dogmatism,  during  which,  for  the  time,  he  was  as 
tiAftCftouB  of  his  judgement  as  if  it  had  been  uniform.'* — Pages  513-15. 

The  Reformation  was  so  pen^asive  in  its  effects^  that  al- 
thaugh  it  is  possible  that  neither  literature,  philosophy^  a  more 
rational  system  of  religion,  nor  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mmd  from  any  bondage  but  that  of  the  Roman  church,  was 
ectly  contemplated  by  its  leaders,  yet  these  advantages 
red  from  it.  Perhaps,  however,  the  translation  of  the 
[)tures  into  the  principal  Teutonic  dialects  was,  for  noHh- 
Europe  at  least,  its  great  bterary  result.  Mr.  Hallam 
bas,  in  our  opinion,  passed  too  sUghtly  over  Luther's  serv^ices 
ai  the  creator  of  the  written  idiom  of  Germany :  his  other 
labours  were  shared  by  men  only  less  remarkable  than  himself; 
and  the  historian  who,  like  Mr.  Hallam,  is  free  from  profes- 
aonal  prejudices,  will  probably  find  more  in  tlie  character  of 
reformer  to  excuse  and  explain  than  to  justiiy^  or  applaud, 
in  furnishing  the  German  people,  from  Kaiser  to  the 
servant  and  the  serf,  with  "one  speech  and  language*' 
the  earpression  of  their  spiritual  wants,  Luther,  like  Dante, 
alone.  Me  gave  to  his  countrjTDen  the  only  means  of 
d2 
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union  their  political  circumstances  in  the  sixteenth  centur 
admitted  of.  To  the  frauk  and  cordial  temi)er  of  the  Teutoni 
people  he  introduced  the  sublime  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,- 
elements  of  cultivation  more  congenial  to  one  another  tha 
either  of  them  with  the  sensuous  and  somewhat  ethnic  genius 
of  southern  Europe,  He  was  more  fortimate  than  WycUffe, 
when  engaged  in  a  similar  labour,  in  finding  the  various  dia- 
lects spoken  by  the  German  races  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
transition,  having  lost  in  the  sixteenth  century  many  of  their 
distinctive  forms  and  inflections^  and  having  consequently 
become  more  plastic  and  better  fitted  to  the  purposes  of 
fusion.  It  is  perhaps  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  sepa- 
rate dialects  of  the  German  people  were  ineflcctuaUy  opposed 
to  the  one  and  indivisible  language  of  the  church — the  scho 
lastic  and  mediainal  Latin.  Luther's  attacks  upon  the  abus 
of  the  churchy  had  they  been  made  in  the  language  of  tl 
learned  alone,  would  at  most  have  stirred  up  a  few  schok 
—an  impassive  race— or  perhaps  a  university  to  prote^ 
against  corruptions  of  discipline  or  heresies  in  doctrine.  Bi3 
the  strength  of  every  organic  change  lies  in  the  people ;  and 
unless  *^a  voice  and  utterance"  be  given  to  their  tongue,  no 
private  or  corporate  reclamation  will  be  able  to  bring  down 
the  strongholds  of  abuse  and  oppression,  Mr,  Hallam  sus- 
pects that  Luther^s  "  intellectual  greatness  *'  has  been  exagge- 
rated. This  may  be ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  mind  of 
the  highest  order  is  not  the  gift  of  party  leaders,  or  even  of 
the  foremost  men  in  revolutionary  times.  There  is  a  serenity 
of  intellect  and  imagination  that  cannot  descend  to  the  shock 
and  tumult  of  party  collision.  Burke,  who  when  most  moved 
Rpoke  best,  is  perhaps  an  exception.  But  we  cannot  imagine 
Plato  or  Shakspeare,  Milton  or  Goethe,  as  the  leaders  of  a 
popular  movement.  The  true  parallels  of  Luther  in  histoiy 
are  men  like  Augustin  and  Athanasius ;  with  them  he  must 
stand  or  fall,  whether  the  reader  incline  to  regard  liim,  in  his 
age,  as  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  worlds  or  merely  ad  the 
most  able  instrument  of  its  inevitable  changes. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  of  synchronism  necessary  in  works 
like  the  present  we  pass  at  once  from  Luther  to  Ariosto,  Wc 
should  not  pause  to  notice  Mr.  Hallara^s  account  of  an  author 
so  well  known  as  the  Homer  of  modem  Europe^  did  not  the 


lo'*  connect  itself  with  some  remark- 
eta  in  litijrary  luBtor}%  Ariosto's  great  poem^  like  the 
Troy,  has  little  claim  to  the  honours  of  invention ;  it 
Ser  a  modem  version  of  an  ancient  cycle  of  stories  of 
uncertain  extraction,  lliat  tlie  lay  of  *^  Charlemain  and  all 
hk  Peerage'*  is  transferred  from  a  ruder  age  to  an  historical 
pp  '    '  '  '     lured  from  the  appearance  of  a  similar 

cj  Uorte  d'Arthur3  in  which  a  lay  of  Celtic 

growtb  is  adorned  with  circumstances  and  features  derived 
&oin  .: '  '     '  I  Teutonic  cultivation.    Charlemagne  lived 

withiij  II  id  period  of  modern  Europe ;  but  Ms  ex- 

ploits against  the  Saxons  give  to  his  actions  a  sufficiently 
mrthjc  colouring  for  the  puq^oscs  of  the  romantic  epos.  iVr- 
thuri  a  more  questionable  personage  than  iVgaraemnon,  is  so 
dfagulsed  in  Geoflry  of  Monmouth^s  tales  that  his  real  claims 
to  antiquity  are  impossible  to  adjust.  Mr.  Hallam  very  justly 
nsjects  the  hypothesis  that  Britany,  or  Wales,  or  Cornwall 
Vtts  the  original  seat  of  adventures  and  legends^  wherein  so- 
aety  appears  already  in  an  advanced  state^  and  ideal  man- 
ners, imUier  than  the  phtin  and  cordial  life  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lied  or  the  oldest  Teutonic  fragments,  are  attributed  to  the 
Aaraclers  introduced.  We  should  *^  find  no  end  in  wand*ring 
waxitB/*  of  philology  did  we  attempt  to  trace  up  to  its 
source,  or  even  to  indicate  the  probable  origin  of,  Turpin's 
Getioas  and  the  Morte  d' Arthur ;  it  must  suffice  to  obser\'e 
that  the  Crusades  gave  the  last  impulse  and  the  most  recent 
farm  to  this  cycle  of  stories.  But  with  the  revival  of  classical 
Irarxung  much  of  the  Teutonic  mythology^  in  literature  at 
least,  was  exchanged  for  the  legends  of  antiquity,  and  Ariosto 
is  equally  indebted  for  his  stories  to  Ovid  and  Guido  Colonna 

i  to  the  veracious  archbishop  himself.   The  mythology  of  mo- 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  made 
up  of  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyTS,  of  popular  tales  and 
1  traditions,  (wherein  are  preser\  ed  the  **  disjecta  membra  " 

fthe  mj'thology  of  the  German  races),  and  that  mixtiu-e  of 
daadcal  with  Teutonic  fictions  with  w  hich  Boiardo,  Agostini, 
Ariosto  and  Bemi  successively  ingrafted  and  adorned  the 
actions  of  Charlemagne.  Mr.  Hallam  has  not  attempted  to 
trace  the  long  metrical  murations  of  the  story  of  the  Paladins, 
CQiren*  ^»  ^b'^  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  In  Italy,  be- 
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yond  the  immediate  circumstances  of  their  adaption  by  Bo 
ardo  as  the  raateriak  of  his  Orlando  InnamoratOj  first  put 
lished  about  A.D.  1 495.    But  at  the  close  of  his  second  chapt 
he  has  introduced  some  remarks  upon  the  probable  origin 
chivaliy  and  its  effects  upon  poetry.     He  successively  rejec 
the  operation  of  single  causes — the  influence  of  Teuton 
manners^  the  love-songs  and  romances  of  Arabia,  or  the 
finement  of  the  social  feelings  that  resulted  from  Christianit 
—in  producing  a  system  of  moral  and  social  actions  imkno^ 
to  antiquity,  and,  when  it  prevailed,  rather  perceived  in  H 
effects  upon  individuals  than  embodied  in  the  larger  scale  ( 
a  state,  an  asra^  or  a  race  of  men.     He  seems  to  us^  howc\*< 
to  have  fallen  himself  into  a  similar  mistake  of  assigning  1 
one  cause  what,  in  fact^  was  the  resuh  and  outgro^^lh  of  mu 
separate  influences*     His  solution  of  the  direct  origin  of  that 
romantic  gallantrj'  towards  women^  the  soid  of  cliivalrj%  ; 
the  most  characteristic  featiu-c  of  modern  poetry  and  fictia 
in  their  departure  from  antiquity,  is  the  following : 

**  Without  rejecting,  by  aoy  means,  the  influence  of  these  collatera 
and  preptiratory  circamstances,  we  might  ascribe  more  direct  eflScacy  tq_ 
the  favour  ahowTi  towards  women  in  auccession  to  lands,  through  inherit 
ance  or  dower,  by  the  late  Roman  law,  and  by  the  customs  of  the  aorthen 
nations ;   to   the  respect  which  the  clergy  paid  them  (a  subject  which 
might  bear  to  be  more  fully  expanded);  but,  above  all,  to  the  gay  idtene 
of  the  nobility,  consuming  the  inter\'als  of  peace  in  festive  enjoyraenti 
In  whatever  countrj^  the  charms  of  high-born  beauty  were  first  admitb 
to  grace  the  banquet  or  give  brilliancy  to  the  tournament — in  whatev 
country  the  austere  restraints  of  jealousy  were  most  completely  laid  a&id 
— in  whatever  country  the  coarser,  though  often  more  virtuous  simplicilj 
of  tin  polished  ages  was  exchanged  for  winning  and  delicate  artificci^ 
whatever  country^  through  the  influence  of  climate  or  polish,  less  boiati 
ousoess  and  intemperance  prevailed, — it  is  there  that  we  must  expect  ( 
find  the  commencement  of  so  great  a  revolution  in  aocicty*" 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  also  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
**  collateral  and  preparatory  circumstances"  rather  than 
**  the  probable  origin"  of  chivalric  gallantry.  In  the  caus^ 
usually  assigned  for  the  pecidiar  form  of  cliivaJrous  mannei 
and  ideas,  we  can  perceive  only  so  many  separate  phrcnomci] 
arising  from  the  eflects  of  Christianity,  (a  complicate  and  im| 
ginative  system  of  belief)  upon  nations  in  an  early  stage  ( 
their  civilization.  The  point  to  vvhich  they  all  tend,  the  ke5 
stone  that  unites  the  formative  constituents  of  chivalry,  is  tt 


that 
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of  female  purity  in  the  triple  estate  of  maid^  wife  and 
mother,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  her  mediation  as  embodied  in 
&e  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  alone  of  the  ancient  heresies 
d  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  for  ages  after 
intellectual  errors  had  passed  away  with  those  who 
maintained  them*  We  are  perhaps  falling  ourselves  into  the 
very  mistake  we  have  just  noticed — that  of  assigning  to  any 
single  cause  the  joint  influence  of  many*  But  the  idea  of  the 
Virgin  as  the  emblem  of  womau^  and  as  the  mediatress  most 
acceptable  to  the  supreme  Judge,  has  a  common  relation  to 
the  importance  of  the  female  sex  under  the  "  later  Roman 
law," — to  the  tendency  of  the  Teutonic  race  to  female  priest^ 
hcxKii  and  di\'ination  by  women,  to  the  ardent  tone  of  the 
kwe-poetry  of  southern  Europe,  to  the  fanciful  spirit  of  Ara- 
bian poetry,  and  to  the  high  rank  which  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation assigns  to  the  teniale  sex,  neither,  with  the  Maho- 
medans^  regarding  it  as  merely  the  perfection  of  animal  na- 
ture, nor,  with  antiquity,  as  the  legitimate  objects  of  man*s 
diversion  or  self-interest  alone. 

By  comparing  the  Italian  poets  of  the  sixteenth  with  those 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  become  sensible  of  one  of  those 
silent  revolutions  in  national  mind  which  it  is  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define,  and  for  which  external  circumstances  will  not 
always  account.  It  was  not  a  change  hkc  that  inti-oduced 
into  the  literatures  of  their  respective  countries  by  Marino, 
Gon^ra  and  Pope,  in  which,  when  their  novelty  is  worn  off, 
the  symptoms  and  the  sources  of  corruption  are  evident,  and 
may  be  removed  by  a  timely  resumption  of  good  models. 
But  io  Pulci,  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  poetry,  though  in  out- 
vard  form  elaborate,  and  with  even  increased  brilliancy  of 
execution,  had  abated  something  of  "  its  first  love/^  It  was 
not  perhaps  possible  in  the  sL^teenth  century  to  retain  the 
ioitiatory  position  which  in  their  different  lines  the  great 
writers  of  the  fourteenth  had  taken.  But  poetiy,  in  moving 
onward  from  the  ground  they  occupied  and  filled,  unconsci- 
oosly  descended,  as  it  were,  from  an  Eden  upon  the  common 
earthy  bcmutiful  indeed  and  spacious  and  fruitful,  but  nothing 
BO  well  watered,  nor  capable  of  such  genial  growths,  so  "  good 
\*y   '  \  and  so  pleasant  to  the  t^ste"  as  that  "specular 

in  t  God  had  yielded.     Tliere  is  perceptible  in   the 
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second  race  of  Italian  poets  a  less  resolute  faith  in  themselves^ 
a  feebler  mode  of  wrestling  with  great  thoughts,  and,  in  the 
deeper  portion  of  their  poetic  nature,  less  unity  and  steadiness 
of  contemplation  than  in  the  former  one*  Satire  and  humour 
may  accompany  genius  in  its  loftiest  flights.  WTien  grave, 
they  wear  the  garb  of  invective  and  ii'ony,  of  sport  or  repose 
when  mirthful.  But  banter,  wit  and  negation,  and  the  ex- 
travagant combinations  of  fancy  which  from  Pulci  to  Bemi 
inclusive  pen-ade  the  romantic  poetiy  of  the  Italians,  partake 
too  much  of  the  spirit  of  denial  to  consist  with  the  affirmative 
serenity  of  a  poet  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr-  Hallam*8  character  of  iiriosto  is  sanctioned  by  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  best  ItaUan  critics,  who  are  however  in  ge- 
neral better  judges  of  style  and  purity  of  idiom  than  of  cha- 
racter and  form  in  a  work  of  art* 

•'  The  Orlnndo  Furioso,"  he  says,  '•  as  a  great  single  poem,  h&B  been 
very  rai-ely  surpassed  in  the  living  records  of  poetry.  He  must  yield  to 
three,  and  only  three,  of  his  predecessors*  He  has  not  the  force,  simpli- 
city aod  truth  to  nature  of  Homer,  the  exquisite  style  and  sustained  ma- 
jesty of  Virgil*  nor  the  originality  and  boldness  nt  Dante.  The  most  ob- 
vious parallel  h  Ovid,  whose  Metamoqihoses,  however,  are  far  excelled 
by  the  Orlando  Forioso,  not  in  fertility  of  invention,  or  variety  of  iraa^jes 
and  seutiments,  but  in  purity  of  taste,  in  grace  of  language,  audharmoxiy 
of  versification.*' 

Fertility  of  invention  was  the  characteristic  of  neither  Ovid 
nor  Ariosto,  and  hardly  entered  into  the  design  of  either  in 
their  longer  poems.  But  the  susceptible  and  versatile  imagina* 
tions  of  both  poets  enabled  them  to  adorn  the  inventions  of 
others  with  a  graceful  variety  of  narration  and  character,  not 
always  found  in  writers  of  better  claims  to  be  considered  ori- 
ginal ;  while  their  habitual  cheeriulness  often  suppUes  the 
place,  or  at  least  conceals  the  absence,  of  higher  quaUties  of 
genius.  Both  are  deservedly  popular;  but  while  Ovid  is 
ot\en  read,  less  for  his  poetry  than  as  an  ingenious  and 
learned  mythologist,  i\j'iosto,  hke  our  own  Fletcher,  merits 
study  for  the  exquisite  propriety  of  his  language  and  the  ex- 
pressive harmony  of  his  verse^ 

**  Galileo,**  aaya  Mr.  Haliora,  "  being  asked,  by  what  means  he  had  ac- 
quired the  remarkable  talent  of  giving  [lersjiicuity  and  grace  to  his  philo- 
sopklcal  writings,  referrttl  it  to  the  continual  study  of  Anosto,  Hia  simi- 
k0  Are  coaspicuous  for  their  elaborate  beauty ;  they  arc  familiar  to  every 
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this  great  poet  j  imitated*  as  they  usually  are,  from  the  ancients. 

ttam  an  equal  strife  with  their  mtwiels,  and  occaBionally  8ur- 

them.  •  •  »  •  The  variety  of  style  «vnd  of  rhythm  in  Ariosto,  it  is 

kH  by  Gravina,  is  convenient  to  that  of  his  subject.     His  rhymes, 

oathor  observes,  seem  to  spring  from  the  thoughts,  and  not  from 

^  oeeesfttties  of  metre.     He  de&cribes  minutely^  but  with  much  felicity, 

ajid  gives  a  clear  idea  of  every  part;  like  tlie  Faroesian  Hercules,  which 

tettts  grettter  by  the  distinctness  of  every  vein  and  muscte." 

Our  limits  obli^  us  to  omit  noticing  many  portions  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  work,  neither  less  interesting  nor  less  ably  executed 
than  iha&e  we  have  pointed  out.  But  it  has  been  more  our 
object  to  select  such  portions  of  it  as  mai  ked  distinct  or  pro- 
gressive periods  of  intellectual  cultivation,  than  to  anticipate 
our  readers  in  their  examination  of  the  work  itself.  We  have 
therefore  omitted  all  notice  of  those  literary  topics,  in  which 
facts  and  dates,  rather  than  opinions  and  feelings,  ai*e  dis- 
cussed ;  and  of  some  others  also,  which,  Uke  the  rise  of  the 
^Bnnean  drama,  are  common  to  the  literaiy  history  of  many 
^MHKies,  and  which  belong  more  to  the  promised  volumes 
of  the  Introduction  than  to  the  present  one.  Under  these 
heads,  however,  are  to  be  found  the  best  proofs  that  the  au- 
thor has  decUned  no  portion  of  the  various  labours  necessary 
to  his  undertaking,  that  he  is  as  minute  in  deUiils  as  he  has 
been  philosophical  in  his  inferences  and  liis  summaries.  For 
the  same  reason  we  have  passed  over  his  account  of  EngUsh 
Ijterattnre  up  to  the  year  1550;  Chaucer  not  falling  within  the 
proper  period  of  Mr.  Ilallam's  inquiries,  and  such  writers  as 
Wyatt  and  Surrey  rather  preparing  for  the  next  age  than 
representing  their  own,  And  indeed  Italian  Uterature  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  a  common  centre  of 
polite  learning  and  arts  in  other  countries.  It  was  the  Re- 
fiDrmaiion  that  first  parted  the  cultivation  of  modern  Europe 
ista  two  opposite  streams,  and  raised  its  Teutonic  bi^anch 
by  degrees  to  an  equal  importance  with  its  classical.  But 
dlhough  we  can  do  httle  more  than  ulhide  to  it,  we  must  not 
pass  over  without  some  notice  Mr.  IliUlam's  account  of  poli- 
tical philosophy,  which  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries rose  up  beside  the  studies  of  theology  and  classical  lite- 
FOttire,  as  a  sort  of  common  ground  upon  which  the  divines 
and  scholars  of  the  age  might  c^rry  on  a  more  peaceful  con- 
those  of  polemics  and  criticism.     And  we  are  the 
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more  inclined  to  oflfer  a  few  remarks  upon  this  portion  of  the 
work  before  iis^  since  it  contains  Mr.  Hallam's  character  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  names  in  modem  literature,  that 
of  the  secretary  Nicholas  MachinveL 

In  the  misuse  of  iVristotle  that  equally  distinguished  the 
scholastic  and  the  Arabian  philosophy  the  more  valuable  por- 
tions of  his  works  were  forgotten.  He  was  made  subservient 
to  dialectics,  but  the  inductive  method  he  employed  in  poh- 
tical  questions  found  no  followers,  until  both  systems  of  phi- 
losophy were  beginntug  to  wane*  Modem  pohtical  philosophy 
was  therefore,  not  like  ethics,  modelled  upon  the  dialogues 
and  discourses  of  antiquity,  but  the  independent  growth  of 
familar  circumstances.  The  dissensions  of  small  republics, 
and  the  continual  shiftings  of  the  political  balance  in  their 
struggles  for  power,  both  in  Greece  and  in  modem  Italy,  gave 
birth  to  the  science.  In  both  cases  too  the  proximity  of  a 
great  empire,  hostilely  impending  over  republics  ajid  foment- 
ing their  passions,  completed  the  resemblance,  and  suggested^ 
not  comparison  alone,  but  rules  and  methods  of  policy  nearly 
identical.  Hence  we  come  to  the  study  of  Machiavel  pre- 
pared to  find  that  many  of  his  maxims  coincide  with  those  of 
Aristotle,  And  indeed  their  principal  diversity  arises  from 
the  different  points  of  view  from  which  their  political  obser- 
vations were  made ;  Aristotle,  in  the  shelter  of  a  court,  fresh 
from  the  contemplation  of  some  of  the  worst  features  of  de- 
mocracy 5  and  MachiaveL  in  the  prime  of  life  and  activity, 
compelled  to  speculate  upon  questions  when  his  inward  na- 
ture prompted  him  to  act.  The  one  took  a  more  comprehen- 
eive  view  of  his  subject,  aided  by  the  leisure  and  security  he 
enjoyed  ;  the  other  a  more  practical  one,  sharpened  perhaps 
by  the  restraint  of  his  situation  and  by  personal  hatred. 
**  Morhof,*'  Mr*  Ilallam  remarks  in  a  note  to  his  account  of 
The  Prince,  "  has  obser\'ed  that  all  the  arts  of  tyranny 
"  which  we  read  in  Machiavel  had  been  unfolded  by  An- 
**  stotle ;  and  Gingu^n^  has  shown  this  in  some  measure  from 
*'  the  elev^enth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  tatter's  Poli- 
"  tics/*  Yet  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  impute  any  pecu- 
liar malignity  to  Aristotle,  even  of  those  who  have  delighted 
to  dishonour  the  name  of  Machiavel. 

Machiavel^  however,  had  few  precursors  in  bis  peculiar 
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juiry,  and  none  if  we  regard  ttie  elaborate  form 
of  his  works.  The  subject  of  government  hiid 
Jit  that  lime  attracted  little  notice,  political  feelings  being 
occupied  with  theology  and  the  ends  or  abuses  of  ecelesias- 
tictd  i>oUty,  rather  than  with  questions  of  administration  and 
executive.  But  Miicliiavel  was  one  of  those  men  who  see 
beyoad  the  present,  to  whom  coteraporary  events  are  but  one 
imong  the  many  possible  forms  of  political  beings  and  who 
behold  in  idea  both  the  past  and  the  ftiture*  With  him 
thereiore  in  modem  hterature,  altliough  More  and  Erasmus 
bad  in  a  measure  preceded  him,  pohtical  philosophy  may  be 
to  begin ;  and  the  science  in  its  progress  has  not  de- 
nicrated  from  its  origin*  being  more  an  exposition  how  evil 
By  be  done  or  avoided  than  how  good  may  ensue.  But 
neither  to  Machiavel  is  it,  perhaps,  just  to  impute  any  singu- 
iiy  in  evil ;  nor  to  the  Italian  character  generally  in  that 
notwithstanding  what  writers  of  plays  and  romances 
have  said  to  the  contrary,  any  pecuUar  tur])itude  in  theory  or 
prwrtice,  Machiavel  reduced  to  general  maxims  the  practice 
and  professions  of  those  with  whom  he  lived  and  acted;  and 
if  he  indirectly  or  openly  approved  of  the  policy  of  Cesar 
Boi^a,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Cesar  Borgia  was  by 
DO  me4ms  reganled  by  his  cotemporaries  in  the  odious  light 
10  which  later  ^vriters  have  beheld  him.  But  the  maxims  and 
the  practice  of  Italian  statesmen  were  the  effects  of  an  in- 
tense political  energy  in  narrow  compass  —an  over-proportion 
means  to  their  ends :  and  in  Machiavers  time  especially 
miseries  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  and  the  fluctuations  and 
disappointments  consequent  upon  it,  had  loosened  all  the 
joint*  of  society,  had  introduced  a  dei^pair  of  any  certain  or 
stable  good,  and  imparted  to  Italimi  politics  that  disregard 
of  nationality  and  infinnity  of  pui*pose  for  which  they  have 
been  so  long  remarkable.  Machiavel  possessed  many  of  the 
tues  of  his  countrjonen,  but  he  wanted  a  vice  to  recom- 
pnd  and  set  them  off  to  advantage.  He  was  no  hypocrite; 
and  by  calling  things  by  their  names,  and  describing  them  as 
they  were  or  appeared  to  be,  he  was  revealing  secrets  more 
dangerous  than  Midas's* 

Machiarv^el  was  not  only  among  tlie  first  who  treated  poii- 
las  a  science,  but,  if  we  except  Philip  de  Comines,  the 
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first  to  unite  in  the  composition  of  history  the  practical  saga- 
city of  the  statesman  with  the  learning  and  refinement  of  the 
scholar. 

"  Seldom/*  Mr,  Hallam  observts,  "ha«  a  more  giant  stride  been  made 
in  any  department  of  litcratore  thaji  by  this  judiciouB,  clear,  and  elegant 
hlatory ;  for  the  preceding  historical  works,  whether  in  Italy  or  out  of  it* 
had  no  claims  to  the  praise  of  classical  corapoaition,  while  thia  has  mnJced 
among  the  greatest  of  that  order.  Machiavel  was  the  first  who  gave  at 
once  a  general  and  a  luminous  development  of  great  events  in  their  causes 
and  connections,  such  as  we  find  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Flo- 
rence* That  view  of  the  formation  of  European  societies,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  it  may  seem  now 
to  contain  only  what  is  familiar*  had  never  been  attempted  before,  and  is 
etiU,  for  its  conciseness  and  truth,  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  read." 

Niebuhr,  in  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  his  laboum, 
cleared  from  conjecture,  should  land  him  upon  safe  hiatoric-al 
ground,  promised  himself  among  the  plejisures  of  his  gre^t 
design  that  of  competing  with  Machiavel  and  Mtmtesqtiicu 
in  political  science,  so  soon  as  the  field  of  history  became  suf- 
ficiently defined  an€l  spacious*  He  alluded  to  the  celebrated 
Discotirses  upon  the  first  books  of  hivy^  which^  though  firc- 
quently  erroneous  in  facts  from  the  author's  too  great  confi* 
dence  in  Livjv  have  lost  little  of  their  value  as  political  trea- 
tises. It  is  however  an  instance  of  the  caprice  of  literary  no 
less  than  of  popular  opinions,  that  although  the  Discoursea 
abound  in  similar  maxims  with  The  Prince,  they  do  not  par- 
take of  its  evil  repute.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  ftir 
by  supposing  that  The  Prince  might  appear  to  MachiavePs 
former  friends,  the  oligiu*chal  party,  a  base  abandoning  of 
their  cause  and  his  own  principles ;  while  to  the  party  of  the 
Medici  it  would  seem  insincere,  and  probably  suspicious. 
And  thus  cotemporary  prejudices  united  with  some  question- 
able propositions  in  the  work  itself  to  give  it  notoriety  iB- 
fltead  of  famc»  Besides,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  many 
masdms  and  illustrations  that  now  seem  of  general  applica- 
tion only,  were  in  all  likelihood  felt  as  satirical  or  invective, 
and  those  who  applied  tlie  comment  were  not  likely  to  s[ 
well  of  the  text.  But  discourses  upon  Livy,  however  tu 
guoufi  in  their  principles^  touched  no  man's  character ;  and 
to  speak  or  reason  malevolently  about  the  dead  was  a  venial 
offence.    Both  works  however  should  be  studied  together, 
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'  there  are  mutual  references  in  each  of  them  to  the  other, 
fiom  which  Gingu^n^  has  reasonably  inferred  that  they  were 
'  I  progress  at  the  same  time. 

■*'  NoDc  of  the  rxplonationa,"  iiays  Mr.  Hallato^  **  assigned  fortlie  tno- 
tma  of  Machtavel  in  TT>e  Prince  is  more  groumifcss  than  one  very  early 
that,  by  puttitig  die  house  of  Medici  oo  schemeB  of  tynuxny 
I  Uitiully  luring  them  to  their  niin.  Whether  this  could  be  reckoned 
tae^  may  be  left  to  the  reader  •  but  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  it 
fDatrvdiets  the  whole  tenor  of  that  treatise  ;  and,  without  paliiating  the 
wont  pawges,  It  may  be  said  that  few  books  have  been  more  misrepre- 
•cnted*  It  is  very  far  from  true  that  be  advtjies  a  tyTannical  administra- 
tioo  of  govemmentj  or  one  likely  to  excite  general  resistance,  even  to  those 
$hom  he  thought,  or  rather  knew  frona  experience,  to  be  placed  in  the 
05t  dtfficolt  position  for  retaining  power,  by  having  recently  been  exalted 
I  it.  The  Prince,  he  repeatedly  says,  must  avoid  all  that  will  render  him 
despicable  or  odious,  especially  injury  to  the  property  of  citizens,  or  to 
thrir  honour.  This  wili  leave  him  nothing  to  guard  against  but  the  am- 
hition  of  a  few.  Conspiracies,  which  are  of  little  importance  while  the 
ople  are  well  aBlected^  become  unspeakably  dangerous  as  soon  as  ihey 
t  hostile.  Their  love,  or  at  least  the  absence  of  their  hatred,  is  the 
haaia  of  tlic  governor's  security,  and  far  better  than  any  fortresses,  A 
'  prince  will  honour  the  nobility,  at  tlie  same  time  that  he  gives  con- 
Dt  to  the  people.  If  the  observance  of  these  maxims  is  likely  to  subvert 
kiuler^s  power,  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  designed  the  ruin  of  the  Me- 
ci.  The  first  duke  in  the  new  dy^nasty  of  that  housej  Cosmo  I.  lived 
years  in  the  practice  of  all  Machiavel  would  have  advised,  for  evil  aa 
wvll  aa  good  ;  and  his  reign  was  not  insecure. 

*•  But  much  of  a  darker  taint  is  found  in  The  Prince.  Good  faith,  jus- 
tice* clemency,  religion,  should  be  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the  ideal  ruler ; 
hot  hie  must  learn  not  to  fear  the  discredit  of  any  actions  which  he  finds 
Dteewary  to  preserve  his  power.  In  a  new  government  it  is  impossible 
to  BTOld  the  charge  of  cruelty ;  for  new  states  are  always  exposed  to  dan- 
Such  cruelties  perpetrated  at  the  outset  and  from  necessity,  *  if  we 
ay  be  permitted  to  speak  well  of  what  is  evil/  may  be  useful ;  though 
^il«n  they  become  habitual  and  unnecessary,  they  are  incompatible  with 
Che  cootinuance  of  this  species  of  power*  It  is  best  to  be  both  Jovcd  and 
feared  ;  but  if  a  choice  must  be  made  it  should  be  of  the  latter.  For  men 
are  naturally  ungrateful,  iicklc,  dissembling,  cowardly,  and  will  promise 
Oioch  to  a  benefactor  but  desert  him  in  his  need,  and  will  break  the  bonds 
of  love  much  sooner  than  those  of  fear.  But  fear  docs  not  imply  hatred; 
nor  need  a  prince  apprehend  that,  while  he  abstains  from  the  properties 
nd  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  Occasions  to  take  the  property  of  others  ne- 
'  ccaae^  while  those  of  shedding  blood  are  rare  ;  and  besides,  a  roan  will 
'  forgive  the  death  of  his  father,  than  the  loss  of  his  inheritance." 

With  this  extract  we  must  conclude  our  extended  notice 
of  Mr.  HaUam's  '^  Introduction/*  That  a  more  complete  work 
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on  the  subject  remains  to  be  written,  its  title  impUes  5  but? 
more  useful  and  seasonable  one  in  the  present  state  of  our 
literature  could  hardly  have  been  published.  We  have,  hoi 
ever,  sufficiently  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages  our  opinio 
of  the  present  work.  The  author's  deservedly  high  re[H 
tation  in  one  of  the  most  arduous  departments  of  hterat 
may  admit  of  increase,  but  so  long  as  he  possesses  his  pre- 
sent qualities  of  candour,  sagacity,  various  and  sound  learn- 
ing, and  refined  eloquence  and  taste,  it  will  hardly  suffer  any 
diminution.  The  principal  defect  in  the  present  volumes 
arises  from  his  passing  over  too  briefly  the  fourteenth  century* 
Hardly  honour  enough  is  done  to  its  great  men,  nor  suffi- 
cient prominence  assigned  to  events  that  gave  form  and  im- 
press to  the  more  splendid  features  of  the  succeeding  one.  But 
the  entire  work  is  not  at  present  before  us.  The  history  of 
the  romantic  drama,  of  Shakspeare  and  Calderon — of  the 
modem  epopeias — of  English  literature,  and  its  long  train  of 
poets,  divines  and  moralists — of  Spanish  poetry  and  histo- 
rians— and  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  is  yet  to  come. 
It  could  hiu-dly  be  in  better  hands  than  Mr.  Hallam's. 
we  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  his  second  ai] 
third  volumes. 


Abticlb  n. 


U  Sketches  in  the  Pyrenees ;  with  some  remarks  an  Lan^ 
Provence^  and  the  Cornice,     By  the  author  of  '* 
Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine/'  and  "  The  Gossip's  W«^ 
2  vols,  post  8vo*     London,  183 7- 

2,  A  Summer  in  the  Pyrenees^  By  the  Hun,  James  EasKiKS- 
Murray.     2  vols.  8vo,     London,  1837. 

LoDia  the  Fourteenth's  famous  apophthegm^  "  D  n'y  a  plfl 
de  PjT^nfos/'  unprophetic  as  it  was  in  its  figurative  sense^ 
mi|^ht  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  downright  earnest,  ati  pied 
de  la  iettre^hy  the  mass  of  English^  who^  long  since  his  time, 
swarmed  over  the  Continent,  centnry  after  century^  trampling 
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tlie  snows  of  Alps  and  Apennines,  yet  leaving  in  neglect,  if 
Ihejr  could  not  stamp  with  obscurity,  that  splendid  chain  of 
mottntnina,  which,  stretching  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
ocean,  contains  almost  unrivalled  stores  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime.     The  victorious  career  of  Wellington  and  the 
British  army,  and  the  succession  of  battles  fought  from  one 
tide  of  those  mountains  to  the  other,  satisfied  the  nation  at 
brpj  that  the  Pyrenees  were  not  really  annihilated  by  the 
dictum  of  tlie  sumptuous  despot  whom  we  have  just  quoted. 
But  when  the  result  of  those  \dctories  had  opened  the  very 
teurt  of  Europe  to  the  spirit  of  British  curiosity  and  research, 
the  magnificent  boundary  line  between  France  and  Spain  was 
practically  unknown  by  the  hordes  who  inished  abroad  "  in 
aearch  of  the  pictiu-esque/'    A  few  veteran  campaigners,  with 
riddled  bodies  or  shattered  limbs,  tottered  at  times  to  the 
baths  of  Bareges,  to  find  relief  for  their  gun-shot  wounds; 
and  occiisional  straggling  victims  of  emmi  or  bile  dropped  for 
a  week  or  two  into  the  summer  gaieties,  or  the  eanx  ther- 
nw/c#,  of  BagnereSj  St.  Sauveur  and  Cauteretz.     But  the 
ob  of  self-expatriated  English,  were  ignorant,  even  by  de- 
Dption*,  of  the  untrodden  region  in  question,  until  the 
^piireQce  of  a  work  of  fiction,  the  ^'Highways  and  By- 
ways," popularized,  and  eventually  went  far  towards  peo- 
pling, the  scene  of  those  stories  with  the  author's  coimtry* 
loen. 

Many  French  and  Spanish  works  were  in  existence,  doing 

ttmple  justice^  both  historical  and  poetical,  to  the  beauties  of 

tlie  Pyrenees  long  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Grattan's 

tales.     Ramond,  the  most  profound  and  industrious  of  those 

who  penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  those  mountains,  made 

fcis  first  excursions  among  them  exactly  fifty  years  ago ;  and 

>unt  of  his  scientific  observations  and  hardy  enter* 

^fomis  an  admirable  text^book  for  all  who  would  trace 

hk  stepE.  The  physiologists  who  preceded  him  have  given  ra- 

th'     *       ^     M '       '       "    proceedings  :  the  measurement  of  the 

fijM  s  of  the  mineral  waters  in  which  they 

aboand,  and  geological  inquiries,  were  the  chief  pmrposes  of 

most,  from  DeCandale  to  Flamichon,  at  an  interval  of  two  cen* 


•  ♦«|f«0llr 


•  when  I  rnthcr  thought  that  Bareges  vms  th©  whole  Py* 
a  of  the  *'  Sketches     now  before  ws,  vol.  i,  p.  391. 
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tunes.  Vidal,  Rcboul,  Cassinij  Darcet,  De  Marca^  Baycn  and 
De  Dicdrich  are  among  the  names  best  known  in  connection 
with  these  subjects,  besides  De  Plantade,  who  in  1748,  at 
seventy  years  of  age^  died  suddenly  near  the  summit  of  the 
Re  du  Midi,  in  the  very  act  of  measuring  its  proportions. 
More  recent  writers,  such  as  Palasson^  Charpentier  and  others 
who  have  guarded  the  anonymous,  form  altogether  a  fund 
on  which  an  Enghsh  author  might  also  advantageously  draw. 
But  Ramond's  volumes  are  those  to  which  both  reader  and 
tourist  may  best  have  recourse  for  amusement  and  inibrma>^ 
tion,  which  is  nevertheless  occasionally  conveyed  in  a  poia^H 
pons  and  long-winded  style,  out  of  keeping  with  the  \ngour  u^^ 
the  writer's  opinions :  and  English  I'eaders  must  pardon  this 
recondite  Frenchman,  when  he  pronounces  that  our  whole 
island  can  produce  but  one  kind  of  cheese  properly  manufac- 
tured, a  pendant  to  the  celebrated  libel  as  to  our  "  twenty 
religions  and  but  one  sauce  " 

The  "  Highways  and  Byways"  were  quickly  followed  by  the 
octavo  volume  of  Mn  Hardy,  with  numerous  minute  and  curi- 
ously-coloured engravings  illustrative  of  many  of  the  scenes 
of  those  stories,  A  work  on  a  larger  and  more  correct  scale 
subsequently  appeared  in  numbers,  from  the  pen  and  pencil 
of  Miss  Young,  dedicated,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Inglis  and  other  stray  travellers  in  France 
and  Spain  have  touched  incidentally  on  their  giant  boundary; 
but  the  two  works  now  before  us  are  the  next  which  come 
under  our  obser\iition  as  wholly  dedicated  to  the  subject  of 
this  article. 

From  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when  the  metallic  and  mj^H 
neral  wealth*  of  the  Pyrenees  attracted  the  notice  of  the  coffl^ 
qucrors  of  the  world,  they  have  offered  a  succession  of  moat 
interesting  historical  epochs,  including  the  passage  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  seventh  century  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
the  birth  and  early  education  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  hero 
of  the  French  monarchy,  the  memorable  actions  of  the  British 
armies  before  alluded  to,  and  the  con\aJsive  struggles  of  civil 


*  Smbo  if  perfaam  the  most  aiidctit  authority'  fat  the  existence  a-s 

in  the  moimtaini  of  Ntvarre.   ThosL'  of  lead  and  *iher  ore  abundant .  a- 

pamdvdy  to  their  qiiujitity  unproductive.    The  iron  mines  of  Eaiadd-  luiuhli  au- 
huaUj  300f000  qttintali  of  ore. 
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rdoring  the  last  twenty  years,  and  down  to  tho  moment 

.  which  wc  winti:. 

The  celebrity  of  the  waters  of  the  various  mountain  sources, 
the  Htujt  honnejf  and  eauJt  ckaudtHy  is  notorious  in  modem  an- 
oiil»^  finom  tlie  time  when  Monsieur  du  Thou,  in  1582,  drank 
fivi&-«]id-tweul  '  s  nt  a  time,  ^^ pluioi  par  plamr  que  par 
n(€m9ii^/' nsi  i  ed  by  the  chronicle.     But  he  was  far 

outdcme  by  one  of  his  German  ser^^ilors,  who  swallowed  daily 
fifty  ghiBses  in  an  hour,  for  no  recorded  pui*posc  but  to  leave 
posterity  in  woudennent  at  the  amaziAig  capaciLy  of  stomach 
enjoyed  by  tua5tei*s  and  meu  in  the  good  old  times.  But 
apart  from  all  medicinal  properties*,  the  waters  of  tlie  Pyre- 
nees combine  every  altractiou  for  the  adrmi'crs  of  liquid  na- 
ture^ from  tlie  cascade  of  Gavarniej  the  highest  in  Em-ope, 
to  the  mountain  rivers  and  the  flower-firinged  rivulets  wliich 
gurgle  lx*side  or  cross  the  paths  of  this  region  of  enchant- 
tnent* 

It  is  scai'cely  fair,  even  If  it  were  not  so  extremely  difficult, 
to  qualiij^  s<*encr}^  by  compoiison.  The  boimdless  vaiieties 
fjf  natiune  present  themselves  in  myriads  of  exquisite  aspects, 
from  the  stupendous  elevations  of  Switzerland  to  tlie  culti- 
iTitod  swmnpa  of  Holland*  Earli  judj^ed  by  each  would  give 
in  imperfect  notion  of  the  enjoyment  which  all  arc  calculated 
f  convey,   llie  anatomy  of  sensation  does  not  present  a  more 

rbid  mistake  thim  that  unliappy  instinct  which  checks  the 
it  of  enthusiasm  with  the  buls  and  i/s  of  the  nei'vous 

teni,  and  cuts  short  the  wholesale  admiration  of  beauty, 
either  in  nature  or  art,  by  some  depreciating  reminiscence  of 
the  distant  or  the  past.  Science  may  compare  and  contrast, 
Imt  true  sentiment  is  not  so  cold-blooded  or  fastidious.  Tlie 
sense  of  enjoyment,  which  is  one  of  the  gi*eatcst  blessings  of 
oiu*  nature,  revels  in  tbe  channs  of  all  creation ;  and,  like  the 
of  M  hom  it  is  a  direct  and  di\ine  emanation,  it  finds  in 
jn  that  "  all  is  good."  We  must  not  therefore,  in 
or  describing  the  Pyrenees,  enter  into  any  attempt 
i  comparison  between  them  and  the  Alps,  any  more  than  we 
should  stop  on  the  romantic  heiglits  of  Scotland  to  draw  con* 


*  FlTQiQ  «  MsiemeDt  of  X(.  FouUn,  in  bis  work  on  the  mineral  waters  of  the  Py- 
rai^oi,  H  s|fpcv»  that  out  of  more  than  one  hundred  sources  one  only  it  acklu- 
Ul«4  tni  iliUDvl  ftll  the  others  ire  «alphiireou». 

vol*.  VI. — N**  Xt.  E 
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trasting  recoUcctiona  between  them  and  those  of  Waks ;  or 
invert  our  feelings  of  delight  while  floating  on  the  waters  of 
Windermere,  to  measure  them  with  those  excited  by  the  beau- 
ties of  Loch  Katrine  or  Killamey. 

The  Pyrenees  may  be  most  profoundly  studied  in  relation 
to  their  analogies  or  discrepancies  with  the  other  great  T 
pean  chains,  as  regards  the  extent  of  their  snows  and  ghir 
their  influence  on  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  differences 
created  by  their  geographical  position  on  the  moral  condition 
of  their  inhabitunts,  and  the  parts  which  they  occupy  in  the 
great  design  of  the  physical  world.  But  as  few  travellers,  and 
no  mere  tourists^  are  likely  to  resort  to  them  with  \'iews  of 
this  natiu'e,  we  strongly  recommend  all  fiiture  \asitors  to  de- 
liver themselves  over  without  reserve  to  the  delight  which  is 
8iu^  to  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  those  glorious  monn* 
tains^  forgetting  for  the  while  that  the  Maladetta  is  one-thirtl 
less  lofty  than  Mont  Blanc ;  as,  in  gazing  on  the  latter,  wc 
never  worry  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  Cliimboim^o 
of  the  Andes  is  one  fourth  higher  than  it,  llierc  exists  in 
the  Pyrenean  chain,  which  covers  an  extent  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  in 
breadth,  cveiy  possible  variety  of  mountain  scenery,  on  the 
grandest  and  the  most  lovely  scale ;  pics  of  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  feet  high,  glaciers,  eternal  snows,  cascades,  lakr  ^ 
rests,  caverns,  interspersed  with  plains  of  abounding  fen 

The  valetudinarian,  the  botanist,  the  sportsman,  the  old 
and  infirm  who  seek  health  in  a  languid  change  of  scene,  the 
young  and  hardy  who  find  it  in  adventurous  exercise,  may  all 
be  amply  indemnified  for  the  trouble  and  the  cost  of  an  ex* 
cnrsion  so  far  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  common-place  voy- 
agers. The  publicity  of  lat«  years  given  to  the  attractions  of 
this  'i^ide  space  of  country  is,  season  by  season,  adding  to  the 
number  of  \isitor3.  The  establishment  of  steam-boats  be- 
tween Bordeaux  and  Dublin  brings  a  great  accession  of  Irish 
residents  to  the  south  of  France,  whom  the  heats  of  Gascony 
and  Languedoe,  as  well  as  the  love  of  change,  force  in  their 
own  defence  to  pass  the  stmimcrs  in  the  highlands.  The 
towns  of  the  P^Tenecs  arc  thus  acquiring  settJed  British  resi- 
dents by  rapid  degrees,  Pau,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  situations  in  the  world,  in  point  of  climate,  land- 
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,  and  the  materia!  teconomy  of  life,  uhich  could  not 
years  back  cauDt  a  single  British  laiuily,  has  become 
head  quarters  of  that  scattered  colony  which  carries  En- 
I  mimners,  language^  virtues  and  vices  far  into  tlie  recesses 
eTllie  IVrcncan  chain. 

The  two  Ba^nereSj  de  Bi^rre  and  de  Luchonj  and  Caute- 
rctx  arc  t;  '    ■  wttahle  of  the  watering  places,  and  are 

muchfreu  ^      I  ench  and  Spanish  families  of  the  neigh' 

battruig  diistricts  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  pleasures, 
i  well  as  by  those  birds  of  passage  of  all  nations  w  ho  flutter 
Dm  place  to  place  in  search  of  the  dissii)ation  by  the  suc- 
tion of  which  they  hve,  and  by  invalids  and  fancied  invalids^ 
V*  ild  renew  the  fountains  of  life  by  di-awiu^^  freely  on 

*  ij^s  of  le  salui  or  la  sanW^  or  exudate  the  ill*humours 

ui'  the  gaming  or  the  dlniog  table  by  plunging  into  the  suda- 
baths. 
Baregesj  in  its  wild  and  savage  valley,  is  the  resort  of  the 
real  stiffer^rs  ^  from  sabre  or  from  shotj'*  or  from  other  of 
those  physical  miseries  w  hich  flesh  is  either  heir  to,  or  accu- 
mulates by  its  own  industrious  excesses^  and  which  the  mi- 
neral waters  have  the  power  to  assuage.  Sentiment  and  ro- 
nance  might  [jrefer  to  nestle  in  the  secluded  picturesqueness 
St.  Sauvein*  or  the  village  of  Eaux  Bonnes ;  and  as  for 
geologists,  botanists,  or  those  intrepid  idlers  w  hose  pm'suit  is 
bear,  wolf  or  lizard  hunting,  the  remote  gorges  and  nigged 
crags  of  the  farn^tf  hills  are  their  natural  resort.  In  short, 
all  tastes  may  find  a  multitude  of  fitting  resources  in  the 
numerous  towns  and  villages,  the  fifty  valleys  of  unrivalled 
rural  wealth,  and  the  ahnost  interminable  ranges  of  gigantic 
toounds,  among  whose  peaks  and  glaciers  the  imagination  of 
Ariosto  foimd  a  worthy  field. 

Tlic  poUtical  interest  so  strongly  excited  of  late  by  the  q\v\\ 
war  in  Spain,  and  the  share  taken  by  our  own  countrymen  in 
\  mountain  exploits,  have  given  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
iultanrous  descriptions  of  tlie  vast  district,  remote  portions 
of  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  the  scene  of  conflict* 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  readers  wiU 
tavc  had  recourse  t^i  those  works,  with  the  view  of  getting  in- 
tion  on  the  stirring  events  of  the  Cailist  and  Christino 
^r-i.^ .  '.,.*}  thatZurnalacarregui,Espai-tero  or  Ev^ans,  with 
E  2 
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their  aJventiirous  followers^  are  the  main  fip^ures  inserted  bj 
fancy  ill  the  region  of  ravine  imd  torrent,  of  ^ihidi  they  ex- 
pect a  scries  of  graphic  dei^ailst     It  is  hn possible  not  to  assc 
ciate  the  principal  livhig  artel's  with  a  h>okc(l-for  account  i 
the  scene  of  thdr  doini^s;  and  it  is  by  such  tu\  adniixtiirc 
liuman  illustration  thai  a  skilful  author  wonld  bcsj)eak  sj 
pathy  for  scenes  of  inanimate  natui'e.   Merc  description,  hoi^ 
ever  enthusiastic  and  eloquent^  of  the  nio&l  mnraiBccnt 
lo^xly  sccneiyj  or  general  details  of  manners,  or  abstract  rea- 
^ning  on  character,  have  no  po^^er  to  i*ivct  the  reader's  at- 
tention beyond  a  short  and  vigorons  sfcet(^h.     Even  the  best 
landscape  painters  arc  a\A  are  of  this  t   they  let  an  isolat^^H 
tree^  or  rock,  or  waterfall  stand  alone  on  its  intrinsic  merit^^ 
But  if  they  would  give  a  notion  of  extent^  they  know  that 
something  human  is  rcquii'ed ;  and  m hen  they  ai*e  conscious 
of  their  own  inability  to  execute  this  well,  they  employ  some 
brother  artist  to  throw  in  the  lignres  of  animal  life  which 
foiTu  the  gi^at  link  in  the  choin  between  obsen  atton  and  ad 
miration.     In  books  it  is  perhaps  of  small  importance  whi^ 
ther  the  charaetci's  be  actual  men  and  women  or  the  creatioB 
of  fancy,  so  that  they  be  painted  with  sn/licicnt  skill  to  cxcit 
the  reader's  interest  in  them  and  their  ad\  enturcs ;  an  intercs 
which  is  then  certain  to  1>e  shared  with  the  scenes  in  which 
they  are  believed  to  have  figured.    It  is  tlms  that  the  descrif 
tive  poi-tions  of  works  of  fiction  cling  so  closely  to  the  mi 
mory,  and  cause  such  insatiable  lon^nj^s  to  see  with  our  ot 
eyes  the  spot  we  have  in  fancy  identified  with  imaginary  bei] 
and  which  their  unreal  existence  has  in  fact  immortahzcd. 

The  great  defect  of  the  works  now  before  us  is  tlie  w  ant  of 
some  sti'ong  excitement  of  this  nature.    The  writers  have  nc 
connected  themselves,  by  the  importance  of  personal  advcii 
ture,  with  the  scenes  they  describe ;  nor  have  tlicy  had  th 
opportunity  of  illustmtm<^  them  with  real  charactci's,  or  1 
enough  to  people  them  with  imaginary  ones.     We  have, '. 
consequence,  four  octavo  volumes,  by  no  means  wanting 
merit,  filled  with  accurate  accounts,  as  far  as  they  iro,  of  a  dc 
lightful  country,  yet  totally  deficient  in  that  magnetic  i>owe 
which  attracts  alike  the  grave,  tlie  gay,  the  reflective,  the 
vcnturouSj  and  stamps  a  locality  with  the  seal  of  genius. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  works  in  poi 
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general  talent  and  the  powers  of  descriptioa :  the  lady  writer 
has  tbe  derided  advantai^.  Some  of  tlie  ^^ Sketches*'  arc 
f  1  tctiii'e.s  of  much  benuty,  anil  (a  rare  thin^  in  the  pre- 

K . ,  uf  some  origiuality  of  style.    The  book  has  however 

8e\'eitd  faults^  niul  this  one  in  common  ^ith  the  nval  work,— 
it  is  by  fai-  too  loii^-  There  is,  moreover^  a  frcciuent  vein  of 
grandmotherly gofisiping.  ojiuable  but  tiresome;  and  aitificial 
flttiempts  at  naivete  in  expression^  not  in  keeping  tiilh  the 
^  sustained  and  reflcftive  tone.    Had  the  matter  been 

c.  _-|  -  -  -d  intij  hss  than  half  llie  feize,  an  attmctive  guide- 
book of  portable  infoimnLion  would  have  been  tlie  residL 
But  ilie  ambition  of  prodneiiij^  a  loork  has  led  to  tedious  re- 
petitions, that  mm'  the  auLlior's  objct-t  nnd  weary  the  reader. 
Mountain  scenery,  however  varied  to  bchohl^  is  still  monoto- 

lius  in  desniption;  it  is  impossible  to  p^ive  fresli  turns  of 
sision  to  accumulated  perceptions  of  the  same  images, 
wiihottt  nn  oversti-aincd  or  <Ustoiix?d  foim  of  wonls.    Great 

tvauitage  would  aecnie  to  both  parties  in  this  case,  on  the 
^of  reputation  oii  the  0)ie  hand  and  pleasure  on  tlie  other, 
if  writers  would  be  content  to  give  one  detailed  picture  of  a 
cnig,  a  ton*ent  or  a  vnllcv,  and,  in  the  good  old  fashion, 
^^  leave  to  the  inin^ination  of  the  reader^*  the  others  which  it 
may  be  requisite  to  inti'oduce  by  name,  or  passingly  to  allude 
to.  One  main  vice  of  modern  authorship,  oii^inating  we  bc« 
lieve  in  the  sovdid  calculations  of  tlie  booksellers^  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  confonning  to  an  cstablif^hed  quantity  in  the  differ- 
eat  forms  of  literary  production.  Thus  a  no\'cl  must  consist 
of  three  voliunes,  as  three  feet  ai^c  rccjiiircd  to  make  a  yard; 
and  it  appears  that  two  volumes  are  essential  to  the  foimation 
^of  for  such  is  invariably  the  amount  of  matix^r  we  have 

*pr  .  I  ally  to  work  thi\iugh.    Those  who  are  hapi)ily  ex- 

empt from  cither  line  of  authorship,  andnm  no  risk  of  being 
BtHflched  on  the  Pi'ocrnstean  beds  of  iUbcmavle.Mai'lborongh 
or  Conduit  sti'cets,  may  smile  at  the  melancholy  tnith,  and 
make  a  joke  of  **  the  long  and  the  short  of  it/*  But  seriously 
speaking,  literature  is  in  a  sad  plight  when  its  value  dependi 
UQ  measurement. 
Now  the  lYi*cnees,  merely  as  objects  of  superficial  descrip- 

L»n,  do  not  furnish  matter  for  seven  or  eight  huniked  pages. 

I^citber  of  the  works  before  us  have  any  pretension  to  acien- 
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tific  research,  or^  as  we  have  already  intimated,  to  narrati 
detail;  and  both  are  consequently  vamped  up,  to  make  tl 
required  complement  of  letterpress,  \vith  historical  descrip- 
tions of  places  totally  unronneeted  with,  and  remote  from,  the 
districts  that  give  them  their  common  title.  What  on  earth 
have  Paris^  Versailles,  Rambouiilet,  Vendomc,  Tours,  Angoi 
l^rae^  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Toidon  or  Genoa  to  do  wii 
*•  Sketches"  of  those  lofty  repons  which  stand  as  it  were 
tween  earth  and  heaven?  Yet  one-third  of  the  first  volume 
and  more  than  half  of  the  second,  are  filled  up  with  rifaci 
mmti  of  all  that  has  been  a  hundred  times  published  about 
those  places.  Mr,  Murray  lets  his  readers  off  more  easilj^^ 
confining  his  preliminary  irrclevancies  to  Toulouse,  the  flort^H 
games,  the  canal  of  Langaedoc,  Carcassone,  Limoux  and  Per* 
pignan. 

The  legitimate  base  of  the  Pyrenean  chain,  approached 
a  southerly  direction,  is  the  district  called  the  Landes  of  Gas- 
cony.     There  we  may  fairly  allow  the  tourist  to  begin  his  Ii 
hours  of  description ;  and  nothing  can  afford  better  materi 
for  contrast  with  the  mountain  main-work  he  has  taken  in 
hand  tlian  those  vast  and  sandy  plains.     After  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  preparatory  pages,  the  authoress  of  the 
*^  Sketches  "  thus  commenceSj  and  the  extract  will  give  a  fiur 
specimen  of  her  general  style  and  tone  of  thought. 

"  And  DOW  wc  are  in  the  Landes,  which  (here  at  least)  have  much  Tea« 
character  and  more  colouring  than  I  expected.     As  we  descended  towards 
the  sandy  tracts,  a  fine  forest-stretch  broke  upon  us.    To  me  a  wide  e; 
tent  of  forest  has  an  ineipreBsiblc  charm ;  I  rejoice  in  its  deptli,  its  d 
ness,  its  solemnity,  and  the  frequent  and  high-toned  poetry  of  ita  lone 
cesses.   There  are  so  many  secrets  in  its  bosom ;  such  volumes  of  thoui 
and  fancy  in  its  silence  and  in  its  sounds, — in  the  odours  that  breal 
from  the  leaves^  the  bark,  the  grass,  and  from  the  wild-Jlowers  that 
to  bloom  for  us  alone,  and  who^e  perfume,  like  a  strain  of  sweet  and  wel 
remembered  rausict  unlocks  the  past,  and  quickens  its  monumental  effigi 
into  life.     O  the  past  J  the  pa^st  1  how  often  dn  we  think  it  dead  and  (foi 
when  it  lies  hidden  in  a  fold  of  the  heart,  from  which  even  the  fragri 
of  a  Hower  can  draw  it  out  again  I 

•'  ITicsc  sandy  tracts  are  divided  at  internals  by  woods  of  oak  or  pi 
and  tomctiroes  by  delicious  meadows,  that  look  as  if  they  had  run  a^ 
with  their  neighbour's  verdure,  to  spread  it  out  on  their  own  sweet 
aoms.  In  the  midst  of  the  sands  we  fmd  now  aud  then,  and  mucli  oft* 
thau  we  expcctrd.  a  cottage  that  realized— not  the  retdity  probably, 
our  fancy,  {nctures  of  the  hack -settlement  dwellings  in  the  for^Ms  of  A 
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%i  A  lUeaju  whivhf  wUh  the  red  tncn,  and  die  wild  beojsbs^  and  the  oftght 
n%  Uckol  to  it,  is  not  -w^ithout  ita  bad  bits,  but  whose  life  of  active 
ncsorocncs5,  or  fiimily  love-bound  labour,  has  a  fine  aroma  of  thought. 
It)  love,  and  freedom  in  it, 
'*  Bat  1  li  d  uway  frora  my  cottages  in  the  Londes,  each  standing 

on  its  own  I,  entirely  detached  from  any  other  habitation,  within 

a  grove  of  .  oaks  tlmt  might  become  merry  Sherwood  or  old 

Windsor.  iich  cottage  ia  a  circular  well,  with  buckets  suspended 

on  »t»  beam. — ^a  garden  feature  that  cools  the  pulse  a  little^  though  not  so 
rfTcctuotly  as  a  fountain  or  a  babbling  ftream.  It  is  probably  the  frequent 
.ti  of  the  well  in  holy  writ  that  make*  the  sight  of  one  unfailingly 
•  c^  111  iO  my  mind  the  sacred  volumci  with  itd  deserts,  images  and  infinite 
grandeur^  the  thunders  of  its  poetry'  and  the  serious  sweetness  and  in- 
iiaitahie  simplicity  of  its  domestic  narrative — poetry  too,  and  of  the  most 
Vcaotifnl  kind.  There  are  no  fragrant  balsams  liere»  nor  palm,  nor  cedar ; 
nor  are  the  women's  eyes  in  the  least  like  the  'fish-pools  of  Hebron ;'  but 
fcbere  i^  a  soft  colouring  of  shared,  not  desolate,  solitude  about  this  land, 
that  has  aomethlng  of  the  sentiment  of  scriptural  poetry  lu  it. 

"  Altogether^  the  Landes  are  f<*r  less  drcarj^  than  we  expected.  Wher- 
trer  there  are  woods,  and  sometimes  where  there  are  none,  the  ground  is 
tliickly  carpeted  with  fern,— that  Jover  of  barrenness,  whose  large  feathery 
Iraf  yietd*  to  every  breath  of  air,  and  refreshes  the  senses  by  its  bright 
verdure  and  fanning  movement.  Long  lines  of  pine  trees  sometimes  streak 
th#  vpre-c  of  the  horizon,  letting  in  the  sky  through  their  holes  like  the 
r  the  summer  sea.  Even  in  many  of  the  most  barren  tracts  an 
d  heath  brightens  the  parched  surface ;  and  whenever  the  soil 
:  I  liimable  by  care,  there  are  dwellers  on  it. 
i'lji  wc  are  not  in  the  real  heart  of  the  Landes,  only  in  the  selvage  of 
!  de»eft,^ — the  embroidered  corner.  It  is  towards  the  sea  that  the  earth 
nmcs  the  Arabian  aspect  which  travellers  have  described,  and  the  scene 
e»me9  wjde  and  drear,  and  desolate  as  the  waste  *  towards  Diblath ' ; 
i-f  a  great  and  terrible  wilderness  taken  up  by  the  spirit  of  the 
1  down  upon  an  eider-down  nature  that  has  yielded  to  its  eff^ 
re.  Here  is  too  much  habitation  and  vegetation  for  a  true  dc- 
— indeed,  there  is  no  approach  to  it ;  and  though,  as  we  drive 
ag«  the  caniage  sometimes  rocks  in  the  sand  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  and 
\  road  is  floored  with  trunks  of  trees  laid  parallel  with  each  other,  still 
i  feel  ourselves  as  if  cheated  out  of  the  full  complement  of  dreariness  on 
bieh  we  had  counted,  and  miss  the  perfect  originality  of  character  which 
ctlmg  that  our  route  was  the  post — and  not  the  desert  one)  we  ex- 
ifO^d  giving  additional  raciness  to  the  charming  old  superstitions, 
I  and  kgeods  which  arc  said  to  be  still  in  customary  observance 
Koi  mmpie  belief  among  the  people  of  the  Landes. 

1^'  It  b  market- day  somewhere ;  road  thronged  with  cattle,  horned  and 
olhtrwiac ;  pigs  iramerous  and  squeaking ;  aod  geese,  I  was  going  to  say, 

♦*  Thick  Its  aiituraniil  leaves," 

te«  i  but  It  wiU  not  do  to  quote  from  that  divine  book  among  the  geese. 
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and  at  Mount  de  Marsan.     Never  wb»  an3rthiii^  lllte  the  human  port  ofj 
that  iramortal  poem.     I  have  been  reading  in  it  today,  and  with  the  dee| 
delight  which  I  always  feel  when  its  amaraoihiuo  wortls  nie  open  to  me 
Never  was  the  holy  dignity-  of  weddetl  love,  the  mutual  and  entire  confj 
dence  and  sweet  communion  of  two  natures,  both  ignorant  of  eviJ,  j 
kindred  still  in  purity  with  the  angeb  with  whtim  they  aie  permitted 
hold  converse,  so  set  in  speech.     Nothing  can  one  think  of  but  innoccnc 
and  majesty,  love  and  loveliness,  after  haviug  wandered  in  '  the  alley 
green  *  of  that  true  paradise,  and  scented  the  flowmg  odoui^,  '  cassia,  uard« 
and  balm.*  of  its  wilderness  of  sweets, 

"  But  highway  or  byway  ramblers  cannot  long  dwell  upon  a  train  of 
thought,  however  congenial  it  may  he  to  their  hearts  and  fancies ;  theiTj 
actual  position  is  unfriendly  to  continunus  musing,  and  favourable  to  i 
quick  impressions  of  a  present  every  moment  changing ;  one  image  jostle 
put  another  with  undue  though  irresistible  lightness ;  there  is  no  gnidq 
ating  fiiom  paradise  to  Mont  de  Mai-san/* — Voh  u  pp*  H5-155. 

The  authoress  soon  gets  faiily  into  the  legitimate  scene 
her  descriptions. 

♦'  Everything  in  the  Pyi-enees  has  a  character  of  its  own.    We  seem  to^ 
leave  France  bclutid  us  as  we  enter  tlieni,  and  the  eye  is  immediately  struck 
by  the  sudden  and  singular  change.    The  dress  of  the  women,  their  ca- 
pulet3  and  capuchons ;  the  physiognomy  of  the  young  men  with  their 
Henri  Quatre  air.^n  e?  ^ai?/-ard;  the  shepherd  look,  pastoral  and  patri* 
archal,  of  the  old  ones  ;  the  southern  nonchalance,  Spanish^sounding  lan- 
guage, and  wai  m  vegetation,  all  combine  to  produce  au  unexpected  effcc|^H 
which  is  increased  by  the  Uibes  of  Spaniards  of  all  classes,  whom  politicil^l 
casualty  or  the  desire  of  gain  have  thrown  in  upon  tlie  country*     The 
labouj'ers  who  come  over  from  Arragon,  being  harder  workers  than  the 
native  peasants,  and  content  with  lower  wageis,  are  sure  to  find  employ- 
ment ;  their  wives  and  children  beg,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  give  a 
foreign  and  especial  chai*acter  to  the  country. 

**  Tlie  shepbeitls  of  B^ain  have  the  dark  eyes  and  the  aquiline  nose^  as 
in  the  time  of  Montaigne ;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  odeur  deforie  coiaei- 
«ic».   The  old  B^arnais  with  his  small  flat  berret,  blouse  of  blue  or  whi: 
his  hair  cut  close  on  the  crown,  but  flowing  over  the  shoulders  like  t] 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  race»  has  something  frank  yet  staid  in  his  aspe( 
which  becomes  the  simple  and  pastoral  character  of  the  country.    I  s[»ei 
especially  of  the  old  men,  the  young  ones  being  fi-ce  galliards,  who  ha' 
not  yet  come  to  their  dignity.     Old  age  in  peasant  men  is  usually  digtii 
fied,  but  rarely  so  in  peasant  women,  who  ai*e  oflenest  bleared  and  full  of 
care ;  while  the  men  contrive  to  setj  off  their  silver  hairs  with  a  heali 
and  pleasant,  though  magisterial,  serenity  of  countenance.    I  have  »een 
few  respectable  Roman-nosed  matrons  here,  stern  as  nortliern  proph 
CMes,  but  erect  and  active  in  their  long  black  robes  and  scarlet  copulcl 
hut  these  lofty  specimens  are  scarce,  while  the  hearty  old  grandads 
all  of  the  same  upright,  ruddy^  patriarchal  race.  The  young  men  are  oi 
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ne,  yfith  n  mArked  expre»i^ion  of  shrewdness  RBd  simplicity;  two 
Jiljcs  Apparetitly  opposite,  but  frequeoUy  united ;  the  young  woroca  in 
Dirml  comely,  5U(>erb  in  the  valley  d'Ossau,  pretty  and  coquette  at  Pau, 
expert  (the  daiu^ela  of  Pau,  Teoeau)  in  the  tie  of  a  madinsa  as  the  in'iseUes 
of  BotinirAUx  j  auiJ,  if  the  scandaJous  chronicle  says  true,  not  at  all  dia- 
po9<?d  to  foMfiw  the  exajnple  of  that  fair  girl  of  MonaBque.  who  seeing  tliat 
Tiade  au  iinpreasioti  on  the  susceptible  heart  of  Francis  the 
1  scorchctl  her  face  till  fihc  deslioyed  every  thing  that  could 
have  excited  his  daogernus  a<j miration. 

•*  Id  aaminer,  the  Iis^hl  vest  or  the  blouse  (Ihe  long*sleevcd  tunic  of 
the  ancient  mooQfnetit*)  is  the  habitual  dress  of  the  Beamais  peasant..  In 
cold  wealjjcr,  the  cape  wilh  its  fria*  's  hood  keeps  out  the  biting  air.  It 
is  pfobably  the  same  'Cape  Bci gerique*  which  *Sainct  Martin  acheta  pour 
•an  usage  '  hundreds  of  years  ago*  In  remote  places  the  people  are  like 
weil-prescr^etl  coins,  that  haud  down  to  us  the  fashion  of  past  ages, 

"  The  Beamais  peasant  is  cordial,  shrewd,  civil  and  hospitable;  fin  ei 
mnfitfU^  say  tliose  who  do  not  love  him  ;  but  those  who  do,  tell  charming 
r\t%  of  his  kindly  wclcoming^s  and  disdain  of  remuneration,  hia  cour- 
s,  jfiyoua,  careless  spirit.  Mildness  and  urbanity  seem  especially  to 
belong  to  his  cbaiacter ;  but  the  rougher  Bigorrais,  who  piques  himself  on 
hi*  frankness,  calls  him  more  silken  than  sincere,  live  Uearoais  peasant 
is  story-loving,  food  of  long  gossipings  at  the  cabin  fire  by  the  resinous 
blaze  of  the  pine  branch,  fond  of  the  hroille*^  of  the  garhurei^  with  nr 
without  tiu'  salted  leg  of  a  fat  grKJsc,  or  the  slice  f»f  bacfiu  in  it ;  fond  too 
fthe  btin  vin  de  Juian90t],  non  bapliae,  but  sober  Will>al|  and  generally 
\  is  said)  a  »t>aie  liver.  His  days  seem  to  pass  wilhout  cajc,  as  without 
tht  poinrer  of  lujcurious  indulgence,  and  much  as  the  shepherds  did  in  Vir- 
g0*a  tinic^  or  at  least  in  his  Eclogues," — Vol.  i.  pp.  2 1 5-2 IS. 

Tlic  following  IS  corrcrt  in  w  hat  it  tells  of  customs  and  su- 
perstilions ;  but  there  are  ntany  olhei's  more  curious,  which 
we  cannot  here  enter  on,  in  full  force  in  those  districU  of  tlie 
Pyrenees  to  %vhich  our  authoress  did  not,  and  indeed  could 
not,  penetrate. 

"  Amongst  ihe  old  customs  still  in  due  observance  in  the  Fitenees  is 
ooe  which  usually  takes  place  on  Shrove  Tuesday ;  when,  if  there  happens 

I  be  a  man  In  the  countiy  who  has  received  a  drubbing  from  his  wife, 
I  pot  up  with  it,  he  is  seized  upon  by  some  of  the  stnrdiest  of  his  neigh- 
i«  placed  upon  an  ass  with  his  face  tuincd  towards  the  tail^  and  so 

irmikd  about ;  and,  I  believe,  with  the  additional  dcgi  adation  of  an  ex- 
idiiBatory  paper  pinned  to  the  back  or  breast.  The  huge  Christmaa  log, 
itoepcd  in  wine,  and  set  round  with  smaller  ones  in  the  form  of  a  cross ; 
tlie  buminf  brand  drawn  out  of  the  bonfire  on  St.  Jolin's  eve,  and  care- 
fully preserred  to  feed  the  ne^tt  year's  blaxe ;  tlie  cross  of  flowers,  nailed 


•  4  paste  <vf  maiic. 

t  A  cali1»a§«  souji,  thickened  with  poiaioes,  and  seasuaed  with  hog's  lard. 
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(LgaiDit  the  door  on  the  same  holy  vigil  to  keep  the  tvitch^  out,  are  xu>t 
forgotten  io  the  Pyrenees  :  the  blessed  candle  is  stiU  lighted  in  a  storm  ; 
the  com  standing  in  the  fields  still  blest  on  Rogation  Sunday  with  prayt>r» 
incense,  and  holy  watei ;  St.  Roch  (or  rather  his  representative)  continues 
to  bestow  his  benediction  on  the  cattle  ;  branches  that  have  been  switched 
in  holy  water  still  decorate  the  cottages  at  Easter ;  and  many  otlier  homely 
and  harmless  superstitions,  which  one  loves  for  their  pleasant,  old-fash- 
ioned associations — delightful  ones  I  think—are  carefully  kept  up  in  this 
beautiful  believing  land.  Anotlier  thing  that  I  greatly  love  here  is,  th« 
way  which  the  people  have  of  dating  by  their  saint's  day  ;  and  instead  of 
saying  it  was  the  5th  of  December  or  the  2nd  of  February,  counting  from 
their  calendar  of  holy  records,  as  the  vigil  of  St*  Nicholas,  Le  Chandelcur 
(our  Candlemas),  the  day  after  St.  Martin,  or  the  day  of  A  U  Sou  la.  The 
toll  of  the  an  gel  us  often  brings  a  thanksgiving  to  the  lipg  of  the  shepherd 
who  feeds  his  l3ock  on  the  hills,  and  remiods  the  labourer  in  the  Beldit  of 
n  pious  duty.  I  have  seen  an  old  woman  stop  in  the  midst  of  her  house- 
hold  cares,  and  breathe  a  short  but  J  have  no  doubt  heartfelt  prayer,  when 
she  has  heard  its  distant  sound.  The  invention  of  this  beautiful  custom 
of  tolling  the  aagelus  at  morning,  noon  and  evening,  so  that  those  who 
are  employed  in  their  daily  occupations,  and  are  far  away  from  cburthes. 
may  join  in  thought  with  those  who  kneel  within  them,  is  due,  strange  to 
say,  to  Louis  the  Eleventh. 

"  After  the  maize  harvest  is  over,  and  the  fields  cleared,  the  peasants 
go  about  to  their  neighbours*  houses  offering  their  gratis  help  to  ^grtner* 
iU  and  sit  up  all  night  in  the  barn,  working,  singing,  drinking  white  wloe. 
(via  du  pays),  eating  chestnuts,  and  tcUing  stories.  This  cheerful  custom 
does  not  belong  to  the  superstitions  of  tlie  people,  but  to  their  sociable  and 
friendly  habits,  of  which  they  have  many,  and  all  of  a  rustic  character  and 
colouring.  There  is  a  superstition,  and  not  a  pleasing  one*  which  I  thought 
belonged  alone  to  Italy.  Yesterday  I  was  warned  by  a  peasant- buy  against 
taking  flowers  from  some  children  w^ho  offercKl  thcra  to  me.  It  was  tlie 
custom,  he  told  me,  for  any  one  who  had  a  friend  ill  or  dying  to  tie  up  a 
small  nosegay  and  put  it  into  the  hand  or  the  breast  of  the  sick  person, 
and  then  offer  it  to  the  next  comer,  or  throw  it  into  the  first  carriage  they 
chance  to  meet  with.  The  flowers  are  supposed  to  carry  off  the  roaladj^ 
from  the  person  afflicted,  and  to  give  it  to  the  one  who  receives  them.  If 
another  does  not  take  the  infection,  the  sick  person  cannot  be  cured*  I 
had  been  in  many  places  in  Italy,  where  this  belief  existed,  but  did  out 
expect  to  find  it  here. — Vol.  i.  pp.  232-235. 

There  is  depth  and  fiilness  of  fancy  as  well  of  language  in 
the  following  passage,  to  be  understood  really  by  those  only 
who  have  entered  into  tlie  "  secrets"  %vhich  tlie  authoress  only 
knows  of  in  iinagmation ;  for  they  are  cot  to  be  learned  in  Uie 
beaten  paths  of  the  PjTeuees. 


*  To  detach  the  gram  Irum  the  ilalk  by  Iric^on. 
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^  lluK^  always  felt  a  eirange  and  mystenaua  emotion  on  uiterig  hito 
tbe  secrets  of  a  mountain  regiont  which  has  seemed  bat  a  little  before  like 
tomtihifsg  tliadowy  and  unapproachable,  a  sort  of  going  home  of  the  &ouh 
A  grave  aod  melodious  voice  speaks  within  it,  welcoming  strange  scenes 
ilitf  tbey  were  native  onej*,  o\^^Diog  them  as  familiar,  though  we  know  not 
'rikfc  thev  have  beeo  so*  and  hailing  them  with  somethiog  of  the  sweet 
IfBt  tarioua  joy  witli  which  the  dead,  who  lived  on  earth*  may  meet  in 
hoKftn,  I  tV?el  it  now  q&  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  open  to  receive  us, 
■ad  ia  its  soflffst  potency  ;  for  these  are  not  monntaina  whose  asficct 
tkr«atiCi)9  or  appald,  like  those  which  I  have  sometimes  seen  in  alpine  coun- 
tries, and  never  without  an  intense  feeling  of  awe ;  they  are  such  as  the 
liawlCp  who  still  poises  himself  above  ua  like  a  messenger  of  vague  but 
beatjtiful  promise,  is  to  the  majestic  eagle  of  those  sterner  regions.  But 
all  ia  enchanted  ground,  the  reieU ground  of  thought  and  fancy.  I  have 
hue  givrn  away  my  heart  to  mountains  j  and  Uiough  I  may  coquet  it  with 
the  decorated  b*jwcr»  of  art,  yet  the  deep  joy,  the  joy  of  ever- working 
tlif>ught,  c^namoured  of  the  spirit  which  haunts  the  one,  refuses  to  come 
U  the  bottcray  bidding  of  the  other/'— Vol.  i,  p,  248. 

The  observations  of  the  authoress  Avere  confined  to  the 
lower  regions  of  the  district,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
Bagn^res,  Cauterctz  and  Gavamic  forming  the  bounds  of  her 
txcitrsions.  Tiiis  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Pvrenean 
range ;  but  as  far  as  a  lady's  limbs  and  tlie  aid  of  a  chaise  d 
port€ur$  might  carry  her  she  assiduously  penetrated,  leaving 

I  younger  and  stronger  adventurers  to  explore  remoter  won- 
'flie  following  passage  contains  a  gracefid  lament  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  some  charming  touches  of  description. 

"  Cautcretz  has  beauty  about  it,  and  romance  and  wildness ;  it  has 
odeur  too,  but  not  perhaps  of  that  high-toned  and  powerful  character 
L  might  qualify  it  for  especial  eminence  in  a  countr)'  so  profoundly 
i  aa  the  Pyrenees.  Hut  I  speak  of  the  scenery  immediately  sur- 
ilixig  the  village,  which  may  be  called  cheerfully  majestic,  and  com- 
from  its  heights,  and  even  middle  poiots,  some  charming  views* 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  from  the  summit  of  the  Monn^^  which  is 
utuaSif  aacended  at  night  to  catch  the  first  burst  of  the  sun^  when  the 
amp  d'ml  ia  6aid  to  he  magnificent.  The  next  show  poiDt  is  the  Grange 
df  la  Rcine^  a  much  lower  station,  and  at  the  oppofite  aide  of  the  valley, 
be  ftsccot  throngh  woods  of  low  beech,  and  up  the  steep  sides  of  mea- 
,  whose  velvet  green  disqualifies  both  pen  and  pencil^  is  sometimes 
ibrtahly  abrupt,  but  always  beautiful.  The  last  pinch  is  what  pass- 
*hy  might  perhaps  call  perpendicular,  and  moreover  is  carpeted  with 
lippcrj^  turC  without  any  path  or  mark  of  previous  fnotsteps ;  yet  ray 
irmen  preferred  it  to  a  track  lower  down,  which  seemed  to  me  railroad 
i  in  compaibon  :  so  up  they  went  rabrant  on  the  hhhs  of  ihfir  feet, 
\  being  no  hold  for  the  sole,)  with  an  agility  and  steadiness  not  to  be 
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believed  on  henr-say^  and  l^toODing  their  waf  with  tho  provldeDtfal  se- 
curity of  a  drunkco  man,  who  reels  to  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  but 
rarely  over  it, 

"  The  GraDge  de  ta  Ecioc  talcea  its  name  from  a  vbit  to  it  by  tlw  i 

queen  of  Holland  (Uortensc),  who  paused  long  upon  its  beauty;  eo  < 
we,  loQg  and  delightedly.  Betbrc  us  rose  the  lofty  Monn^  ami  its 
compeers,  with  the  daik  gorge  of  Cauleretz  lengthening  to  the  rij^ht,  and 
the  open  valley  of  Angeles  apj^earing  in  a  light  as  soft  as  daybreak  be- 
yond it;  white  to  Ihe  left  the  Ih>UI  PIc  de  IVygara  showed  off  proudly  tii 
an  advantageous  tivilight.  Looking  against  it  as  darkness  falb»  its  fine 
pyramidal  foi'm  seems  lo  delach  ilself  more  dimly,  its  base  to  spread,  tta 
wootls  to  blacken  and  grow  moj*c  massive ;  while  the  green  incbsures  be- 
low* fed  by  sUcama  and  doUcd  with  peaceful  habitaiions,  the  quiet  grange, 
the  mellow  thatch,  seen  dimly  through  the  low  tiees,  still  keep  some  cq 
louring  of  light  on  tlieir  brighter  surface. 

**  I  know  of  nothing  so  Ijcaatiful  as  the  shut  of  evening  in  the  mountAia 
gorges,  when  the  deepening  twilight  falls  like  the  shadow  of  an  angel** 
wingupon  the  landscape^  and  the  Hgtit  of  day  still  lies,  as  if  upcm  anotliQ 
world,  on  the  distant  oj>enirjg,  as  hope  does  on  the  threshold  of  the  hea 
tliough  darkness  may  be  in  its  inner  chambers.     Cut  when  is  the  hour  i 
which  tlie  lights  of  heaven  arc  not  beautiful?   Even  ibc  dreary  or  the  \ 
gry  ones  have  beauty  in  them  to  the  eye  that  seeks  it,— a  solJen  beautyJ 
perhaps  a  fearftd  one ;  but  how  lifted  above  all  common -place  impreasioiis 
mrc  those  which  tlie  soul  leccives  from  its  contemplation  I 

*'  I  think  I  should  clearly  love  to  he  tiT.nsportcd  now  and  then  on  a  warm 
cloud  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  or  under 
the  pale  circle  of  tlie  moon,  to  see  the  golden  eye  ch^sc,  an»l  liear  the  chimes 
of  lieaven,  or  at  tlie  early  daybi*eak,  when  the  young  light  seems  to  lift 
up  the  darkness  tlmt  hangs  heavily  upon  it ;  but  as  it  isl  am  bound  to  the 
valleys,  and  there  aie  many  sweet  bits  and  corners  here  Umt  reconcile  one 
to  an  humbler  level,  such  as  the  bank  on  which  we  now  iTpose^  listen iog 
to  Uie  rough  waters,  wootls  iTinning  upwarrls  frarn  the  eycj  ledges  project- 
ing towards  it,  and  the  mountain  renins  making  w  ild  vistas  tltat,  as  tlie  day 
rightcns  or  the  evening  falls  upon  them,  assume  various  and  mystical 
aspects,  shadowing  out  a  land  that  one  might  imoginc  traversod  by  other 
hunters  than  the  tirown  ^*f/T^#  that  clamber  up  after  the  bears;  though 
the  last  i>crbapft  Ijccomc  it  best,  and  are  moi^  native  to  the  ru<le  moun- 
tains than  the  plumed  spccti^s  of  the  gallant  knights,  Counts  of  Bigorre 
and  chieftains  of  Ceam,  who  s'Jll  fight  and  hunt  in  song  and  story  over 
the  daik  Pyrenees.  Yet  only  in  song  aj id  story,  fur  Uieir  material  presence 
has  vanished  with  tlie  chateaux  and  the  chatelalns,  to  make  way  for  tho 
wuetairie  and  the  red  capulct/'— Vol.  t.  pp.  290-298. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  contnLsted  simplicity  of  the 
tnuleteei 3  and  shepheids^  tlie  pniici|ial  U>ing  fcaitircs  af  tli06e 
wild  scenes. 

"  Tkt  Spft&ish  muleteers  arc  sAid  to  be  a  Hue  mce^-^il  »&w  t  simple  at 
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%  with  A  fringed  instq)  and  a  slashed  knee,  and  so  hung  about  witlj 
ai^leti  and  other  gaodcriea,  that  at  a  distance  I  thought  he  jin^lcil,  and 
jBtj'  '  1  have  fancied  tliat  he  had  as  many  bells  U[»on  him  as  his  mule, 
a  jiiytius,  carckiis,  varying  liie,  anil  as  tlicy  arc  always  smug^ 
^T%  a^  vvvil  as  muleteers,  has  something  in  tt  of  excitement  and  ai] venture 
that  keeps  the  spirit  alive,  and  woiks  hcaltlifuliy  ou  the  Ijody  through  the 
nieilivim  of  the  mind*  Tlie  accidents  of  such  a  \\(e,  and  ils  enjoyments, 
eatirrly  unclouded  by  any  qualm  of  conscience, — ^for  it  is  the  cuslnrahouse 
officer*  not  the  Bmug^lej,  who  is  hcic  considcied  as  the  robber, — endear  it 
tothuse  who  adventure  in  its  course.  If  lliey  ate  pindicd  today,  their 
wAm  BOtl  wlnc^slins  may  l>e  replenished  tomorrow ;  if  the  morning  rain 
irr  *'  ilirough,  ibcy  can  generally  reckon  on  go»td  drying  ground  at 
ij  .  1  journeyiog  in  bands,  always  in  movement,  their  versatile  life 

fbnasa  tii  iking  crjolrast  to  the  mcfancholy  monotony  of  a  pastoral  exist- 
metm  After  a  hazardous  oi  toilsome  coui'se,  Utc  luxury  of  rest,  of  wel* 
COEB^,  jwrrhaps  of  h:jme,  awaiU  Uicm  :  or  if  their  hcai  lli  be  distant,  the 
inrm  greetings  of  a  familiar  host,  tlie  song  shellcr  of  an  habitual  corner 
where  tJicir  coming  is  looked  for,  ihcir  return  c^pectctl ;  a  bench  by  the 
briii^ht  tire  of  the  humble  inn,  a  scut  by  the  smoking  olio*  kept  forthewelU 
knjv.  n  viiiilor«  whosc  periodical  visits  seldom  fail, almost  supply  its  place. 

•'  But  the  p^or  sbcfiherd^ — the  real  one — has  no  such  comfonable  com- 
p^satioos:  tvrapi»ed  in  hrs  cloak  of  sheep's-skio,  he  watches  his  flock  on 
the  lugh  mountains;  and,  cut  off  for  many  months  from  al)  communica^ 
lion  with  home  or  friends,  paces  away  his  houi"s  on  his  solitary  heath, 
Muployeil  pn!\ap8  in  knitting  the  coaisc  stockings  meant  to  constitute  his 
wiriUr  pmvi^ion*  His  days  are  passed  in  the  solitude  of  tbe  wild,  his 
h\  '  siddude  of  his  hut ;  he  cats  his  cake  of  maize,  and  swallows 

.  ^  .  of  milk  in  silence^  and  lies  down  to  rest  wiUiout  a  living  soul 
hiro  t-o  whom  he  can  say  *  God  bless  you  !  *    Even  tlic  sabbath- belt 

at  tolla  io  all  within  its  sound  to  the  general  act  of  pious  acknowledge- 
ment, has  no  voice  in  I  he  deseil ;  and  the  prayer  which  we  are  taught  to 
?  wjli  l»i?  accepted  when  two  or  three  aie  gathered  together  in  the  name 
TGod,  roost  be  pronounced  alone." — Vol.  i,  pp*  303-304. 

The  following  observations  on  the  ijihabitanta  in  general 
I  just  as  they  ai^e  well  expressed* 

'  The  seemingly  (and,  I  believe,  rcaily)  happy  condition  of  the  peorantB 
here*  who  are  usually  small  proprietors,  and,  as  their  itress  denotes^  suffi- 
cirndy  at  ease  lo  lay  by  for  a  certain  degree  of  luxury,  makes  the  serious- 
acas  of  their  habitual  deportment,  as  contrasted  with  the  lively  image  pre* 
-viously  formed  of  French  volatility',  appear  remarkable  to  sti  angers ;  who« 
drawing  tlicir  idea  of  national  chamctcr  from  imperfect  sources,  believe  a 
Frenclinian  to  be  a  portion  of  organized  quicksilver,  and  that  those  who 
are  ti^  gay  must  be  dull.  But  the  fact  \s  that  Frenchmen*  now  everywhere 
tliinlcrrnt  ^^  influenced,  like  all  other  people,  by  the  moral  and  physical 
ilnfto^i  <h  surrounds  ihem;  and  the  shepherd  or  small  farmer 

Jmri^  a^  r  fDmintain- valley  St  condemned  by  his  lonely  calllugi  re* 
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mote  abode,  and  the  long  inclement  ^vlnter  to  which  hla  bleak  |>oslt|l 
ftubjects  him^  to  frequetit  solitude  or  home  seclusion,  becomes  grave  in 
habit,  not  from  inteUectual  deficiency.     From  the  eanie  cause  his  atb 
ment  to  the  objects  that  interest  him  becomes  stronger  ;  those  are  few,  i 
often  confined  to  his  flocks  his  hut,  and  his  mountains.     If  they  should  I 
shared  with  dearer  objects,  they  are  still  few.     Affection  is  not  ecatte 
over  a  large  space,  or  weakened  by  many  divisions ;  it  is  concentratd 
and  therefore  deep.   Those  who  live  in  the  world  love  so  many  things, 
love  them  in  such  various  ways,  that  it  loses  its  body,  and  becomes  ex* 
panded  into  thinness ;  but  in  a  remote  spot,  the  calls  upon  the  heart 
few  and  statiouar)'.  and  the  prodigious  intluence  which  habit  has  over  < 
sympathies  would  of  itself  account  for  the  attachment  which  the  inhab 
anta  of  unfrequented  countries  feel  for  their  mountains  and  their  vallcjj 
even  if  the  natural  instinct  and  memory  of  love,  which  attaches  us  to  1 
place  of  our  birtli  and  the  scenes  of  our  childhood  never  existed/*— VJ 
ii.pp.  33,  34, 

The  following  brief  passage  gives  a  just  and  eloquent  co 
parisoii  between  the  scenery  of  the  IVi^enees  and  the  Alt 
and  the  effect  they  severally  produce  on  the  mind. 

"  Pastoral  poets  and  landscape  painters  would  perhaps  prefer  the  Py- 
renees to  Switzerland ;  its  scenery  is  softer,  warmer,  more  Arcadiao  p\ 
hai^  more  richness  and  glow,  a  finer  fusion  of  tints  and  more  hanoonyJ 
tone  than  usually  belongs  to  the  strong  contrasts  and  decided  outlinesl 
Swiss  landscape ;  hut  it  has  not  the  same  generally  tlaring  character, 
same  universal  strength  and  mightiness.  None  will  refuse  to  admit  I 
there  is  great  force  and  sublimity  in  the  high  regions  of  the  Pyrcne 
when  the  lovely  majesty  of  Nature  enthrones  itself  in  the  desert  j  all  will 
allow  the  infinite*  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  softer  part  of  Swttxerlan 
but  it  is  of  the  general  character  of  each  country  that  I  speak«  not  of  iii 
vidual  scenes, 

'*  The  sentiment  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  'm  S wither  1« 
is  oflen  profoundly  melancholy  ;  there  is  awe  in  it,  and  great  grandet^ 
llie  soul  no  longer  looks  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  stands  face  to  ti 
with  those  high  intelligences  of  which  before  it  had  only  gleams*, 
there  is  too  much  coming  and  going,  too  much  jostling  and  crowding,  ' 
much  talking  of  scenes  and  projects,  for  the  full  indulgence  of  the  intea 
and  solitary  feeling  which  tseeks  in  a  world  of  its  own  the  sympathies  I 
quadrate  with  its  newly-winged  desires ;  but  this^  it  is  true,  is  the  fai 
not  of  place,  but  circumstance*    In  the  Pyrenees  the  general  aspect  of  i 
ture  is  softer,  and^  if  I  may  say  so,  more  touching ;  it  acts  more  upon  I 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  links  itself  more  with  our  ordinary  and  hUD 
fi»elings  $  while  we  dwell  upon  it  the  mind,  full  of  belief,  of  happiness^  i 
confirmation,  bears  upwards ;  yet  with  a  love  of  tlie  beautiful  earthy  a  ettt- 
timent  of  its  delights,  a  willtti'rnf^B  to  linger  on  it,  as  tf  it  were  annther 
word  for  heaven  •  while  in  t  uid  more  ioleuK 

mountains,  it  f^uttt't^  to  t!i  i  If  from  \\iv  itit 
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to  lose  its  present  identity  in  the  wide  openings  which  heaven  seems  to 
make  for  it."— Vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

After  so  many  specimens  of  beauty  and  good  taste  we  may 
be  allowed^  in  confirmation  of  some  of  our  opening  observa- 
tions, to  object  to  expressions  like  the  following,  which  are  ra- 
ther profusely  scattered  throughout,  and  are  painful  instances 
of  that  idiomatic  familiarity  (to  use  a  gentle  word)  which, 
though  tolerated  to  a  certain  extent  in  conversation,  are  highly 
ofensive  in  print:  ex.  gr.  ^^ scrubby  people,"  ^^ dressy  days,** 
*^  a  delight  of  a  climate,**  ^^  paying  too  much  for  your  whistle,** 
"  a  buzzing,  tiresome,  bluebottle  of  a  man,**  ^^  the  forty-horse 
power  of  a  noble  mind.**  And  such  bits  of  overstrained  de- 
Kription,  as  ^^  Three  or  four  avenues  of  plane  trees  ray  out 
from  Mont  de  Marsan,  prefacing  a  thickety  country**  (vol. 
u  p.  158.) ;  ^^  The  purpling  vapours,  the  crown-all  of  the  land- 
scape, the  secret  of  its  mind  and  mystery**  (p.  178.);  ^^And 
"  beneath  is  our  old  gossip  the  river,  gabbling  to  the  trees 
**that  wash  their  roots  in  its  waters**  (p.  195.). 

But  we  will  not,  though  we  might,  multiply  those  blemishes 
^hich  detract  in  little  or  nothing  from  the  merit  of  the  book. 
Our  authoress  has,  no  doubt,  played  the  game  of  ecarti  in 
France  ?  We  strongly  recommend  her  then,  treating  her  pre- 
sent work  on  the  principle  of  that  very  philosophical  game,  to 
throw  out  all  the  extraneous  matter,  preserving  the  passages 
^hich  may  be  fairly  called  trumps ;  then  adding  a  few  notes 
of  distances,  expenses  of  living,  and  other  useful  accessories 
to  the  most  romantic  tour,  republish  in  the  form  of  a  pocket 
Volume,  and  we  predict  for  it  an  extensive  sale,  and  for  the 
authoress  a  steady  reputation. 

Mr.  Murray  began  his  travels  at  the  wrong  end,  and  finished 
them  before  he  arrived  at  the  right  one.  He  stiarted  from 
Perpignan  and  stopped  at  Pau,  thus  choosing  the  very  ground 
denuded  of  all  immediate  interest,  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
^hich  was  rife  with  events  that  keep  all  Europe  on  the  qui 
tire.  Had  he  made  Navarre  the  scene  of  his  first  or  his  latest 
excursions,  or  let  his  voice  come  to  us 

On  Fontarabian  echos  borne, 

^e  could  have  pardoned  a  good  deal  of  prolixity  in  consider- 
ation of  the  subjects  which  he  must  have  introduced ;  and  he 
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troiild  thus  have  bespoken  attention  for  the  more  obscure  lo- 
calities of  his  course,  and  to  which  the  hunting  cxcnrsions 
he  speaks  of^  but  does  not  describe,  might  have  afforded 
matter  of  sLirring  illustration, 

Mr.  Muntiy  entered  on  his  rambles  vnih.  apparently  a  most 
ignorant  indifference  to  all  thai  \\  as  previoubly  vmtteti  on  the 
subject^  and  holds  himself  foi-th  as  a  sort  of  second-rate  Cki- 
lumbus^  the  discoverer  of  a  world  of  wondei-s  uuhcai*d  of  be- 
fore his  time.  He  asserts  that  there  ai^c  no  works  treating  of 
the  objects  he  undertook  to  c:;amijxej  "  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  FiTn<^h  geoloji,ical  writers,"  under  wluch  term  we 
suppose  he  includes  all  the  scientific  authors,  some  of  whom 
we  have  enumerated.  He  seems  to  have  picked  up  a  volume  of 
Ramond  on  his  way,  (a  ti'anslatiou  of  which,  instead  of  his 
original  lucubrations,  would  have  been  a  valuable  offering  to 
the  English  public.)  and  in  an  appendix;  he  gives  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  heights  of  the  moujitains^  the  n:mie$  of  the 
valleysj  &c,^  without  acknowledging  his  authorities ;  and  even 
tlib  might  have  been  an  ailer'tliou;j:,lit  of  his  pubhsher.  But 
there  were  many  other  French  writers,  besides  those  he  al- 
ludes to,  who  have  treated  of '^l^Tcncan  scenery  and  PjTencan 
peasantiy,^'  quite  intlepc^ndcnt  of  scientific  research ;  among 
them  Monsieur  Tliiers,  whose  political  celebrity  alone  might 
have  attracted  notice  to  his  book;  and  Monsiein*  Battier^ 
w^hose  account  of  Ids  ascent  of  Mont  Perdu  and  of  other 
places  now  described  by  Mr.  MmTay^  has  been  long  before 
the  public. 

This  gentleman  began  his  pedestrian  opemtions  by  a  nsit 
to  the  Can'igou,  the  greatest  point  of  elevation  on  the  eastern 
extrcmit^^  of  the  l^Tcnees,  His  aecoimt  is  very  meagre,  as 
he  professes  liimseLf  quite  incapable  to  portray  *"' the  grandctu* 
and  sublimity  of  the  bird'*-eye  view"  from  the  summit;  and 
he  abruptly  dismisses  the  subject,  ^*  whose  lilce,"  he  says^  **  he 
ne'er  may  look  upon  again  f^  an  apt  quotation  ccrtmnly,  and 
one  that  we  have  met  vrith  before. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises  in  the  reader*s  mind, 
why  was  this  book  midertakcn  by  a  gentleman  conscious  of 
his  inabihty  to  even  attempt  a  description  of  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  and  remarkable  objects  in  tbc  country  he  claims  the 
exclusive  merit  of  displaying  to  the  pubhc  admiration  ?   Dis- 
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appointed  thus  early  in  our  anticipations  of  picturesque  de- 
scription^ we  turned  to  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  in  hopes 
of  some  adventurous  recitals ;  and  our  eye  alighting  on  the 
exciting  announcement,  ^^  Battle  between  the  CarUsts  and 
Christinos/^  we  referred  to  the  indicated  place,  in  chapter 
V.  voL  1.  We  there  found  that,  in  addition  to  the  guide  Mr, 
Murray  had  engaged  at  Prades,  he  provided  himself  with  a 
well-armed  escort  of  four  men,  active  and  hardy  bear-himters, 
of  the  valley  of  Cerdagne,  and  having  arrived  with  his  fol- 
lowers at  the  village  of  the  Tom*  de  Carol,  he  met  a  gendarme 
who  took  him  *^  to  the  best  auberge  in  the  place."  ^^  From 
^  him  I  learnt,"  continues  oiu*  adventurer,  ^^  that  Aarf  /  ar- 
"  rived  in  the  village  tJie  preceding  day  (!)  I  might  have 
^^  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  low  ridge  in  front  of  the  auberge, 
"  and  looking  into  the  valley  below  been  witness  to  a  battle 
^^  between  the  Carlists  and  Christinos." — Vol.  i.  p.  94. 

This  was  a  damper  to  our  excitement.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  there  being  no  return  of  killed  or  wounded,  or  further 
allusion  to  the  affidr,  that  the  author  did  not  see  the  rem- 
nants of  the  combatants,  on  the  well-known  principle  in  optics 
which  has  held  good  in  the  miUtary  as  well  as  the  naval  service 
of  Spain  ever  since  the  days  of  Phihp  II. 

The  Spanish  fleet  I  do  not  see — because 
They  're  not  in  sight. 

But  still  running  over  the  contents,  we  saw,  "  Intelligence 
"  of  the  Carlists. — Discovery  of  the  marauders. — Preparations 
**  for  a  fight.''  The  result  of  this  intelligence,  discovery  and 
preparation  we  give  in  the  author's  own  words. 

*'  At  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  where  a  step  to  one  side  or  the 
other  would  have  been  either  into  France  or  Andc^re,  we  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  fire  still  smouldering,  which  must  evidently  have  been  lit  by 
the  party  we  had  heard  of;  they  must  have  carried  their  wood  a  consider- 
able distance  to  burn  it  in  this  spot  in  security,  for  there  are  neither  trees 
nor  shrubs  near  it.  They  certainly  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour,  or 
the  fire  would  have  been  extinguished ;  so  we  kept  together,  as  we  crossed 
the  frontiers  into  Andorre,  and  looked  about  for  the  party  in  advance  of 
us. 

"  This  valley  of  Andorre  is  encircled  by  rocky  mountains,  and  is  one  of 
the  high  pastures  belonging  to  it,  and  frequented  only  for  a  short  period 
of  the  year,  by  the  flocks.  Excepting  alongside  of  the  stream,  there  is 
little  pasture ;  it  debouches  into  the  Spanish  valley  of  Paillas,  which  runs 
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across  it,  and  presents  its  moimtaina  covered  with  dork  forests.  There 
is  not  evcu  a  shrub  in  the  Andorre  valloy  large  enough  to  conceal  a  dogr  j 
so  that,  excepting  some  masses  of  rock  scattered  ahout,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  our  taking  in  at  a  glaace  every  object  it  contained ;  we  weie 
therefore  surprised  upon  not  seeing  the  party,  who  could  be  but  a  short 
distance  from  us, 

"  We  had  descended  into  the  valley,  and  skirting  its  stream  for  about 
one  half  its  length,  had  begun  to  ascend  the  opposite  mountains,  when 
Etieone  discovered  the  party  which  we  were  on  the  look-out  for.  Thef 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us,  and  no  one  but  a  chasseur  of 
ijtards  coutd  have  discerned  them  passing  in  the  shade  of  the  summits  of 
the  ridge  we  had  quitted,  'flie  shepherds  had  either  in  their  fear  rais- 
eounted  their  numbers,  or  they  bad  been  joined  by  others,  for  there  were 
now  thirteen  of  them  together.  We  halted  to  observe  them  ;  at  first  they 
took  no  notice  of  us,  (although  we  must  have  been  in  their  sight  ever  since 
we  had  descended  into  the  valley,)  seemingly  satisfied  that  the  shade  of 
the  dark  mass  above  them  prevented  their  being  seen  ;  at  last,  however, 
when  they  saw  that  they  had  been  discovered,  they  stopped  to  consider 
what  they  should  do.  We  did  the  same  ;  Etiennc  was  of  opinion  that 
we  should  instantly  proceed,  and  put  the  hill  side  between  us  and  them, 
which,  from  the  start  which  we  should  have  had,  would,  even  in  compe- 
tition with  Spanish  Spartillens,  have  been  by  no  means  a  difficult  task. 
His  son  was,  however,  of  a  different  opinion  ;  he  thought  that  we  should 
remain  where  we  were,  and  take  our  chance  of  their  coming  down  to  us. 
As  they  had  baggage,  attacking  us  was  not  worth  their  while,  unless  they 
supposed  us  to  be  something  better  than  peasants ;  and  besides,  our  ap- 
parent indilTerencc  as  to  whether  they  came  on  or  not,  would  most  pro- 
bably have  the  effect  of  deterring  them  from  doing  so*  I  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  it  was  determined  that  we  should  remain. 

"  Presently  ten  of  the  party  above  us,  leaving  their  bundles  w^ith  the 
remainder^  began  to  descend  the  mountain.  Etienne  again  proposed  that 
we  should  start ;  but  he  was  overruled.  The  only  precautions  which  wc 
took,  were  to  separate  a  little  from  each  other,  and  sit  down ;  so  that, 
should  we  be  fired  at,  they  would  at  least  have  to  pick  out  their  shots, 
and  have  less  chance  of  hitting  us,  while  we  could  have  the  advantagt  of 
a  more  deliberate  aim,  Down  the  fellows  came.  The  affair  wore  a  bu- 
siness-like  aspect,  and  my  companions  new  primed  their  muskets.  1  had 
no  less  than  two  brace  of  pistols  with  me  \  for  one  of  the  gendarmea  at 
Carol,  finding  I  had  only  a  pair  of  pocket  articles,  insisted  upon  my  taking 
a  pair  of  his,  which  could  be  returned  to  him  with  the  guides;  so  I  was 
sufficiently  well  provided  ;  and  the  staff  I  carried  looked,  I  have  no  doubt^ 
very  like  a  musket  at  a  distance. 

"  When  they  came  near  us,  we  could  see  that  only  six  of  them  faa^ 
muskets ;  the  others  had.  probably,  no  weapons  but  their  knives,  which  a 
Spaniard  never  by  any  chance  is  without,  and  which  he  knows  well  how 
to  use.  W^e  were  not  to  fire  until  they  had  either  done  so,  or  given  «uch 
tmequivocal  signs  of  their  hostility  that  there  could  be  do  dotibt  of  their 
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mar.     TKcy  nevrr  atoppcil  until  Uiev  I'eachcd  the  little  pliiiii  which 

Uy  between  lis  and  the  mountain  side,  down  which  they  had  come,  and 

Wl;       '  ^  '    jifds  distant,  when  they  halti'd  to  observe  us 

p!  iiisuited  for  a  few  minutes  :  tiiose  who  had  no 

auiikct*  cvidiiiUy  disliktd  to  conje  on,  and  cndeAvourcd  to  persuade  the 

others  nnt  to  <]o  so ;  which  advice  they  at  last  allowed  themselves  to  be 

gakifd  by»  more  particularly  when  they  founds  upon  a  neai^r  inspection^ 

that  the  booty  they  were  likely  to  find  upon  a  few  peasants  would  hardly 

rrpay  the  risk  they  would  eipuse  themselves  to  in  acquiring  it ;  so  they 

■wheeled  about,  and  leisurely  retraced  their  steps  up  the  mountain.    As 

w»  Wert  not  pressed  for  time,  we  remained  where  we  were  until  they  joined 

their  cx^mradeB  and  proceeded  oo  their  joorncy.     Our  honour  being  per- 

frclly  satisfied  when  we  saw  them  recommence  their  march,  it  was  the 

Ki|titU  for  us  to  do  the  same  ;  and«  among  the  turnings  and  windings  ot 

tilt  ascent,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  the  Carlists/* — Vol.  i.  pp.  108-1 12» 

Fate,  however,  as  if  in  revenge  for  this  disappointment  to 
pugnacious  party,  threw  a  compensation  in  their  way. 
*Dc8cending  into  this  valley/*  continues  the  author,/*  we 
^  «pnmg  a  covey  of  partridges,  and  my  Wiilking-staff  came  in- 
"  slinctively  to  my  shoulder;  the  birds,  Uttle  accustomed  to  the 
^*  sight  of  himian  beings,  did  not  take  a  long  fhght,  and  w  ere 
"  marked  down  a  few  hundred  yards  off.  I  could  not  resist 
"  IjftT  ing  a  shot  at  them,  especially  as  I  found  that  there  were 
"  some  of  the  party  who  had  small  shot  with  them.  Carlists 
**  Were  therefore,  for  the  time,  forgotten ;  and  I  drew  the  balls 
**  from  two  of  the  muskets,  and  charging  them  with  shot  fol- 
*' lowed  the  covey.  1  was  able  to  spring  the  tw o  old  biids, 
"  both  of  which  I  ahot,  but  the  covey  would  not  rise  ;^*  thus 
"^  '  Mcurity  in  a  diametrically  opposite  plan  to  that  of 
t  marauders. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  large  quantity  of  smoke  proceed- 
'-*"  ^  so  little  fire,  we  followed  our  plan,  and  marked  out 
'  ace  the  following  index  notifications  in  vai*ious  parts 

rftke  volumes: — 

**  Galhmt  conduct  of  an  English  n  igaie/' — *^'  Anecdote  of 
^Gtierilla  warfare," — ^**  Arrival  of  the  British  legion  in 
**  Spain,'* — **  Miu-der  of  a  Spanish  muleteer,^^ — '*  Loss  of  a 
••  ^.^:.i  .  » — u  ijjard  and  bear  hunting," — "  Assassination  of 
," — "  Minxier  of  four  Christino  officers," — ^' De- 
iiinictioa  of  the  village  of  St.  Lary/' 

In  cilery  one  of  these  instances  our  researches  led  to  no- 

ng  but  the  repetition  of  anecdotes  from  history,  or  received 
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at  secondhand  by  ovir  author.    None  of  those  events 
rence  to  his  own  adventures,  and  consequently  not  one  of  thi 
is  described  in  the  spirited  manner  of  an  eye-witncBs.     Pa 
at\cr  page  we  turned  over  and  over,  in  hopes  of  some  cnbv 
ing  recital  keeping  promise  with  this  tempting  bill  of  fai 
but  all  ended  in  a  result  analogous  to  one  which  befel 
author  himselt*  in  the  valley  of  Ossau,  and  which  he  desi 
nates  **  Unsatisfactory  piu'suit  of  a  bear  and  cubs,^^     It 
astonishing  how*  a  man  possessed  of  the  physical  vigour  ai 
the  mental  fidgitiness  of  %vhich  his  book  gives  evidence,  coul 
so  ingeniously  avoid  all  matter  of  persomJ  interest  in  tlie 
course  of  excursions  over  full  a  hundred  miles  of  such  a  coui 
tr>^  as  he  traversed.     Had  the  elderly  gentlewoman  \vh< 
pages  we  have  so  largely  quoted  from  been  carried  in  her 
dan  chair  to  many  of  the  sites  Mr.  Murray  visited,  we  have 
no  doubt  she  would  have  discovered,  or  imagined  (which  w  oi 
have  done  equally  well)  something  connected  with  human 
tion  and  passion  correspondent  with  those  romantic  scenei 

There  are  anecdotes  inserted  here  and  there  t^  eke  out  t 
volumes*  on  the  authority  of  others,  hut  of  the  smallest 
sible  worth.     Thus  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  tirst  volume 
have  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse  by  a  ccrtfiin  *•  fai 
"  tious  old  gentleman,  who  had  ser\^ed  under  Napoleon  in 
"  Italian  campaign^*  {Qii^  which?);  and  who,  no  doubt 
"veay  of  cracking  a  joke  at  our  traveller's  expense,  took  upi 
himself  to  criticise  the  Duke  of  Welhngton's  manoeuvri 
And  a  considerable  portion  of  chapter  xviii*  vol.  ii.  is  devol 
to  the  retailing  of  some  pointless  old  stories  about   K 
George  II L,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  a  deserter  from  the  G< 
man  legion;    one  being  something  about  ** boots/*  and 
quite  a  propos  de  bottes^  recounted  to  our  author  by  anotli 
garrulous  but  "  esteemed  individual,  a  Hanoverian  bitroi 
whose  family  resided  at  Pau.     Once,  however,  Mr.  Miii 
had  the  good  luck  to  stumble  upon  a  person  \^ho,  unlil 
those  old  worthies  of  knife'^iml'mg  analogy,  had  really 
**  story  to  tell ;"  though  stoiy  is  not  exactly  the  word  to 
press  the  valuable  matter-of-fact  information  (on  a  singul 
political  phaenomenon)  which  we  allude  to,  and  uhich  we 
aider  well  worthy  of  tnuisposition  into  our  pages, 

Mr.  Murray  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  hamlet 
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J&aXAtim  and  valley  of  Andorre.     He  and  his  guides  took  re- 
bj^c  m  a  hovel,  and  they  amused  themselves  "  by  boiling  se- 
**  veml  e^gs  and  sour  bread  together,  and  making  a  kind  of 
^  »c»up,which  a  hungrj*  traveller  could  relish  sufhcicntly  well." 
Bia^  iu  honour  of  Pyrenean  good  living  we  must  note  that  on 
ati€:»t:Ijer  occasion,  at  La  Barthe,  he  had  '^  a  couple  of  gorgeous 
du<rl<g  and  a  prime  little  round  of  veal"  ser\ed  up  for  break- 
feat:^     (See  vol.  ii.  p.  338.) 

*^  %^ile  eating  our  menl,  another  stonnst&id  traTclIer  entered  the  cabin* 

*■•  '^rai  an  Andorriauj  aod  proprietor  of  some  quantity  of  land  in  one  of 

tlM^  crcitamoni!!}*     I  oflTcrcd  birn  a  share  of  the  soup  which  1  had  cooked, 

'''^Hidi  he  verythankftiUy  accepted  ;  and  throwing  off  his  capote  or  cloak, 

*^**^^    »  ^cnt  near  me.    He  had  received  a  better  education  than  most  of  his 

^*  n,  aod  could  speak  French  perfectly.   The  circumstance  of  meet- 

**  -uch  an  Andorrian  I  consi<Iered  as  very  fortunate,  and  was  at 

**^^^  xecMnriled  and  indiflferent  to  the  storro,  and  thought  not  of  the  com- 

***"^^*lc  quarters  which,  but  for  it,  1  should  have  had  at  the  Hospitalet. 

•^^ct  now  an  opportunity  which  had  not  hitherto  presented  itself,  of  ac- 

'l^iiritig  n  perfect  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  peo- 

*^^  *M]iofig  whom  I  was,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  profiting  by  it.     Question 

*f^*^  question  I  put  to  my  neighbour,  and  he  was  most  civil  and  kind  in 

iWiti^  me  the  information  I  wished  to  procure.     I  shall  here  give  an  ac- 

iut  of  the  little  re  public  of  Andorre,  compiled  from  the  information 

**cli  tliis  native  gave  me.  and  from  other  authentic  sources. 

The  republic  of  Andorre,  situated  upon  the  soutiiern  side  of  the  Py» 
'**>©«*,  and  beyond  the  natural  frontier  of  France,  ought,  from  its  physical 
I'^^^^ticm,  to  belong  to  Spain.  It  is,  however,  considered  as  a  neutral  and 
^^•^t^^nd^it  province,  although  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  connected  with 
^^  coantrics ;  to  Spain  by  its  religious,  to  France  by  its  civil  govern- 
"^^'Ht^  Tl4e  history  of  this  littii?  country  presents  a  phenomenon  well 
*'*«^hy  the  attention  and  study  of  the  naturalist  and  the  politician.  It 
**'^'>rtl9  the  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  people,  few  in  number,  and,  in 
y**^fmriM?n  with  their  powerful  neighbours,  ahnost  incapable  of  defence, 
•'^  prc&CTved  during  twelve  centuries  their  independence  and  their  in- 
'um*,  uninjurtd  by  the  many  revolutions  which  have  so  frequently 
'•nt'uJ^O  the  two  gfeat  kingdoms  which  surround  it.  The  contented  and 
'^'kmliitious  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  with  their  seclusion  from  the  world, 
^*  lodiffvrcnce  to  or  ignorance  of  the  political  intrigues  and  commotions 
•^mch  itjvc  overthrown  and  subverted  iU  many  states,  has  for  such  a  lerjgth 
*'*n*  ftrcurtd  to  them,  as  the  feudator>'  republic  of  France,  more  real  and 
'**^tju^i4^4|  Liberty  tlian  was  ever  enjoved  under  the  purest  of  the  Italian 

Anvlorre  is  composed  of  three  mountain  valleys,  of  the  basin  formed 
*T<lu»  uwion  of  those  valleys,  and  its  cmbouch,  which  stcetches  towards 
'••^•liifh  UrgcL     Its  valleys  arc  tlic  wildest  and  roott  picturesque  in 
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the  Pyreaees,  and  the  mountains  ^ith  their  unm^iise  peaks  wliich  inctoic 

it  amongst  the  bighe&t  and  most  inaccesublc.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south  may  be  six-aud-lhirty  miles,  from  cast  to  west  thirty.  It  ia  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Arriege,  on  the  south  by  the  district  of  Urgel,  on  the  we«t 
by  the  valley  of  Paillas,  and  on  the  east  by  that  of  Carol.  It  containi  six 
communes ;  Andorre^  the  chief  town,  Canillo^  Enchamp,  La  Masaanep 
Urdtno,  Saint  Julien,  and  above  thirty  vLHages  or  hamlets. 

"  The  government  is  composed  of  a  council  of  twenty-four,  each  com- 
mune electing  four  members,  who  are  chosen  for  life.  The  council  elect  a 
syndic,  who  convokes*  the  assemblies  and  takes  the  charge  of  public  aflTairs* 
He  enjoys  great  authority',  and,  when  the  assemblies  are  not  sitting,  he 
has  the  complete  government  of  the  community. 

*'  It  is  to  Charlemagne  that  Andorre  owes  its  independence.  In  790 
that  prince  having  marched  against  the  Moors  of  Spain^and  defeated  them 
in  the  neighbouring  valloy  of  Carols  the  Andorrians  (following  the  tradi* 
tion  of  the  countryi  the  only,  but  in  a  state  like  this  the  best  authority  I 
rely  upon),  rendered  themselves  so  useful  to  the  French  array,  supply ii 
them  with  provisions  and  taking  care  of  their  wounded,  Uiat  the  Einjj 
ror,  to  recompense  them  for  their  kindness,  made  them  independent  of  t 
neighbouring  princes,  delivered  them  from  the  Moors,  and  permitted  th« 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  After  him  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  who 
the  Andorrians  style  the  pious,  having  driven  the  Moors  across  the  Ebro, 
ceded  to  Lisebus,  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  a  part  of  the  rights  over  Andorre 
which  Charlemagne  had  reserved  to  himself  and  his  succesaors.  It  waa 
ID  virtue  of  this  grant  that  the  Bishop  of  Urgcl  acquired  a  right  to  a  ] 
of  the  tithes  of  the  six  parishes,  and  still  exercises  a  spiritual  junsdic 
over  tlie  country.  This  is  the  only  manner  in  which  it  has  any  dep 
ence  upon  Spain. 

'*  Afterwards,  the  Counts  of  Fois  exercised  in  Andorre  the  rights  of  the" 
crown  of  France*  in  the  name  of  their  soveieign,  but  more  frequently  upon 
their  own  account.  Since  Henry  the  Fourth  the  kings  of  France  haire 
maintained  their  rights  according  to  the  usages  established  by  the  Counta 
of  Foix.  In  1793  these  rights,  being  considered  as  feudal,  were  abandoned, 
and  Andorre  was  for  a  time  completely  separated  from  France ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  temporary  independence,  the  Andorrians  continued  to 
preserve  their  attachment  to  that  country.  The  inhabitants  courageously 
resisted  the  violation  of  their  territory  by  the  Spaniards,  and  furnished  to 
the  French  during  the  late  war  both  guides  and  assistance  of  every  kii 
At  the  same  time  they  anxiously  solicited  the  establishment  of  the  anct4 
order  of  things,  and  Napoleon  yielded  to  their  wish  by  a  decree  of  the  \ 
of  March,  1806.  By  this  decree  Andorre  continued  to  be  a  republic  cO 
tiected  with  France ;  its  Viguier.  or  criminal  judge,  being  a  French 
chosen  from  the  department  of  Arriege,  and  paying  an  annual  sum  of  nil 
hundred  and  sixt)'  francs,  for  which  he  was  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
ceivlng  various  articles  of  commerce  free  of  duty  from  France,  Thus,  cfT 
ccpting  a»  regards  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  whicli 
after  all  cannot  be  said  to  tntadere  with  its  independence  any  more  thia 
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P^'s  erclesta»Ucal  authority  over  Ccitholic  countnea  can  with  theirs, 
U  altogether  indepeDdent  of  Spain ;  and  as  regards  France,  the 
""*  ment  it  makea  to  that  country  b  only  in  Heu  of  certain  privi- 
\f.  cn]oy&  from  it ;  while  there  being  so  little  crime  in  Andorre, 
it  lit  of  the  French  judge  has  been  more  with  a  Tiew  to  deter 
1 1. a  country  from  tak.LDg  refuge  in  tlie  neutral  province,  than 
tit  of  its  natives.  Andorre  may  therefore  be  considered 
republic  in  existence.  The  population  is  from  seven  to 
»tt«aad»  quite  great  enough  for  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
are  all  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  very  religious.  The  mem- 
their  clergy  are  generally  natives,  and  they  and  the  more  wealthy 
habitants  receive  their  education  at  Toulouse  or  Barcelona.  Each 
in  addrtioD  to  his  pastoral  duties,  has  the  charge  of  a  school,  where 
tiw  pgwr  are  instructed  gi-atujtously  ;  but  Hiis  does  not  gjve  him  much  ei- 
tii  lronble»  few  of  the  peasants  thmking  it  at  all  necessary  to  send  their 
diildren  to  school  to  acquire  what,  in  their  land  of  shepherds  and  laboor- 
tr^t  tliey  imagine  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  them  in  their  future  lives ; 
till*  erroneous  impression  is  the  cause  why  few  of  the  natives  have  more 
Ictmiug  than  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  read  and  write,  and  the  great 
Oijority  arc  in  total  ignorance  of  even  these  first  principles. 

"  Tlie  .\tidDrrians  are  simple  and  severe  in  their  manners,  and  the  vices 

^  cormptiooa  of  cities  have  not  hitherto  found  their  way  into  their  val* 

^v— ^till,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  abode  of  virtue 

tod  Content.     The  inhabitants  live  as  their  forefathers  lived  a  thousand 

P^  before  them  ;  and  the  little  they  know  concerning  the  luxuries,  the 

'*^  tad  the  civilisation  of  other  countries  inspiring  them  rather  with  fear 

wto  a»ty.    Their  wealth  consists  in  the  number  of  sheep  or  cattle  they 

P**""^?,  or  the  share  the)'  may  have  in  the  iron  forges,  only  very  few  of 

roprietors  of  any  extent  of  land  beyond  the  little  garden 

:>  their  cottage.     Each  family  acknowledges  a  chief,  who 

•occeedi  by  right  of  primogeniture.    These  chiefs  or  eldest  sons  choose 

'^f  wives  from  families  of  equal  consideration  with  their  own,  rcproba- 

"tig  i&ii-alhance«,  and  looking  little  to  fortune,  which  besides  is  always 

Wjf  AQtall  cm  both  sides,     Tlie  eldest  sons  have,  even  daring  the  life  of 

'^ pvviiU^  a  cfTtatn  status,  being  considered  as  the  representatives  of 

|**'f  iftcwtore.   lliey  never  leave  the  paternal  roof  until  they  marr\* ;  and 

"  wy  marry  an  heiress,  they  join  her  uame  to  their  own ;  and  unless 

"•^^'id  ibcy  are  not  admitted  to  a  charge  of  public  affairs. 

**  Wlicn  there  are  only  daughters  in  a  family,  the  eldest,  who  is  an 

!i  succeeds  as  an  eldest  son  would  do»  is  always  married  to  a 

fther,  who  adopts  her  name,  and  is  domiciliated  in  her  family  ; 

^'''  '    'li-i  arrangement  the  principal  Aodorrian  houses  have  continued 

-  'f  "Uiurti-s  without  any  change  in  their  fortunes,  ni  pluM  rich^^  ni  plus 

f^*^*    *nicy  are  married  by  their  priests,  after  having  had  their  bnntt^, 

*■  >•  SfoUand,  {proclaimed  in  their  parish-church  for  three  successive  8un- 

f^!^   Tb«  poortst  of  the  inhabitants  are,  in  Andorre,  not  so  badly  off  as 

'^  °^r  coQBtriei  I  their  wants  are  few  and  eaaily  supplied,  the  opuUnt 
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famlies  taking  care  of  thoac  who  are  not^  and  tliey  in  gratittidc  hoocTir 
and  respect  their  benefactors. 

"  The  Andorrtana  are  in  general  strong  and  welt  proportioned ;  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  diseases  proceeding  from  the  moral  aJTection^  are  on- 
known,  as  well  as  those  from  vice  and  cormption.  The  costume  of  the 
men  is  simply  composed  of  the  coarse  brown  cloth  made  from  the  wool  of 
their  own  sheep ;  it  resembles  that  worn  by  the  peasants  of  Bigorre»  wi 
this  difference,  that  the  Aodorrians  wear  the  flowing  red  cap  of  the  Cal 
lans.  The  women  dress  exactly  as  the  Catalan  women  do  :  they  are 
admitted  to  any  of  the  assemblies  where  public  affairs  are  considered ;  nay. 
so  little  has  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  Andorrians  coincided  with  that  of  the 
British  parliament  expressed  upon  a  late  occasion ^^  that  the  ladies  are  not 
even  allowed  to  assist  at  tlie  masses  which  are  performed  at  the  reception 
of  the  bishop  or  the  judge.  Crime  of  every  kind  is  very  rare,  and  the  pn. 
nishmeots  awarded  to  culprits  are,  although  mild,  sufficiently  effectual. 
There  are  no  laW'Suits  relative  to  paternal  succession;  and  should  dm* 
putes  of  any  kind  arise,  they  arc  at  once  referred  to  the  Syndic,  whose  de- 
cision 18  never  controverted.  AH  the  males  are  liable  to  serve  as  militii 
should  they  be  required,  and  even^  head  of  a  family  is  obliged  to  have 
his  possession  a  musket  aod  a  certain  quantity  of  powder  and  balls. 

"  Commerce  of  every  kind  ia  free  in  Andorre ;  but  as  its  industry 
only  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  indispensable  articles, 
these  arc  of  the  most  indifferent  nature,  it  has  little  to  exchange  for 
produce  of  other  countries,  excepting  its  iron,  the  whole  of  ^vhich  is  i 
to  Spain,  the  high  duties  prohibiting  its  entrance  into  France.  The  re^ 
public  is  not  without  its  arms,  which  are  those  of  Bearn  quartered  with 
those  of  Foix." — Vol.  i.  pp,  160-170» 

Immediately  following  these  interesting  notices  we 
the  aceount  of  what  the  author  calls  "  an  adventure  •/' 
18  another  specimen  of  the  parturitmt  monies  &c.  so  often  ex- 
emplified in  the  relations  of  his  Pyrcnean  exploits.  As  sofj 
as  Mr.  Murray  and  his  valiant  companions  had  retired  to  tl 
hayloft,  of  which  they  were  pemiitted  the  occupation,  th 
held  ^^  a  sort  of  whispering  considtation  upon  the  necessity 
"  being  prepared  in  the  event  of  the  Spaniards  making 
'*  attempt"  upon  them.  Some  of  the  party  fell  asleep;  oi 
hero,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  kept  watch.  "The  lamp  w 
*'  still  burning  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  when  the  door  of  the  I 
^*  opened/'  and  in  walked — a  Spaniard !  We  must  let  the  au- 
thor continue  the  harrowing  nan-ative, 

'*  He  seemed  surprised  when  he  observed  the  Hglit ;  hut  the  pQurKig  i 
my  friends  was  evidence  of  their  being  asleep,  and  he  stepped  towards  i 
He  was  only  one  \  there  was  no  use  in  disturbing  the  sleeping  |mrty,  aq 
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merely  laid  my  hand  on  one  of  my  pistols,  and  watched  his  proceedings. 
I  WIS  in  the  shade  of  the  lamp,  so  that  he  could  not  see  me  distinctly,  or 
discern  whether  I  was  asleep  or  not ;  but  he  seemed  anxioos  not  to  dis- 
turb UA,  for  he  trode  as  gently  as  possible,  and  stopped  several  times  be-  . 
fore  he  reached  our  comer.  •  •  •  •  He  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  us  for 
t  few  seconds,  and  then  turning  round  stole  away  as  gently  as  he  had 
approached  us.  I  thought  it  was  now  time  to  rouse  Etienne,  which  I  did, 
and  told  him  what  had  taken  place,  and  he  instantly  roused  the  others ; 
we  did  not  however  make  any  noise  nor  alter  our  position,  but  deter- 
mined to  remain  awake  for  some  time,  and  by  snoring  in  turn  "  (an  odd 
way  of  keeping  watch,  we  must  remark,  and  somewhat  in  contradiction 
to  the  noiseless  tactics  just  before  resolved  on.)  "  lead  the  Spaniards, 
Bboaid  they  return,  to  believe  that  we  were  still  asleep.  A  couple  of  hours 
passed  over  and  they  came  not,  so  I  told  Etienne  that  I  did  not  think  that 
we  should  see  them  again,  more  particularly  as  the  fellow  who  came  to 
reconnoitre  did  not  carry  oflf  the  lamp  with  him." 

It  turned  out  that  they  had  all  quietly  left  the  cabin^  and 
gone  about  their  business^  as  soon  as  the  storm  subsided !  So 
that  all  this  fearful  note  of  preparation  was  for  just  nothing  at 

all. 

"  I  could  now  understand,"  exclaims  the  author, "  what  the  rascal  was 
in  search  of.  *  *  *  It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  he  had  not  endeavoured 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  anything  belonging  to  us,  as  I  should  have  shot 
him."«.Vol,  i.  p.  175. 

Yes, reader,  ^^shot  him**  !  !  such  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  this  industrious  and  naturally  well-bred  poor  smuggler, 
had  he  by  accident  touched  even  the  hem  of  the  garment  of 
^y  one  of  those  half  dozen  armed  men,  into  whose  resting- 
place  he  had  obviously  wandered  in  search  of  a  quiet  comer 
in  which  to  repose  his  wearied  limbs ;  but,  finding  every  place 
occupied,  poUtely  retired  again,  evidently  "  anxious  not  to 
disturb^*  the  snorers  or  pseudo-snorers,  and  acting  through- 
out on  the  true  Chesterfieldian  principles  of  politeness. 

From  some  experience  of  the  shrewdness  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  districts,  and  their  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  time, 
^e  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  follo\\'ing 
trait,  had  not  Mr.  Murray  vouched  for  its/requent  occurrence 
from  his  own  knowledge. 

"  Every  spring  of  good  water  among  the  mountains  is  known  to  the 
shepherds  and  chasseurs,  and  they  invariably  resort  to  their  favourite  wells 
^hen  they  make  their  repasts  ;  and  hungry  although  they  sometimes  are, 
1  have  often  seen  them  carry  a  piece  of  bread  or  meat  untouched  for  se- 
^eral  miles  rather  than  eat  it  before  they  reached  their  usual  fountain  ; 
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iind  then  «iUing  dowa  and  ptiUing  out  their  clasped-kntfei  eat  their  dinn 
and  this  they  do  when  the}^  frequently  make  no  more  use  of  the  water  than 
to  rinse  the  glass  (if  they  have  one,)  from  which  they  drink  their  wine." 
—Vol.  u  p.  105. 

But  wc  differ  altogether  from  the  conclusion  come  to 
Mr,  Murray — and  which  is  mere  matter  of  opinion — *^tha 
**  the  traveller  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  sink  his  bottle 
*^  or  wine-skin  in  the  waters  of  those  fountains  for  a  few  mi* 
**  nutes,  and  he  can  drink  its  contents  as  well  iced  and  cooled 
**  as  ever  the  most  experienced  butler  gave  him  his  cham- 
**  pagne  or  hock  in  England ;  '^  unless  indeed  the  English 
butler  was  an  Irishman,,  and  the  champagne  or  hock  was 
whiskey : — /Aa/,  to  be  sure,  might  alter  the  case  and  explain 
the  miracle. 

There  is  also  something  too  startling  for  blind  belief  in  the 
statement  that  "the  Andorrians  for  centuries  have  been  forgers 
**  of  iron,  and  yet  they  have  so  little  benefited  by  the  staple 
*'  production  of  their  country  as  not  even  to  possess  a  Jew 
**  naih/'-'Vol  I  p,  124. 

We  however  fully  agree,  without  cavil  or  comment,  wit 
Mr.  Murray's  opinion,  that  "a  pedestrian'^s  toilet  does  not 
*^  in  general  occupy  much  time,  especially  when  all  the  minu- 
*^  i\w  for  performing  it  are  fitly  miles  distant/^ — Vol.  i,  p.  120. 

This  last  passage,  of  the  veritable  Sir  Boyle  Roche  stamp, 
and  the  ice  anecdote  above  extracted,  would,  we  think,  have 
borne  us  out  in  believing  the  Honourable  James  Minrray  to 
have  been  no  less  celebrated  a  personage  than  the  identical 
"  first  gem  of  the  sea,^*  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  orations  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  had  not  sundry  admissions  throughout  the 
work  announced  it  as  the  production  of  a  "  Son  of  the  Twecd,^' 
But  even  in  that  character  we  cannot  allow  the  author  to  ' 
so  great  a  liberty  with  the  Queen's  English  as  to  introdti 
such  barbarous  gallicisms,  such  vile  grammar  and  bad  sp 
ing  as  ^^  riant  basin,^*  **  loose  debris,*'  ^^disagrcmens,^'  ''escarp^ 
rocks'*  and  the  like, — plirases  which  woitld  not  have  been 
tolerated  even  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  gallicizcd  times  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  our  strictures  much  further,  and 
shall  only  stop  to  notice  one  instance  of  grievous  insufficiency 
for  the  ta^k  to  which  our  discovei-er  has  so  aiToganUy  claimed 
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the  cxcluMvc  honour*  We  allude  to  the  passage  which  speaks 
(passm^ly  indeed)  of  the  Cagots  as  **  a  miserable  and  pro- 
"  ficribed  race  which  exists  in  the  Pjrrenees,  whose  origin  has 
*  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy-  They  are  idiots,  and 
**  hnvc  in  general  hideous  goitres/^ — VoLii*  p.  81*  And  this 
is  absolutely  all  that  Mn  Murray  has  to  tell  the  British  pub- 
lic regautiing  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  moral  mysteries 
of  existing  civilization.  It  is  evident  he  had  never  studied — 
1  1  of— the  elaborate  researches  of  Ducange, 
I  ^  ^irca,  Palassour  and  other  ^Titers,  in  their 
mpts  to  elucidate  the  enigma  of  ^  hich  the  Cagots 

f ,        ./.     No  one  could  visit  the  Pyrenees  rightly  pre- 
Y  I  particularly  Trith  the  intention  of  book-making, 

vithniit  entering  into  the  question  of  their  most  remarkable 
moral  featiu'e,  and  giving  some  account  of  the  unfortunate 
beinp  in  question.  History  and  philosophy  are  alike  inter- 
««t€d  ia  the  inquirj^  into  that  extraordinary  race,  whose  ori- 
pn  is  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  time,  and  whose  existence  defies 
the  traces  of  tradition.  It  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  ex- 
pect any  profound  research  on  this  or  any  other  question  from 
» writer  of  Mr.  Muirajr^s  calibre:  but  even  the  authoress  of 
tW  *' Sketches  ^*  enters  largely,  though  not  deeply,  but  as 
usual  with  good  feeling,  into  this  most  interesting  subject  j 
^Me  the  random  allusion  to  it  by  Mr.  Murray  is  decisive  of 
kis  baring  Oown  at  game  too  high  for  him,  in  attempting  an 
^camnt  of  the  Pyrenees  and  their  people. 

The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  authors 
passage  through  the  Br^che  dc  Roland  and  his  ascent  of  Mont 
l*trdu*  Out  of  compliment,  we  suppose,  to  the  memory  of 
^  mighty  monarch,  he  repeatedly  marched  up  the  liills  and 
then  came  down  again.  To  those  who  have  not  T;vitnessed 
'  ticeot  savagery  of  those  scenes,  or  read  the  descrip- 

..  Jicm  by  Ramond,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the 
**cent  of  Mont  Perdu  in  1802,  or  of  other  eloquent  writei*s  on 
^^  Pyrenees,  Mr.  Murray's  hurried  sketch  may  atTord  some 
pl^aBure.  It  would  be  indeed  impossible  to  have  gone  over 
toli  ground^  with  a  volume  of  Ramond  in  his  pocket,  wnth- 
1  expressing  something  of  the  sensations  com- 
^:  atcr  or  less  degree,  to  all  who  have  been  so  si- 
*^Bted  •  and  the  hook  haa  therefore,  aa  we  intimated  at  start- 
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ing,  a  certain  degree  of  merit  arising  from  the  subject  it  treats 
of.  There  is  a  very  amusing  sketch  of  French  fox-hunting 
introduced ;  but  it  appears^  by  a  note,  to  be  a  reprint  from 
one  of  the  magazines ;  and  had  the  whole  book  been  cut  into 
fragments,  and  offered  to  the  public  in  that  way,  or  reduced 
to  the  dimensions  we  have  recommended  for  the  contemporary 
work,  it  would  have  a  better  chance  for  popularity  than  in  its 
present  cumbrous  form. 

At  any  rate  travellers  have  here  two  additional  tributes  to 
the  attractions  of  a  territory  which  offers  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  interest,  and  opens  a  yet  wdde  field  for  enjoyment 
Neither  work  is  perhaps  quite  worthy  of  the  subject;  but 
each,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  in  the  parts  strictly  confined  to 
wdthin  the  mountain  districts,  is  so  far  valuable,  as  it  gives 
an  example  which  may  prove  a  stimulus  to  other  writers,  and 
help  the  wandering  tribes  of  our  countrymen  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  much  sought  and  important  object, — the 
new  pleasure. 


Article  III. 


Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Arts^  and  their  Connexion 
with  Manufactures ;  tvith  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ifc. 
1836. 

Although  the  subject  of  this  Report  is  one  which  had  not 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  previously  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  whose  valuable  labours  we  are 
now  about  to  revise,  yet  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  no  do- 
cument has  of  late  years  emanated  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons possessing  greater  interest  in  itself,  or  from  which  more 
important  results  may  be  anticipated.  There  is  contained  in 
it,  and  the  vast  body  of  evidence  which  accompanies  it,  a  mass 
of  information,  of  well-authenticated  facts,  upon  subjects 
connected  generally  with  the  welfare  of  our  arts  and  manu- 
factures, that  may  serve  as  a  noble  foundation  upon  which  to 
ground  future  endeavours  to  promote  their  advancement ;  the 
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greatest  interest  is  excited  in  the  nation  by  the  attention  of 
tfie  Legislature  being  thus  called  to  the  subject ;  and  the  most 
important  and  valuable  information  is  difiused  at  a  cheap 
rate  throughout  the  country  by  the  publication  of  the  Report 
and  evidence.  Differing  as  we  do  from  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  the  Committee  have  drawn  from  the  evidence, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  to  the  members  of  that  Committee, 
whoso  zealously  and  so  perseveringly  laboiu'ed  to  obtain  an 
ample  investigation  into  this  important  subject,  the  nation 
in  general,  no  less  than  all  lovers  of  art,  all  friends  of  mercan- 
tile, and  indeed  of  social  improvement,  are  very  largely  in- 
debted. 

The  subject  of  the  Report  was  with  propriety  divided  by  the 
Committee  into  three  parts. 

1.  "The  state  of  art  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  as  ma- 
"  nifested  in  their  different  manufactures.^^ 

2.  "  The  best  means  of  extending  among  the  people,  espe- 
"  cially  the  manufacturing  classes,  a  knowledge  of  and  taste 
"forart.^^ 

3.  "The  state  of  the  higher  branches  of  art,  and  the  best 
^  mode  of  advancing  them.'' 

The  first  of  these  inquiries  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the 
attention  of  the  Committee ;  and  many  persons  of  experience 
^^  judgement  connected  with  manufactures,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  abroad,  have  recorded  in  their  examinations 
^€  opinions  which  they  have  been  led  to  form  of  the  differ- 
^iit  causes  which  contribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  various 
tranches  of  manufacture  in  the  several  nations  to  which  they 
referred.  From  their  evidence  we  may  learn  at  least  two  very 
"^portant  points  with  regard  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
"^e  arts,  considered  as  a  national  object  in  a  manufacturing 
country;  1.  That  the  excellence  of  our  manufactures,  and  our 
ability  to  compete  in  them  with  foreign  nations,  does  very 
^^ntially  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  a  knowledge  of 
those  arts  is  extended  among  the  people  who  are  manually 
employed  in  the  production  of  manufactures;  and  2.  That  at 
^he  present  time  knowledge  of  that  description  is  extremely 
"Waited  among  the  operative  classes  in  this  country ;  in  short, 
*hatwe  are  in  this  respect  much  inferior  to  the  nations  of  the 
continent. 
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As  regards  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  art,  and 
a  knowledge  of  its  general  principles  at  least,  among  those 
employed  in  manufactures,  the  Committee  obscr\e  in  their 
Report : 

**  It  appears  that  the  great  advantage  which  foreign  tnontifacturitig  &r< 
lists  possess  over  those  of  Great  Britaia,  consists  in  the  greater  extension 
of  art  throughout  the  mass  of  society  abroad.** 

•  «*••• 

**  According  to  the  evidence  of  M.  Guillotte,  a  maker  of  Jacquaid  looina, 
(a  geatleman  who  does  the  fullest  justice  to  the  English  manufacturers,)  a 
French  capitalist  employs  three  or  four  artists  where  in  England  one 
artist  would  supply  eight  or  ten  manufacturers.  Thus  is  exempiitied  in  tilt 
process  called  by  the  French  the  *  mise  en  carte  *,  or  the  particuLir  transfer 
of  the  pattern  to  the  fabric  into  which  it  is  to  be  wrought.  It  appears  that 
in  England  the  designer  of  the  pattern  and  the  person  who  applies  it  to 
the  manufacture  are  distinct  persons.  In  France  the  workman  is  himself 
the  artist." — Repori,  p.  iv* 

•  ••••• 
"  An  intelligent  witness,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  suggests  the  great  advanti 

which  manufacturers  would  derive  from  themselves  encouraging  a  kno 
ledge  and  a  love  of  art  among  their  workmen.  The  exhibition  of  works 
of  proportion  and  of  beauty  in  rooms  connected  with  factories  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  minds  already  familiar  with  geometrical  proportions* 
Scientific  improvements  in  raacbiQcry,  and  Geconomy  in  the  construction  of 
it,  are  both  intimately  connected  with  perfection  of  form*  The  geometri- 
cal forms  of  the  works  of  antiquity  (especially  in  their  relation  to  the  el- 
lipse) are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nasmj'th,  and  more  fully  developed  by  Htm 
Reinagle.  Mr.  Cooper  has  shown  that  the  application  of  art  to  a  matrriml 
not  only  encourages,  but  sometimes  creates  a  manufacture.  Were  the 
arts  more  extensively  diffused  among  our  population,  many  articles^  aucll 
as  marble^  terra-cotta^  wood  and  ivory  (a  material  to  which  art  is  much 
applied  in  France,)  would  give  additional  employment  to  the  people." 

"  It  has  been  generally  admitted,  both  by  artists  and  by  manufacturers, 
that  access  to  botanical  gardens  would  have  an  excellent  effect  on  our  in- 
dustrious population.  The  French  study  more  cloeely  than  we  do  th« 
living  fiower,  and  their  imitations  of  plants  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  more  correct  than  ours.  Mr,  Hay,  an  intelligent  practical  witneas  from 
Edinburgh,  has  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  natural  Aower« 
even  in  its  simplest  form." — Pages  v.  vi. 

In  support  of  these  allegations,  we  have  amm 
evidence  of  Afn  €♦  S,  Smith,  a  stndptor  of  arch  si  u  orn 

ments,  who  appears  to  possess  great  experience,  and  to  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  oiur  artistic 
manufactures.      Of  the  extensive  utility  of  an  acquaint 
with  the  principles  of  design  to  the  mechanic,  even  in  bin 
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-^  !^^ '*Toii3,  he  bears  ample  testimony,  and  expiTi:^s<  s 

lopia  he  benefits  resulting  to  such  persons  from  ex- 

fibiU'oiw  of  works  of  art,  Mr.  Saiith  states,  with  regard  to 
Iheitlative  condition  of  manutacturcs  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  tliat  "  ornaments  are  as  well  designed  in  England  as 
tity  country,  but  the  French  workmen  coUectivcly  are 

tUfT  educated  in  art  than  the  Engiuh  workmen ;  conse- 
*'  padlff  the  fVench  artist  has  a  (freider  facility  of  t/ettinff 
"to  desi^fns  well  ej^ecuttd  than  the  EnfjHsh   artisi:^     Mr. 

lith  also  observes  tliat,  from  our  manufacturers  not  being 
I  Well  informed  with  regard  to  the  arts  as  in  France,  they 

K  satisfied  with  productions  far  inferior  to  such  as  would 

et  with  approval  in  that  country.  Here  then  we  have  a 
double  check  upon  the  improvement  of  our  manufactures,  as 
rt .  '  ^  r  connection  with  the  arts, — id  the  unskillulness  of 
ti'  n,  and  the  want  of  taste  in  the  manulacturer  su- 

pferinteoding  them.  Another  cause  which  is  pointed  out,  as 
ff'  '  he  advancement  both  of  art  and  manufacture,  is 
lii  ncy  m  the  public  of  knowledge  and  discriminatiou 

of  ttcellence  in  art.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  remedy  for  any 
f^^  ^  '  ^e  disadvantages  would  operate  with  equal  force 
V  ^t.    The  improvement  of  the  taste  of  our  workmen, 

wiioare  to  execute  works  of  art, — of  our  manufacturers^  who 
•re  to  Rupcrintend  their  construction^— and  of  the  public  who 
*rt  to  judge  of  these  performances, — wiU  at  once  be  attained 
"J  a  more  general  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
*iDong  aU  ranks  and  classes^  in  the  manner  recommended  in 
^her  parts  of  the  Report  and  evidence, 

Another  witness  attributes  the  superiority  of  French  ma- 
lufuctures  to  *'  the  tacdities  afforded  to  persons  of  all  classes 
*  in  France  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  design, 
**  wid  the  corresponding  difficulty  to  any  but  persons  of  cum- 
*'  psr^five  independence  of  obtaining  similar  instruction  in 
l;iod.*'  Hence  it  is  that  the  French  workman  is  either 
^  to  make  his  own  designs  and  models,  or  at  all  events  to 
fiaUh  works  executed  from  the  models  of  others,  with  superior 
•^^'oraev  and  feeling,  especially  in  figm-es  of  animals  or  man* 
"US  the  English  workman  is  rarely  competent  to  do.  M. 
Qiude  Guillotte  says  in  his  evidence,  "  //  is  in  the  connection 
"  iitufeen  the  arts  and  the  manufactures  that  we  are  inferior*** 
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In  Englaod  the  two  appear  to  be  looked  upon  as  distinct  and 
independent  pursuits ;  and  the  important  aid  which  art  may 
confer  on  manufact\ire  is  disregarded.     Of  so  great  import* 
ance  however  does  M»  Guillotte  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  design  for  inculcating  the  principles  of  the  art* 
among  our  working  population^  that  he  declares  it  to  be  bis 
opinion  that  if  such  a  school  were  set  on  foot  in  London^  **  its 
**  effects  in  three  years  would  be  so  to  equalize  the  manufat- 
**  tures  of  the  two  countries,  that  the  country  in  wliich  thej 
**  were  produced  would  not  be  recognizable/^     Another  wit- 
ness bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  tb^ 
imitations  of  natural  objects  made  by  the  French  manufao-  j 
turersj  resulting  from  the  knowledge  of  art  which  their  work' 
men  possessj  and  their  study  of  natm*c  with  this  view ;  nn^ 
alludes  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  designs  of  animnli?^ 
figures  in  general,  and  fohage  are  executed  by  them,     Thi^ 
witness  states  that  he  finds  English  workmen  incapable,  fo^ 
want  of  instruction,  of  copying  with  propriety  even  the  pat^ 
terns  of  this  nature  which  are  set  before   tlieni.     Anothe*^ 
matter  which  retards  the  excellence  of  EngUsh  manufactureim^ 
is  that,  from  our  workmen  being  unable  to  execute  designs  of* 
this  kind,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  em^ 
ploy  an  artist,  which  is  the  source  of  gi'eat  expense,     *•  We 
«  want  a  lower  rank  of  ability, — one  that  the  mainifactiircr 
*^  can  atlord  to  employ  tlu'oughout  his  work;*'  operative  work- 
men, who,  as  in  France,  are  well  instructed  both  in  art  and  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  manufacture. 

The  study  of  natiu^e  in  general,  of  the  human  form^  of  the 
figures  of  animals^  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and  also  of  archi- 
tecture, colour  and  the  most  exquisite  ancient  models,  (esp^ 
cially  those  in  which  utility  is  united  with  elegance,)  is  strongly 
recommended  by  several  witnesses,  ITie  study  indeed  of  na^ 
ture  as  here  set  forth  is  of  great  importance  to  all,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  art,  but  as  a 
source  of  moral  improvement,  on  which  accoimt  it  forms  a 
most  valuable  branch  of  education  to  everj^  intelligent  being. 
By  always  having  specimens  of  excellence  before  his  cyea,  or 
to  which  he  could  easily  refer,  (such  ns  models  from  the  an- 
tique,)  the  taste  of  the  workman  would  become  cultivated  and 
improved ;  he  would  learn  to  contemplate  objects  of  beauty 
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with  delight^  and  habitually  to  discriminate  between  them  and 
woi^s  of  inferior  merit. 

With  respect  to  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  the  arts  in 
this  country,  not  only  as  concerns  the  difiusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  their  principles  through  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  but  also 
in  the  disregard  of  them  by  the  higher  classes,  we  find  the 
foDowing  just  remarks. 

"  In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject  before  them,  the  Committee 
idrert  with  regret  to  the  inference  they  are  obliged  to  draw  from  the  tea- 
timoDy  they  have  received,  that  from  the  highest  branches  of  practical 
design  down  to  the  lowest  connection  between  design  and  manufactures, 
the  arts  have  received  little  encouragement  in  this  country.  The  want  of 
OBstroction  in  design  among  our  industrious  population,  the  absence  of 
public  and  freely  open  galleries  containing  approved  specimens  of  art,  the 
&ct  that  only  recently  a  National  Gallery  has  ever  been  commenced  among 
tts*  have  all  combined  strongly  to  impress  this  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee.  In  many  despotic  countries  far  more  de- 
^pment  has  been  given  to  genius,  and  greater  encouragement  to  in- 
d^i^,  by  a  more  liberal  diffusion  of  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  arts. 
Yet  to  us,  a  peculiarly  manufacturing  nation,  the  connection  between  art 
ind  manufactures  is  most  important ;  and  for  this  merely  economical  reason 
(were  there  no  higher  motive)  it  equally  imports  us  to  encourage  art  in  its 
^"^  attributes ;  since  it  b  admitted  that  the  cultivation  of  the  more  ex- 
*^  branches  of  design  tends  to  advance  the  humblest  pursuits  of  indus- 
ti7>  while  the  connexion  of  art  with  manufacture  has  often  developed  the 
S^QioB  of  the  greatest  masters  in  design. 

"  The  want  of  instruction  experienced  by  our  workmen  in  the  arts  is 
•trongly  adverted  to  by  many  witnesses.  This  deficiency  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  that  branch  of  our  industry  which  is  commonly 
^ed  the  fancy  trade ;  more  especially  in  the  silk  trade ;  and  most  of  all, 
probably,  in  the  ribbon  manufacture.  Mr.  Martin  (the  celebrated  painter) 
complains  of  the  want  of  correct  design  in  the  china  trade  ;  Mr.  Papworth 
(8n  eminent  architect)  of  its  absence  in  the  interior  decorative  architecture 
of  our  houses,  and  in  furniture." — Report,  p.  iii. 

It  is  stated  by  one  witness,  Mr.  Eld,  the  mayor  of  Coven- 
^i  whose  evidence  is  referred  to  in  this  part  of  the  Report, 
^t  an  improved  skill  in  designing  patterns  is  very  much  re- 
quired in  the  ribbon  trade ;  but  that  in  one  parish  containing 
8eveii  thousand  persons,  and  where  the  population  is  almost 
delusively  manufacturing,  he  could  not  find  more  than  six 
persons  who  were  capable  of  copying  a  pattern,  and  not  one 
capable  of  making  an  original  design.  Mr.  Monison,  M.P., 
"1  Ws  examination  before  the  Committee,  observ  cs  the  great 
^ant  of  instruction  among  artisans  in  the  execution  more  par- 
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ticularly  of  architectiiral  designSj  and  the  general  deficien 
in  taste  exhibited  in  the  architectural  changes  that  have  bei 
going  on.     He  also  remarks  in  another  part  of  his  evidence^ 
with  respect  to  our  manufactures,  that  there  seems  to  be 
absolute  necessity  for  encouraging  a  familiarity  with  desi] 
among  our  artisansj  *^  because  some  branches  of  our  manufae- 
*'  tures  really  languish  from  the  want  of  encouragement  in  the 
*^  art  of  design  ; "  and  that  *^  we  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
**  a  long  time,  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Continent  for  the  pur- 
**  pose  of  piu-chasing  their  new  designs ;  we  have  generally 
'*  copied  the  French  patterns,  and  if  we  have  attempted  to 
*'  alter,  we  have  only  injured  them/'      Mr,  Morrison  widH 
great  justice  also  observes :  ^^  It  is  a  very  extraordinaiy  circun^H 
**  stance,  that  while  in  small  states,  where  there  are  scarcely 
'*  any  manufactures,  one  hears  of  schools  of  design,  yet  in 
'^  this  country,  at  the  head  of  the  manufactiu-es  of  the  world, 
*'  and  where  it  would  be  of  the  most  importance,  we  have 
"  nothing  of  the  kind/'     The  application  of  the  arts  to 
common  puqioses  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  rend 
ing  them  of  practical  use  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  artisan, 
appear  as  yet  to  be  comparatively  unknown  and  untried 
this  country :  the  pursuit  is  regarded  rather  as  a  luxury, 
an  aniusement,  than  an  important  branch  of  knowledge.    In- 
deed the  evidence  as  to  the  general  neglect  of  the  arts  is 
decisive  and  mcontrovertible,  as  is  that  of  their  importance 
the  advancement  of  our  manufactures  and  the  general  w< 
being  of  the  nation. 

It  aflFords  however  some  consolation,  after  having  had 
hibited  before  us  the  supreme  importance  of  the  cultivai 
of  the  arts,  and  the  present  neglect  of  it  in  England,  to  fi 
from  the  same  authentic  sources  that,  however  scanty  is 
knowledge  yet  diffused  of  their  principles,  there  is  a  great, 
urgent  and  an  increasing  desire  among  the  peo[)le  to  ob 
an  acquaintance  with  them.    To  encourage  a  feeling  so  hii 
able  and  so  beneficial  every  reasonable  method  ought  to 
resorted  to  \  and  at  any  rate  every  unfair  obstacle  should 
removed,  which  may  by  possibility  impede  the  atlaininent  of  j 
desirable  a  consummation  as  the  general  diSusiou  o{  a  knu^ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  the  arts  in  this  countiy:  Uioi 
even  then  we  should  be  inferior  to  foreign  nations  with  rej 
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Qcouragement  held  out  to  the  people  for,  and  the  aids 
to  them  in  the  prosecution  of,  this  pursuit. 

"Thk  scanty  supply  of  instrnctioti  is  the  more  to  be  lameoted*  because 
Kt  ftppears  that  there  exists  among  the  enterprizlng  and  laborious  classes 
of  oar  coontiy  an  earnest  desire  for  inforination  in  the  arts.  To  this  /act 
Bit,  Howell,  one  of  the  factorjr  inspectorgj  has  borne  ample  testtniony. 
If.  Mornsun,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  given  evidence 
kthp  same  eifect.  The  ardour  for  information  is  apparent  in  Birmingharoj 
5f1d^  aji^  tn  Lrmdoo ;  and  the  manufacturing  workmen  in  the  neigh- 
^lOofhood  of  CoTciilry  have  (to  their  great  honour)  specifically  petitioned 
the  House  of  ComjQDons  for  instruction  in  design/' — Eeportj  p.  iii»  ix 

•  ••••• 
*  In  nothing  have  foreign  countries  possessed  a  greater  advantage  over 

t  Bntain  than  in  their  numerous  public  galleries  dt;voted  to  the  arts, 
i  0|»en  (cratiiitoQsIy  to  the  people.  The  large  towns  in  France  are  ge- 
Ujr  adorned  by  such  institutions.  In  this  country  we  can  scarcely 
t  of  any.  Our  exhibitiona  (where  they  exist)  are  usudly  periodical: 
kfce  ts  demanded  for  admission,  and  modern  works  only  are  exhibited. 
From  such  exhibitions  the  poor  are  necessarily  excluded.  Even  those  who 
c*fl  ftflbrd  to  pay  seldom  enjoy  the  advantage  of  contemplating  pe-rfect  ape- 
ftttms  of  beauty^  or  of  imbibing  the  pure  principles  of  art.  If  the  recom- 
semUtioD  of  the  Committee  were  adopted — that  the  opening  of  public  gal* 
ifries  fur  the  people  should  as  much  as  possible  be  encouraged^ — casts  of 
the  best  specimens  of  sculpture  might  be  advantageously  transmitted  from 
tii»  tnetropotis  to  the  different  towns.  Casts  are  cheaply  supplied  in  Paris 
^tr  the  sapcrinteodence  of  an  artist ;  and  a  tarif,  indicating  their  several 
pricts,  bis&ued  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  This  example  is  worthy  of 
RftttfttioQ^  But  besides  casts  and  paintings^  copies  of  the  Arabesques  of 
Hiphtael,  the  designs  of  Pompei,  specimens  from  the  sera  of  the  revival  of 
^xrti,  tverything  in  short  which  exhibits  in  combination  the  efforts  of 
t^irtiits  and  the  workmen,  should  be  sought  for  in  the  formation  of  such 
UHtitutians.  They  should  also  contain  the  most  approved  modem  sjjeci- 
ihmu,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  which  our  extensive  commerce  would 
ftadily  convey  to  us  from  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe, 

*'  It  appears  that  among  our  w^orkraen  a  great  desire  exists  for  such  pub- 
tic  txhibitions.  Wherever  it  be  possible  they  should  be  accessible  after 
Working  houis^  and  admission  should  be  gratuitous  and  general.  A  small 
&b»tmctioti  i*  frequently  a  virtual  prohibition*  The  vexatious  fees  exacted 
It  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  and  other  public  buildings  are  dis- 
CTPditabie  to  the  nation.  In  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  not  only  is  a  fee 
ilemaaded  at  the  door,  but  supplementary  fees  are  extorted  in  different  por- 

tkri»  of  the  building/*— Page  v. 

•  •«••• 

'•  It  afipenrs  to  the  Committee  most  desirable*  with  a  view  to  extend  a 
kf%  A  knowledge  of  art  among  the  people,  that  the  principles  of  design 
thould  form  a  portion  of  any  permanent  system  of  national  education/' — 
Pkgs?. 
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In  another  part  of  the  Report  the  Committee  advert  vn 
much  satisfaction  to  the  great  interest  which  the  mauufi 
turing  classes  display  in  this  study,  tlirough  the  cheap  pub- 
licatious  of  the  day  containing  specimens  of  art* 

A  witness,  whose  testimony  is  referred  to  in  the  Report, 
states  that  the  general  poverty  of  our  artisans  deprives  them 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  access  to  those  works  of  art  wliich 
woidd  be  advantageous  to  them.     This  proves  at  once  the 
necessity  of  some  measures  being  adopted  for  the  proi 
tion  of  the  study  of  the  arts,  not  so  much  to  enforce  or  ur( 
fon^ard  the  poirsuit  of  them,  as  to  remove  the  f obstacles  n 
thrown  in  the  way  of  such  an  occupation.     It  is  matter 
complaint,  that  in  an  important  manufacturing  town  like  Bir- 
mingham there  is  no  institution  which  teaches  "  that  inter- 
''  mediate  portion  of  tiie  education  of  an  artisan  which  relates 
"  to  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  art  of  design,  in  w  hich  he 
**  has  been  instructed^  to  tlie  trade  which  he  has  to  pursue ;" 
although  admitted  to  be  a  great  defect^  and  one  which  it  ii 
on  many  accounts  highly  desirable  to  remedy.    To  encoura^ 
the  pursuit  of  any  study  among  a  manufactiu'ing  people*  it  is 
doubtless  of  great  importance  to  prove  to  them  its  practical 
use  anil  adaptation  to  those  particidar  employments  in  which 
they  are  engaged ;  and  therefore  a  system  w  hich  *'  exhibits 
in  combination  the  effoi*t8  of  the  artist  and  the  workman JMH 
is  that  which  seems  most  to  be  required  for  the  purpose  9^ 
instructing  them  in  art.     It  is  suggested  by  Mr*  Wyon  that  a 
cheap  and  extensive  circulation  of  medals  among  the  people 
might  be  made  instrumental  in  creating  both  a  love  and  a 
knowledge  of  art ;  and  he  contends  that  the  variety  of  coins 
dilfused  among  the  people  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
multitudinous  designs  and  various  characters^  must  have 
an  important  clement  in  the  creation  of  their  taste.    For 
purpose,  however,  it  appears  thot  the  circulation  of  ri  i 
must  be  far  more  efficient,  as  they  possess  greater  \ 
the  subjects  they  embrace,  can  be  diffused  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
and  atlbrd  the  means  of  conveying  more  extensively  a  gcocml 
knowledge  of  great  works  of  art. 

To  meet  this  growing  demand,  this  wholesome  craving  fof 
knowledge  and  instiiiction  of  a  kind  so  imiuiHant,  both  in 
crponomical  and  in  a  higher  sense,  m  te ruling  to  the  gem 
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AQci  iotellcctual  improvement  of  those  who  are  endowed 
I  it*  no  eflTorts  bhoultl  be  spared ;  nor  would  tlie  task  of 
nding  meatia  to  gmtify  this  noble  desire  be  attended  ^vith 
^mxs  extraordinary  difficulty,  especially  as  in  any  endeavour  of 
tlmt  kind  the  unanuuuus  co-operntion  of  the  people  might  be 
relii!d  upon*  As  recommended  by  the  Committee,  galleries 
lUtining  works  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  copies  and 
ts  from  various  productions  of  high  excellence  m  art»  might 
be  established  in  aU  large  towns  at  comparatively  little  ex- 
penses— insigniticant,  hidced,  when  we  regard  the  pleiisure  and 
the  advantf^ige  which  all  classes  would  derive  from  the  exist- 
ence of  such  institutions.  And  were  a  general  love  and  due 
appreciation  of  works  of  ail  to  be  thus  excited  throughout 
the  nation,  we  doubt  not  that  many  private  collections,  w  hich 
J  now  but  Uttle  knomi  or  regarded,  would  in  time  be  opened 
the  public  at  large,  as  is  the  case  in  countries  where  such 
works  are  generally  souglit  after  and  appreciated  by  the  people* 
It  is  not  ^athout  justice  that  the  Committee  have  referred, 
in  terms  of  censure,  to  the  wtual  exclusion  of  the  people 
from  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  by  requiring  "  vexa- 
tious fees  ''  for  admittance.  Tliis  custom  is  indeed  as  injurious 
in  its  efiectB  to  the  weU«being  of  those  sacred  edifices,  as  it  is 
to  the  individuals  who  are  the  immediate  sutferers  from  it, 
through  the  ill  feeling  which  it  excites  among  the  people  at 
large.  In  the  countries  on  the  Continent,  the  churches  of 
which  are  richly  adorned  with  the  most  bcautitnl  and  costly 
works  of  art,  this  system  is  not  deemed  nccessarj';  and  the  nu- 
merous visitors,  even  of  the  lowest  classes*  so  far  from  wishing 
iki  injure,  evince  the  greatest  admiration  of  and  attachment 
to  these  high  sources  of  intellectual  gratification.  Nor  is  the 
custom  here  followed  founded  in  necessity,  or  contuiued  on 
the  ground  that  the  fees  ai*e  required  for  the  remuneration  of 
be  ai  s  whose  constant  presence  is  necessary  to  pre- 

eiit  i :,  -, ,  '  those  valuable  works,  as  the  fees  ai"e  not  in  any 
way  iippropriated  to  their  remuneration,  but  are  the  perqui- 
aitcs  of  certain  officers  of  another  class.  From  the  number  of 
vii.iti>r9  to  the  British  Museum,  and  those  places  where  free 
admittance  is  allowed  to  the  pubUc,  we  may  form  a  guess  as 
Lla  the  number  who  are  excluded  by  this  impost  from  those  to 
ihich  we  have  refeixeJ.     Through  tliis  pernicious  practice 
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not  only  is  the  study  of  art  among  a  vcn^  large  portion  of  \ 
people  much  retarded,  but  another  most  mischievous  result  is 
produced.  The  grand  national  effect  which  the  erection  of 
public  monuments  is  intended  to  produce  on  the  people  at 
large  is  impeded,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  if  tboAft 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  erected  are  excluded  from  "vii^H 
ing  them,  although  they  have  contributed  by  taxation  to  \mF 
erection.  Degrading  also  is  it  to  the  feelings  of  men  in  ge- 
neral to  consider  themselves  thus  excluded  from  the  pursuit 
of  such  noble  and  intellectual  gratifications,  and  to  be  re- 
garded  as  though  they  were  unfitted  for  contemplations  of  a 
refined  and  exalted  nature.  ^H 

The  eager  reception  with  which  works  of  art  of  a  chCT^ 
kind,  such  as  are  contained  in  those  publications  to  which 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  refers,  with  their  well-executed 
engravings  and  treatises  upon  that  subject,  meet  among  the 
working  classes,  proves  at  once,  if  proof  were  needed,  their 
capacity  and  their  fondness  for  the  study.  Several  witness 
indeed,  speak  of  the  great  desire  among  the  manufactur 
workmen  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  design,  and  1 
stitutions  which  would  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating a  taste  for  the  arts.  It  is  satisfactorily  proved 
there  is  no  want  of  natural  talent  for  excelling  in  tl 
branches  among  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  as  in  those 
departments  of  art  in  which  our  artisans  have  been  enc 
raged,  or  met  with  instruction,  we  have  been  decidedly 
perior  to  other  nations.  Most  ungenerous  and  most  iir^ 
tional  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  poorer  classes  of  England  are 
unfitted  or  unqualified  for  refined  and  tasteful  pursuits;  td 
deny  that  these  are  calculated  to  form  a  portion  of  their  j 
structiou,or  to  ex-pect  them  to  be  contented  \nth  only  the  ^ 
and  barren  rudiments  of  education. 

The  beauties  of  nature,  moreover,  are  adapted  for  the  stu^ 
of  all  mankind  alike,  and  to  each  class  are  alike  agreeable  i 
instructive ;  the  arts,  whose  origin  is  fi^m  these,  are  it 
respect  less  suitable  or  less  useful  for  general  study, 
alone  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  pr 
pies  of  art  and  a  genuine  taste  for  excellence  in  it,  throu 
,  out  all  ranks  of  the  nation,  that  works  of  a  high  chara^ 

ill  be  appreciated  and  encouraged  by  the  one  |>artA\  or, 
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tlic  subject  of  ardent   and  Buccessful  pursuit  by  the 
^ftber. 

*^Th€  difficult  and  delicate  subject  of  copyright/*  as  well 
im  that  of  fiscal  duties  which  impede  the  advancement  of  the 
■■rt«,  also  formed  a  portion  of  the  investigations  of  the  Com- 
As  respects  copyright,  it  is  matter  of  complaint 
Dtig  many  artists  that  little  encouragement  to  invent  de- 
is  now  afforded^  as  the  protection  given  against  piracy 
i  so  uncertain  in  its  nature,  and  so  difficult  in  every  case  to 
btaisj  that  it  is  almost  rendered  useless ;  and,  indeed,  that 
iy  have  been  induced  to  abandon  designing  on  this  account* 
jBeveral  eminent  artists  speak  of  the  injury  they  have  sua- 
lincd  by  the  piracy  of  their  works  ;  and  to  this  is  in  a  great 
sure  attributed  the  absence  of  original  design  in  certain 
iches  of  our  English  manufactures.     A  tribunal  before 
r which  matters  of  this  natiu-e  might  be  decided  with  expedition 
in  each  case,  with  certainty  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
k]udgement  was  founded,  and  at  little  cost,  is  the  most  obvious 
f^medy  for  this  defect.     As  by  this  means  an  antidote  has 
been  found  for  the  evil  in  other  countries^  there  is  little  doubt 
^llmt  such  might  be  obtained  in  our  own :  as  little  doubt  can 
'there  be  that  it  would  contribute  an  important  share  to  our 
advancement  in  art. 

With  regard  to  fiscal  duties,  those  which  concern  the  form 
of  bricks  for  building,  the  window  tax,  and  the  paper  and 
|1as8  duties,  are  severally  referred  to  as  impeding  the  progress 

*  those  branches  of  the  arts  mth  which  they  are  connected* 
!ius  in  architecture,  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  is 

frequently  disregarded  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  window  tax, 
tand  from  the  restrictions  to  which  the  forms  of  the  bricks  are 
educed  by  these  imposts.  To  this  in  a  great  measure  is  the 
poverty  and  monotony  of  many  of  our  buildings  in  London 
attributed*  The  paper  duty  has  also  been  extensively  detri- 
mental to  those  branches  of  art  with  which  it  is  connected  \ 
and  the  duties  on  glass  have  fettered  the  arts  in  their  endea- 
'  Mirs  to  restore  painting  on  glass,  in  which  we  are  told  that, 
t  rMitrary  to  common  belief,  we  are  able  to  surpass  the  artists 
cyf  former  times*.    Thus,  "both  the  arts  generally, and  in  so 

•  1  ihr  Excbequer  haa  in  his  own  possession  evidence  of  tU« 
ptrfpi  1  y-l  .IS)*  TT.  a  niif act  lire  is  susceptible. 
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'*  far  fl«  they  are  connected  with  manufactiu'cs,  have  »har 
**  the  common  Btiffcring  under  the  baneful  influence  of  fisc 
'*  duties.^'    Whether,  or  in  ^vhat  manner,  a  remedy  might 
provided  for  this  evUj  will  hai-dly  admit  of  discussion  her 
We  may  however  observe  in  passing,  that,  as  the  general  prii 
cipal  of  taxation  is,  that  taxes  should  as  far  as  ]>ossible  fd 
imperceptibly  on  those  who  contribute  them,  and  be  imposo 
in  such  a  manner,  and  on  such  articles,  as  that  the  pubH 
convenience  will  be  least  aflectcd  thereby, — and  as  in  the 
stances  before  us  (unforeseen  undoubtedly  when  those  tax6 
were  arranged,)  they  not  only  appear  to  operate  injurioiialj 
but  In  a  manner  conti^ary  to  the  actual  principles  which  re^ 
gulate  the  system, — some  partial  change  might  beneticiailv 
be  effected. 

In  our  public  buildings,  an  exemption  from  these  tax€ 
might  be  allowed  under  certain  regulations:  and  indeed  ii 
particular  cases  the  same  principle  might  be  also  extende 
to  the  amelioration  of  our  public  streets,  by  the  consti-uctio 
of  which,  almost  equally  with  our  national  edifices,  the  tasfci 
of  the  public  is  aflected ;  w  ith  tliis  view  we  should  recoo 
mend  the  remittance  of  some  of  these  taxes  in  such  ne^ 
streets  as  were  erected  upon  government  plans  and  for  na- 
tional objects. 

The  question  regarding  the  general  expediency  of  academie 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  and  the  present  system 
management  of  the  Royal  Academy, — subjects  which  aflbr 
much  room  fur  discussion,  but  which  are  hai-dly  of  a  natus 
to  be  decided  before  such  a  tribunal, — also  claimed  the  atten 
tion  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Haydon,  the  talented  but  ufl 
fortunate  liistorical  painter,  was  examined  by  them,  and 
hibited  w  ith  his  accustomed  fen^our  his  unqualified  abhoij 
rence  of  the  whole  system  of  academies  for  art.  Mr.  liaydc 
argues  with  respect  to  academies  that  they  tend  more 
elevate  mediocrity  than  to  advance  genius ;  that  the  academie 
all  over  Europe  have  generated  an  mlificial  style  of  art : 
complains  tliut  they  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  f/eniii$\ 
and  contends  that,  because  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Micliacl  A 
gelo,  Raphael,  Titian  and  Con*eggio  were  not  produced  by  j 
demies,  such  institutions  are  necessarily  inimiciU  to  art. 
deuicB,  moreover,  that  wc  have  had  such  emuicnt  artbts 
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Eo^and  gince  the  Iloynl  Academy  was  established  as  existed 
ticforc,  and  bifcrs  that  this  is  the  consequence  of  its  institution. 
Kow  for  Mr.  Haydon  to  complain  that  academies,  which  are 
rstiiiilisbed  for  the  nutrition  of  art,  for  affording  instTuction 
of  the  most  suitable  kindj  and  niodela  of  perfection  of  the 
most  catquisite  nature,  for  the  benefit  of  rising  artists,  do  not 
produce  genius/'  ia  as  unreasonable  as  to  complain  of  our 
liothouses^  which  are  constructed  for  the  nutrition  of  rare  and 
plants  when  placed  in  them,  because  they  do  not  of 
Ives  produce  them. 
.  Mr*  Haydon  states  his  general  principle  with  regard  to 
^■demies  to  be^  that  he  approves  of  them  as  a  means  of  con- 
BifiBg  instruction  in  that  which  is  positive  in  art,  but  objects 
I  to  them  as  obnoxious  so  far  as  they  attempt  to  control  taste 
aod  genius ;  that  he  disapproves  of  them  as  far  as  they  exceed 
ichools.  Hence  he  would  deprive  our  academicians  of  all  the 
privileges  which  they  possess  beyond  other  artists.  But  wc 
may  here  remark  that  vague  charges  against  a  distinguished 
body  of  men  in  nowise  affect  the  expediency  of  the  existence 
,rf  such  an  institution,  however  desirable  certain  improve- 
ta  in  its  general  constitution,  and  a  revision  of  certain  of 
es  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  more  peculiarly  ob- 
noxiouBj  may  be  found.  The  abuses  of  our  own  Academy 
appear  to  be  the  cause  of  much  of  the  odium  which  has  been 
cast  upon  it, 

A  national  academy,  estabUshed  lor  the  promotion  of  the 
not  only  affords  the  amplest  opportunities,  by  insti'uction, 
.wing  eminent  professors  of  art  together,  by  collecting 
works  of  excellence,  by  affording  aid  and  patronage,  of  encou- 
such  a  study ;  but  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
moreover  the  national  respect  paid,  and  the  import- 
aace  attached  to  the  arts.  Many  of  the  arguments  brought 
agaiast  academies  for  art,  on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  re- 
Blnuii  the  efforts  of  genius,  might  as  reasonably  be  urged 
against  teaching  the  classics  grammatically,  or  in  schools  and 
'ties.  Academies  doubtless  Iiavc  the  effect  of  inducing 
Iff  but  little  genius  for  art  to  follo%v  it  professionally, 
the  encouragement  which  they  afford  to  artists  in  general ; 
*\t*  deficiency  of  the  individual  is  attributed  to  tlie 
those  who  do  not  consider  how  small  must  ever 
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be  the  proportion  of  men  of  real  genius.  When  no  academies 
for  art  exist,  few  but  those  who  are  actually  impelled  by 
genius  and  a  natural  taste  for  art  will  attempt  to  follow  iL 
We  do  not  find  artists  of  real  geniuis  restrained  by  the  rules 
of  academies.  As  we  have  already  said,  academies  cannot 
**  produce/'  they  can  at  best  only  nurture  genius. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
respecting  the  new  National  Gallerj^^  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering it  a  means  not  only  of  preserving  the  noblest  works 
of  art  which  belong  to  the  nation,  and  of  exhibiting  them  to 
the  public  at  large  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  but  also 
for  promoting  the  production  of  works  in  the  highest  branches 
of  art  in  this  count r}',  are  well  worth  attention, 

'*  It  appears  to  your  CommiUee  that  some  portion  of  the  Gallery  should 
he  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  the  British  School  of 
Art*  Pictures  by  living  British  artists  of  acknowledged  merit  might,  aJler 
they  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  criticism^  be  purchased  for  the  na* 
tional  cullection  \  especially  such  paintings  as  are  more  adapted  by  their 
style  and  subject  to  a  gallery  than  a  cabinet.  A  room  might  also  be  de- 
voted to  such  engravings  as  have  undergone  a  similar  probation  of  puhljc 
criticism.  This  encouragement  appears  to  be  due  to  the  higher  branches 
of  en  graving.  "^Kp;)or/,  page  x. 

This  would  doubtless  do  much  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  higher  branches  of  art,  and  the  production  of  works  of  an 
exalted  character  in  the  epic  and  historical  styles^  for  which 
comparatively  little  patronage  is  now  afforded.  The  works 
of  our  artists  when  stationed  there  would  be  the  most  noble 
monuments  that  could  be  raised  to  their  genius. 

Tlie  Committee  also  recommend  that  the  Cartoons  ebotjld 
be  placed  in  the  National  Gallery;  and  that  paintings  of  the 
sera  of  Raphael,  and  of  the  most  elevated  stj'^le^  should  be  80» 
lected  for  the  same  piwpose. 

^'  It  would  be  a  great  public  hcnefit  if  the  celebrated  Cartoons  from 
ITamptoo  Cotirt  could  be  deposited  in  the  National  Gallery*  That  they 
could  be  preserved  there  with  safety  ia  the  opinion  of  several  emiotot 
artists/'— /fepor/,  page  x* 

•  »•••# 

"It  has  been  recommended  by  more  than  one  experienced  witness,  that 
the  pictures  particularly  sought  for  in  our  national  collection  abould  be 
those  of  the  tcra  of  Raphatl,  or  of  the  times  just  antecedent  to  It;  audi 
works  being  of  a  purer  and  more  elevated  style  than  the  emfn  \.^  of 

Ihe  CaraccL     Faintinga  of  the  Raphael  tcttk  form  tlic  best  i  i* 
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piikrf ;  tbry  bare  bccu  sought  for  on  tfab  account  as  the  basts  of  the 
anr  Naik^oul  GftUery  at  Berlin/* — Piige  x. 

It  appears  inderd  but  proper  that  the  noblest  masterpieces 
of  ait  which  the  nation  possesses  should  adorn  that  edifice 
which  is  erected  for  tfie  reception  of  works  of  art.  They  woidd 
be  placed  tlicrc  most  advantageously  for  the  general  instruc- 
tion and  improA  emeut  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  be  freely 
oontcmplated  and  studied  by  all.  Works  of  this  character 
«re  undoubtedly  more  proper  for  the  formation  of  the  public 
tvitcwith  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  art  in  its  highest 
hraneh^  and  for  afibrding  adequate  ideas  of  the  noble  ends  it 
ii  capable  of  elfecting,  than  tliose  of  a  more  pleasing  descrip- 
tbiL  The  selection  of  jiersons  of  due  taste  and  discrimina- 
tiim  to  eollect  works  of  art  for  the  nation  \nll  of  course  be  a 
meosure  of  the  highest  importance,  A  Committee,  composed 
m  part  of  artists  and  in  part  of  persons  of  critical  knowledge, 
is  recommended  by  the  Report, 

There  eeems,  however,  to  have  been  a  great  and  most  asto- 
tushiii^  oversight  in  the  erection  of  the  new  National  Galler}', 
both  with  regard  to  its  size  and  in  the  not  making  it  entirely 
fireproof.  The  Cartoons  can  be  only  placed  in  the  Hall, 
whore  they  will  be  but  imperfectly  viewed,  and  exposed  to 
mach  hazard;  and  many  of  our  noblest  works  of  art  can 
Bcncely  be  admitted*  Bad  oeconomy  mdeed  is  that  which 
has  rendered  the  building  both  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  inseciu*e  for  the  preservation 
0^  "         *  '  estimable  treasures  it  is  intended  to  contain, 

I  lie  we  regret  that  our  progress  hitherto  in  works  of 

art,  in  the  higher  branches  more  particularly,  has  not  been 

greater,  we  must  not  altogether  be  unmindful  of  that  branch 

of  it  in  which  the  English  artists  appear  peculiarly  to  have 

excelled,  that  of  delineating  w  ith  the  utmost  force  and  truth 

til       *      '     '         iiiblance  of  living  characters.    And  thoui^h 

11  rd  that  some  of  our  most  eminent  artists 

bavc  not  devoted  their  powers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 

^ulks,  yet  pfH'trait  painting  as  they  followed  it  was  unques- 

ti(}riahl\  a  must  intellectual  and  noble  pursuit.   To  be  enabled 

^  it  were  to  dive  into  the  very  soul  of  the  individual  to  he 

i*cprt8ented,  to  seize  at  once  upon  his  exact  chai'acter  and 

aimer,  to  transplant  these  with  due  eflect  and  fidelity  to  the 
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canvass,  ore  the  acbievementji  of  men  endowed  with  no  ordi* 

narj'  degree  of  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  no  camman 
portion  of  obsen^ation  and  skill.  From  the  style  of  art  which 
they  have  selected  to  pursue,  the  present  age  and  the  gene* 
rations  that  follow  us  will  have  before  them  the  living  por- 
traits  of  all  the  most  eminent  characters  contemporary  with 
those  great  painters.  We  seem  thus  to  retain  among  us, 
not  only  their  works  and  their  remembrance,  but  their  very 
persons;  and  to  our  minds  v,q  have  aftbrded  the  gi'ateful  re* 
flection  that  England  has^  during  those  periods^  been  doubly 
fortunate  in  not  only  having  produced  painters  bo  well  capah 
citated  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  memory'  of  her  illus- 
trious characters,  but  has  been  still  more  fortunate  in  pro- 
ducing 8o  glorious  a  phalanx  of  illustrioua  characters  trulj 
worthy  of  being  so  handed  down. 

With  the  view  of  extending  more  generally  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  in  this  country,  and  of  affording  to  themj,  especially 
in  the  higher  branches,  more  ample  encouragement  than  tliey 
have  hitherto  received^  the  Committee  recommend  that  their 
study  should  be  promoted  as  a  national  pursuit,  as  the  ad- 
vancement of  them  should  be  ever  considered  as  a  national 
object  of  paramount  importance ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
them  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  promulgated  both  among 
the  people  at  Wge  who  arc  engaged  in  manufactur"  r- 

auitSj  and  on  whom  the  influence  of  the  arts  is  ever  *  A 

and  refining,  and  also  more  especially  among  those  of  the 
liigher  ranks  of  society. 

"  It  is  with  regret  that  your  Committee  notice  the  neglect  of  tmj  ge- 
neral instruction,  even  in  the  history  of  art,  at  aur  untvcrsiticd  tind  public 
schools ;  an  omission  noticed  long  ago  by  51r.  Burke»  and  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  mind," — Rejiortf  page  vii. 

It  may  be  inferred  Irom  the  evidence  on  thia  part  of  the 
subject  that,  with  regard  to  the  people  in  general  of  this  couu- 
try,  neither  the  higher  and  well-educated,  nor  the  middling 
and  manufacturing  classes^  have  had  their  tast^j  cultivated  in 
jiroportion  to  the  knowledge  which  they  possess  upon  other 
matters ;  that  this  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  wanl 
of  opportunities,  and  the  general  di&i'egai*d  for  that  depart* 
mcnt  of  education. 

That  persons  of  the  mo&t  cnlai^ed  and  cultivated  minddk. 
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\x/iik  ID  the  ancient  and  modern  ages  of  the  worlds  have  ever 
regwded  the  study  of  art  as  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  refinmnent  and  improvement  of  the  mind>  the  history  of 
each  will  scrv  e  to  assure  us.  Whether  painting,  sculpture  or 
p4Xtrj',  each  of  these  arts  has  the  same  origin  and  the  same 
f,  and  is  aliVe  influential  and  inipoilaiit.  ^^  Omnes  artes, 
4ua  ad  humauitatcm  pertinent,  habent  quoddam  ctimmune 
••  rineulum,  et  quasi  cognationc  quadam  inter  se  contincntur/' 
r  '    '^    '     d  not  more  in  the  pursuit  of 

r  ^  researches  for  correspondingly 

bc3ittiftil  lilies  of  Grecian  works  of  painting  and  sculpture* 
^  -J  had  80  just  and  so  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the 

II  and  conduct  of  the  humtm  understanding,  ad- 
verts in  his  treatise  on  education  to  the  art  of  painting  as  the 
1  for  the  study  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  that  which  he 
iself  have  selected  were  it  not  too  sedentar}^  an  or- 
eiipation  for  a  man  engaged  in  other  Uterary  pursuits.     Ad- 
11        '  '  ral  of  the  most  ingenious  of  his  pajicrs  in 

:       ^  ir.  recommendation  of  this  enchanting  sub- 

j^t ;  and  Burke  was  not  only  the  tasteful  admirer  of  works  of 
but  ever  the  liberal  and  constant  patron  of  those  who  dis- 
lyed  genius  in  its  cultivation.     To  persons  in  general  of 
Mgli  rank  and  extensiv^e  fortune,  who  are  wont  to  distingtiish 
thentftelves  by  the  judicious  collection  and  the  liberal  patron- 
i|g9  of  works  of  art,  of  what  inipoitance  is  it  tc^  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  at  least  of  this  branch  of  learn- 
togj  boUi  to  enable  them  to  select  works  of  actual  merit,  and 
to  bestow  their  patronage  in  a  really  beueticial  manner  1     Of 
still  higher  consequence  is  it  for  those  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  fill  stations  in  society  of  gi'cat  influence  and  public 
trastj  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  superintend  with  ability 
Uie  erection  of  those  great  national  edifices  or  monuments 
which  are  raised  under  their  direction,  and  to  whom  the  gc- 
Tteni  encouragetnent  of  tlie  arts  as  a  branch  of  state  policy  is 
espectally  confided. 

But  if  the  arts  are  capable  of  producing  these  great  and  im- 
pcrrtAtff  ffTccts  on  an  individual,  will  not  their  effects  be  pro- 
j>»  y  great  on  a  body  of  persons,  on  a  nation,  among 

w4i...i.  ....  V  are  extensivelv  cultivated?  This  undoubtedlv  will 
bc!,  and  ever  has  been  the  case.     Thus  the  national  taste  be- 
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comes  refined  and  elevated,  and  the  minds  and  pursuits  of  the 
people,  not  less  than  their  manufactures,  become  improved : 
the  pleasures  of  taste  not  only  afford  an  agreeable  relaxation 
and  senx'  to  elevate  the  mind,  but  also  tend  to  raise  us  above 
low  and  sensual  pursuits*  It  was  observed  by  Burke,  whose 
philosophic  mind  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  important  effects 
to  be  produced  by  causes  such  as  these,  that  ^^  nations  are  not 
primarily  ruled  by  laws*':  and  doubtless  there  are  effects  to 
he  obtained  in  the  manner  to  which  we  have  adverted  more 
influential  in  theii*  nature  than  any  human  laws  can  ever  be. 

There  is  one  particular  means  indeed  by  which  the  arts  arc 
qualified  to  produce  the  most  important  results  on  the  con- 
dition of  a  state,  by  the  opportiiuity  they  afford  of  recording 
and  describing  to  the  people  at  large  great  national  events, 
and  of  erecting  pubUc  monumental  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  those  illusti'ious  characters  who  have  conferred  benefit  on 
their  country  and  on  mankinds  The  effect  of  these  in  pro- 
ducing a  laudable  emulation  among  the  people,  by  keeping 
these  great  events  and  the  example  of  these  great  characters 
ever  before  their  eyes,  is  doubtless  very  considerable.  But  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  effects  which  the  arts 
m4xy  produce  on  a  nation,  when  we  have  the  most  splendid 
example  in  history  to  which  we  can  refer,  at  once  to  establish 
this  fact*  In  the  most  renowned  of  the  stjites  of  ancient  days, 
in  the  glory  with  which  the  name  of  Greece  is  yet  encircled, 
we  have  afforded  to  us  truly  noble  proofs  of  tiie  importance 
to  the  fame  and  to  the  wcltarc  of  a  nation  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts.  Those  mighty  states  indeed  were  not  more  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  their  gi-eatness  and  power  than  by 
the  perfection  to  which  they  carried  the  poUte  arts :  when 
their  glory  w  as  in  its  meridian  sj^Iendour  the  arts  with  most 
vigour  flourished  among  them  ;  when  the  latter  declined,  the 
foimer  also  degenerated  and  decayed. 

The  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  tlie  arta,  considered 
in  the  manner  in  which  our  attention  is  cidled  to  it  by  tliis 
Report,  must  be  viewed  in  two  scpaimte  points;  as  regards 
the  improvement  of  our  national  manufactures,  and  their 
moral  effect,  or  influence  on  the  national  mind.  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  of  these,  evidence  has  been  obtained 
from  persons  of  tried  experience  and  established  judgement 
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iKiilb  matters,  both  at  home  aod  abraad,  who  agree  in 
lirming  the  high  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
ttDong  those  who  arc  eii  '  '  in  the  production  of  manu- 
bctures.     We  learn  iiui  u  the  evidence  of  Dn  Bow- 

ring  that  the  superior  t^iste  of  French  patterns  in  the  Bilk 
ni;i     '  isurcs  to  France  an  export  of  five  sixths  of 

lin  lice,  whilst  ours  does  not  exceed  one  eighth 

or  one  tenth.  With  regard  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
artijTre  have  shown  how  hiji^hly  this  study  was  regarded  by 
men  of  the  most  enkrgcd  and  enlightened  miudi^ ;  and  that 
it  is  alone  by  engrafting  it  upon  the  other  branches  of  educa- 
are  now^  deemed  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
the  higher  walks  in  art  will  be  successfully  fol- 
lowed in  this  country. 

We  may  therefore  conclude^  that  the  one  great  principle  to 
be  established  is  the  connection  between  the  arts  and  practi- 
cal ptnsuitu  of  mankind  in  general.  Tbaty  as  among  the  ma- 
mr  *  '2  classes  instruction  is  reqiured  which  may  show 
tlj  i junection  between  the  arts  and  the  raanidactures 

in  wliich  they  are  engaged^  and  teach  them  to  apply  the  for- 
U>  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  so  among  the  higher  and 
ejttcnsively  educated  classes  should  that  knowledge  be 
which  will  evince  to  them  the  connection  between 
and  the  most  intellectual  branches  of  learning. 
Nor  is  there  any  serious  obstacle  to  our  attainment  of  a 
like  glorious  consummation  in  establishing  a  school  of  high 
eminence  in  art.  Though  foreign  countries  appear  to  have  an 
adfantage  over  us  in  their  numerous  public  galleries  and  their 
richly  decorated  churches,  yet  our  collections  are  in  the  ag- 
gre^te  most  magnificent ;  and  in  the  possession  alone  of  the 
Cartoons  of  Raphael  and  the  Elgin  marbles,  we  have  truly 
splendid  trophies  of  the  triiimphs  of  art  and  genius  in  the 
rerj  highest  rank. 

ITie  productions  of  our  great  national  poets,  as  w^ell  as 
many  of  the  works  of  our  painters  and  sculptors,  amply  re- 
fute the  assertion  that  we  are  deficient  in  genius  as  a  nation. 
THe  arts  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  disregarded  among 
us ;  they  are  as  yet  but  in  their  infancy  here ;  until  now  they 
have  lain  in  comparative  neglect  and  obscurity :  but^  by  the 
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attention  of  the  legislature  having  been  called  to  the  subject, 
a  vast  blaze  of  light  has  been  thro\i-n  upon  them ;  the  im- 
portance and  the  capacities  of  the  study  are  now  r  '  d; 
the  dormant  energies  of  its  vot^iries  will  be  called  n  n, 

and  the  zeal  of  its  patrons  stimulated  anew  to  exertion. 

The  present  aera  of  this  country  must  indeed  be  e\*er  marked 
by  the  gigantic  and  astonishing  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  science  :  its  vast  powers  have  been  displayed  to  our 
view,  and  its  gi'cat  practical  operations  fully  developed*  How 
glorious  w^ould  be  the  result,  if  the  same  age  w  hich  saw  the 
Invention  of  the  steam-engine  rise  out  of  comparative  insig- 
nificance to  its  present  perfection,  shotdd  also  witness  the 
rise  with  corresponding  magnificence  of  the  arts  in  Great 
Britain,  w  hich  in  their  influence  are  not  less  important  to  the 
national  welfare  than  the  most  mighty  achievements  of  w  hich 
science  can  boast !     In  their  progress  the  two  should  be  ever 
united,  and  should  advance  hand  in  hand  together*     While 
the  one  is  engaged  laboriously  in  adding  to  the  stores  of  our 
national  w^ealth,  the  other  should  not  only  aid  in  this  en- 
deavour by  the  improvement  and  extension  of  our  manu- 
factures, but  should  also  at  the  same  time  exercise  its  benign 
influence  to  refine  the  minds  of  its  votaiies,  and  secure  them 
against  the  progress  of  those  sordid  and  a^-aricious  feelings 
which  the  unintfrrupted  accumulation  of  riches  is  wont  to 
generate.     While  the  one  confers  upon  us  the  disposal  of 
superhuman  physical  power,  and  enables  us  to  achieve  the 
most  astonishing  and  sbipendous  works  of  skill,  the  otlier 
should  du'ect  our  taste  in  the  construction  of  tliose  vast  mo- 
numents of  genius,  and  should  in  a  coiresponding  manner 
aid  to  invigorate  and  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  imder- 
standing.   While  the  one  enables  us  to  waft  our  merchandise 
to  the  extremes  of  the  habitable  globe,  the  other  should  con- 
tribute to  spread  our  renown  co-extensively  with  our  natne, 
and,  with  the  highest  attainment  of  civil  and  commercial 
prosperity,  cause  us  to  acquire  as  a  nation  the  noblest  rank 
in  intellectual  glorj% 

The  key  to  the  future  greatness  or  misery  of  England  is 
the  education  of  her  sons  :  education  of  an  improved  cha 
for  her  higher  classes,  of  an  extended  scope  for  htT  mauufa^ 


All  agricultural  masses.  With  that  portion  of  the  ?!«ib- 
jcd  whldi  compi-ehends  the  imjirovement  of  our  maiiulac- 
Itifes^  and  incidentally  the  enlightenment  of  our  mamifiie- 
twrere,  we  have  now  dealt.  The  far  higher  considerations 
tt'hich  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  other  portions  of  the 
subject,  which  have  before  occui>ied  our  attention,  will  be 
rejourned  at  another  oi)portunity.  For  the  present  we  content 
ouTBelves  with  repeating  our  assertion,  **  The  political,  moral 
ad  intellectual  greatness  of  England,  yea,  her  whole  futurity 
a  nation,  depends  upon  the  direction  in  wliich  the  energies 
of  her  masses  may  be  turned  by  National  Editcatiox!" 
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AC  .in*'ntion  has  during  the  last  few  years  been  parli- 
Priilarly  directed  to  the  state  of  our  Universities,    Tlie  discus- 
mx\%  in  parliament  which  preceded  the  granting  of  a  charter 
^(y  the  London  University,  coupled  with  the  attempt  to  open 
Ibc  old  ones  to  dissenters,  called  forth  an  angry  warfare  be- 
U^ccu  tiie  opponents  and  the  friends  of  these  learned  boclieSt 
Oxford,  however,  has  gained  the  advantage  ui  notoriety  over 
her  venerable  sister.     Both  alike  have  shrunk  from  the  defile- 
ment which  would  he  incurred  by  contact  with  the  avowed 
ccpientera  of  conventicles :  but  Cambridge  demands  assent 
I  the  truth  only  from  those  who  have  been  taught  its  force 
ftnd  beauty   within   her  walls;  whilst  Oxford,  with  a  more 
jealouii  zeal  for  mother  church,  insists  that  even  the  unin- 
Rtnictcd  age  of  matriculation  should  already  have  known  and 
deliberately  chosen  the  good  waj^  of  orthodoxy*     The  Duke 
of  Wellington  thought  with  the  men  of  Cambridge  that  un- 
trained boys  should  be  taught  first  the  meaning  of  what  they 
'  called  to  put  their  names  to,  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
:  Aame  opinion  in  his  University ;  but  he  was  not  fated  to 
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receive  the  same  obedience  as  Chancellor  that  he  had  com- 
manded as  General*  Convocation  was  deaf  to  his  sugges- 
tion :  all  change^  great  or  small,  was  thought  intolerable. 
Scarcely  had  Oxford  put  forth  this  public  profession  of  priu- 
ciple,  when  the  persecution  of  Dr<  Hampden  turned  the  sa- 
cred halls  of  learning  into  an  arena  of  political  passion.  The 
line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  University  in  this  matter  has 
natui-ally  given  rise  to  much  inquiry  into  the  causes  from 
which  it  has  ilowedj  and  amongst  the  thinking  part  of  the 
communit^'^  has  very  much  strengthened  the  wished-for  aca- 
demical  reform.  The  political  one-sidedness  of  this  seat  of 
learning  has  provoljed  a  deep  feeling,  which  ultimately  must 
l)e  realized  in  measures,  that  the  University  should  be  more 
national  in  its  spirit^  and  be  brought  more  into  harmony  with 
the  existing  state  of  society. 

But  our  immediate  concern  is  not  with  the  poUtics  of  Ox* 
ford;  we  are  far  more  anxious  t<>  avail  ourselves  of  this 
awakened  attention  of  the  public  mind,  to  direct  its  examina- 
tion to  the  intellectual  and  literary  state  of  the  University. 
The  e\il  which  exists  here  is,  we  are  persuaded,  of  a  far 
deeper  and  more  aggravated  kind  than  the  poUtical  one.  We 
are  convinced  that  every  effort  to  hberalize  this  great  national 
institution  will  be  useless^  unless  founded  on  a  thorough  re^ 
generation  of  its  literary  character.  The  determined  and  al- 
most  universal  bias  to  one  view  only  of  the  gi'cat  questions 
on  which  the  social  life  of  England  turns,  the  thorough-going 
and  intolerant  conser\^atism,  is  not  the  thiit  merely  of  the  con- 
nection which  exists  between  Oxford  trnd  the  church,  nor  of 
the  common  horror  of  reform  which  torments  alike  all  wha 
arc  concerned  in  administering  oiu*  actual  institxitions.  It  U 
too  universal,  too  overwhelming  for  that,  Oxlbrd  does  not 
present  the  diflercnce  of  opinion  which  is  so  vigorously  re- 
presented by  a  small  but  spirited  minority  of  the  English 
clergy.  No  other  body  in  the  country  is  so  uniformly  gf)- 
verned  by  a  single  sentiment  t  the  lords,  the  squires,  even  the 
church  have  their  whigs  and  their  radicals.  At  0\ford  all 
indecorous  boldness  of  thought  or  innovation  is  hushed  inla 
the  grave  and  solemn  stiUness  of  that  mor«/ habit^  which  t ' 
that  the  free  exercise  of  man's  reasoning  powt rs  mm 
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but  evil,  and  delights  in  the  profound  contem- 
jJation  of  the  perfected  wisdom  of  the  things  that  are.  For  an 
ev|)lunation  of  this  ph^enomenon^  Oxford  must  tarn  her  ejes 
inwardly  on  herself.  We  must  look  to  the  system  of  learnixig 
pursued  there,  its  qualities^  its  extent,  its  tendencies.  The 
caiwe  of  so  universal  a  niischief  must  be  co-extensive  with 
thu  system  itself;  and  that  cause  we  affirm  to  be  the  medi- 
ocrity, the  narrow  and  Umited  range  of  her  learning,  an  al- 
most total  want  of  great  men,  Oxford  is  essentially  defective, 
beyond  all  the  universities  of  Europe,  in  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous advance  in  the  pursuit  of  truth :  scarcely  a  single  de- 
parunent  of  knowledge  is  cultivated  with  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  "^lews.  There  is  no  progi'css,  little  or  no  move- 
lacQt:  intellectual  life  languishes,  and  draws  out  a  feeble 
sickly  existence  ;  feeding  itself  rather  on  the  past,  than  by 
d  successful  labour  n  orking  out  new  supplies  of 
erous  nourishment  for  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
tnil  even  tliis  past  Oxford  does  not  possess^  It  is 
n<)t  her  opinions  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  society,  nor 
on  the  excellence  or  imperfection  of  our  church  establishment, 
^  '  '  rendered  her  thus  stationary:  on  the  contrary, 
till  dble  result  is  but  the  consequence  of  a  fatal  ma- 

ly  which  preys  upon  her  vitals.     Oxford,  instead  of  lead* 
:,  does  but  tardily  and  timidly  follow  the  march,  we  will 
not  say  of  European,  but  even  of  national  literature.     There 
iut  indeed  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions ;  but  these  are 
Dot  intimately  connected  with  her  system.     Strange  to  say, 
in  geology  and  chemistry  ahnost  alone  is  she  on  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.    But  generally  her  men  in  high  places  are 
miserably  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done  in  science  and  lite- 
mttire^  much  less  ai*c  they  discoverers.     Hence  they  have  all 
the  narrow  jealousies,  the  conscientious  and  trembling  alarms 
with  which  honest  ignorance  harasses  its  captives.     Clinging 
to  the  past,  not  only  in  spirit  (for  often  that  were  most  wise,) 
but  in  form,  they  dread  the  future  as  big  with  mysterious 
ehoDges,  and  as  sure,  along  with  an  alteration  in  the  outward 
itrueture,  to  destroy  the  essence  of  truth.     Roger  Bacon  or 
Galileo  were  scai'cely  looked  upon  with  more  superstitious 
dread  or  wonder  by  the  ignorance  of  past  times,  than  a  Gcr- 
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man  philosopher, a  Gcmiaii  theologian,  or  a  French  histnriafi" 
by  the  timulity  of  Oxford  mediocrity.  We  shall  be  called 
revllers  and  base  dcfamers  of  what  is  good  and  vTituous ;  but 
we  ask  Oxford  to  bring"  forward  a  philosopher  known,  we  m  ill 
not  say  for  shame  to  all  Europe,  but  to  England.  Dr.  Hamjt- 
den,  the  vilified,  insulted  and  rejected  Dr.  Hampden,  is  tlie  i 
only  one  of  her  resident**  who  has  earned  a  laurel  for  her  brow 
in  philosophy;  and  for  this,  for  his  distin^iished  abilities 
and  comprehensive  views  in  moral  science,  a  mark  has  bc^n 
branded  on  his  fronts  to  warn  all  incautious  students  against 
the  poison  which  he  preaches.  Dr.  Hampden  is  really  an 
able  man  ;  in  his  own  line  he  stands  first  in  England.  More- 
over, he  is,  as  we  understand,  totidly  unindebted  to  the  labours 
of  the  Germans ;  yet  the  men  of  03dbrd  have  made  him  m 
beacon  to  those  who  would  explore  for  themselves  the  dan- 
gerous field  of  divinity. 

Oxford  prides  herself  on  the  value  which  she  sets  on  ethical 
studies.  Those  who  know  her  best  have  good  reason  for 
doubting  whether  she  has  a  single  resident  to  whom  the  sci- 
ence of  moral  philosophy  ns  a  whole  is  really  known.  To  lec- 
ture successfully  in  Aristotle's  ethics  is  the  highest  ambition 
of  an  Oxford  Tutor  in  this  department.  But  they  should  its 
member,  that  to  know  Aristotle  well,  (though  even  that  they 
do  not  do,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  few  treatises  the  greater 
part  of  his  works  arc  seldom  read.)  and  to  know  moral  philo- 
sophy well,  are  two  perfectly  distinct  things.  How  many  Ox- 
ford students  have  thoroughly  studied  Plato?  How  mnay 
have  even  pretended  to  be  masters  of  the  ^\hule  Greek  philo- 
sophy? Yet  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  what  is  the  value  of 
a  single  treatise  when  isolated  from  the  whole,  \\1iich  alone 
can  explain  and  assign  its  measure  to  the  part?  It  can  no 
more  make  a  man  a  philosopher,  than  the  study  of  a  single 
gothic  cathedral  ^nll  make  a  man  an  architect.  Aristotle's 
work  on  ethics  is  admirably  adapted  to  develop  the  thinking 
and  moral  faculties  of  a  young  student ;  we  blame  not  the 
University  for  setting  it  up  as  the  chief  object  of  study  fm 
a  Bachelor's  degree  i  but  it  is  clear  that  if  stadied  alone,  or 
nearly  alone,  lis  scientific  value  is  lost.  It  can  never  be  it«elf 
rightly  understood,  if  separated  not  only  from  all  ancient,  but 


mil  modem  philosupby.     It  is  gricvaus  tc>^tlnu^  that  so 
good  a  book  should  have  tended  to  degrade  morat  science  at 
OxSaalf  but  8o  it  is*     Aristotle  is  studietlj  but  not  moral  pbi- 
losupky :  what  others  have  written,  whether  ancients  oriuo- 
defD&i  is  either  rejected,  or,  which  we  hold  to  be  decidejl^; 
worsc^  is  read  only  in  the  subordinate  reference  of  illustmtin]^ 
Aristotle.    Indcpeudeut  inquiry  is  thus  stitled,  and  we  ventui  e 
%0  aay  lliat  there  is  no  other  univcj-sity  to  be  found  where 
fiioml  philosophy  hs  u  systematic  science  is  so  thoroughly  un- 
known; or  has  so  raany  difficulties  to  encounter,  as  at  Oxford, 
Ajs  for  Qielaphysics,  and  the  general  philosophy  of  mind,  it  h 
vain  to  ask  for  it. 
Let  us  pass  on  to  history,— another  of  the  objects  on  which 
fofd  prufesseii  to  lay  great  stress*    Latin  and  Greek  liistt»ry 
insisted  on  in  the  schools.    We  ask,  is  there  a  single  man 
Oxford  who  professes  to  have  a  full  and  thorough  acqiuiint- 
ance  with  either?     How  many  are  tiicre  in  Oxtbrd  to  whom 
historical  student  can  apply  for  a  really  profound  know- 
ge  of  the  history  of  lljme  from  Romulus  to  Constantine  ? 
h  there  a  single  standard  work  in  history,  in  the  hands  of 
Uadergraduates,  which  Oxford  can  claim  as  the  production 
of  her  residents  ?    Dr.  Cramer^s  treatises  on  Greece  and  Italy 
are  books  of  merit,  and  great  credit  must  be  allowed  to  tlie 
diligence  of  Mr.  Greawell's  labour  on  the  Gospels ;  yet  the 
exceptions,  so  few  are  they,  only  prove  the  rule.    It  is  useless 
to  allege  that  some  of  the  men  educated  at  Oxford,  as  Fjncs 
Clinton   for  instance,  have,  since  they  letl  Oxford,  become 
eminent  historical  scholars.     They  no  longer  belong  to  Ox- 
ford ;  they  do  not  form  the  University,  nor  give  it  its  tone 
and  its  character,     A  public  school  might  as  fiiirly  claim  for 
iU  own  the  attainments  of  its  boys  in  after  life.     The  same 
fiuilt  prevails  here  as  in  philosophy :  a  narrow  and  confined 
portion  of  history  absorbs  to  itself  all  the  student's  attention, 
to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  rest.     We  certainly  are  ac- 
id with  no  name  of  an  Oxford  resident  in  the  least  ce- 
as  an  historian  beyond  the  University  precincts,  nor 
within  thi>sc  limits  have  we  ever  heard  of  any  who  would  have 
to  call  liimsclf  a  great  historian. 
ivr,  though  it  is  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  half 
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Europe,  d^a*6f  indispensable  use  for  the  understanding  of 
much  ^F^lie' Roman  history,  may  possibly  have  occupied  the 
leisure  "h5urs  of  some  retired  Fellow ;  but  as  publicly  and 
pHictJcaUy  applied  in  the  investigation  of  any  branch  of  know- 
teJgCj  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  neglected  by  all.  And  yet  the 
X^niversity  every  day  confers  degrees  in  civil  law!  In  Dr. 
Whately^  the  present  Archbisliop  of  Dublin,  whilst  he  was 
Head  of  Alban  Hall,  Oxford  found  a  man  w  orthy  of  sustain- 
ing the  fame  and  character  of  a  university ;  his  works  on  lo* 
gic  and  rhetoric  are  precisely  such  as  ought  to  proceed  from 
Oxford,  being  regular  and  scientific  developments  of  the 
studies  of  the  place.  But  we  contend  that  this  eminence  is 
to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  his  own  energy  and  talent  j 
such  as  will  always  be  found  in  a  large  body  of  men.  He 
may  be  called  a  lucky  accident,  and  the  same  maybe  said  too 
of  Dr,  Gaisford.  The  real  and  vital  question  is,  whether  there 
is  any  guarantee  that  a  succession  of  such  men  must  ever  be 
perpetuated  at  Oxford,  as  the  necessary  and  direct  fruits  of 
her  system.  For  our  part  we  can  see  none ;  first,  because^  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  such  men  have  been  extremely  rare  j  next, 
because  they  have  stood  in  a  more  or  less  isolated  position,  not 
appearing  at  the  first  in  a  class  connected  by  graduated  links 
with  the  general  mass,  nor  closely  followed  by  younger  rivals 
pressing  forwards  in  the  same  career;  and  lastly,  because  the 
spirit  of  Oxford  is  totally  adverse  to  the  formation  of  such  men. 
Such  names  do  but  verify  tlie  law  of  chances,  that  out  af  so 
many  men  human  nature  will  ever  produce  a  certain  quantity 
of  abihty ;  but  they  found  no  law  for  a  series  of  great  men. 

Lastly,  let  us  come  to  the  vaunted  stronghold  of  Oxford^ 
her  faculty  of  Divinity.  Here  there  is  some  acti\^ty  stUTing; 
a  desire  to  make  continued  progress  is  manifested ;  discussion 
is  kept  alive,  and  books,  some  of  them  creditably  known,  ore 
published.  Yet  how  few  works  of  permanent  and  established 
fame,  such  as  the  Reliquia?  Sacra^,  has  tht  present  University 
of  Oxford  put  forth  !  It  must  be  recollected  that  Oxford  is 
i_almost  exclusively  peopled  by  clcrgj^nen,     With  a  very  lew 

Kceptions,  the  Tutxjrs  and  Heads  are  clergymen;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  resident  Graduates  look  forward  to  the  churrh 
as  their  permanent  profession:  tlieir  j^uccfs*.  in  W^e.  turn'.  .. 


tilt  ^tatiaa  either  of  usefulness  ur  dignity  which  they  attain 
b  the  church.  Hence  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  thought 
and  reading  in  the  direction  of  theological  literature.  But 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  a  few  occasional  works  of  merit  ap- 
pear ;  but  that  so  many  clergymen^  much  less  so  large  a  body 
of  students  pr  "  ily  devoted  to  learning,  should  not  have 
founded  and  ^'  ■  I  some  great  and  inllueutial  school  of 

llieology-  Why  is  not  Oxford^  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  centre 
of  light,  shedding  its  guiding  and  vivifying  rays  over  the 
nhole  church  of  England  ?  Were  we  asked  by  a  foreigner  to 
point  out  the  seat  of  our  ecclesiastical  literature,  where  he 
might  find  in  eminent  men  living  fountains  of  kno\v  ledge, 
and  trace  in  active  operation  processes  of  research  and  study, 
whence  monuments  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of 
thf  church  were  ever  coming  forth,  could  we  refer  him  to 
Oxford  ?     Woidd  he  meet  there  with  the  treasiu-es  and  tXm 

titcUigencc  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian ;  the  fulness  of  a 
rofound  biblical  criticism  ;  the  intellectual  strength  and  phi- 
sophical  power  of  the  expounder  of  doctrine;  in  a  word,  an 
>9torical,  enei^etical  and  dogmatical  school,  worthy  of  the 
tuttl  st-at^  of  knowledge,  and  capable  of  placing  divinity  on 
level  with  the  high  elevation  which  the  other  sciences  have 
n-ached  ?  The  men  who  sought  for  such  a  thing  would  pro- 
bably be  answered  with  a  sneer,  that  there  was  nothing  new 
to  be  learned  in  divinity,  and  that  all  modern  theology  was 
no  better  than  rationaUsm  and  infideHty, 

Yet  there  is  a  school  of  divinity  which  has  of  late  sprung 
up  at  Oxford,  and  \\  hich  admirably  illustrates  the  intellectual 
condition  of  that  university.     This  school  is  distinguished 
fc   jby  great  zeal,  great  and  diligent  study  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
HEttonuments,  by  a  compact  and  well-defined  theory,  by  a  re- 
Bolute  of  its  object,  and  a  detcnnincd  progress  in  a 

fixed  u  ,  a.  Here  there  is  intellectual  life;  but  of  what 
land  is  that  life?  What  are  the  signs  by  which  we  may  judge 
it?  T'  '  I  of  historv^  without  the  quickening  spirit;  the 
shell  y-  f  lie  kernel ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  words  and 

outward  character  of  the  facts  of  bygone  days,  without  the 
irif  "'  >  understand  them,  or  the  spirit  and  criticism 

to  ii  to  our  instruction  5  a  deUberate  subjection  of 

the  minds  and  thoughts  of  the  present  and  the  future  to  the 
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mode  of  thinking  of  a  pmi^  and  that  no  very  v^  isc  generatior 
the  degradation  of  histoiicfil  study  into  the  gathering  of  whfl 
other  men,  as  frail  and  hahle  to  error  as  uui^sclvcs,  have  said  ; 
a  dread  of  free  inquir}^;  a  vehement  hostility  to  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  reason^  because  in  extracting  the  grain  it  will  c^tst 
aside  the  chatf,  because  iii  searching  out  the  revelations 
the  spirit  of  truth  it  may  judge  and  reject  the  form  und 
which  it  manifested  itself  to  past  ?iges.  It  robs  the  mind  < 
man  of  its  independence,  by  enslaving  the  present  to  a 
velhng  imitation  of  the  past.  Thus  it  destroys  the  only  \i\ 
fying  principle  for  the  human  race,  namely  hope,  progrea 
improvement.  It  knows  not  that  the  fulness  of  truth 
been  granted  to  no  one  generation^  and  that  the  business  ^ 
histor}^  is  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  truth  mixed  up  with 
the  fallible  judgements  of  every  age.  To  think  asTeilullian, 
Clement  or  Cyril  thought,  —  to  scorn  all  inquiry  into  the  influ- 
ences from  within  and  without  which  determined  the  pectj- 
liar  form  of  their  opinions,  — not  to  be  stimulated  by  their  mi^ 
takes  J  and  their  palpable  contradictions  between  themseh 
and  each  other,  to  an  independent  research  of  what  was  tr 
and  what  false  in  their  statements, — and  yet  to  insist  upon 
absolute  and  unreserved  assent  to  some  of  them  upon  the  vci 
ground  of  their  infallibihty, — such  arc  the  prevaihng  featt 
of  its  historical  character.  And  accordingly  the  most  distir 
mark  of  this  school  is  a  self-inflicted  and  deeply-rooted  ign^ 
ranee  of  the  power  and  meaning  of  history.  We  are  toi 
that  it  prides  itself  on  a  recent  work  by  one  of  its  chief  a[H 
sties,  the  Historj^  of  Arianism.  Of  this  work  an  eminent  \ 
rcigner,  distinguished  as  much  for  the  fervour  of  his  piety 
the  range  of  his  intellectual  powei^s,  has  remarked^  that  it  * 
hibits  *^  Catholicism  w  ithout  universality.  Protestantism  wit 
out  liberality,  and  EvangcHcaUsm  without  spirituality/' 

Such  is  the  party  %vhich  reigns  triumphant,  at  leant  ninoij 
the  majority  of  the  junior  men,  at  Oxford,    lis  success  tsl 
of  instruction  for  us.     Never  could  a  sect  so  narrow-spirit 
and  so  intellectnally  weak  have  possessed  itself  to  each  a  ^ 
gree  of  the  rising  generation,  had  Oxford  been  able  tu 
pose  to  it  minds  of  the  first  order  in  t?trcngth  and  kuo\\lrd;i_ 
Great  men  senT  as  fortresses  agjunst  the  invasions  of  r\t 
vugance  imd  fanaticism,     lliey  cannot  prevent  auddcu  ad 
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^Icni j M I r  I  2 IK ^,  i »i u  t  tie)  :iit  an  ♦j6f€ctual  security  ngainst 

tu\  K3  1  pcnniinent  occupation  c>r  the  country.     It  i» 

fhe  privUpgc  af  genius  and  learning  to  vnn  the  devotion  and 
*  of  the  young:  they  gather  round  them  bands  of 
vers,  they  inspire  thern  with  an  impetuous  steal 
fiff  the  common  cause.  Oxford  Is  guilty  of  the  foUiess  and 
of  the  apostolical  party,  because  it  has  no  counter 
hiwiasm  to  »et  in  array  against  theirs.  It  is  their  un- 
n!)ted  praise  that  they  have  an  object  to  work  for^that  they 
pumic  it  Mith  ardour,  that  they  have  movement^  progress, 
life.  This  it  is  that  strikes  the  imtigination  of  young  men  on 
the  thresliold  of  life,  seeking  an  end  to  diiTct  their,  efforts  tu, 
ami  unable  io  find  any  amidst  the  general  mediocrity  and 
fotlc^sness  of  the  University.  Here  they  find  a  cause  glow- 
in;*  ^ith  all  the  magic  splendour  of  antiquity,  running  back 
intu  tijuaUess  ages  oi  the  past,  embracing  the  deepest  inter- 
cjU  of  man,  socially  and  spiritually, — in  a  word,  a  greut  sy- 
sU'in.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  contagion  of 
*uch  zeal  should  have  made  fearful  havoc  amongst  minds 
tiiujccupicd  and  perfectly  open  to  its  attacks  ?  There  are  no 
^tftifliA  represented  by  large  bodies  or  great  bodies  with  which 
Ticir  absurdities  could  come  in  collision  to  be  i-efiited.  They 
we  the  only  living  body,  and  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  their 
success. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  branches  of 
Icaraing  professed  at  Oxford ;  the  painlid  conclusion  is^  tluil 
«)^neral  raediocnty  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  University. 
There  are  t%vo  distinct  ends  contemplated  by  academic  insti- 
tution« :  the}*  [>ui*posc  on  the  one  band  to  be  the  final  and 
Wost  influentiid  school  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  on  the 
^Jtlier  to  be  centres  of  learning  for  all  tlie  land,  the  leaders  of 
Society  ia  knowledge  and  intelligence.  Such  was  the  Uni- 
Vcndty  of  Paris  of  old,  and  such  now-a-days  arc  the  Univer- 
*itiea  of  Germany.  In  them,  as  in  a  focus,  tlie  inteUcctmd 
activity  of  the  countnr'  should  be  concentrated,  thence  to  be 
reflected  again  over  every  branch  of  theoretical  and  practical 
"fe.  It  is  by  the  artiid  confusion  of  these  two  objects  that 
Qxfiird  has  continued  to  retaiu  its  undisturbed  hold  on  the 
'latitmal  esteem.  The  respect  and  adection  which  it  has 
E^cd  by  its  generally  excellent  dibchiu'ge  of  it^i  educational 
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duties  have  blinded  the  public  eye  against  tU  monstrous  de- 
fects as  to  ita  higher  calling  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
literature  of  England.  It  is  the  glon*  of  the  EngUsh  Univer- 
sities that  they  fui'uish  for  our  young  men,  at  the  most  cri- 
tical period  of  their  lives^  an  education  which^  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  unequalled  in  Europe*  A  deeper  and  more  extensive  know- 
ledge may  be  acquired  at  a  German  University ;  but  nowhare 
can  there  be  found  combined  such  a  noble  moral  training, 
such  an  admirable  formation  of  character  to  habits  of  self-go- 
vernment, selt-respect  and  submission  to  authority,  such  an 
elevation  of  moral  and  even  rehgious  tone,  coupled  with  men- 
tal energy  ^d  active  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  exist  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  This  education  of  character  is  the  pre- 
eminent and  best  characteristic  of  our  English  Universities. 
To  their  influence  the  moral  worth,  the  elevated  sentiments 
and  gentlemanly  feeling  of  the  English  gentry,  and,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  countries,  of  the  English  dergy^ 
are  principally  due*  For  this  they  are  most  justly  rewarded 
with  the  atl'ection  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  which  they 
thus  benefit.  It  wotdd  be  but  a  mock  and  moist  deplorable 
reform  which  would  impair  or  destroy  this  social  importance 
of  our  Universities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Oxford  sliould 
be  something  more  than  the  first  of  our  public  scliools.  A 
high  standard  of  hterature  in  her  leading  men  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  this  social  and  moral  training  of  young  men 
in  the  Colleges  and  Halla:  indeed,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  ablest  men  are  infinitely  the  best  teachers  of 
the  elements  of  a  science.  Limited  knowledge  dcstro^'s  half 
the  work  of  instruction*  For  instance,  the  value  of  studying 
Roman  history  has  been  doubled  since  the  researches  of  Nie- 
buhr,  not  as  an  effort  of  memory,  but  as  directed  upon  real 
historical  truth,  from  which  alone  lessons  of  wisdom  are  to 
be  learned. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  discoveries  of  great  men.  It 
should  be  remembered  too,  that  the  suspicious  fears  of  [partial 
knowledge,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  partial  ignoi*ance,  arc 
anything  but  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  healthy  under* 
standing  or  a  healthy  moral  chanicten  Entr<  '  ' 
selves  witliin  some  portion  of  truth,  minds  of  t  -  r 

resist  all  further  advance,  and  act  with  an  incessant  tendency 
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tikm  of  the  actual  state  of  things.  Yet  knowledge  and 
are  the  noblest  privileges  of  man  ;  they  are  the  choicest 
giftj  Tsrhich  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  bestowed  on  man- 
bodr  Udtgion  stimulates  us  to  a  diligent  pursuit  of  them  by 
At  fminiise  of  an  ever-increasing  measure  of  tlieir  fuJuess. 
V  v'  of  Christianit},  as  well  as  oi  civilization,  is  but 

liit  „...,  .^  of  a  constant  progress  in  knowledge  and  truth: 
the  importance^,  therefore^  of  giving  them  the  widest  influ- 
over  education  cannot  be  oveixated. 
But  even  supposing  there  was  no  genuine  love  of  them  for 
their  own  sakes,  yet  the  guardians  of  public  education  should 
remember  that  the  world  will  go  on  thinking  and  writing.  The 
mental  activity  of  our  times  cannot  be  arrested,  and  the  only 
lifeo:uard  against  the  dominion  of  falsehood  is  the  sincere 
St/  '  '""  nt  propagation  of  truth.  In  every  point  of  view 
it  I  -  I  tank  that  the  free  and  independent  pursuit  of 

knowledge  should  go  on  vigorously  at  Oxford.  The  excel- 
fence  of  her  system,  as  a  practical  school  for  young  men,  is  no 
lufaBtitute  or  admissible  excuse  for  the  absence  of  a  wider 
and  loftier  range  in  her  senior  members.  The  nation  has  a 
right  to  demand^  in  return  for  the  \irtual  monopoly  of  acade- 
niical  privileges  which  it  has  bestowed  on  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, that  they  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of 
th^  ■  * -^r,  and  by  their  labom-s  and  their  learning  do  honour 
til  1  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 

But  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  ask,  what  is  there  in  the  system 
(Kirsued  at  Oxford  which  entails  so  much  mediocrity  on  the 
University  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  residents  of  Oxford  not  merely 
do  not  call  forth  the  homage  and  veneration  which  are  so 
IBadily  paid  to  those  who  enlighten  mankind,  but  are  for  the 
t  part  deficient  in  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ac- 
alate  of  knowledge  ?  Why  is  it  that  literarj'  men  look  to 
,  or  any  other  place  in  the  w  orld  but  Oxford,  as  their 
1 1  This  mortifying  result  does  not  come  from  any  defect 
rf  genius  or  talent  in  her  sons,  for  a  goodly  number  of  those 
*lio  have  earned  great  names  in  the  walks  of  litcratm-e  and 
*<>cial  life  look  back  with  affection  upon  Oxford  for  the  edu* 
n  which  they  received  there.  The  causes  of  the  e^il  he 
where,  and  may  be  discovered  readily  enough.  Would 
^hat  it  were  as  easy  to  create  the  will  to  effect  a  cure ! 
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The  principal  seat  of  the  malady  is  among  the  Musters  of 
Axts,     Some  valuable  improvements  might,  no  doubt^  be  in- 

trtKluced  into  the  subjects  and  system  of  the  examination  for 
a  Bachelor's  degree;  and  assuredly  there  remains  an  im- 
mense deal  to  be  done  for  the  period  between  the  Bachelor*s 
anil  Maiiter's  degree.  Yet  both  of  these  states,  namely  l>eforc 
the  Bachelor's  and  the  Masters  degree,  compaied  with  Uiat 
whieli  comes  afterwards,  m'e  as  Hfe  and  death.  The  deaden- 
ing influences  commence  their  operation  fi'om  the  instant  that 
the  Bachelor  enters  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  fiiU  dc- 
grcc,  and  continues  till  the  promise  of  younger  days  expires 
gently  in  the  tluhiess  and  dignified  torpor  of  the  ordinary 
Tutur.  For  \\  hat  is  the  coin-se  \\  hich  so  many  young  men  of 
talent  run  through  at  0?dbrd  ?  After  being  braced  by  tlie 
strengthening  discij)ltne  of  a  public  school,  tbe  clever  boy 
enters  upon  the  larger  sphere  of  the  University,  Impelled  by 
principle,  by  the  eager  desire  of  academical  distiuction  which 
possesses  so  much  value  at  the  entrance  of  life,  he  pursues 
a  long  and  severe  couj'se  of  study,  wliich  is  at  last  rewarded 
with  the  honour  of  a  tirst  class*  But  at  this  very  hour  of  tri* 
umph  a  fatal  illusion  whispers  in  his  mind  that  tlie  main  ob- 
ject of  his  efforts  is  accomplished.  Ills  abihties  have  been, 
as  it  were,  valued  and  stamped :  he  kno^vs  that  no  furtlier 
test  of  his  merit  will  be  apphed  to  qualify  him  for  aspiring  to 
the  highest  posts  in  the  University ;  and  whilst  the  induce- 
ment for  sustained  industry  is  now  withdrawn,  the  de&ire  of 
repose,  and  the  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  press  \a  ith  increased 
force  upon  liis  mind.  Yet  the  mischief  is  not  entirely  con- 
summated at  this  period.  Mental,  any  more  than  meehanical 
motion,  cannot  be  anested  in  an  instant:  the  momentum 
gathered  by  the  exertions  for  the  degree  carries  on  the  stu- 
dent some  little  way  after.  In  this  part  of  their  career  the 
competition  for  tlie  few  open  Fello\^'ships  exercises  a  very  be- 
netieial  effect  upon  the  most  promising  Bachelors :  it  keeps 
the  great  work  of  education  and  im[)rovemeut  still  advimcing* 
The  good  which  these  open  Fellowships  produce  is  an  instruct- 
ive example  of  what  might  be  done  were  their  number  greater, 
and  a  similar  motive  for  working  brought  into  play  aiXcx  the 
Masters  dcgrrc.  Bachelors  too  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
course  of  Icctm^e^  which  the  lute  Bisho])  Lloyd  established  » 
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■»^.*i.;..^.  pf  Diviaity.  He  oprnt^d  classes  in  Divinity  for 
s  from  all  Colleges  iiuUscriminatcly.  These  were  not 
nrr<'iy  profesKjonal  orations  clellvered  to  a  silent  audience. 
fic  learned  Bishop  worked  hi^*  pupils  as  boys  at  school,  and 
t>k  wngidar  delight  in  probing  and  crass-questioning  men 
»h  fmm  their  triumphs  in  the  schools*  His  successors  have 
llowed  this  excellent  example,  and  to  it  atc  agsiin  confidently 
^peal  as  pointing  out  the  true  method  of  restoring  vigour 
nd  life  to  the  University.  From  these  causes  there  are  few 
chelors  of  any  distinction  at  Oxford  who  do  not  sincerely 
aign  to  follow  up  some  special  course  of  study.  But  on  the 
ber  band  the  work  of  stupefaction  has  begun :  the  first 
fetassmiin  is  scarcely  out  of  the  schools,  before  he  begins  the 
suicidal  process  of  private  tuition.  We  call  it  suicidal,  beciiuse 
i  '  f<i  in  little  else  but  cramming  the  pupil  with  the  in- 

1  n  which  the  Tutor  has  got  up  in  the  three  years  pre- 

ceding.    Private  tuition,  if  directed  to  one  particular  line  of 
'        '    '        aid  carried  on  only  as  subordinate  to  the  general 
idy  of  the  Tutor,  may  be  highly  advantageous: 
bat  to  devote  seven  hours  a  day  to  pupils,  some  of  whom 
*ing  the  highest  subjects,  others  seeking  to  avert 
V  the  skill  in  cramming  of  the  Tutor,  and  all  cull- 
ing for  instruction  in  different  branches,  cannot  but  be  niin- 
rims  to  the  actual  improvement  and  future  prospects  of  the 
jtor.    No  young  man  of  twenty-two  who  has  been  forced  to 
study  philosophy,  divinity,  history,  logic,  languages,  &c.  for 
hj5  degree,  is  or  can  be  anything  more  than  a  promising 
learner  in  each.    Yet  he  acts  as  if  he  were  already  omniscient: 
he  leaves  off  learning  for  teaching :  his  powers  of  thinking, 
instead  of  being  concentrated  to  a  fixed  end,  are  dissipated 
by  a  constant  exercise  of  mere  memor\*,  and  he  ends  perhaps 
at  thirty  by  being  very  little  more  advanced  in  knowledge 
than  he  was  when  he  became  a  Master. 

After  a  few  years  of  this  mischievous  discipline,  the  Bache- 
!ap,  now  become  Master  and  Fellow,  is  made  Tutor.  Again 
the  same  process  is  renewed,  A  certain  quantity  of  prepa- 
ntion  is,  we  believe,  generally  made  for  the  creditable  dis- 
charge  of  the  office  of  Tutor ;  and  in  those  Colleges  which 
tn*  most  careftil  of  their  reputation,  the  Tutors  show  a  lau- 
dable diligcncein  providing  for  their  pupils  that  kind  and  de- 
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gree  of  knowledge  which  will  be  most  effective  in  obtainiog 
public  honours.     But  it  is  precisely  in  this  that  the  funda- 
mental vice  of  the  system  manifests  itself.     The  Tutors  do 
not  read  for  knowledge's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  schools. 
Undergraduates  and  Tutors  are  both  alike  in  this  respect; 
this  is  their  standard^  and  very  few  indeed  rise  above  it.  The 
nature  moreover  of  the  examination  for  a  degree,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  Undergraduates  among  the  Colleges,  help  vastly 
to  increase  the  evU,     The  examination  ranges  over  a  wide 
extent  of  subjects,  but  in  each  only  a  very  small,  and  that 
commonly  an  isolated  portion,  is  thoroughly  cultivated.     In 
philosophy  Aristotle  stands  almost  alone :  in  history,  where 
the  field  is  naturally  broader,  tlie  same  restriction  prevails  j 
the  periods  comprehended  within  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,   Livy  and  Tacitus  comprise, 
few  exceptions,  the  general  routine  for  a  first  class, 
studies  of  the  Tutors  are  therefore  restricted  to  a  very  na 
circle.     And  as  distinction  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  schooll 
by  extraordinary  merit  in  one  department,  to  the  neglect  of 
others,  students  are  obliged  to  devote  their  attention  to  all 
equally,  and  consequently  no  inducements  act  upon  the  Tutor 
to  dii-ect  his  energies  to  a  profound  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  any  single  branch  of  knowledge.     It  is  very  possible 
indeed  that  this  variety  of  studies  may  furnish  a  very  good 
general  education  for  the  Undergraduates,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  system  is  so  arranged  as  to  turn  the  Tutors  into  mere 
schoolmasters,  and  to  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  independent 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  University.     But  this  is  not  all ; 
the  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  pubUc  education  which  the   Fellows  enjoy  within  their 
respective  Colleges.     Of  the  bad  effects  which  this  produces 
in  the  choice  of  proper  persons  for  the  responsible  office  of 
Tutors  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently :  we  w^sh  to  point 
out  here  the  mischief  whicli  it  occasions,  even  supjjosing  tliat 
the  best  men  in  the  University  conduct  the  tuition.    The  bad 
result  we  complain  of  is  that  four  men  at  most  have  to  teach 
seventy  or  eighty  Undergraduates  everything  that  is  known : 
Huch  instiiiction  mu»t  necessarily  be  superficial.     This  h«» 
been  felt  already,  and  in  Bome  Colleges  a  Bubdivisioa  of  la* 
bour  has  been  attempted*     So  far  as  it  goes  this  is  a  wiaa 
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«trp,  but  it  is  far  from  being  an  adequate  cure.  Few  Colleges 
poesess  four  Tutors  capable  of  carrying  on  efficiently  distinct 
depaftttients £  hence  they  tnke  refuge  in  teaching  all;  for  the 
ixtctAB  of  a  man  are  never  so  conspicuous  as  when  he  pro- 
fessea  to  be  strong  in  a  single  pointy  and  then  fails  in  the 
c&eeution. 

^ich  are  the  unfortunate  circumstances  under  which  Tu- 
lare wpc  placed  in  Oxford ;  yet  they  constitute  the  most  nu- 
aH'^       '     n^ial  part  of  the  resident  Graduates,     The 
[of  I  ire  for  the  most  part  ex-Tutors;  and  as  to 

Ike  independent  Fello^i-s,  their  numbers  are  small,  and  their 
Uteran,*  importance  in  the  University  of  little  moment;  they 
Ut  entirely  subordinate  as  a  class  to  the  Tutors. 

If  wliat  we  have  said  thus  far  be  well  understood,  the  read- 
er, even  if  not  academically  educated,  will  he  able  to  follow 
us  m  the  measures  which  wc  propose  for  the  remedy  of  this 
miscliie\'ous  state  of  tilings.  The  Hrst,  and  incalculably  the 
J^^t  important,  is  a  radical  rctorm  in  the  constitution  of  the 
t  aud  Heads  of  Houses*  This  body  consists  of  the  Head 
rf every  College  and  Hall  at  Oxford,  with  the  two  Proctors. 
It  KHJoys  the  immense  and  irresponsible  power  of  determining 
beforehand  what  measures  shall  be  submitted  to  the  acade- 
niic  legislature,  the  Convocation.  This  prerogative  was  con- 
firred  upon  it  by  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Leicester ;  it  only  re- 
Dioiiied  for  Laud  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  University, 
Uuch,  by  ejecting  the  Doctors  from  the  seat  which  they 
!  hitherto  enjoyed  at  this  Board.  Thus  the  monstrous  thing 
tbcrtit  it  is,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  yet  of  itself  aloue  almost  constitutes  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Heads  of  Houses  arc,  \\{\h  very  few  exceptions, 
elected  by  the  Fellows  of  their  respective  Colleges.  They 
have  no  right  to  be  public  officers,  because  the  Univei-sity  has 
no  voice  whatever  in  their  election :  they  are  strictly  the  no- 
^nintes  and  presidents  of  private  societies.  The  motives  and 
ittfloeuces  which  determine  their  appointment  are  wholly  col- 
Ifriate;  they  spring  not  from  public  reasons,  but  \wry  \iith 
the  |»rivate  feelings  and  local  interests  of  the  Fellows,  It  is 
^  le  that  they  have  a  deeper  interest  than  any  one  else  in  the 
^i^dit  and  prosperity  of  the  University,  and  on  some  occasions 
ihey  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by  the  pro- 
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posal  uf  measures  which  the  intolerance  of  the  Ck>nvociitian 
had  rejected.  But  equally  so  has  the  House  of  Lords  the 
largest  stake  of  all  in  the  country ;  yet  what  would  be  thought 
of  investing  it  with  the  exclusive  right  of  originating  bills? 
But  it  is  by  no  means  the  timidity  and  slowness  of  tlieir  legis- 
lation which  is  the  greatest  faidt  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Heads ;  the  great  vice  is  that  their  interests  as  Heads 
of  Colleges  concern  them  far  more  closely  than  their  interests 
as  Heads  of  the  University.  The  conscfiuence  is  that  the  Uni- 
rersity  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  collegiate  or  boarding-house 
system.  The  University  is  properly  an  assemblage  of  Masters 
and  Doctors,  collected  together  in  a  corporation  and  govern- 
ing themselves.  With  the  Heads  the  principle  of  a  Univer- 
sity must  necessarily  be  a  system  of  independent  CoDeges, 
connected  indeed  by  some  common  relations,  yet  essentially 
made  up  of  separate  integral  units.  As  long  therefore  as  the 
Board  of  Heads  remains  what  it  is,  the  monopoly  of  tuition 
by  the  respective  Colleges  must  be  the  very  essence  of  the 
University.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than  this  to  tlie 
literary  character  of  Oxford,  or,  according  to  the  spirit  of  her 
statutes,  more  unconstitutionaL  The  degree  of  Master  con- 
fers the  right  of  lecturing,  and  every  Doctor^s  degree  ia  in 
reality  a  professorship :  but  the  Board  of  Heads  takes  care 
that,  if  the  right  of  teaching  cannot  be  withlield,  at  least  there 
shall  be  no  pupik  to  be  taughL  Formerly  every  Graduate 
might  open  a  hall  for  the  reception  of  students,  and  at  one 
time  there  were  as  many  as  three  hundi'cd  at  Oxibrd,  Five 
only  of  these  remain ;  and  as  no  new  ones  can  be  opened 
without  the  perniissinn  of  the  Chancellor,  who  is  merely  the 
organ  of  tlic  Board  of  Heads,  the  monopoly  is  closed  and 
complete*  The  Houses' therefore  of  which  they  are  the  Heads 
arc  now  the  only  ones  licensed  to  receive  Undergraduates. 
Every  man,  therefore,  ^\ho  wishes  to  be  educated  at  Oxford 
must  be  enrolled  in  one  of  these  spcietics,  and  submit  himself 
unreservedly  to  its  control.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  Colleges 
thus  beconies  a  kind  of  preserved  manor,  on  which  no  pooch* 
ing  or  interference  is  allowed.  The  invariable  effects  of  mo- 
nopoly ensue,  namely  a  want  of  proper  stimulus,  and  a  de- 
cidcd  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  the  thing  subject  to  mono* 
poly.     The  Undcrgraduatcfii  must  take  the  Tutor  such  itt 
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find  him,  wliilat  the  merits  of  tlie  Tutor  must  entirely 
clepead  U|>on  the  accidental  de^ce  of  attainment  which  may 
^^^  to  exist  among  the  Fellows*  When  the  Fellowships 
to  public  competition,  an  efficient  Tutor  m  the  Ox- 
ford sense  mny  alwajK  be  praciued ;  l)iit  in  many  Colleges  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Tutors  notoriously  fall  im- 
»ely  short  even  of  the  Oxford  standard-  We  are  repeat- 
no  legend  when  we  assert,  that  there  are  now  Tutors  in 
Oxford  M*ho  have  undisguisedly  avowed  in  the  lecture-room 
tbeir  inability  to  explain  the  books  they  were  lecturing  in. 
Bat  e%^en  in  the  case  of  good  Tutors,  this  close  and  exclusive 
in  cannot  fail  to  ruin  their  energy,  and  ultimately  de* 
their  growth  of  mind.  It  is  but  too  true  of  human  na- 
tuiB,  Umt  in  the  long  run  even  the  best  men  will  fjdl  off 
when  no  adequate  motive  of  fame  or  interest  rouses  them  to 
exertioD :  and  such  is  precisely  the  situation  of  an  Oxford 
Tutor;  whether  he  goes  on  improving  himself  or  not,  he  is 
oquftlly  sure  of  his  college  importance  and  his  pay.  If  he 
diftcts  his  efforts  to  a  single  object*  his  increased  knowledge 
will  benr  upon  a  ver^^  few  men  only,  if  indeed  any,  in  his  Col- 
lege ;  and  unless  he  turns  author^  lie  %rill  have  no  reward  to 
requite  his  labour.  Distinction  by  means  of  the  press  will 
of  course  be  open  to  him,  but  this  is  no  regular  fruit  or  ne- 
ce«ary  result  of  his  academical  position.  At  Cambridge  this 
nil  is  partially  remedied  by  a  peculiar  feature  in  tiieir  College 
«5T5tem,  At  Oxford  the  size  of  each  College  is  limited  by  the 
iber  of  Undergraduates  which  it  can  include  within  its 
;  and  as  the  apphcatiun  for  admission  at  the  University 
ibout  equals  the  extent  of  room  in  the  Colleges,  it  is  clear 
tin  *  od  and  bad  Colleges,  the  good  and  bad  Tutors,  are 
aiik  <3f  having  their  full  complement  of  pupils.     On  the 

father  hond^  at  Cambridge  young  men  oAer  matriculation  are 
jJlowed  to  reside  in  licensed  lodging-houses  in  the  town ; 
there  \a  therefore  no  necessary  limit  to  the  number  of  Under- 
gnduates  which  any  CoUege  may  feel  disposed  to  take.  Tri- 
iij*  '  "^t.  John's  reckon  some  four  hundred  men  apiece; 
J»^  uurchj  the  largest  college  in  Oxford,  the  Undergra- 

diiai»,  whether  resilient  or  not,  do  not  exceed  two  hundred. 
^ '     T<*ciiliarity  on  the  side  of  Cambridge  is  attended  with 
aportant  consequences.     A  powerful  stimulus  for  ex- 
vouvi. — X®xi.  I 
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ertioii  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Tutors  of  the  large  Colleges. 
In  proportion  to  the  deg:ree  of  their  own  merits,  tlie  reputation 
and  actual  importance  of  their  own  colleges  increases  also; 
the  abler  they  are,  the  more  men  come  to  their  colleges.  The 
pre-eminence  which  the  Tutors  of  these  large  colleges  enjo\% 
coupled  with  the  senae  that  their  own  advance  in  knowledge 
re-acts  so  directly  on  the  prosperity  of  the  College,  ensures  a 
far  higher  degree  of  ability  than  Oxford  can  make  the  least 
pretension  to.  Whewell  and  Peacock  are  universally  classed 
with  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  respective  sciences 
which  they  have  cultivated ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
number  and  merit  of  the  litei*ary  works  which  are  constantly 
emanating  from  the  Fellows  of  St.  John's  and  Trinity,  Intel* 
lectual  life  must  be  full  of  vigour  and  activity  amongst  them* 
These  works,  be  it  remcmberect  are  all  on  the  regular  studies 
of  the  place ;  they  are  the  signs  of  a  constant  and  diligent 
cultivation  of  the  various  sciences  for  their  owti  sakes,  and  ft 
guarantee  for  the  future  literary  prosperity  of  Cambridge, 
Can  the  same  be  said  of  Oxford  ?  We  know  that  serious  ob- 
jections on  the  score  of  discipline  have  been  urged  against 
the  plan  of  out-door  residence  of  undergraduates.  We  admit 
their  force ;  we  tliink  the  Oxford  men  right  in  resisting  its 
introduction  at  Oxford  i  only  let  the  benefits  which  it  pro- 
duces be  acknowledged,  and  let  there  be  an  honest  aiul  reso- 
lute determination  to  obtain  them  by  different  means. 

This  great  object  we  conceive  %vould  be  efiectually  obtained 
by  allowing  independent  Masters  to  open  Halls  at  Oxford- 
The  college  monopoly  w  ould  be  instantly  broken  up ;  and 
nothing  but  intellectual  superiority  would  keep  the  colleges 
fulL      And  not  only  so,  but  another  advantage  would  be 
gained,  which  tlie  Cambridge  men  themselves,  according  to 
Mr.  Blakesly,  keenly  feel  the  want  of.     Married  men  would 
then  be  enabled  to  settle  at  the  University,     The  Heads  of 
Colleges  indeed  are  allowed  to  marry ;  but  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  theirs  is  but  a  kind  of  retiring  post,  where  the 
otium  cum  diffnitate  may  be  enjoyed.     The  Heads  genn i'* 
do  not  constitute  the  literary  strength  of  Oxford.     'ITit 
strained  celibacy  of  the  Tutors  works  evil  in  many  ways:     J 
it  drains  the  UniverBity  of  her  best  men,  who  natundlr  r  r  •      " 
grate  i{3  pgrmancut  appointments  iu  the  comitxyg  4aU  Uu .  , 
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that  theirs 

at       ^         ;  'lyment.     Hence  few  look  upon  it  as  the 

biisiiies^  of  their  lives,  nor  are  they  encouraged  to  go  on  per- 
fecting their  qualitications  for  it  by  the  assurance  that  a  field 
^permanent  mul  honourable  settlement  lies  before  them.    A 
Wrisler  may  hope  to  become  a  judge  or  a  peer,  or  at  any 
rate  lie  knows  that  an  increased  proficiency  in  legal  know- 
ledge ^ill  increase  equally  the  quantity  of  his  briefs  and  liis 
professional  rank :  a  soldier  is  prompted  to  deeds  of  valour 
the  inspiring  hope  of   fame   and  promotion :    even    a 
'chman  may  cheer  himself  ^"ith  the  belief  that  merit  may 
carry  a%vay  Rome  of  the  prizes  of  patronage :  but  a  College 
Tutor,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  obscurity  of  a 
euantr}'  living.     Surely  there  are  none  of  that  unfortunate 
eliiss  who  %Tould  not  rejoice  to  have  as  wide  prospects  open 
to  them  as  to  the  other  professions.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of 
gr^'at  consequence  to  the  countrj^  that  at  the  national  univer- 
sities Uterature  should  be  a  profession,  and  advance  in  know- 
1 .1,,..  tneet  \^Hth  certain  and  progressive  reward,     Tliat  the 
.1  feels  this  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  money 
i»  anniaally  voted  for  certain  Professors  by  Parliament.     But 
this  is  not  what  is  wanted:   these  allowances  are  nothing 
more  than  honorary  pensions,  and  can  no  more  act  regularly 
in  calling  forth  a  steady  cultivation  of  learning,  than  the  pen- 
iioim  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr,  Southey  have  created  a  litcra- 
tujt?  in  England,     The  really  necessary  thing  is  that  the  sy- 
stem should^  as  a  regular  and  natural  result,  prefer  industry 
&uj  intellectual  eminence  to  posts  of  honour  and  importance. 
ThiB  alone  can  make  literature  a  profession  at  Oxford.     Now 
1 1^  obvious  that  the  liberty  of  opening  a  Hall  would  in  no 
mail  measure  tend  to  meet  tliis  want;   able  and  popular 
titti  would  then  be  able  to  settle  at  Oxford,  enjoying  an  in- 
ac  and  dignity  exactly  propoitionate  to  their  merit.    Those 
>«ct  lip  these  Halls  would  have  most  fonnidable  rivals  to 
liter  in  the  endowments  of  the  Colleges.   Literary  merit 
te  sustain  them  in  such  a  contest.     On  the  opposite 
i .  College  Tutor  would  be  encouraged  to  earn  such  a  re- 
liuiaiion  a«  would  enable  him  when  married  to  maintain  him- 
)e  of  these  Halls,  wlnlst  those  who  pretcrreti  their 
>ps  to  ncdlock  woiilrl  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
I  2 
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keep  up  an  active  competition  with  the  Halls.  In  every  way 
the  University  and  literature  would  be  vast  gainers*  But  pre- 
cisely for  these  reasons  we  cannot  expect  that  the  Hends  will 
ever  recommend  such  a  line  of  policy  to  their  Chance  " 
As  well  might  one  have  expected  in  1824  the  silk-man 
tnrers  to  petition  for  the  admission  of  French  silks  into  En- 
gland. Monopoly  holders  are  seldom  the  advocates  of  free 
trade.  But  as  the  silk  manufacturers  in  this  country*  have  be* 
come  trebly  prosperous  since  exposed  to  open  competition,  so 
likewise  the  cause  of  learning,  by  the  application  of  the  same 
principle^  wovdd  unquestionably  reap  the  same  advantage. 

But  reform  must  not  stop  here.  It  would  be  by  no  means 
desirable  that  the  business  of  instruction  should  be  entirely 
broken  up  amonj^  small  societies.  There  should  be  a  unity 
and  imiformity  in  the  studies  of  tlie  University.  To  effect 
this  object  the  professional  system  should  be  combined  with 
the  tutorial.  Tliis  latter,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  enjoys 
some  great  advantages  which  camiot  be  obtained  without  it* 
A  domestic  and  personal  relation  is  formed  between  the  tutor 
and  the  pupilj  a  more  direct  superintendence  is  exercised 
over  his  chai-acter  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  the 
general  disciphne  of  a  University  maintained  in  a  degree 
which  neither  the  Scotch  nor  the  German  Universities  know 
anything  of.  But  these  benefits,  great  as  they  are,  are  now 
at  least  purchased  at  a  very  considerable  price,  l^ofessors 
being  lewer^  and  also  pubUc  officers,  are  generally  far  abler 
men  than  Tutors :  besides,  they  devote  themselves  to  one 
single  subject^  and  consequently  the  quahty  of  then*  instruc- 
tion is  propoHionably  excellent ;  and  further,  the  eminence  of 
station  which  belongs  to  a  Professorsliip  is  of  great  moment. 
It  is  an  admirable  object  to  which  young  and  talented  Tutors 
might  direct  their  aim.  On  the  present  system  Professors 
occupy  a  purely  extraneous  position  at  Oxford,  unconnected 
with  the  red  business  of  the  University*  An  able  Profeiisof 
may  attract  for  awhile  a  crowd  of  curious  hearers,  but  nolKKly 
ever  di'eams  of  seriously  going  througli  a  course  with  a  I'ro- 
fessor  as  a  substantial  preparation  for  the  schools.  No  good 
will  have  been  done  unless  the  lectui*ea  of  the  Professors  l>e 
engrafted  as  an  integral  jmrt  of  th«  '        ' 


ied.  Tliere  should  be  a  Board  of  public  Professors,  some 
lecture  in  ciich  department  of  knowledge  pmrsued  at  Ox- 
ford :  it  is  easential  however  that  there  sliould  be  more  than 
ODC  Professor  in  each  branch  ;  in  the  principal  ones^  as  Greek, 
Latin,  Ike,  several  would  be  required.  Every  Undergraduate 
ibould  be  bound  to  attend  the  course  of  one  of  these  Profess- 
ors :  this  is  the  one  vitid  element  of  the  whole  plan.  By  a 
proper  arrangemeut  Undergraduates  would  quickly  look  to 
these  cx>urses  as  the  sources  whence  they  were  to  derive  their 
information:  and  if  some  plan  of  the  examination  of  stu- 
dents by  the  Professor  or  College  at  the  end  of  each  term 
ifFcre  instituted^  diligent  attention  would  readily  be  enforced. 
Each  undergraduate  however  should  have  the  right  of 
rboo&ing  which  Professor  in  each  department  he  shall  attend* 
By  such  an  arrangement  the  ablest  Professors  would  have  the 
largest  classes  and  the  largest  emoluments.  We  might  then 
expect  to  see  great  names  and  great  works  adorn  the  Univer- 
sity. If  Germany  has  such  men  as  Hermann,  Wacksmuth^ 
Miiller,  Neander,  &c.  directly  engaged  in  the  education  of 
youth,  and  yet  at  the  head  of  European  literature,  why  should 
not  England  possess  the  same?  The  Scotch  Universities  have 
had  Adam  Smithy  Dugald  Stewart,  Dn  Chalmers,  and  others 
of  the  same  strength  for  Professors,  With  such  an  example 
mny  we  not  confidently  hoj)e  for  like  results  at  Oxfoi-d  ? 

But  it  will  be  asked^  how  are  these  Professors  to  be  paid  ? 
We  will  try  to  answer  that  question.  In  the  yeai'  1B36  there 
were  a  thousand  Undergraduate  commoners  on  the  books  at 
Oxford.  Each  of  these  paid  about  sixteen  guineas  a  year  for 
tuition.  There  w*ere>  further,  nearly  ninety  gentlemen  com* 
ers,  ^  ho  are  generally  charged  a  double  fee.  Both  classes 
ther  paid  somewhat  more  than  i;i9,lK)0.  There  were 
fiirtaer  some  two  hundred  scholars,  Undergraduate  Fellows, 
atudeotAy  iScc.  It  is  ditficult  to  say  how  much  they  ])ay  to  the 
Tutors:  the  charges  vary  extremely  in  the  diHerent  colleges* 
Xov  wc  propose  that  of  the  ^19,000  one  half  should  be  ap- 
p!*   '         '  ut  of  the  public  Professors,  and  the  other 

li; ii I  _ge  Tutors.  This  w ould  give  a  sum  of  about 

£1^«500,  We  may  allow  half  the  rate  for  the  scholai'S.  Two 
^1  '  I  '  *  therefore,  at  four  guineas  each,  would  give 
^      r  ^     Thus,  w  ithout  raising  a  single  shilling 
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more  from  any  student  than  what  he  now  pays^  no  less  a 
sum  than  £10,000  would  be  disposable  as  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Professors.  We  believe  this  would  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  support  of  at  least  twenty  Professors : 
for  this  would  not  be  their  only  source  of  income.  Some 
would  be  Heads  of  Halls^  andj  as  in  Geniiany,  all  might  t;ike 
voluntary  classes  of  private  pupils,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
courses.  We  feel  convinced  therefore  that  there  ai'e  no  pecu- 
niary diiliculties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  modified  profes- 
sorial system  at  Oxford. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  of  another  kind^  which  we  frank fy 
admit  to  be  a  serious  one.     In  whom  must  the  appointment 
of  these  Professors  be  vested?     Convocation  is  out  of  the 
question.      No  bodies  commit  jobs  with  so  little  scruple  as 
corporations,  and  learned  universities  are  no  exception  to 
the  nile.     University  elections  are  notoriously  glorious  mat- 
ter for  jobbing  and  canvassing :  a  thousand  private  passions 
and  prejudices  run  to  riot  on  such  occasions ;  College  pai'- 
tizanship,   personal   friendships^  political    feelings,  and   the 
like,  would  per\Trt  a  decision  which  should  be  founded  on 
merit  alone.     If  any  one  doubts  this^  let  him  compare  the 
list  of  Margaret  Professors  who  are  elected  by  the  Doctors 
and  Bachelors  in  Divinity,  v\  ith  that  of  the  Regius  Professors 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  he  will  sec  at  once  bv 
the  character  of  the  names  how  httle  distinguished  merit  is 
honoured  with  the  choice  of  the  reverend  electors.     If  the 
Board  of  Heads  were  so  remodelled  as  to  represent,  not  the 
College  interest,  but  the  University  at  large, — if  it  were  com- 
posed, not  only  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  but  of  influential 
representatives  of  the  Professors,  and  the  whole  body  of  Gra- 
duates,— then  it  might  safely  be  entrusted  with  this  important 
duty;  otherwise,  it  would  be  infinitely  the  wisest  plan  to  vest 
the  right  of  nomination  in  the  Crown.     Indisputably  the  Re* 
gius  Professorships  have  been  the  most  honorably  filled  of  all 
the  academical  offices :  we  have  but  to  remember  the  names 
of  the  present  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity,  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  to  be  assured  that  the  verj'  best  men  ha\  c  been  i^e- 
lected.    ^rhe  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  whatever  party  thry 
may  belong,  ai'e  not  easily  accessible  txi  purely  local  in' 
they  feci  a  real  responsibility  to  the  countiTj  and  for  tli 


ftcter»  ^vouW  be  generally  desirous  ul  doin 
i  of  learning  really  dcmtinded. 

Wc  wffl  suggest  but  one  change  more.  At  all  except  the 
Engh'sh  Uni%ersities  a  regular  education  is  given  in  e\ery  fa- 
ciUtT,  A  student  may  j)ui*sae  in  them  a  systematic  course  in 
theology,  civil  law,  philosophy,  8cc.j  and  so  obtain  a  degree  in 
each.  The  same  object  is  cleaily  contemplated  by  the  Ox- 
ford statutes.  The  degrees  that  are  given  eveiy  day  ia  divi- 
nity, law,  arts  and  medicine  obviously  imply  that  a  regular 
coORic  of  study  has  been  followed  up  in  each  branch.  Every 
one  knows  that  jdl  this  has  been  abolished,  and  that  laM', 
arts  and  divinity  are  merely  em[)ty  titles  given  not  to  spe- 
cific knowledge,  but  to  standing.  It  has  been  said  bcildly, 
tod  as  far  as  we  know  without  a  satisfactory  rcply^  that  the 
ajppression  of  the  public  instmetion  foimerly  afforded  in 
each  fiwridty  is  illegal,  and  a  charge  of  perjm*y  has  been 
brought  against  the  Heads.  On  this  point  we  are  not  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion :  but,  whether  illegal  or  not,  we 
must  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  that  there  are  no  means  of  pro- 
iccuting  a  distinct  line  of  knowledge  at  Oxford*  Tlie  gene- 
mi  examination,  which  precedes  the  first  or  Bachelor^s  de- 

pCj  and  which  is  the  only  real  one  at  Oxford,  aims  only  at 

fc'cloping  a  certain  degree  of  mental  culture  as  a  foundation 
for  a  subsequent  professional  education.  We  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  opportunities  for  a  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  particular  studies  might  be  furnished,  without  impair- 
ing the  efficacy  of  this  general  training. 

At  Cambridge  the  mathematics  virtimlly  form  a  distinct  sy- 
stem from  the  classics ;  they  possess  their  own  honours,  and 
hold  a  primary  and  independent  position.  The  result  is  that 
and  deep  mathematics  are  produced.  The  same  holds 
t  some  measure  of  their  classical  arrangement :  scholar- 
ship is  almost  exclusively  aimed  at,  and  in  consequence  a  far 
larger  number  of  elegant  and  accomplished  scholars  ci>mc  forth 
from  Cambridge  than  from  Oxford,  We  know  that  serious  de- 
fects exist  in  the  Cambridge  classical  system  :  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  real  studies  of  historv%  philosophy  and  geogra- 
phy entirely  sacrificed  to  criticism ;  but  the  thing  to  be  ob- 

rved  is,  that  the  separation  in  the  lines  of  reading  produces 
jibridgc  strong  men  in  each*     The  proper  mediam  we 
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conceive  would  be  founii  in  breaking  the  classical  first  cL 
into  many  lieadsp    There  should  be  first  classes  in  histor 
divinity,  languages  antl  philosophy  separately*      The  be 
men  would  still  seek  distinction  in  more  than  one  of  thea 
and  a  higher  standard  would  naturally  be  found  in 
Such  a  division  too  would  act  beneticially  on  the  priva 
tuition:  the  first  classman,  after  his  degree,  would  chood 
his  own  line^  and  pupils  w  ho  are  working  in  the  same  dire 
tion  would  naturally  prefer  him  to  those  who  were  belt 
known  in  other  departments :  his  mind  would  continue  to  \ 
vance  in  strength  and  knowledge ;  and  should  a  Profess 
ship  ultimately  reward  his  labour,  the  University  would  both" 
have  created  and  retained  in  her  ser\'ice  the  soundness  and, 
depth  of  knowledge  which  he  w  ould  be  ever  acquiring. 

Such  are  the  reforms  which  we  think  most  necessary  : 
Oxford,     They  are  such  as  we  hope  every  one  of  her  friend 
who  thinks  rightly  about  her  state  mighty  without  sacrifice  ( 
principle,  wish  to  see  adopted.   But  there  are  other  measur 
of  almost  equal  importance,  for  which  we  dare  not  expe 
the  same  unanimity.   First  amongst  these  is  the  natlonalizii: 
the  University,  by  opening  it  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty 
subjects.    Unfortunately  many,  w  ho  w  ould  rejoice  to  see  0% 
ford  become  a  great  and  active  engine  of  literature,  would 
shrink  with  horror  fi*om  the  admission  of  a  dissenter  withii 
this  seminary  of  the  church.     This  would  open  a  vast  fiel 
for  discussion,  too  vast  for  our  limits  on  this  occasion : 
we  can  do  now  is  to  protest  against  being  supposed  inci 
ferent  to  this  most  important  object,  because  we  cxmnot  noij 
dwell  upon  it. 

One  point  more  we  must  touch  upon.     How  are  tho 
changes  to  be  made,  and  by  what  authority  ?   Legally  we  be 
lieve  a  change  in  the  statutes  can  only  be  made  with  the  joiD 
consent  of  the  Crown  and  Convocation.    It  is  in  vain  to  ho 
for  any  thing  from  the  latter  body.     But,  by  law,  the  Cluce 
is  visitor  of  the  University,  and  iu  that  capacity  has  the  righ 
ofinqubang  into  the  state  of  the  Univcr»it^%     The  Minister 
of  the  Crown  have  it  therefore  in  their  power  to  issue  a  roya 
commission,  similar  to  that  which  inqiured  iiito  the  state 
the  municipal  corporati*)us.    If  it  should  appear  upon  ex 
nation  that  the  statutes  have  not  been  rightly  obsen  cdj  (a 
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wc  more  ihan  suspect  that  such  would  be  the  result,)  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  Convocation  to  submission.     The 

chirtcr  woi!'  '  '  inc  forfeit,  and  it  would  rpst  with  the  dis^ 
dttiou  of  18  tu  restore  it  upon  such  terms  as  they 

thought  proper  to  impose* 

But  if  no  breach  of  the  charter  could  be  proved,  then,  as  far 

i  ve  know,  no  other  resource  is  left  but  act  of  parUament,  Aa 
t&tlie  applicatioQ  of  such  a  remedy,  we  must  distinguish  two 
caic% — «CCordin|^  as  it  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  public  consti- 
tution  of  the  University,  or  upon  the  private  statutes  of  each 
Collf^.  In  the  first  case,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  ParUa- 
Biponesseft  a  moral  and  equitable  right  to  introduce  such 
\  as  it  maj  tlilnk  tit*  The  University  is  a  corporation 
forpublic  purposes;  the  right  of  granting  degrees  and  the  edu- 
cation of  tl.  '  1  V  are  pubUc  privileges  and  public 
Amcti<iiis  ti*  ^  11  the  State,  and  bestowed  for  the 

kf  of  accomplishing  public  ends  which  the  State  thinks  desi- 
'  ilMe.  We  need  not  waste  wurdjs  to  show,  that  if  the  Leg:isla^ 
tune  ishotdd  be  of  opinion,  either  that  those  ends  are  no  longer 
Wrable,  or  should  he  attained  by  different  means,  it  has  aa 
pwlitr  '  '  y'  t  his  public  establiiliment  as  to  reform 
cofpora  I »  or,  as  the  Tories  demand,  to  abohsh 

than  altogether  in  Ireland,  It  is  upon  the  private  endow- 
»tient*  of  the  individual  colleges  that  the  Oxford  champions 
^  their  stand ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Radnor  s  mo- 
tioa  b  the  House  of  Lords,  these  learned  gentlemen  have  put 
fbrtli  a  novel  and  ingenious  doctrine-  *  We  deny  the  right  of 
Parliiiment  to  legislate  for  us/  virtually  exclaims  Mr.  Sewell ; 
*^c  derive  our  Fellowships  from  the  gifts  of  our  founders, 
ve  have  sworn  to  obey  theii-  statutes,  and  our  oaths  will 
ttot  let  us  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Legislature/  Is  it  factious- 
»"»  or  ignorance  that  prevents  Mr.  Sewell  from  seeing,  that 
crs  could  confer  no  greater  right  than  they  themselves 
and  if  in  their,  as  in  our  days,  all  property  is 
J^bject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  can  be  taken  away  from  ita 
^^n»m  to  make  roads  and  railroads,  and  the  power  of  bc- 
^ucathiug  it  most  seriously  controlled; — how  was  it  possible 
forihem  to  ooiivei't  any  portion  of  it  into  an  nnahenable  and 

riolablc  possession  ?  Verily,  according  to  this  doctrine,  we 
liave  a  hundred  legislatiu^^s  of  dead  men  in  tlic  land. 
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of  equal  authority  with  parliament.  Is  it  ignorance  or  fac- 
tiousness also  that  prevents  Mr.  Sewell  from  seeing  that  no 
one  can  possess  the  utterly  anarchical  power  of  barring  out 
the  control  of  the  supreme  legislature  by  an  oath?  What 
a  pity  it  was  that  the  patrons  of  the  rotten  boroughs  had  not 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Sewell^s  reasoning  powers !  What  a  delight- 
ful and  unanswerable  argument  would  it  have  been  to  have 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  no  use  to  pass  sche- 
dule A  and  B^  as  the  owners  of  the  boroughs  had  taken  oaths 
to  keep  their  boroughs !  Or,  to  keep  up  Mr.  Sewell^s  admi-' 
rable  device  of  a  man^s  enabling  another  to  do  what  he  could 
not  do  himself,  the  uncles  or  cousins  of  the  proprietors  might 
have  administered  such  an  oath,  and  then  the  odious  Reform 
Bill  never  would  have  been  passed.  But  it  is  time  to  have 
done.  We  will  conclude  with  putting  a  question  to  the 
learned  Professor.  Almost  all  the  foundations  of  Oxford 
were  made  by  Catholics,  and  most  of  their  statutes  enjoin  the 
performance  of  various  Catholic  ceremonies :  Mr.  Sewell  and 
his  brother  Fellows  have  sworn  to  obey  those  statutes,  and 
yet  they  omit  these  ceremonies.  We  ask  Mr.  Sewell,  does 
he  consider  himself  guilty  of  perjury,  or  does  he  shelter  him- 
self under  the  right  of  the  law  of  the  land  to  modify  these 
statutes  at  its  pleasure  ?  Let  him  make  his  option :  to  us  it 
is  indifferent  which  side  of  the  alternative  he  chooses. 


Article  V. 


Histoire  de  Goi^ve^  depuis  son  originejusqu'a  nos jours:  par 
A.TiiouREL  de  Montpellier :  3  tomes  8vo.  Geneve,  1833. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  the  history  of  a  little  state  whose 
population  has  never  exceeded  sixty  thousand  souls,  and 
whose  territory  may  be  crossed  in  a  morning's  ride,  must 
belong  rather  to  the  minute  studies  of  the  topographer  than 
to  the  extensive  speculations  of  the  political  historian.  Far 
greater  and  wider  however  is  the  scope  of  the  volumes  be- 
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Oft}  £ar  more  important  is  the  interest  which  tlie  city 
[  stale  of  Geneva  presents  to  our  attention.  Unlike  those 
Jl  republics  of  Italy  which  have  survived,  unmolested 
linens  ied^  the  great  sisterhood  of  cities  whose  liberty  and 
splendour  shed  so  bright  a  radiance  over  the  middle  ages^ — 
mlike  the  free  cities  of  our  time,  whose  independence  has  re- 
ecatir  been  tlie  sport  of  the  great  powers^ — Geneva  has  shared 
the  chances  and  changes  of  European  society  from  the  time 
Cajsar  first  led  his  legions  across  the  Rhone.  The 
IS  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  government  which  have 
luccesaively  civilized  and  ruled  all  sun^ounding  nations^  have 
it  variotjs  times  prevailed  within  her  walls.  The  great  prin- 
ciples wliich  have  changed  and  made  society^  have  found  their 
application,  on  a  scale  infinitely  minute,  amongst  her  citizens. 
Yet  in  the  long  series  of  events  in  which  the  city  has  played 
a  part,  wholly  dispropordoned  to  her  physical  insigniiicance, 
*he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  an  independence, 
ti(  *   .lly  destroyed  though  always  endangered,  which  be- 

liu^  to  the  character  of  her  political  institutions  than  to 

the  manners  and  the  peculiarities  of  her  citizens.  The  revohi- 
^tic  ■  ^1  as  undergone,  if  considered  solely  by  the  magnitude 
iiimunity  they  have  affected,  arc  indeed,  as  Voltaire 
^_,  ^  mere  tempests  in  a  glass  of  water !  but  the  winds 
wliich  those  tempests  wei^e  excited  have  not  been  confined 
to  thb  sj>eck  of  territor}'  alone ;  they  have  rnnged  simultane- 
ously over  the  empires  of  Europe,  laying  low  the  mightiest 
and  the  proudest  by  the  same  power  and  from  the  same  causes 
Vrhich  have  Ictl  iuetlaceable  traces  in  her  humble  aimals. 

It  is  therefore  neither  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  totbllow 
out  the  records  which  reflect^  as  in  a  camera  lucida,  the  great 
eant  of  Eui'opean  historj^;  to  gauge  in  this  little  cistern, 
ch  has  ever  risen  or  fallen  with  the  surrounding  waters,  the 
osperity  or  the  dechne  of  states  and  institutions  ;  and  to 
draw  by  afEnity  and  analogy  a  lesson  wliich  is  common  to  the 
whole  family  of  nations*  We  shall  obaenc  that  solid  foun- 
datioii  of  municipal  institutions  granted  by  Rome  to  the  ci- 
ties of  her  provinces,  which  everjnvhere  furnished  the  ground- 
work of  the  free  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  are  the 
[fn  *  portimt  remains  of  the  ]Mility  of  antiquity  extant 
|ii-  I  he  citizens  of  modern  times.     We  shall  find  the  ec- 
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clesiastical  sovereignty  of  the  piince  bishopa  of  Geneva  pro* 
tecting  the  germs  of  free  and  even  democratic  institutions 
from  the  aggressions  of  temporal  princes,  and  repelling  the 
decrees  of  emperors^  whilst  this  theocratic  powcj:  ciistinctly 
recognised  the  franchises  of  the  commimity  of  which  it 
was  the  elected  head.  As  the  mere  as  in  g  coiTuptions  of  the 
church  led  subsequent  prelates  to  betray  that  trust  which 
their  predecessors  had  for  many  c-enturies  worthily  main^ 
tained,  we  shall  trace  the  giadual  rise  of  popular  alliane  ''  " 
the  preservation  of  national  independence,  and  the  incrt 
courage  and  ability  of  popular  magistrates;  till  at  length 
the  spirit  of  self-government,  long  preserved,  and  gradually 
developed  to  kindle  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  m  ith  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  hberty,  threw  aside  the  disgraced  and 
decayed  ensigns  of  episcopal  supremacy,  whilst  it  retained  and 
consohdated  that  basis  of  traditional  freedom  upon  which 
Calvin  raised  the  creed  and  laws  of  the  church  of  Geneva* 
from  the  chaos  of  reformation,  to  stand  as  the  citadel  and  satu^H 
tuary  of  the  new  faith.  We  might  trace  the  institutions  of  thi^H 
stem  lawgiver,  spreading  from  tlie  pulpit  and  council  where 
he  deli\  cred  them  to  the  least  of  the  tribes,  till  they  shook  the 
throne  of  France,  raised  the  commonwealth  of  England,  and 
finally  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  pilgrim  fathers,  to  esta- 
blish new  states  of  boundless  extent  and  unknown  multitude 
upon  the  shores  of  the  western  world.  Or,  recurring  to  the 
central  point  of  our  observ^ations,  we  may  note  the  rising  storm 
of  democratic  revolution  assailing  the  constituted  powers  of 
the  little  st^te  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  agi- 
tation of  the  small  lakes  of  Calabria  is  said  to  mark  some  ap-* 
proaching  eruption  of  the  neighbouring  volcano ;  till,  at  the 
eventful  close  of  that  iige,  the  sparks  which  had  been  fanned 
by  the  burning  eloquence  of  the  Genevese  outlaw,  burst 
into  the  terrible  conflagration  of  the  French  licvolution, 
neva  in  the  person  of  her  inetfectutd  Necker  presided  over 
French  cabinet  at  that  dreadfid  time :  Geneva  sent  her  Dit- 
mont  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune  from  which  Mira- 
beau  harangued,  and  to  share  the  legislative  meditations  uf 
Bcntham;  and  the  bloody  Marat  was  her  unworthy  child.  The 
calamities  of  France  were  accompanied  by  conntlsions  which 
shed  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  and  subjected  her  for  the 


i  time  to  the  tcmpomrj*  loss  of  her  independence.  During 
fiftt?eii  years  that  Geneva  was  degraded  to  be  the  chief 
tiOfwnof  a  French  deport  men t»  her  populatioa  sunk  to  fifteen 
IhiMiAand :  but  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  republic  was  still 
dBve,  ajid  with  her  indejjendence  she  recovered  the  will  and 
the  power  to  advance  u  itfi  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, in  aU  the  experiments  of  social  improvement,  and  in  all 
the  urt^  of  industTj^  and  peace, 

Stich  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  history  of  Geneva.  In 
(be  forrground,  it  is  a  city  not  larger  than  Ipswich,  chiefly 
narkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  position  on  the  banks  of  an 
IT  lake,  surrounded  by  neit^hboiu'ii  all  mure  powerful 
-.,,  .._.:,  enjoying  no  commercial  advantages,  and  far  less 
ppukms  than  most  of  the  old  Imperial  cities.  But  in  the 
ckgromid  we  discern  the  stormy  horiron  of  Eiu^ope,  whose 
ages  were  man  ellously  connected  with  the  fate  of  an  un- 
impariant  town,  commanding  the  least  possible  share  of 
Utftteiial  resources,  but  tlefendcd  and  exalted  by  the  moral 
coimge^  tlie  intellectual  vigour  and  the  free  institutions  of 
ita  ciiizens.  It  is  a  cheering  and  a  wholesome  example  of 
truth  that  national  mdependence  is  best  secured 
rho  use  it  best ;  that  no  state  is  too  weak  to  exist 
and  prosper  which  has  citizens  willing  and  able  to  exercise 
lent  franchises,  and  to  em]>loy  their  private  means 
rnnion  good.  In  devotion  to  her  interests  during 
troubled  times  Geneva  may  place  her  BertheUer,  her  Besan^on 
H  -md  many  others,  by  the  side  of  the  worthiest  citi- 

t<'\  lie  Grecian  republics;   but  the  small  size  of  their 

ootmtiy,  while  it  encouraged  their  aflectionate  service^  seems 
[  have  checked  ambition ;  and,  w  ith  the  exception  of  Calvin 
Dictator,  there  is  not  in  the  history  of  the  city  a  single 
isiitaaoe  of  power  centred  in  the  person  of  any  one  citizen,  or 
of  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  order 
to  aggrandize  an  individual  belonging  to  the  community. 
The  work  before  us  fiurnishes  an  opportunity,  of  w  hich  we 
>py  to  avail  ourselves,  for  passing  in  review  a  series  of 
ivbich  it  is  probalile  that  few  of  our  readers  have  ever 
mitiiitely  examined.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  his  work  we  may 
^;.i  ,  *  :^^tion  take  M.  Thourel  for  our  guide,  for  he  is 
ir*  superior  to  iJl  his  predecessors  in  the  extent  of 
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his  conscientious  retiearulies,  and  in  correctness  of  discern- 
ment.  Spon's  ponderous  volumes,  which  have  more  the  cha- 
racter of  a  chronicle  than  a  liistory^  were  written  in  the  seven- 
teenth ccntur)",  and  have  been  enriched  by  Gautier  with  an 
ample  collection  of  the  bulls,  treaties  and  charters  still  pre- 
served in  the  aichives  of  the  city.     Gregono  Leti,   a  hireling 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  has  left  us  a  work  equally  contempt- 
ible for  its  unconscious  inaccuracies  and  its  i^ilful  misrepiT- 
sentations,  gotten  up  for  the  party  puqioses  of  the  enemies  of 
Geneva.     Of  more  modern  ^\Titers,  Berenger  is  verbose  and 
undiscerninjj;,  Picot  feeble  and  inexact;  but  M,  Grenus  and 
especially  M,  Gahffe  have  given  to  the  public  the  results  of 
long  researches  in  the  archives,  which  furnish  tlie  historian 
with  an  excellent  body  of  materials,  and  the  reader  with  a 
Ringtilarly  faithfid  picture  of  the  manners  and  government  of 
past  ages.     To  these  sources  M.Thourel  has  added  much  by 
his  own  industry,  and  he  has  produced  a  book  deserving  of 
notice  as  the  best  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  con- 
dense these  materials  into  a  readable  form*   But  at  those  more 
i-ecent  periods  at  which  the  prejudices  of  the  Frenchman 
and  the  democrat  warp  his  judgement,  M.Thourel  abandons 
himself  to  all  the  blind  violence  of  party  spirit,  and  wc  can 
only  accept  his  representation  of  the  events  whicli  occurred 
with  the  greatest  caution.     It  is  said  that  Mirabeau  and  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  Ivoth  entertained,  at  different  times,  the  design 
of  writing  a  history  of  Geneva :  we  are  scarcely  inclined  to 
regret  the  non-accomplishment  of  this  project ;  for  whilst  the 
talent  of  either  writer  must  have  commanded  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  neglected  annals  of  its  smallest  state,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  size  and  grandeur  of  a  painting  from  their  hand 
would  have  been  united  to  few  of  the  more  unpretentUng  me- 
rits of  a  faithful  portrait.     In  M.  lliourers  book  there  is  too 
much  attempt  at  the  heroic  style,  without  the  excuse  of  ge- 
nius; and  he  too  often  sacrifices  minute  investigation  and  the 
strict  local  colour  of  his  subject,  to  throw  in  false  cfieets,  bor- 
rowed from  the  turgid  declamations  of  the  French  rn     ' 
llcans;  whilst  his  violent  animosity  to  aristocratic  goveriu! 
frequently  hurries  him  into  precipitate  and  inconsistent  as* 
seilions,  that  materially  diminish  the  approbation  with  whicli 
we  had  examined  the  earUer  part  of  his  labours* 
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The  island  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  where 
tkejr  quit  the  broad  valley  of  the  Leman  Lake^  was  selected  at 
I  *  period  to  be  the  seat  of  a  city,  which  probably  re- 

CCi  ...  ;.  ;i  its  Celtic  foimders  the  name  it  still  bears*.  This 
spoU  protected  by  the  rapid  river  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
kmtonr,  became  tlie  chief  city  of  the  Allobroges;  but  after 
the  conquest  of  that  great  nation  by  Flaccus  and  Fabius  Maxi- 
nms,  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  Roman  provinces  were 
l)lij»hed  in  it ;  and  the  two  mysterious  rocks,  once  dedi- 
d  to  the  divinities  of  Gaul,  which  are  still  visible  iu  the 
lake  near  the  walls  of  the  town,  were  consecrated  to  Nq>twne 
and  the  gt^ds  of  Rome.  Geneva,  inhabited  by  a  friendly 
jieoplc  and  governed  by  a  temperate  magistracy,  was  the  key 
rticU  opened  the  Gaub  to  the  armies  of  Caesar ;  it  was  the 
K  riy  w  hich  protected  the  city  from  the  great  invasion 

^:  :\etiims;  and  whilst  the  struggle  of  the  barbarians 

tnd  the  imperial  eagles  continued  for  centuries  to  rage  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Garonne,  the  Genevese  fairs,  established  by 
AuruEan,  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  neighbouring  tribes 
md  enriched  the  city.  But  in  the  fourtli  centurj^,  when  the 
kuge  empire  of  Rome  was  broken  up,  and  the  barbai'ians 
ptesed  fi*om  their  secular  warfare  of  defence  to  the  conquest 
of  Roman  provinces,  Geneva  became  the  capital  of  one  of 
tiu»c  transitory  states  which  were  hastily  formed  by  the  in- 
^Jttliag  tribes.  Tlie  elected  kings  of  the  Burgundiaus,  who  had 
^tiblished  themselves  on  the  baaks  of  Lake  Leman,  shared 
<^  '  '  i  ^  nirs,  the  ferocious  crimes  and  the  perilous 
-  luvingian  race  of  France.     They  were  suc- 

ceeded by  the  short  rule  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  al^er  whom  Ge- 
iieva  was  united  to  the  territories  of  the  French  kings. 

The  ecclesiastical  institutions,  which  alone  seem  to  have 
'liitigatcd  the  atrocities  of  those  dreadful  ages,  had  already 
^en  root  in  Geneva;  and  at  a  very  early  period  we  find  the 
Bishop  defending  the  civil  franchises,  and  increasing  the  po- 
"*'t?al  importance  of  his  flock*     Charlemagne  held  a  council 


tlir  n«ne  of  Gc!icvtt  h  ^aiil  to  l>e  derived  from  two  Celtic  worth  $en  and  «?,  tig- 
*fy*ot  mt  4Rd  rirtr  i  but  altliougti  this  name  wis  med  hy  Capsar  and  probalily  ap- 
*"*<*  by  the  Rximtins  to  the  adjacent  provincCj  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  Gv- 

Kmo»t  iJv>  lys  termed  Gcbcnoa.  and  the  neigh bonring  conmry  ihe  Pagua  Gc- 
ihc  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aiirelian,  probahiy  from  graiitude 
va  suiiiuned  his  name,  but  resumed  its  former  stiic  iifter  hi* 
____ 
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of  war  at  Geneva^  when  he  was  about  to  cros»  the  Alpa  in 
order  to  attack  Desiderius  the  Lombard  king ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  confirmed  or  extended  the  privileges  of  the  city 
on  that  occasion,  which  was  the  customary  return  made  by 
imperid  guests  for  the  honours  paid  to  them  on  their  pas- 
sage. But  a  far  more  important  act  of  that  monarch  was 
the  creation  of  a  Count  of  Gencvois,  whose  temporal  autho- 
rity and  military  power  ga%^e  rise  to  a  long  and  ev  entful  A^trug- 
gle  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  ecclesiastical  [irince,  and 
against  the  hberties  of  the  people.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  was  formally  recognised  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  in 
the  eleventh  centur)%  and  the  people  had  learnt  from  the  ar^ 
bitrary  and  ambitious  administration  of  the  Counts  to  regard 
the  prelate  as  the  surest  protector  of  their  institutions  and 
their  prosperity.  From  that  dat^  a  government  was  established 
in  Geneva^  composed  of  the  Bishop^  the  Count  and  the  Peo- 
ple, mutually  restraining  each  other  from  the  undue  exercise 
of  power^  and  perpetually  conducing,  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
former  elements,  to  strengthen  the  character  and  advance  the 
jiohtical  education  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  rare  spectacle  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  see  the  citizens  of  a  comparatively  free  state 
exercising,  on  the  one  hand,  their  elective  power  in  the  choice 
not  only  of  their  magistrates  but  of  their  bishop ;  and  on  the 
other  possessing  sufficient  authority  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  their  fcudtd  eliief^,  or  sufficient  strength  to  maintain 
the  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  democratic  cle* 
ments  over  the  men-at-anns  of  their  martial  neighbours.  In 
the  rest  of  Europe  few  were  the  signs  and  smidl  the  resources 
of  that  popular  cause  which  was  destined  to  work  its  way 
through  the  struggles  of  ages,  and  to  Bur\'ive  the  chivalry 
and  the  spiritual  pomp  beneath  which  it  shniibered.  But  Ge- 
neva had  already  adopted  in  its  armorial  bearings  a  symbol 
of  those  twofold  powers  whose  contest  for  supremacy  was  to 
terminate  in  popular  government,  a  protestant  church  and 
republican  institutions  :  the  eagle  of  the  empire  and  the  key 
of  St,  Peter,  which  still  divide  the  shield  of  the  little  r^  '- 
are  emblems  of  its  entire  liistory* ;  and  from  the  poudc. 

*  The  motto  of  thcBi;  armi  wa*  (aocording  to  tbe  panegyrut  of  Calvio)  ^  i*^ 
itnedroM^rro  hef^^  '  '  '  *'  'Nfurtnatioti,  which m-bs  cUan^  iit«r  tJMt^fWt 
LOto  thet>ve»eiiidv  a^/uj.'  The  sacred  111 tj  illicit  i 

ihiddiT]}!  probfthtv  „._...,  .„  ,...  .^inc  time. 
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me  powers^  nhich  were  in  presence  of  each  other  in  the 
'  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  trace  the  rise  of  its  pro- 
rityand  its  renown.     We  may  quote  M.Thourel's  sketeh 
rihift  primitive  constitution. 

•*The  fmitchiscs  of  the  citizens  and  the  c^piscopacy  rendered  the  burden 

t^Tftttdal  advice  to  the  Counts  supportable  to  Geneva,  because  its  maou- 

\i0m9&  ftoil  its  fain  contributed  more  to  its  prosperity  than  the  labours 

«f ifriciiltitre  :  unit  after  the  ambition  of  the  Counts  had  induced  the  Em- 

pBOB  1 1  ■     Bishops  with  the  supreme  power  and  the  regalia,  a  go- 

*«wiitti,  ined  in  the  little  »tate.  which  was  regulated  by  the  fol- 

'  ".;  nietlianiam. 

•  ;.   Hl^fiiip,  under  the  nominal  patronage  of  the  Emperor,  enjoyed  the 

itwfmp  t'ily  and  the  dcpeDdent  territory  ;  he  had  his  council  or 

ebifrlKr^  l  .     ,        I  of  caiions,  and  was  empowered  to  judge  all  ecclesiastical 

c»tLfC4 :  hid  jurisdiction  in  civil  affairs  was  confined  to  such  causes  as  ex- 

rwdfdthe  value  of  sixty  sous.     The  Bishop  enjoyed  the  revenue  of  im- 

fn«iue  t^tates,  add*id  to  the  returns  of  tithe  and  other  dues,  such  aa  tho«e 

from  the  measuring  of  wines,  the  sale  of  houses,  &c.      He  aho 

I  the  highest  privilege  of  princes — the  prerogative  of  raercy. 

it  of  Geoevors  was  the  feudatory  of  the  Bishop,  and  may  be 
u  tenant.  He  received  the  produce  of  his  own  (iefs,  and  that  of 
-Qch  OS  the  rent  of  stalls  at  the  fairs,  and  the  judicial  fines 
i  court.  He  appointed  the  Vidomne  •  (ince  domini),  who  wa» 
Owcred  to  judge  all  those  lesser  causes  which  were  below  the  cogni- 
!  of  the  episcopal  court.  The  Count,  like  alt  the  nobles  of  the  time, 
^^  frequently  at  war  with  his  neiglibours,  and  on  these  occasions  he  ob- 
i  ftwistojice  from  tlie  Genevese.  The  services  which  several  families 
dpm!  to  the  Bishop  or  the  Count  in  these  wars  obtained  for  them  the 
kQ  of  Btgnarial  estates  and  titles  of  nobility,  which  introduced 
■'  -'  rradcs  of  the  feudal  S3''9tem  into  Geneva, 

two  powers,  which  were  superior  in  appearance  but 

■  ^    ^.,  the  power  of  the  people  showed  itself  in  th^  municipal 

^^"trtatinnfc  of  the  city.     Its  inBuence  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  election  of  the 

^^p  and  the  election  of  the  syndics,  who  were  the  sole  judges  in  cri- 


rect  to  say  that  the  Count  of  Genevois  was  tKe  Vi- 
ry  to  exercise  the  judicial  part  of  hi^  functions; 
>><>'-  of  Vidomne  wti$  given  to  the  otfircr  who  r<?pre- 
**  iiki'.      Ill  the  great  5trug:gle  of  the  niKlille  ages  bnnvcen 

^'"  tiic  crofier  and  the  sword,  the  churih  had  found  it  ne- 

***»i*f;  Ut  i^urchiuet'  i]i*i  gtjod-will  and  the  protection  of  certain  noble  families  by  the 
ft^netttbri  nf  r<fiit»«H  utmI  the  proTtni*?  of  ^piritiial  benefits*  These  Tidomnca  or 
]J|J«»w.  ►'  iitar  of  the  fianetnar>\     In 

Y^rc  tu  ors  or  vidarnci  of  many  of 

'^  '^ '"'■ '  -  • '  mporal  succour  those 

^  hirli  aftenvardr.  gave 
'  I  chufi'ti.     At  Geneva 

ited  the  trgiditt,  ijut  Uiey  were  generally  re- 


l-.; 
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rninal  causes*  They  ftdtninistcred  the  affairs  of  the  community,  granted 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  strangers,  and  tried  criminals*  Their  seatence 
was  confirmed  by  the  DiBhop  in  capital  caaes,  and  executed,  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  Vidomne,  by  the  Chatelain  de  Galllard  his  officer.  The 
syndics  were  assisted  by  twenty  councillors,  a  treasurer  and  a  secretan*. 
The  syndics  and  the  treasurer  derived  their  authority  from  the  general 
council,  which  was  assembled  by  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral,  where  it 
proceeded  to  elect  the  magistrates,  and  to  intrust  to  them  the  interests  of 
the  community,  which  they  swore  to  administer  with  zeal  and  fidelity «. 
This  general  council  consisted  of  all  the  citizens,  burghers  and  inhabitants^ 
(cii'es,  burge/u^tf  et  incola;) ;  in  it  resided  the  sovereign  power  of  the  com- 
monwealth, for  it  voted  the  taxes,  and  elected  the  BiEhup,  the  magistrates* 
the  treasurer  and  the  criminal  judges*. 

•'The  continual  quarrels  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Counts  contributed  not 
a  little  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  franchises  of  the  citizens  ;  these 
struggles  kept  them  continually  on  the  alert,  and  they  usually  obtained 
some  additional  concession  in  ex^change  for  the  support  whicli  they  afforded 
to  one  or  the  other  of  their  lords. 

*'  Many  of  the  other  towns  of  Germany,  Switzeiland  and  Piedmont  en* 
joyed  a  similar  constitution  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Emperor  and  the  nobi- 
lity was  more  extended  in  them  than  it  ever  was  at  Geneva,  It  would  be 
absurd  to  boa^t  that  Geneva  was  the  only  free  city  of  the  time,  but  she 
was  richer  and  more  attached  to  her  liberties  than  any  other.  Almost  all 
of  them  were  brought  under  the  yoke  in  succeeding  ages  ;  but  Geneva  alone* 
though  constantly  attacked  by  powerful  enemies,  knew  how  to  repel  them, 
and  to  advance  to  independence  and  liberty,  when  the  hand  of  despotism 
lay  heavy  on  stronger  and  more  populous  cities.  Events  may  have  much 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  a  people,  but  the  national  character  has  far 
more  to  do  with  their  fate.  The  Genevese  required  a  perpetual  and  en- 
lightened activity  to  arrive  at  free  institutions,  with  not  less  vigilance  lo 
maintain  and  heroism  to  defend  them.  They  failed  in  none  of  their  duties 
as  citizens/' — VoK  i.  page  73-78- 

The  respective  privileges  of  these  three  powers  were  regu- 
lated in  1 1 24  by  the  treaty  of  Seyssel^  concluded  between  Hum- 
bert deGramont  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  Aimon  deGenei'ois. 
But  Amadeus^  the  son  and  successor  of  tliis  Count,  refused  ta_ 
flcknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  prelate^  to  which  his  fiUlii 
had  subscribed;  he  attacked  the  lands  of  the  Church,and  final 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  emperor  Fredeiic  Barlj 
rossa^  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  the  Diike  of  Zaliriti 


*  "  L'evesquc  d'illec,"  say*  Bonnivard  in  so  unpublished  mantiicr!pt«  **  en  i 

prince  aussy  bien  tempore' .,;^:f..«i .  ..,. ^  «,i,>..rr.  ^„  ..^,...d^...*..  ^.,p  (j,, 

appclleut  dcspotLque  et  ^ 

fairt  la  loy  luy-mcsmc  sai! 

pas  cilus  parl'uy,  mais  par  le  peuple,  mii  eAt*>ieiit  jugr*  dt  cau»es  . 

Ib.  mort  iiiclusivcracut,"     (Bonnivard,  Df  h  vifitk  tt  d«  la  nouvi 


7%ourerif  Hbionj  of  ihneva. 

Hie  U- '  ill  for  the  empire  of  the  cities  and  terri- 

tories .  innc  and  Sion.     The  Bishop  Ajdiitius, 

QoCliing  daunted  by  the  Imperial  Bull,  contested  the  legality 
the  grant  before  tlie  Aulic  Council :  and  the  proofs  of  his 
ty,  which   he  produced,   were  so  convincing,  tliat 
Frederic  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  he 
codferred  tlie  Golden  BiUl  ui>on  the  Genevese,  which  finally 
dtabUshed  the  independence  of  the  cit)^,  and  even  dispensed 
tlic  Biahop  from  paying  homage  to  the  empire.    This  import- 
document  was  addressed  to  the  citizens,  and  it  afforded  as 
ich  security  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  their  franchises 
aa  it  did  to  the  Bishop  for  the  just  exercise  of  his  rights.     The 
Duke  of  Zahringen  and  the  Count  of  Genevois  submitted  to 
the  decree,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  laid  the  fault  upon 
the  devil. 

But  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  and  the  ex- 
plicit language  of  the  Imperial  Bull  by  which  Frederic  placed 
the  independence  of  Geneva  beyond  the  reach  of  himself 
and  Ilia  successoi^,  the  subsequent  claims  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  wliich  were  urged  by  every  means  of  force  and  crafl 
^^^gaintt  the  city,  and  wliich  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally 
^^Plxtinguished  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  (if  indeed 
Iher  are  not  still  faintly  cherished  by  the  statesmen  of  Turin) 
—the!-  nsions  of  their  powerful  neighbour,  which  kept 

the  Gt :  tor  centuries  upon  their  walls,  reposed  upon  no 

sounder  basis  than  the  defeated  plea  of  a  Count  of  Genevois 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Similar  grants  were  made  iu  the  four- 
teenth  century  by  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Wenceslas,  which 
Here  in  like  manner  revoked  and  annulled  at  the  suit  of  the 
Biahop.  The  time  however  soon  arrived  when  the  symmetry 
of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  city  was  disturbed  by  those 
alliances  of  two  of  its  triple  elements  against  the  third,  \^liich 
are  the  certain  consequence  and  the  inevitable  danger  attend- 
ing all  governments  limited  by  their  thiecfold  form.  The 
vrealcDess  of  the  third  party,  thus  exposed  to  enemies  more 
powerful  than  itself,  opened  the  door  to  foreign  alliances ;  and 
the  etruggle,  which  had  been  at  first  a  mere  contest  of  privi- 
lege and  influence  within  the  city,  became  a  constant  border 
\K^-'\—r  rvhich  threatened  the  verj"  existence  of  the  state.    The 

iu ice  of  the  cili/.ens  in  the  election  of  their  Bishop  more 

k2 
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than  once  placed  the  episcopal  power  in  the  hands  of  a  prie^ 
connected  by  close  family  ties  with  the  reigning  Count,  h| 
natural  political  rival,  A  new  ancl  powerful  actor  was  mixed  up 
with  the  atfairs  of  the  state,  in  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Mau- 
rienne  and  of  Savoy,  whose  house  was  connected  with  that  of 
Oenevois  by  intermarriages^  and  whose  assistance  was  equally 
courted  by  the  Bishop  and  the  citizens  in  their  reverses.    Tfc 
gradual  decline  of  the  Counts  of  Genevois  and  the  rapid  rise  i 
the  Counts  of  Savoy  were  fraught  with  disastrous  consequeuc 
to  the  Genevese  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  fourtecntli  centi 
their  liberties  wTre  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  (d 
reign  prince,  possessing  almost  all  the  surrounding  territor 
enjoying  by  inheritance  or  cession  all  the  rights  within  tb 
city  which  the  Counts  of  Geneva  had  retained,  and  open 
avowing  his  purpose  of  \^Testing  the  sovereignty  of  the  con 
munity  from  the  hands  of  its  spiritual  head  and  his   om^ 
feudal  lord*  The  Counts  of  Savoy,  as  Vidomnes  of  the  Bishc 
occupied  a  fortress  which  had  been  erected  on  the  island  ii^ 
the  centre  of  the  t43wn  ;  and  the  share  they  enjoyed  in  tl 
administration,  however  small  in  itself,  gave  them  a  footing  i 
the  place,  which  kept  alive  their  hopes  of  finally  subjeciiDg  j 
to  their  authority. 

But  notwithstanding  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  cit 
its  municipal  franchises  and  its  commercial  prosperity  w< 
materially  increased  by  the  care  of  the  Bishops,  who,  for  i% 
most  part,  were  wise  enough  to  regard  the  wealth,  spirit  \ 
freedom  of  their  subjects  as  the  surest  pledge  of  their  oi^ 
power  and  independence* 

"  The  affairs  of  the  country  had  assumed  a  totally  differeDt  aspect  fr< 
the  alliance  which  was  coatracted  first  by  the  citizens,  and  afterwarda  i 
tcrnately  by  ibe  Bbhops  and  Counts  of  Genevoia,  with  the  Counts  otS^T 
whose  power  was  greatly  increased.     The  power  of  the  citizens  was  i 
notably  augmented ;  the  general  Councils  already  began  to  meet  mo 
regularly  and  to  transact  business,  besides  the  election  of  the  SyndlJ 
and  Bishops.     On  all  important  occasions  they  gave  inftnictions  to  I 
Syndics*  and  voted  the  taxes  as  well  as  the  regulations  of  polict*. 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  citizens  may  evidently  be  traced  to  1 
low  estimation  in  which  all  the  other  powers  were  justly  held.     The  . 
perors,  who  still  affected  to  be  the  chief  suzerains  of  Geneva,  laancfa 
contradictor)^  bulls  on  either  side,  which  gave  rise  to  inejitiicablc  difllc 
ties,  and  were  never  f»trictly  eiecuted.     The  Bishops  were  lavish 
idmoDitions  and  excommunications;  they  invoked  the  authority'] 
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Popes,  and  ended  by  coming  to  a  compromise  in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction. 
Hie  Counts  of  Savoy,  who  for  the  salvation  of  Geneva  were  almost  always 
engaged  in  the  waiv  of  Italy  or  Palestine,  annoyed  the  citizens  by  mean 
tnd  cruel  attempts  at  nsnrpation.  Lastly,  the  Count  of  Genevois,  without 
anthority  and  without  a  castle,  had  bound  up  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  Count  of  Savoy,  and  descended  from  the  rank  of  an  equal  to  that  of  a 
suppliant. 

"This  complication  of  interests  and  claims,  of  intrigues  and  usurpations, 
gave  the  Genevese  time  to  establish,  in  their  own  favour,  a  system  of  cus- 
toms and  usages,  which  the  lapse  of  years  invested  with  all  the  authority 
of  laws  :  for  the  best  laws  are  those  which  originate  in  the  manners  of  a 
country,  and  are  not  imposed  upon  it." — ^Vol.  i.  page  164. 

These  customs  of  the  country  were  first  collected  and  di- 
gested into  the  form  of  statutes  by  Adhemar  Fabri,  a  prelate 
of  singular  talents  and  virtue,  whose  family  still  exists  in 
Geneva,  where  it  has  been  established  from  time  immemorial. 
His  short  administration  of  three  years  (1335-1338)  left 
lasting  traces  of  his  sagacity  and  justice,  in  a  code  which 
sanctions  the  great  principles  of  the  liberty  of  the  person,  the 
inviolability  of  property,  and  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  by  popular  judges.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
the  history  of  municipal  law  to  borrow  M.  ThourePs  sketch 
of  the  chief  points  established  by  this  code. 

'*  The  partition  of  the  sovereignty  and  the  jurisdiction  between  the  Bi- 
shop and  the  citizens  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  curious  feature  in  these 
franchises.  The  code  of  Adhemar  enacts  that  the  custody  of  the  city,  the 
jurisdiction,  the  simple  and  mixed  sovereignty,  belong  to  the  citizens  from 
the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  Bishop  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  same.  [The  bell  of  the  cathedral  which  is  still  rung  at 
sunset  throughout  the  year  was  originally  meant  to  apprize  the  citizens  of 
this  singular  transfer  of  authority.]  This  custom  must  evidently  be  under- 
stood to  imply  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  divided  sovereignty ;  for, 
by  ten  other  articles  of  the  law,  the  syndics,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens, 
exercised  their  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  day  time,  levied  the  taxes,  ap- 
pointed officers  to  protect  the  crops,  and  constantly  transacted  all  kinds  of 
business  relating  aux  negoces  ou  necesHth  de  la  cite. 

"  Besides  the  right  of  electing  their  representatives  or  syndics,  which 
the  citizens  possessed,  they  enjoyed  others  of  a  different  nature,  which  they 
exercised  in  their  own  persons.  Thus  in  case  of  serious  disturbance  or  of 
a  common  danger  they  could  close  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  barricade 
the  streets  with  chains  prepared  for  that  purpose.  If  they  were  exposed 
to  any  offensive  attack,  or  to  an  abuse  of  power,  they  were  authorised  to 
oppose  force  by  force  to  escape  injustice.  They  could  only  be  tried  by 
their  proper  judges,  and  might  refuse  to  appear  before  any  others,  even 
though  such  were  appointed  by  the  Bisho}).     In  cases  of  flagrant  crime 
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Uicy  were  bound  to  seize  the  criminal,  by  hu«  and  cry,  wltliout  the  pn 
sctice  of  any  authority.  They  enjoyed  a  preference  over  all  strangers  j 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  goods,  merchandize,  and  the  necessaries  of  lifei 
they  had  the  rights  of  Baisie  /oraine  and  aaisU  gn^^rie,  (or  of  distraining 
moveables  for  rent,)  and  they  could  neither  be  aubjecte<i  to  imprisonment 
nor  to  any  fine  exceeding  sixty  gros,  without  trial  for  a  specific  offence. 
Their  property  could  not  be  conAscated.  If  they  died  intestate  the  Church 
had  no  claims  on  their  possessions,  which  passed  to  their  kinafollt,  The_ 
torture  was  not  abolished^  but  it  was  less  used  than  at  some  subseque 
periods,  and  it  could  only  be  applied  in  the  presence  of  the  syndics^  i 
by  their  order,  non  pas  darement,  maU  ou  plus  gradensFmeTtt  gu*on  p^ut, 
uinmj  lajustkc  ne  soil  hleuce  tn  manih'e  du  moTtde," — Page  168. 

Thus  whilst  the  cities  of  Picdmant  were  rapidly  losing  the 
franchises  under  the  aggressions  of  a  warlike  nobility,  and 
whilst  the  republics  of  Italy  were  conx'iilsed  by  rival  partie 
whose  animosities  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  treacherous  alli<S 
or  northern  foes,  the  citizens  of  Geneva  remained  in  quiet  ] 
session  of  that  traditional  freedom,  to  which  they  owed  the 
force  in  war  and  their  happiness  in  peace*  It  is  interest! c 
to  remark,  that  at  the  very  period  when  these  immunities 
ceived  their  soHd  and  endiu-ing  form  from  Adhemar  Fabri,  til 
mountiiineers  of  Uri,  Schwitz  and  Unterwald  were  triumpi 
ing  in  that  stru^^gle  with  the  House  of  Austria  which  has" 
left  an  imperishable  glory  on  tlieir  humble  dwellings;  and 
the  subsequent  accession  of  Zurich,  Claris,  Zug^  Luzern 
Berne  foiTued  that  league  of  Switzerland,  whose  alliance 
succour  so  otlen  relieved  Geneva  in  her  utmost  need,  an^ 
finally  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a  confederate  state.  The 
battle  of  Sempach  preceded  the  publication  of  Adhcmar's  co 
by  only  one  year :  and  the  commencement  of  that  nvomec 
ous  century  which  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  hierarch 
of  Rome,  the  destruction  of  the  principles  and  powers  mc 
cijnspicuous  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  iij 
creasing  strength  of  civiliaiation  and  government  under  the  i 
fluence  of  great  poets,  philosophers  and  kings,  also  gave 
signal  for  the  independence  of  those  populations  which  H€ 
afterwards  to  be  united  to  Geneva  by  the  hands  of  ijolicy  t 
of  religious  freedom* 

We  have  purposely  avoided  detailing  the  exploits  of  those 
Counts  of  Genevois  and  Savoy^  whose  crimes  and  rude  ambi- 
tion have  not  rescued  them  from  dcser\Ttl  oblivion ;  but  i 
romantic  career  of  iVme  VII I.  claims  a  longer  notice*     In 
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we  tlnd  the  powers  of  Genevois,  Savoy,  the  episco- 
pacy,  and  even  the  papacy  united ;  in  the  wild  vicissitudes 
of  his  life  we  trace  the  disordered  spirit  of  the  time ;  and 
the  brilliant  success  of  his  pacific  intrigues  we  observe 
it  diplomatic  crail  and  statesmanship  had  already  begun  to 
prep(inderate  over  brute  force  and  chivab^us  valour.  When 
Amc  VIU,  completed  his  minority,  during  which  the  county 
of  Savoy  (already  rivalling  kingdoms  in  importance)  had  been 
governed  by  a  regency,  the  house  of  Genevois  was  nearly  ex- 
tinct Its  last  male  representative  occupied  the  papal  throne 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VIL;  and  its  descendants  from 
side,  Humbert  de  Villars  and  Odo  his  uncle,  who 
iy  held  the  fief,  were  unable  to  resist  the  hostile 
iof  the  bishop  William  de  Lornay,  w  ho  had  induced  the 
5r  W^enceslas  to  confirm  his  authority,  whilst  Ame  VII  I. 
on  the  other  hand  put  for%\'ard  his  pretensions  to  the  fief. 
Odo  was  at  length  induced  to  surrender  his  right  to  Am^, 
I  he  sold  the  county  of  Genevois  to  the  prince  of  Savoy 
•two  estates  and  forty-five  thousand  fi-ancs  d*or.  Shortly 
ftftemards  Ame  received  the  investiture  of  the  fief  from  the 
hop,  and  did  homage  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
l*he  Genevese  were  naturally  jealous  of  the  resideuce  of  a 
prince  whose  splendid  court  offered  them  no  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  danger  to  which  it  exposed  their  liberties.  But 
the  zeal  of  their  Bishop  still  protected  them  from  the  encroach- 
rnenti  of  Am^ ;  and  whilst  the  ambitious  Coimt  was  planning 
his  rise  to  the  highest  dignity  in  Europe,  he  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  and  to  submit  to  the  precautions 
rf  the  citizens.  The  \dsits  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope 
marvellously  contributed  to  for%vard  his  \iew8.  In  1416  the 
Bmperor  Sigismund  was  entertained  in  Geneva  with  the 
greatest  pomp :  Ami?  profited  by  the  costly  hospitalities  of  the 
ritizeos,  and  Savoy  was  raised  to  a  duchy.  Three  yeai's 
•fterwards  the  sojourn  of  Pope  Martin  V.  in  Geneva  was  far 
»norc  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  Genevese,  and  of  the 
t"i»irch  itself.  The  sovereign  pontiff,  happening  to  be  in  the 
*^'*y  with  his  consistory,  promoted  Jean  de  Picrre-Cize  to  the 
*^i  without  the  participation  of  the  community.  Tlie  former 
Ptlate  Jean  de  Bertrandis  was  translated  to  an  archbishopric; 
^tl  although  the  virtues  of  his  successor  afforded  some  com- 
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{lensation  for  the  illegality  of  the  election,  that  fatiil  prec 
threw  the  choice  of  the  ecclesiastical  prince  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  chapter,  who  were  not  ill  disposed  to  plac^ 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in  the  see ;  and  by  separa- 
ting the  cause  of  the  Bishop  from  that  of  the  people,  whom 
he  had  so  long  represented  and  governed  by  the  election  of 
the  community,  the  citizens  were  taught  to  look  to  their  own 
magistrates  alone  for  protection,  and  w  ere  gradually  prepared 
for  a  total  change  in  the  form  of  their  government.  Tlj 
power  of  the  Bishop  became  hierarchical  and  unpopular  j 
the  hands  of  the  House  of  Savoy  it  was  anti*national  and  con- 
tested; and  by  the  increasing  vigilance  and  boldness  of  the 
people  it  was  finally  judged  and  condemned. 

The  first  act  of  the  citizens  was  to  bind  their  new  head  by 
treaty  to  maintain  those  privileges  from  which  his  authority 
was  not  derived  :  and  they  had  at  first  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  their  Bishops,  or  of  the  iise  made  by  Am^ 
VIIL  of  the  influence  he  had  acquired.  The  ambition  of  that 
remarkable  man  did  not  aim  at  the  vulgar  pride  of  conquest, 
but  the  rarer  triumph  of  statesmanship ;  he  made  his  people 
prosperous^  to  molce  himself  great ;  and  he  desired  less  to  be 
dreaded  by  his  neighbours  for  his  arms,  than  respected  by 
Europe  for  his  ability, 

•'  Ilia  career  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  episodes  in  the  histon'  of 
Geneva.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  desires,  and  cnjoy^ni.'  within  bta 
vast  possessions  the  honours  which  power  and  the  love  of  his  ^  n 

confer,  beloved  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  dreaded  by  \r 
he  suddenly  conceived  ihe  design  of  exchanging  his  ducal  inantie  i 
cowl  of  an  Augustine  monk.  He  ceded  not  the  sovcreigntj^  but  iJie  lu^.. 
nanev,  of  his  duchy  to  Louis  hts  eldest  son,  atid  he  gave  the  county  of 
Gcnevoisto  Philip  his  younger  son,  whilst  he  retired  with  six  of  hia  frieiidift 
to  the  abbey  of  Ripaille,  which  he  had  founded  twenty  year*  before  on  the 
bank<i  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.   Hie  retreat  of  Charles  V-  wa^  not  more  axto- 
nishing  to  Euro|>e,  in  his  time,  than  that  of  Ame,  whose  ability  and  me- 
ccsd  bad  uiade  him  an  object  of  ^neral  attentioD.  His  celebrity  increaaed 
in  his  convent.   Jealousy  may  have  mingled  with  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
the  duke,  but  no  expressions  of  admiration  were  refused  to  the  austere  phi- 
losopher, who,  at  the  zenith  of  hia  glory,  had  had  the  courage  toalmndon 
a  throne  for  a  hermitage*     A  closer  scrutiny  might  have  served  tn 
traces  of  egotism  and  ambition  ander  Ihe  cloak  of  self*denial  and  hutij^i 

"  Whilst  Ame  lived  at  Ripaille  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  *weet«  of  reti 
ftieott  and  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  derived  from  the  success  of  hh  m« 
aruvres  to  captivate  the  attention  of  the  world,  the  noblec  and  eveat 
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aovmgiiB  of  tiie  time  were  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  man  far  supe- 
rior to  human  wemknesses  and  a  saint.  On  every  side  he  was  the  chosen 
irbiterof  the  most  important  controversies,  and  his  decisions  were  received 
as  oracular.  Thus  France  owed  to  him  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Arras, 
which  drove  the  English  armies  across  the  Channel,  after  they  had  occu- 
pied several  of  her  provinces. 

".\  wider  field  was  about  to  open  before  him.  After  the  death  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  the  schism  had  recommenced,  and  two  popes  contested  the  seat 
which  that  pontiff  had  left  vacant.  The  council  of  Basle  had  resolved  to 
depose  Eugenius,  one  of  the  rivals  ;  when  Am^,  who  was  universally  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  with  very  different  cares,  set  the  springs  of  intrigue 
It  work  amongst  the  cardinals  with  such  success,  that  the  modest  hermit 
of  Ripaille  was  suddenly  proclaimed  Pope  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.  If 
thehomility  he  professed  had  been  consistent  he  would  have  refused  this 
Dew  dignity ;  such  was  not  his  determination;  but,  believing  himself  to  be 
rare  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  he  finally  abdicated  his  duchy  of 
Savoy  m  favour  of  his  son  Louis,  who  had  hitherto  been  only  his  lieutenant. 
"The  reputation  of  Am^  had  given  some  grounds  for  the  hope  that  the 
iditsmmight  be  terminated,  and  Christendom  acknowledge  him  as  its  head  : 
but  ahDost  all  the  princes  of  the  Church  passed  over  to  his  rival,  and  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  resign  the  tiara.  It  is  just  to  allow  him  the  ho- 
ooar  dae  to  this  surrender,  for  by  the  assistance  of  the  temporal  princes 
ind  of  his  former  subjects  he  might  have  prolonged  the  scandal,  and  strug- 
^f  perhaps  successfully,  against  Nicholas  V.  He  preferred  to  yield.  The 
coQocil  of  Basle  was  dissolved,  the  new  schism  brought  to  a  close,  and 
Genera  received  for  her  Bishop  that  Am^  who  had  sat  successively  upon 
the  dacal  throne  of  Savoy  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

"The  last  solemn  act  of  the  episcopal  reign  of  Felix  V.  was  the  open- 
'Dg  of  the  universal  jubilee,  which  he  performed  at  Geneva  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year  1449.  The  Pope  Nicholas  intended  to  celebrate  this 
Went  by  religious  ceremonies  of  great  splendour ;  but  Felix  affected  to 
OQtdoon  the  same  occasion  the  pomp  of  Rome  itself.  For  this  purpose  he 
convoked  to  Geneva  all  his  bishops,  archbishops,  abbots  and  priors,  suf- 
fragans, and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  several  orders  of  the  clergy. 
The  procession  entered  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  by  the  great  gates,  which 
^ere  solemnly  opened ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  Felix,  with  the 
si^iil  of  a  consummate  actor,  announced  his  intention  of  abandoning  all 
hishononrs  and  of  retiring  once  more  to  Ripaille,  where  he  shortly  after- 
guards terminated  the  most  stirring  life  which  we  read  of  in  the  history  of 
Visage."— Vol.  i.  page  234.* 

*  Spon  says  that  he  died  at  Lausanne,  and  was  buried  at  Ripaille.  An  old  parch- 
P^t  Bible  Was  placetl  in  the  tomb  under  his  head,  at  the  end  of  whicli  the  foUuw- 
^%  doggrcl  verses  were  written : 

*•  Geneva  civitas 

Situata  inter  montes, 
Arenosa,  parva, 
Geutes  seini)er  petcntes 
Ahqua  nova." 
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Tlic  thne  was  for  ever  past  when  the  Church  exercisetl  uti 
undivided  authority  over  society.     The  Church  had  ah-e»dy 
ceased  to  be  the  home  of  the  people ;  the  hierarchy  had  as- 
sumed a  more  exclusive  possession  of  that  venerable  edifice, 
in  which  the  whole  community  of  the  middle  ages  was  wont 
to  pray,  to  deliberate  in  council,  and  to  indulge  in  the  fantas- 
tic and  mystical  feasts  of  their  faith.     Whilst  the  temporal 
powers  were  more  and  more  removed  from  the  spiritual  au- 
thority, the  spiritual  sought  to  ally  itself  more  closely  with 
the  forms  and  policy  of  temporal  government.     Nowhere  are 
these  political  symptoms  of  the  approaching  reformation  more 
a]iparent  than  in  the  history  of  Geneva,  where  the  head  of 
the  clergy  was  the  recognised  head  of  the  state,  and  where 
the  episcopal  authority  had  existed  in  a  close  and  salutary 
allituice  w  ith  that  of  the  democracy.     The  people  discovered 
the  conspiracy  which  existed  between  their  Bishop  and  their 
enemy  the  Duke.   The  splendour  and  the  abilitj*  of  Am^  had 
concealed  their  danger  and  the  extent  of  his  power  for  a  time : 
but  the  violence  and  the  cruelty  of  his  successors  revealed  all 
they  had  to  dread  from  the  House  of  Savoy,  roused  more  tlian 
one  citizen  to  risk  and  to  sacrifice  his  all  for  the  common 
good,  strengthened  the  bonds  which  united  the  Genevese  to 
communities  as  free  and  scarcely  more  secure  than  themselves; 
and  finally  urged  them  to  embrace  the  reformed  faith,  as  the 
best  political  expedient  which  presented  itself   for  ridding 
themselves  of  their  treacherous  prelates, — unconscious  indeed 
that  their  revolt  from  the  authority  of  their  episcopal  prince 
was  to  contribute,  iu  no  mean  degree,  to  increase  and  dct'end    g 
the  great  insurrection  of  Europe  against  its  papal  head.    F«^H 
it  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  repeated  too  often,  in  oppositicw^ 
to  the  more  common  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  causes  of  the 
Reformation  which  were  at  work  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century  were  essentially  poUticaL     In  Bohemia  the  Hussites 
took  up  arms  against  the  chivalry  of  the  empire,  far  less  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  their  great  martyr  than  in  behalf 
of  their  national  feeling  and  their  gro\^ing  liberties.     In 
gland  the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  Henry  V 
prepared  the  violent  assertion  of  his  spiritual  independei 
by  Henry  VIIL      In  the  smaller  and  freer  communities 
Europe  the  principle  of  religious  reform  served  to  excite 
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to  ifrfngtlien  the  defenders  of  civil  fireedom.  In  Genuaiiy 
ihf  kwcr  princes  and  the  people  were  ripe  for  revolution  ra- 
hail  reformation :  and  when  Luther  gave  the  terrible 
■  .^.,A  4>r  that  onslaught  which  was  ta  break  the  constituted 
jwireri  of  the  earth,  he  did  but  furnish  a  sacred  banner  and 
a  Biore  irresiintible  weapon  to  the  new  element  which  had  al- 
iKJtdy  grown  up  in  the  bosom  of  society, — he  did  but  rally  in 
the  name  of  a  holier  cause  the  doubting,  the  discontented 
|llid  the  scattered  antiigonists  of  old  oppression.  The  moral 
Jation  of  the  cler^^  could  not  have  sufficed  to  originate 
to  great  a  change^  because  it  was  undoubtedly  accompanied 
^1  Img  debasement  of  morality  among  the  people* 

I'  I   of  that  degraded  clergy  with  a  detested  tem- 

puml  authority  was  in  many  instances  fatal  to  both ;  the  re* 
•^'  '     '  led  the  vices  and  abuses  of  the  powerful^ 

t  ■  ^  i  It*  ejustence  of  their  power;  and  the  people 

brocd  from  the  superstitions  and  the  immorality  of  their 
t'ijcmici,  that  the  best  advocates  and  protectors  of  their  rights 
^uuld  be  simplicity  of  faith  and  purity  of  life  amongst  them- 
*diics.  It  remains  for  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  events  by 
^iiich  this  lesson  was  taught  the  Genevcsc. 

iVfter  the  death  of  Amd  VIII.  the  episcopal  throne  of  Ge-^ 
ttcva  was  filled  by  the  infants^  the  bastards^  or  the  creatm-es 
of  tlu?  House  of  Savoy,  whilst  the  claims  and  the  oppressive 
tt»ca«ures  of  the  reigning  Dukes  broke  out  in  every  form 
of  malice^  cruelty  and  violence.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  and  the  citizens  was  attacked ;  the  frequent  residence 
^i  the  Savoyard  court  in  the  city  corrupted  some  of  the 
;ttitratc3^  and  laid  hea%'y  charges  upon  the  community. 
citizens  soon  perceived  that  their  ancient  democratic 
constitution  was  not  likely  to  maintain  a  successful  oppo- 
DQ  to  their  united  enemies  ;  and  the  General  Council  vo* 
ly  created  a  council  of  fifty  members  to  defend  the 
pnvileges  of  the  city.  This  third  council,  which  was  placed 
(»«tircen  the  executive  body,  or  Conseil  Etroit,  and  tlie  Ge- 
riRnd  Assembly  of  the  citizens,  gradually  extended  its  power 
*^  tlie  expense  of  the  latter,  and  gave  rise  to  that  aristocracy 
^kieh  tiltimatety  obtained  an  exclusive  poasesaion  of  afiairs^* 

*  "  '      '  '  I  ,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1  i5  T.  '*  Con- 

liL  aiixqud^  cinquante  e^t  doiini'  tout 
.  ,j..  -  .^  Li>....,-.  ..........  .  ...^  le  qn'ili  lie  puisscnt  ricii  aliiiicr*  et 
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But  the  superior  force  and  ability  of  this  aristocratic  dea 
materially  contributed  to  direct  the  energy  of  the  more  dts^ 
mocratic  body,  and  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  executivci 
at  a  time  of  great  peril. 

ITie  duke  Louis  of  Savoy,  provoked  by  the  ill*succe 
his  repeated  intrigues,  conceived  the  singuhir  and  midiciSiil 
project  of  ruining  Geneva  by  the  loss  of  its  fairs. 
fairs  had  been  resorted  to  by  Savoyard,  Italian,  Swiss, ! 
and  German  merchants  from  time  immemorial,  and  the 
mahdy  contributed  to  enrich  the  cit}^  In  1462  the  subjects  i 
the  Duke  were  forbidden  to  frequent  them,  and  Louis 
France  hastened  Uj  profit  by  this  ill-judged  measure  by 
bhshinjr  fairs  at  Lyons,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  drav 
the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  which  Gencvo  v,^ 
prived*  The  remonstrunces  of  the  Genevcse  at  the  couf 
France  were  but  little  attended  to ;  but  an  unfoixscen  con- 
sequence resulted  from  the  change  which  it  is  important  Ijci 
point  out.  The  Swiss  customers  at  the  Genevcse  fairs  so<m 
found  that  they  were  deprived  of  a  convenient  market, 
that  the  German  merchants  ceased  to  pass  through  their  ( 
tons ;  they  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Genevcse, ' 
althou;;li  the  wily  Louis  XL  was  not  to  be  persuaded  by 
embassies,  this  common  loss  laid  the  basis  of  an  alliance^ 
tween  the  cantons  and  the  republic.  The  prosperity  of 
fairs  of  Lyons  had  completely  ruined  the  ancient  empoll 
of  the  Leman ;  and  perhaps  the  increasing  poverty  of  | 
citizens  contributed  to  render  them  more  bold  and  ca 
the  defence  of  their  political  rights*.  The  enemies  of 
zerland  were  allied  with  those  of  Geneva,  and  Charle 
Bold  was  assisted  in  his  disasti'ous  campaigns  by  the  H< 
of  Savoy;  but  although  Geneva  had,  on  one  occasion^ 


♦  Tlip  Dukei  of  Snvoy  maclr  t' 
n(*npvc»c  the  sole  Cfonditirm  ol 

rbil>'''<l  n  ■•  n^iif^  ("jtvUii*,  Kv  rUn-  111- 

Coil. 
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1  Julv't  i5i2,  "qu'on  i' 
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compelled  by  her  dangerous  protectors  to  funiish  supplies 
againjit  her  natural  allies,  slie  stibseqitently  maintained  lier 
nr  md  the  hopes  of  her  most  patriotic  citizens  were 

lb).  , .  .  ..:ird  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  Swiss 
Lca^ic.  During  the  persecutions  of  Charles  IIL  of  Savov* 
Prihourg  fnniifihed  a  safe  asylum  to  the  Genevese  \>ho  were 
marked  for  the  prisons  or  the  axe  of  their  oppressors ;  and 
the  first  association  or  conspiracy  (if  it  deserves  tlie  name) 
which  Mas  fnmied  by  the  citizens,  had  for  its  principal  object 

K  formation  of  an  intimate  alliance  with  Fribom*g.  That 
lace  was  ultimately  concluded  in  1519;  the  resentment 
ihp  Duke  and  the  Bishop,  which  had  previously  been  ex- 
erriscd  on  meaner  victims,  sealed  it  with  the  blood  of  Ber- 
thelicr,  that  virtuous  citizen  to  whose  exertions  it  was  mainly 
iloe :  but  the  party  of  the  Eidgnos  or  ConfederateSj  as  they 
^n^  termed^  was  formed,  ajad  under  tlie  judicious  guidance 
QrBe^an9on  Hugues  it  succeeded  in  defeating  the  machina- 
rions  and  def^ang  the  attacks  of  Charles  IIL  In  vain  the 
'nifcated  prince  profited  by  a  temporary  re-action  to  send  pa- 
triot lifter  patriot  to  the  scaffold— they  died,  as  LevTier  ex- 
claimed, w  alking  by  torchlight  to  the  place  of  execution,  **  for 
t^e  authority  of  St*  Peter  and  the  liberty  of  my  country!'* 
Id  Tain  be  extorted,  w  ith  the  assistance  of  the  Mammclus  or 
lincil  party,  and  of  his  men-at-arms,  a  temporary  submission 
fifom  a  Council,  which  was  branded  by  the  name  of  the  Cou- 
ncil fles  Hallebardes ;  the  perecvering  diplomacy  of  Besan^on 
Hwp*^  w^s  crowned  with  success,  and  in  1526  a  triple 
tftaty  waj»  signed  between  Berne,  Fribourg  and  Geneva,  by 
*hich  the  rights  of  fellow-citizenship  were  conferred  upon 
^e  latter  city,  and  its  freedom  not  only  recognised  but  se- 
nired.  M.  GalifFc  has  published  an  interesting  series  of 
tten  by  Bcsan9on  Hugues  during  his  numerous 
to  tJie  Swiss  cities :  they  exhibit  few  traces  of  that 
burning  eloquence  with  which  he  summoned  an  army  in  a 
nijirbt,  and  enlisted  the  patriots  of  Switzerland  in  the  cause 
which  hU  own  patriotism  defended ;  but  they  are  a  simple 
DUmument  to  the  moderation  and  statesmanship  of  one  who 
Ured  in  peril,  and  died  poor,  lea^-ing  his  country  more  secure 
and  prosperous  than  he  had  found  her.  The  dangers  which 
threatened  Geneva  were  still  great,  but  never  was  the  public 
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spirit  of  the  citizt^ns  more  intense,  never  were  their  slt-uAet 
resources  more  willingly  applied. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  the  independence  of  UciicV^ 
and  her  endangered  franchises  were  to  be  allied  to  a  stroug^^ 
cause  than  that  of  her  Swiss  defenders,  and  when  the  priJdp 
ciple  of  religious  liberty  was  to  be  engrafted  on  her  ancie*^^ 
municipal  freedom.    The  a;ra  of  the  Reformation  was  dcstine^^^ 
to  emancipate  her  from  the  authority  of  her  spiritual  prince-^y 
and  to  establish  \iithin  her  walls  a  spiritual  poorer  of  (t^jr 
greater   extent   and   importance.     The   reformed   doctrine^*? 
which  had  already  overrun  many  parts  of  Germany  and  s^?— 
vera!   of  the   Swiss  cantons,  at  length  found  their  way  t^> 
Geneva,  and  they  were  received  by  her  citizens  with  a  deli- 
berate zeal,  of  which  no  other  spot  furnishes  so  striking  tr* 
example.     The  Protestant  cause  was  not  supported  there  hy^ 
the  capricious  authority  of  princes,  or  by  popular  fanaticism  ^ 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  aided  by  the  pohtical  education  anA 
the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  Genevese  citizens, — its  triuinplm 
was  secured  by  their  submission  to  their  teacher  and  law- 
giver. 

The  first  pi-eachings  of  Froment,  Saunier  and  the  Swiit* 
reformers  in  Geneva  gave  rise  to  violent  disturbances,  and 
the  controversies  they  provoked  frequently  ended  in  blood* 
shed.  The  magistrates  were  divided  by  the  influence  of  their 
twofold  alliance  with  protestant  Berne  on  the  one  hand,  and 
catholic  Fribourg  on  the  other.  The  violence  of  Furbiti,  a 
Dominican  preacher,  and  the  impolitic  measures  of  the  priesin^ 
strengthened  the  Reformers ;  and  when  Pierre  de  la  Baume, 
the  bishop,  returned  to  his  diocese,  which  he  had  rarely  in- 
habited, it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  neither  coiu^igc  to 
face  nor  ability  to  allay  the  storm.  He  meanly  abaruloncd 
liis  church  and  his  city ;  his  intluence  was  stiU  sufficient  to 
l)rcak  the  treaty  which  had  united  the  Genevese  to  the  Fri- 
Imurgois,  but  that  event  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the  se- 
paration of  the  churches :  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  transfer 
the  episcopal  throne  from  the  city  to  Gex,  and  his  claims 
upon  his  ancient  subjects  w ere  answered  by  a  final  and  so- 
lemn declaration  of  his  fall.  In  the  mean  time  Farel  and 
Yiret  had  been  installed  in  the  pulpit ;  some  of  their  most 
able  Catholic  opponents  w  ent  over  to  their  side ;  public  dis- 
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amiis  ^VLTe  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  comiciis  and  all 
jbedtJ2£n»,  ^hich  terminated,  al\er  a  month's  debate,  in  the 
Aversion  of  the  majority  of  the  Catholie  party.  After  these 
tiU  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  was  suspended,  by  tlie 
demand  of  the  Reformers^  by  the  desire  of  the  people, 
by  tlic  authority  of  the  magistrates*. 
iThe  Duke  of  Savoy  had  rallied  the  disaffected  to  his  camp, 
I  ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  city  continued  to  be  the  scene 
rfptrpcttud  warfare,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Bernese  army  and 
the  rererses  of  the  ducal  party  relieved  Geneva  from  the  at- 
lacks  of  their  irritated  foe;  whilst  the  demands  of  their  sole 
and  necessary  jdly  tended  to  complete  the  work  of  rcforma- 
tioo  which  the  citizens  had  begun.  At  that  period  it  can 
warecly  be  doubted  that  the  Bernese  cherished  the  design 
"i  '  Geneva  to  their  own  state;  the  ancient  authori- 

t;  ,.  ij  city  Mere  defeated,  dispersed,  or  reduced  by  wai- 
ted subsidies ;  the  people  were  arrived  at  that  period  of  a 
grtat  moral  ro-olution  when  a  strong  government  or  a  great 
mind  is  required  to  consolidate  and  put  in  action  the  prin- 
ripW  which  they  had  adopted ;  the  Bernese  had  conquered 
tkf  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  for  a  moment  their  authority  seemed 
tt>  extend  from  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  whence  they  had  Ubc- 
J^ted  Bonnivard,  to  the  towers  of  St,  Peter,  where  the  new 
ftlth  was  preached  under  the  protection  of  their  troops.  At 
this  jimcture  a  man  was  required  who  should  unite  great 
political  ability  with  a  stem  moraUty  and  an  entire  de\'otian 
» tlie  Protestant  cause,  to  complete  the  change  which  Ge- 
va  had  undergone,  by  defending  her  nationality,  reforming 
Ihc  manners  of  her  citizens,  and  enlisting  all  their  zeal  in 
behalf  of  her  civil  and  religious  institutions.     That  man  was 


'  On  SuniUy,  tlic  21st  of  May  1536,  the  whole  people  beuig  asacuibled  in  St. 

Arc  ^-Liif'ti   tJiP  h%  rvjfic  asked  (as  the  Regiateri  state),  **  s*U  y  avait  f|uclqu*uii 

ft^ielque  chose  centre  la  parole  ec  la  doctrine  prvchie* 

at  venletit  pas  vivre  selou  t'Evaiigile,  cofnme  LI  nous  est 

ou*,v   U>iis  le^  juun  depuis  TaboHtion  dea  messes.      Snr  quoi,  sans  jjoint 

'  f^rti  qu'tiiie  mesinc,  fut  arret*?,  conclus,  et  jar^  A  Dieu  par  l*eUvation 

ilns  en  V^JiT,  que  tons  unanlmemeitt  avee  I'aide  de  Dieu  voidon»  vivre  en 

tafaite  Icki  eTaag^tique  de  Dieu,  alu^i  qu'ulle  nous  est  aunonc^e.  voulatit 

*  tontea  messes  ct  aultre$  ci^r^monies  ct  abusions  papaka,  images  ut  tout 

\  \c%  conceme,  et  \\vrc  en  union  et  obeissauce  de  juatice.     PitiSf  quant  aut 

,  oo  resolui  ujijuiimemeitt  qu'on  tiicherait  d'avoir  un  bomuie  savant  pour  ccla^ 

roQ  le  palcrait,  ensorte  qu*U  poiurait  nounir  et  enseigner  les  pfttnTcs  iaiii 

'  ttcTi  demander  de  saUire/'^Sjwn,  Hitlmrf  de  Gfn^f.) 
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Jean  Calvin.     On  the  27th  of  September,  153G,  he  cha 
to  puss  through  the  city ;  and  Fai*el,  ^^  ho  had  hitherto 
at  the  liead  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  adjured  the  travel 
the  name  of  God,  to  look  about  him,  and  turn  his  powe 
the  work  which  awaited  his  hand,     Calvin  at  once  percd 
the  nature  of  the  service  reqnin:*d  of  him :  his  en  thus 
perhaps  discerned  tlie  finger  of  Providence,  his  arobittog 
promise  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power :  he  obeyed  the  I 
and  remained  to  lay  the  foundations  of  hia  Christia 
public. 

When  this  event  took  place  Calvin  was  but  twenty- 
years  old ;  but  he  had  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in' 
vast  controversy  of  Europe,  he  had  already  stood  up  aa^ 
champion  of  the  Protestant  church  of  France,  and  pr^| 
turely  commenced  that  life  of  excessive  activity  which  «l 
haustcd  his  wretched  frame  before  its  time^  Disgusted 
the  studies  of  the  catholic  priesthood,  for  which  he  had  j 
ginally  been  designed,  he  passed  to  the  school  of  lal 
Orleans,  v\  licit!  lie  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ma 
of  its  jurisprudence,  and  these  lessons  were  assuredly  nc 
forgotten  in  the  subsequent  career  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  j 
formation.  But  the  discussions  of  the  time  drew  the  ca 
of  his  ardent  studies  to  theology ;  and  he  left  Orleans  eqo 
well  versed  in  the  law-books  of  the  school,  the  divinity 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  and  the  writings  of  the  St 
At  three-and-twenty  he  published  his  tirst  work>  a  comn 
tary  on  Seneca  de  Clementid*  In  1534  he  was  obli| 
leave  France  by  the  increasing  persecutions  of  the  PxxA 
ant  church ;  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  composition 
Christian  Institutions,  which  he  published  in  1535,  whe 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  That  astonishing  work,  hUicI 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  his  productions,  bearing^ 
stamp  of  his  logical  acuteness  and  his  comprehensive 
tion,  without  the  virulent  spirit  of  his  more  controvc 
writings,  was  dedicated  by  its  young  and  exiled  autln 
Francis  L  in  an  epistle  still  more  astonishing  for  its  bold 
and  vigour-  This  letter  burns  with  the  haughty  arrog 
or  the  divine  enthusiasm  (for  to  either  may  his  couragtil 
attributed)  of  the  reformer :  he  does  not  demand  pardofl 
tolerance  for  himself;^  but  a  hearing  for  the  church  of  Fn 


iii  the  King':!  court;  hisi  argtiments  are  brief  aiid  compact.; 
lie  addresses  the  monarch  as  au  equal  rather  than  a  subject  j 
be  admooisbes  him  in  the  tone  of  a  prophet*  Sucli  were 
the  perfonnances  of  Jean  Cal\in,  which  j»laced  him  at  once 
at  the  head  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  set  him  above  the 
oWrst  and  ablest  of  the  Ref  omiers. 

'*  When  first  1  arrived  in  this  citj"  said  Calvin  ui  his 
dring  speecli  t^  the  mn^^istrates  of  Geneva,  ^*  the  Gospel  was 
•^  preached,  I  allow ;  but  the  disorder  and  the  licentiousness 
*'of  the  place  were  such,  that  every  body  seemed  to  make 
**  Chmtiauity  consist  in  the  overthrow  of  statues,  and  I  en* 
^'durcd  many  indignities  from  various  oftcnders  whose  in. 
'  solcnce  I  wished  to  check.  Nevertheless,  although  I  was 
•^oatumlly  extix*mely  timid,  God  banished  from  my  heart  all 
*■  those  fears  by  which  it  was  possessed,  and  gave  me  so  firm 
'•  and  intrepid  a  courage,  that  I  have  resisted  all  the  efforts 
"of  the  cricked,  and  have  been  invincible  to  all  their  at* 

We  may  doubt  how  far  the  first  acts  of  Calvin  bore  marks 
rf  this  natural  timidity :  but  in  the  frequent  expressions  of 
lity,  common  to  most  of  the  Reformers,  there  lurks  a 
share  of  spiritual  pride ;  on  tlie  one  hand  they  are  ever 
y  to  ascril>e  tlieir  virtues  to  the  especial  gifts  which  God 
M  \(>uclii«^afed  to  bestow  upon  them,  and  on  the  other  their 
ftulti  and  errors  find  a  ready  excuse  in  the  malignant  agency 
tJ^^the  devih  So  little  do  the  greatest  of  men  understand 
tklr  mintLn,  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  mistake  the  sugges- 
ti>uft  of  their  own  hearts  for  the  inspirations  of  a  higher  power, 
^*^  ithitions  of  an  infernal  enemy. 

V  !  by  this  firm  behef  in  his  own  mission,  Calvin 

pT»ci!eded  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  the  Reformed  Faith  of 
tnr  rirh  he  preseribed  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 

t^^'  It  of  the  State.     The  principles  laid  down  in  the 

cha{itcr  of  his  Institutions^  which  treats  of  civil  polity, 
rigorously  applied :  the  councils  of  the  city  furnished 
^n«  instruments  to  execute,  and  the  weapons  to  defend, 
^Kat  vast  moral  puwer^  exercised  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by 
w  pofltors,  ami  by  Calvin  at  their  head.     This  theocratic 

'      '    '  '    i|>r>ecti  Is  prcwtn'cd  U\  Thindore  (\f.  Eeie  in  lib  Lift  of 
>ly  pr^ciil  on  «lic  f*rcft*ioij. 
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government  was  sufficiently  strong  to  declare  its  uncooipro- 
mising  hostility  to  all  the  dissolute  habits^  the  prejudic 
and  die  corruptions  of  the  community.    Calvin  had  retuine 
and  exercised  with  relentless  courage^  the  power  of  excoa 
munication  from  the  Church :  and  the  Church  was  the  Stat! 
the  communion  of  the  Lord^s  table  was  the  communion 
citizenship ;  the  pulpit  of  the  Reformer  was  at  once  the  alt 
the  tribune  and  the  judgement-seat  of  the  people. 

An  authority  founded  on  the  manners  and  supported 
the  morals  of  the  people  is  assm-edly  the  most  ditficult  I 
establish^  though  it  be  the  most  secure  when  once  established 
and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  mould  a  generation,  w  hich 
witnessed  and  partaken  of  the  corruptions  of  a  court  and 
vicious  hierarchy^  to  the  stern  law  of  a  new  fmth.  A  ho 
tile  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Anabaptists,  whose  \ 
atructive  fanaticism  Calvin  had  eagerly  combated^  and  the 
party  of  the  Libertines,  whose  excesses  he  had  condemned 
and  whose  persons  he  had  excommunicated.  The  Anabai] 
tists  were  irritated  by  the  growing  power  of  a  church  wl 
treated  their  anarchical  doctrines  as  unchristian  and  abs 
the  Libertines  were  indignant  at  the  authority  which  a  ] 
reigner  and  a  Frenchman  had  acquired  in  their  city,  and  { 
the  austere  use  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  of  it.  The  minl^ 
sters  of  the  Gospel  were  attacked  as  tyrants  more  odious  than 
the  Bishop  by  the  anti-evangeUcal  magistrates,  who  still  re* 
tained  a  share  in  the  ci^^l  government  of  the  city  ;  and  Calvin 
and  Farel  were  ostracised,  like  those  great  citizens  of  Athe 
whose  power,  however  \irtuou8,  w^as  thought  to  menace 
independence  of  the  republic.  It  was  soon  found  he 
that  Geneva,  deprived  of  her  teachers,  was  unable  t4}  reply 
to  the  controversial  attacks  which  were  directed  against  bar 
church  by  Sadolet  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Carpentraa :  Cnlvm^ 
with  a  generosity  which  was  perhaps  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  remind  the  city  of  his  powers  and  her  own  weakness^  took 
up  the  pen  in  behalf  of  her  faith-  Nor  was  the  party  wl 
had  expelled  the  reformer  more  fortunate  in  political  m^ 
sures ;  the  national  spirit  of  the  Genevesc  was  wounded 
its  submission  to  the  Swiss  synod,  and  alarmed  by  its  an 
pected  understanding  with  the  house  of  Savoy :  and 
three  years*  exile  Calvin  was  recalled  to  restore  internal  pen 
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«nd  to  preserve  the  city  from  external  foes.  His  first  care  was 
lo  s^rrtcfa  cmt  his  hand  to  those  who  had  been  the  chief  movei-s 

^  hts  ban  i  ■  f ;  for  he  was  not  more  eager  to  persecute  as 

ftbeologi  I   ,         t  he  was  ready  to  conciliate  as  a  politician. 

This  political  superiority  is  the  chief  feature  which  places 
Cdirin  above  all  the  other  reformers :  Zwingli  fought  and 
perished  like  a  common  soldier  in  defending  his  church  and 
his  canton  from  his  enemies;  Luther  admonished,  anathe- 
nmtited  and  persecuted  the  peasants  and  the  .Vnabaptists,  and 
his  temporal  foes ;  Calvin  alone  governed  his  antagonists,  and 
ootDpelled  them  to  submit  to  the  order  of  things  which  he 
had  estabUshci  His  first  task  was  to  revive  the  ancient 
franchises  of  Geneva,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  authorities 

iich  the  Reformation  had  annihilated  by  a  constitutional 
istracT,  to  maintain  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  to  impress  upon  all  the  sanctity  of  their  duties  to  the 
coimnonwealth.  But  above  all  he  enforced  a  puritanical  au- 
itotty  of  manners,  and  a  perpetual  sense  of  subjection  to  the 
hw  of  Christ ;  no  tyrant  was  ever  more  merciless  in  the  in- 
ion  of  the  severest  penalties,  though  no  patriot  was  ever 
disinterested  in  his  motives.  A  gloomy  creed  and  an 
irascible  temper  may  frequently  have  hurried  him  into  detest- 
able excesses, but  this  rude  discipline  was  manellously  fitted 
to  establish  repubUcan  institutions  under  the  protection  of  the 
dmrch,  and  to  preser\e  the  character  of  the  people  from  the 
growth  of  corruption  and  the  influence  of  the  foreigners  who 

eked  to  the  city.  Perhaps  the  hateful  murder  of  Servetua 
regarded  by  Calvin  himself  not  only  as  the  just  punish- 

tnt  of  heresy*,  but  as  a  fearfnl  warning  that  none  were  safe 

ithin  the  walls  of  Geneva  who  refused  their  assent  to  the 
laws  he  had  made ;  for  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  and  the  administration  of  the  city  were 
fixed  upon  one  rigid  principle,  as  ascetic  and  as  independent 


ioTiftbly  Ms  chief  motive  in  hiu  inif]uitou8  prosecution  of 

rd  from  the  territory  at  Cai\'in's  itisttigiitiun :  but  io  tlie 

'      '►••s<fr\'e  thuthe  displayed  or  n+V'*'  '  u.,.rf.  moderation 

lies.     The  Churches  of  Swir  tuimously  iid- 

I  put  the  bcrciic  to  deiith  ;  t]u  ipplsiiided  th» 

l«uel  exhorted  Cal\iu  not  to  sfjiire  Uii>  d«;«dli<-*t  oin;niy  atid 

'  fiticAl  opp<ment  j  and  the  meek  T)u  odorr  de  Bfze  approved 

^'s  of  the  city  alone  hesitated  ta  si-i^o  ibc  vmdicUve  pur. 
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as  the  character  of  their  founder.  The  Academy  which  he 
organised  completed  his  work :  its  severe  studies  faahioii€ 
the  character  of  the  scholars ;  Uteratui-e  was  divested  of  ifj 
charms,  the  arts  were  bani^shed,  and  the  Genevese  were  tmnc 
in  those  intellectual  but  unimaginative  pursuits^  which  hav 
continued  to  confer  their  chief  distinctions  upon  .them  to  th 
present  day.  Such  was  the  work  which  Cal\in  accomplishe 
during  the  twenty-three  years  of  uninterrupted  power  whic 
he  enjoyed  (1541-1564):  he  taught  daily  in  the  Academj 
preached  constantly,  dehberated  on  aU  the  afiairs  of  the 
public  and  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Europe ;  and,  m  hil^ 
he  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  voluminous  writers  < 
di^^nity,  he  maintained  a  vast  and  incessant  correspondenc 
with  his  contemponiries :  yet  all  this  was  performed  in  a  stati 
of  extreme  physical  sutFering,  beneath  which  his  frame ^ 
mately  gave  way. 

"  The  magistrates  and  the  ministers  of  the  city  visited  ^ 
*'  successively,"  says  M.  Gaberel  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  ch 
racter  of  the  Reformer,  "  to  receive  his  parting  instructioi] 
"  but  it  was  not  only  to  the  death-bed  of  Calvin,  the  restor 
"  of  the  laws  and  morality  of  Geneva,  that  the  State  paid  t| 
**  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude :  it  was  to  Calvin,  as 
"  guardian  spirit  of  the  republic.  For  whilst  the  faction 
"  the  Libertines  heaped  outrages  upon  him,  he  used  his  inllu- 
**  ence  to  secure  the  protection  of  foreign  princes  tx>  Genevi 
"  he  averted  the  indignation  of  Charles  V.  from  the  city, 
"attacking  with  his  accustomed  force  Pope  Paul  11 L,  wl 
**  refused  to  acknowledge  the  (ecumenic  coimcil  convoked 
"  the  Emperor :  he  gave  a  lasting  assurance  of  tranquillity' 
"  the  sovereigns  who  had  accused  the  new  churches  of  licen^ 
**  and  anarchy,  by  founding  in  a  Protestant  state  a  firm 
^*  peaceful  government :  he  closely  united  the  reformed  coiif 
"  of  Navarre  to  the  Genevese  republic,  and  prepared  those 
**powerfid  alliances  for  which  he  deserved  the  blessing  oft 
"  following  generation :  he  had  connected  Geneva  with  He 
'*  land,  and  drawn  down  upon  her  the  favour  of  the  nortlie 
"  courts,  who  regai*ded  the  city  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestani 
**  ism  and  a  spot  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Protestant  princes ; 
**  had  obtained  for  Geneva  tlie  goodwill  and  protection  of  E^ 
**  gland,'' — in  a  word,  he  had  accompUshed  tlie  greatest  wd 
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ne  blessing^— at  a  time  of 
eonvodsioiij  and  out  of  the  scantiest  and  most  con- 
flictini^  elements,  he  constituted  a  state*  If  he  was  a 
tyrant,  his  institutions  at  least  have  favoured  the  maintenance 
of  a  government  by  free  titizens  for  three  hundred  years :  if 
lie  ^as  a  bigot,  his  doctrines  have  not  the  less  been  taught  by 
leanncd^  pious  and  patriotic  men  r  if  he  was  an  ascetic  censor, 
his  laws  have  not  prevented  the  city  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied from  advancing  perpetually  in  cultivation,  intelligence 
.►    '  i»crity.     The  political  monument  he  raised  is  more 

I  <1  to  convince  us  of  the  greatness  of  his  capacity 

than  the  history  of  his  theology  or  of  his  life. 

The  Consistory,  or  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors,  as  it  is 
styled,  retained  a  large  share  of  power  after  Calvin^s  death ; 
they  firequently  assimied  the  initiative  in  legislation,  and  even 
interfered  with  the  executive  by  demanding  the  strict  appli* 
cation  of  those  sumptuar}^  laws  which  restricted  a  dinner  of 
ten  persons  to  one  course  of  five  dishes,  anathematized  plush 
hr  'i  ,  condemned  hair-omaraents  worn  by  women^  and 
I  the  crime  of  adultery  by  death.     The  people,  now 

thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  their  Church,  ar- 
dently defended  their  Spartan  institutions ;  and  Geneva  exer- 
cised, to  n  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  assimilating  to 
her  own  the  manners  of  the  numerous  refugees  who  sought 
ail  asylum  within  her  walls.  Her  printmg-presses  teemed 
Hith  the  pondei'ous  volumes  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  and 
her  divines  were  the  most  eager  defenders  of  the  rigid  or- 
donnances  of  their  church.  But  Geneva  was  not  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  crusade  undertaken  by  the  Catholic  powers 
inst  the  Protestant  states  towards  the  close  of  the  centiuy 
the  Reformation.  During  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  Phili- 
of  Savoy,  whose  judicious  administration  gradually  re- 
ared the  prosperity  of  liis  states,  whilst  the  administration 
'Calvin  was  strengthening  the  national  spirit  of  Geneva,  she 
Jtmained  at  peace  with  her  formidable  opponent.  But  in 
}h^  Charles  Emmanuel  I,  mounted  the  ducal  throne,  ani- 
kiated  with  the  old  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  and  with  the  hatred 
of  a  CathoUc  prince  to  the  detested  fieat  of  the  Cahinistic 
iturrh.  His  fnther-in-law,  Pliilip  II.  iif  Spain,  wa8  eqin[)piug 
be  Im  incibic  Annada ;  the  United  Provinces  were  engaged 
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in  that  struggle  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  total  overtlirwr 
of  their  faith  and  their  freedom  ;  Pope  Sixtiis  V.  animated  the 
Catholic  powers ;  and  the  throne  of  France  was  shaken  by  the 
League.  But  in  a  few  years  the  face  of  things  was  changed; 
the  Catholic  party  was  everywhere  defeated;  Henrj'  IV< 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  France,  whence  he  openly  de- 
fended the  independence  of  Geneva ;  and  after  twenty  years 
of  heroical  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  little  Genevese  army 
to  the  odious  warfare  and  cruel  inroads  of  Charles  Emmanuel, 
that  prmce  was  finally  defeated  in  his  shameful  attempt  to 
surprise  the  city  on  the  famous  night  of  the  Escalade.  This 
event  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause^and 
the  roundheads  of  Geneva  had  the  glory  of  dictating  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  concluded  at  St*  Julien  to  their  ancieut 
enemy,  and  to  the  prince  who  had  boasted  of  the  vain  support 
of  tlie  Vatican  and  the  Escuriah 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  exclusive  influence 
which  the  Reformed  clergy  had  acquired,  during  a  period  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  entirely  occupied  by  the  novelty  of 
their  new  faith,  was  considerably  diminished  by  twenty  years  I 
of  warfare^  which  demanded  all  the  vigour  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  called  forth  the  more  martial  virtues  of  the  citizens. 
A  prim  and  dogmatical  hierarchy  was  unfitted  to  maint^un 
that  large  share  of  political  power  which  the  genius  of  their  j 
founder  had  acquired  and  bequeathed  to  them.    Accordingly 
we  find  that  whilst  they  maintained  their  authority  over  the 
mMxners  of  the  Genevese,  and  presen  ed  in  them  that  sancti* 
monious  and  democratic  character  which  belongs  to  all  the] 
Calvinistic  churches,  the  actual  use  of  political  power  was 
speedily  transferred  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  city-     NotwiUi^ 
st  mding  the  democratic  spirit  of  some  of  his  institutions,  an^' 
his  rigid  obsenance  of  the  equality  of  persons,  which  taught 
the  rich  and  noble  tn  quail  beneath  his  equal  justice,  and  foiv 
bade  the  Genevese  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  otwti  venerated^ 
remains  were  laid,  Calvin  openly  declares  in  his  Institutiona 
that  a  hmited  aristocracy  appeiu-s  to  liim  to  be  the  best  kind 
of  government:  and  the  edict  of  1368>  which  embodica  the 
system  he  had  approved  in  his  lifetime^  laid  the  basis  of  thai 
aristocracy  which  finally  pre]3onderatcd  over  tlic  ecclesiastical^ 
as  well  as  the  democratic  clement. 
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The  0u^6ftHuent  of  Geneva  was  compased  of  four  Syndics, 
the  Council  of  Twenty-five,  the  Council  of  Sixty,  the  Council 
ofTwo  Hundred,  and  the  General  Council.  But  the  power 
rnjoyed  by  these  various  grades  of  the  legislative  and  elective 
bodv  waai  in  lui  exact  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  the  citi- 
lens  vrho  composed  them,  and  to  the  democratic  character  of 
thfir  conAtitutions.  The  smallest  Council  had  the  initiative 
in  Uie  election  of  the  Syndics,  as  well  as  in  the  proposal  of 
lairs ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  nothing  should  be  brought  for* 
wiird  in  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  which  had  not  been 
tm?viou«ly  discussed  in  the  Conseil  Etroit,  nor  in  the  General 
Coimdl  until  it  had  passed  both  the  superior  assemblies.  * 
Thiis  the  General  Assembly  of  the  people,  like  the  otklot  or 
I«iWu!  council  of  the  Dorians,  was  reduced  to  the  semblance 
of  power:  it  did  not  even  enjoy,  like  the  citizens  of  Sparta, 
the  privilege  of  a  free  election  of  its  syndics,  corresponding  to 
^ir  Ephors ;  and  consequently  the  Gerusia  or  Senate,  which 
^^nk  in  Lacedacmon,  prevailed  in  Geneva *•  M,  lliourel  him- 
^ii]  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  everything  wliich  bears 
^e  stomp  of  aristocracy,  admits  the  necessity  and  the  sue- 
^^  of  this  constitution  : 

**  Undoubtedly  the  Government  required  strength  at  thU  period  of  rcge- 
B^rAtioii.  To  pass  auddeoly  from  an  aristocracy  of  bishops,  counts  and 
'o/tign  protccton  to  a  pure  democracy,  would  perhaps  have  been  too  abrupt 
ft  transition  ;  but  that  it  would  have  been  more  logical  and  more  prudent  to 
Urr  rtojgtiised  the  division  of  the  several  powers  from  the  beginning,  even 
thon^  a  marked  preponderance  had  been  given  to  one  of  them,  instead  of 


*  The  charactertand  the  institutions  of  Lycurgiis  and  of  Calvin  would  probably 
finttb  m  with  at  many  points  of  contract  ai  terms  of  compuiion^  if  we  were  as 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  former  aa  we  are  with  the  latter.  The  end  of  the  ancient 
Ic^iilaiion  was  the  eatnp,  that  of  the  modem  the  charch  :  in  the  one  the  military 
fi«ifti<»n  fit  the  kingwai  superior  to  his  priestly  office,  in  the  other  the  influence  of 
til,  1%  icairely  checked  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy  at  the  gates.     But 

ih  s  by  the  analogy  they  present  in  their  most  singular  points :  by  both 

uiHu  ULii^ht  to  cherish  everything  that  is  most  opposed  to  the  propenititie^  of 
an  ii»luTfif  to  despise  pleasiiret  to  shun  ea&e»  to  abhor  sen'iual  gratifications  : 
I  far  an  hixnry  was  tbrbtddcn,  wealth  rcprovect  and  grandeur  baniilied  by  both, 
the  mannera  the;  formed  were  essentially  democratic  ;  yet,  ^hihi  these  repubhcan 
Bannen  were  maintained  by  the  mi1itar>'  discipline  of  Sparta  aiid  the  ecclesiastical 
ipUne  of  Geneva,  an  aristocracy  was  allowed  to  acquire  a  large  share  of  civil 
-  —  ft  in  probable  that  an  intense  love  of  national  independence  and  a  copious 
onal  pride  was  the  principle  which  led  the  citizens  of  either  commu- 
I  institulKvri^  iKT)  rrpngnant  to  men.  But  the  institutions  of  Calvin 
np.iCTvt/ d  !iv  m  principle  of  higher  origin  and  more  universal  applka- 
tr  wherever  reHgions  fanaticism  has  sought  to  darken 

III  .  u^mi  of  ascetidsiti  and  austerity. 
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the  sole  sovereign  assembly  in  the  Republic,  could  not  be  contested  :  bat 
-we  remark  with  surprise  that  the  edict  of  1568  does  not  contain  a  single 
paragraph  specially  designed  to  determine  its  powers.  It  is  true  that  they 
remained  the  same.  The  General  Council  continued  to  give  its  sanction 
to  laws  and  taxes,  and  to  elect  the  chief  magistrates,  but  without  an  ini- 
tiative and  without  a  real  controlling  authority." — Vol.  ii.  page  269. 

This  state  of  things  continued  with  few  changes^  and  with 
no  greater  agitation  than  is  inherent  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment, for  a  period  of  about  150  years.  The  city  was  prosper- 
ous, the  magistrates  used  their  power  with  moderation,  but 
they  lost  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  order  to  which 
they  belonged.  Calvin  had  enacted  that  such  parents  as 
should  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  school  were  to  forfeit 
their  rights  of  citizenship ;  the  magistrates  of  1631,  under  the 
pretence  of  oeconomy,  suppressed  the  class  of  elementary  in- 
struction which  enabled  the  lower  order  of  citizens  to  judge 
and  control  their  acts.  The  ecclesiastical  profession  was  de- 
clared to  be  incompatible  with  the  functions  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Two  hundred ;  and  the  popular  demand  for  vote  by 
ballot,  constantly  made  by  the  General  Council,  was  steadily 
resisted.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  turbulent 
nor  apathetic,  had  sufficient  prudence  to  yield  a  willing  obe- 
dience to  a  government  which  usually  favoured  its  tastes  and 
its  prosperity,  and  sufficient  energy  to  resist  the  more  violent 
abuses  of  its  authority.  It  loyally  submitted  to  authority ;  it 
ardently  rose  against  oppression.  Their  constitutional  privi- 
liges  had  been  in  a  great  degree  usurped,  and  the  General 
Council  not  unfrequently  acquainted  the  Executive  >rith  its 
demands  in  the  stern  voice  of  insurrection.  These  intestine 
divisions  doubtless  sened  to  keep  alive  that  active  spirit  of 
patriotism,  now  no  longer  called  forth  by  external  foes ;  but 
they  gave  rise  to  external  interference,  whose  ultimate  conse- 
quences were  not  less  disastrous  than  foreign  warfare ;  and 
Geneva  suffi^red  more  in  her  independence  from  the  residents 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors  than  she  had  done  from  the 
aims  of  Savoy. 

In  1668  the  Swiss  Cantons  made  overtuiTs  to  Geneva  to 
join  the  League,  to  m  hich  she  was  already  partially  united  by 
an  alliance  with  Berne  and  Zurich.  In  an  evil  hour  the 
Co  mcils  preferred  the  protection  of  the  haughty  and  bigoted 
king  of  France,  to  the  position  which  was  otfered  them  by  the 


ifnK  dua  Pnjtcstui;t  states  of  the  Confederation.     A  French 
iidcnt  was  established  by  Louis  XIV.  in  Geneva,  whilst 

the  Protestants  of  France  were  exposed  to  the  mercenary  con- 
ersions  of  Pelisson  and  the  insane  persecutions  of  Louvois 
Lachaise.  Shortly  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
(antes  an  event  occurred,  which  furnishes  an  unlucky  pre- 
dent  for  the  recent  conduct  of  our  present  Government 
D^ords  Uie  republic  of  Cracow,      William  of  Orange  had 

always*  shown  the  utmost  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Geneva, 
aijd  on  mounting  the  throne  of  England  he  wished  to  place 
a  British  resident  in  that  city.  Louis  opposed  the  project. 
Mid  the  demand  of  William  was  eluded.  The  EngHsh  king 
renewed  it  soon  afterwards,  and  even  sent  an  agent  accredited 
lo  the  republic  ;  but  the  Councils  positively  refused  to  receive 
him,  so  much  were  they  overawed  by  the  French  armies  which 
then  occupied  the  territories  of  Savoy. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  the  history  of  the  struggle 
*>etwccn  the  aristocratic  councils  of  Geneva,  snj)ported  by  the 
fredch  ministers,  against  the  body  of  the  citizens,  which 
l^ed  throtjghout  the  eighteenth  century.  The  more  the 
power  of  the  former  was  attacked,  the  more  dolent  were  the 
wieasures  taken  to  preserve  it ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
^  lo  the  scaffold  such  men  as  Fatio  and  Lemaitre,  who 
W  passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  to  which  they 
belonged,  to  head  the  popular  cause.  The  people,  whose 
constitutional  rights  had  been  materially  impaired,  were  ever 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence  ;  and  every  few  years 
^W  nobles  were  besieged  in  the  upper  pait  of  the  town  by  the 
citizens  inhabiting  the  lower  streets,  who  cut  off  the  supply 
rf^ater  by  stopping  the  hydraulic  machine  in  the  Rhone, 
aiul  blockaded  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  until  the  Government  ca- 
pitwlntcd.  These  prises  d^armes^  as  they  were  termed,  usually 
'-luled  by  the  mediation  of  France,  Berne  and  Zurich,  which 
'inmsjlii  about  an  act  of  amnesty  and  concession.  Unimportant 
'"  tliftnselves,  these  riots  desen^e  the  notice  of  the  historian 

^*p^ni  tluTir  causes  and  their  results ;  they  originated  in  the 
*^cd  dctennination  of  the  people  to  maintain  the  ancient 
'*'**5hise8,  and  to  use  their  power  in  support  of  the  mor* 
^tTi'  f»U'R  of  the  time;  and  their  immediate  consc- 

"'^*^  '  strengthen  the  repubhcan  manners  of  the  citi- 
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zens  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  French  courts 
Frencli  theatre,  the  Regent  and  Voltaire,  and  to  direct 
attention  of  neighbouring  governments  to  the  scene  where  i 
elements  of  revolutionary  strife  were  already  in  open  conflic 
No  art  Wiis  left  unemployed  to  support  the  aristocnicy  and  to 
corrupt  the  whole  population :  the  Representans,  whose  p4 
sition  in  the  State  offers  some  anidogy  to  that  of  the  Tribut 
of  Rome,  were  persecuted  and  banished ;  and  the  armies  \ 
France,  Berne  and  Savoy  were  led  against  Geneva  Ln  I7i 
to  repress  the  seditious  spirit  of  her  citizens,  which  air 
betokened  the  coming  of  a  greater  storm.     The  violation  i 
the  independence  of  the  republic  by  the  orders  of  Vergenncs, 
served  only  to  unite  all  parties  of  the  citizens  in  one  ardc 
feeling  of  patriotic  resentment.    The  precautions  of  the  ] 
powers  came  too  late :  the  flame  which  burnt  with  harmle 
fury  in  the  squabbles  of  Geneva,  had  already  kindled 
foundations  of  the  ancient  palace  of  France.     The  dangers 
with  which  Geneva  threatened  Eiu^ope  were  not  within 
w^alls :  but  the  contests  through  which  she  had  passed  w 
residt^  that  already  gave  warning  to  the  world  of  the  fut 
conquests  of  democracy. 

The  principles  in  which  these  contests  had  originated  had 
already  acquired  more  importance  than  their  mere  success  in 
the  bosom  of  so  small  a  state  could  have  conferred  upon  tiiem: 
they  were  already  grafted  upon  the  old  stock  of  society  by  1 
eloquence,  by  the  arguments  and  by  the  persecutions  of  Jc 
Jacques  Rousseau,  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  character  mc 
different  from  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  Calvin  than  th 
of  the  author  of  the  Nouvclle  Heloise  and  the  Confessions.  In- 
stead of  the  punctual  observance  of  a  stern  creed,  we  find  the 
lawless  outpouring  of  an  imagination  attempting  to  soar  to 
heaven  from  the  ruins  of  theology ;  instead  of  the  wretch* 
spectacle  of  fallen  man,  we  are  told  of  the  dignity  of  his 
ture  and  the  nobility  even  of  his  passions  ;  instead  of  the 
^lute  lawgiver,  the  active  citizen,  the  pitiless  reformer, 
have  the  wandering  renegade,  the  mut^ible  student,  t!i 
siastic  sophist.  Nevertheless,  allowing  much  for  thr 
violent  re-action  against  hiseai'ly  impressions,  tliechamctrr^ 
Rousseau  appears  to  us  to  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  his  Gd 
nevcse  origin.     11  is  wilful  dogmatical  sj)irit^  liis  pains- 
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cxertiooSi  even  his  fiuspiciotis  caprices,  his  earnest  sarcasms^ 
and  bis  tendency  to  warm  religious  feeling  (which  lurks  even 
in  his  incredulity),  are  essentially  Genevese.  You  will  find 
the  Treiy  same  qualities  in  the  first  man  you  meet  in  that 
i\\mier  of  St.  Genais  where  he  was  born  ;  but^  by  his  splen- 
(lid  tiilents,  the  stubborn  feelings  and  %^irtucs  of  the  common 
people  were  raised  to  the  conspicuous  vices  and  glories  of  the 
j>hilo^pher.  The  impression  made  on  him  by  the  manners 
native  city  was  never  effaced  :  in  some  of  the  concluding 
^  of  the  Heloise  he  describes  with  equal  grace  and  truth 

j  jt  uharities  of  the  Genevese  women:  the  earlierparts  of  the 
Kn  lie  are  written  in  the  world-denying  tone  of  a  puritan  ;  and 
ill  the  Control  Social  the  constitution  and  the  debates  of  Ge- 
neva funiish  a  key  to  many  uf  his  deepest  thoughts  and  most 
-  :i  ral  principles.  French  wit  and  French  levity  were  strange 
1 1  ius  pen ;  and  the  immcasiu^ablc  distance  which  separates 
liim  from  all  the  other  Encyclopedistes,  is  proportioned  to  the 
difference  w^liich  separated  the  profligate  powers  and  the  de- 
graded community  of  France  from  the  social  and  political  ha* 
InUofthc  Genevese  citizens. 

It  Mas  precisely  this  national  character  of  Rousseau  which 
pive  such  intense  virulence  to  the  persecution  of  which  he 
^a*  the  object  in  his  native  city»  The  aristocracy  recognised 
in  bis  \iTitings  that  very  popular  spirit  against  which  their 
policy  was  directed;  the  democracy  saw  in  their  banished 
w»d  forgotten  citizen  the  great  cliampion  of  their  cause.  Vol- 
Wfe  lived  at  the  gates  of  Geneva,  mingled  in  the  society  of 
^  bigher  families,  and  atlected  to  take  a  part  in  Genevese 
pilitics ;  but  Voltaire  was  a  stranger,  his  WTitings  were  not 
•ditpied  for  a  Calvinistic  republic,  but  for  the  declining  r^^gimc 
<>f  the  French  monarchy,  and  his  intrigues  were  treated  with 
^litttnpt.  Not  so  Rousseau:  few  indeed  could  remember 
loe  wapvard  child  and  the  dissolute  fugitive,  who  had  begun 
Iwi*  \rild  career  by  apostjisy  from  his  country  and  his  church : 
^■Bit  nottc  could  fail  to  recognize  in  his  writings  that  cast  of 
' '  '  :  "i  spoke  in  the  tones  of  kinsmanship  to  the  na* 
J  lies.  Accordingly  the  persecution  of  Rousseau 
J  ^he  Ucnevese  councils  was  in  itself  a  political  event  of  no 
^^1  im^iortance  to  the  Stute.  In  burning  his  works  they 
^^^ptcil  to  destroy  the  solemn  dedication  of  his  tidents  to 
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the  cause  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  he 
ficd  in  the  General  Council  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and  when 
Tronchin  published  his  Lettrea  de  la  Canijutgne^  in  defence  of 
the  government  to  which  he  belonged,  the  answer  of  Ronss 
in  his  Lvftres  dr  la  Montague  gave  fref?h  force  and  a  hig 
aim  to  the  poj)ular  party. 

The  triumph  of  the  Negatives  (as  the  aristocratic  party  1 
termed,  from  the  negative  which  they  put  upon  the  repres 
ative  claims  of  the  democracy,)  was  of  short  duration  ;  under 
the  administration  of  Nccker  they  could  no  longer  hopej 
the  support  which  had  been  eagerly  afforded  them  by  " 
gennes.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  < 
threats  of  the  Convention  and  the  example  of  the  Fr 
people  let  loose  all  the  evils  of  anarchy  in  the  bloody  \ 
nalia,  which  gave  so  grotesque  yet  horrible  a  parody  of  : 
institutions  and  the  rights  of  civilized  man.  For  the  first 
in  her  history^  Geneva  flung  all  that  distinguished  her  man- 
ners, her  church,  her  laws  and  her  councils  into  the  whirlpool 
of  French  politics ;  and  for  the  first  time  she  expiated 
crimes  of  her  democracy  by  the  loss  of  her  independenoe«| 
the  year  1 798,  which  witnessed  the  heroic  resistance  of  s 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  the  French  armies,  the  city,  aired 
conquered  by  the  dissensions  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  in* 
trigues  of  its  allies,  was  united  to  the  territories  of  the  Frea 
republic  as  the  cliief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Ler 
The  monotony  of  the  Imperial  regime  succeeded  to  the  s^ 
tary  acti\ity  of  local  government,  the  population  declined  vi 
astonishing  rapidity,  the  more  able  citizens  were  attrac 
to  pedbrm  a  part  upon  wider  theatres, — some  aa  the  serva 
of  their  new  master,  others  as  his  uncompromising  foes  in  ^ 
senice  of  England  or  of  Russia.  Yet  the  ancient  spirit  ot 
the  republic  outlived  the  power  which  had  crushed  it, 
sunnounted  all  the  calamities  and  temptations  which 
estranged  so  large  a  portion  of  the  natives  from  their  bit 
place.  As  early  as  1 8 1 3  G  eneva  exulted  in  the  first  signs  of  ] 
poleon's  fall ;  a  provisional  government  was  formed  as  soon 
Uie  French  prefect  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
proach  of  the  Austrian  army :  the  Geneveae,  who  were  scit- 
teird  over  Europe,  in  various  posts  of  importance  and  aul 
ity,  bHstcned  to  obi*y  the  call  of  their  country :  her  couu 
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irerf  filled  with  statesmen^  her  constitution  was  revised  and 
ivi»d,  her  existence  was  united  to  the  Confederation  of 
ritzerland ;  and  she  entered  upon  the  most  prosperous  pe- 
riod of  her  annals,  strengthened  in  her  national  feeling  by  the 
exjierieiire  of  her  misfortunes  and  the  consciousness  that  her 
intellectual  influence  gave  her  a  powerful  claim  to  the  respect 
of  Europe. 

But  although  the  period  of  the  captivity  of  the  city  had  not 
kfn  sufficiently  protracted  to  efface  its  national  spirit,  the 
consequences  of  the  long  absence  of  its  most  capable  citizens 
were  manifested  in  aveiy  striking  manner  upon  their  return. 
We  have  seen  that  in  former  times  Geneva  was  chiefly  re- 
markable tor  the  pertinacity  with  w hich  she  maintained  insti- 
tutions [leculiai'  to  herself  within  the  narrow  circle  of  her 
power:  we  have  pointed  out  that  austeritj'  of  her  manners, 
md  that  freedom  in  her  politics,  which  were  so  long  sharply 
rnutra&led  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  states.  The  Revo- 
iutiiin  destroyed  the  fortunes  of  her  wealthier  families,  dis- 
Mlv^^d  the  spell  which  gave  so  strong  a  local  colour  to  the  re- 
pulilic,  and  relaxed  the  severity  of  her  Calvinistic  manners, 
IV  men  who  presented  themselves  in  1815  to  till  the  highest 
poets  ia  the  reconstituted  state  liad  enjoyed  the  benetit  of  a 
TV  rience;  accordinglytheybrought  with  them  for- 

ited  by  successiul  enterprize  in  foreign  coun- 
^%  models  of  legislation  and  parliamentary  tactics  with 
^vhosp  wnrkings  they  were  already  intimately  acquainted,  and 
till'  ^ksirt-  tjf  putting  into  execution  all  those  jn*ojects  of  Ube- 
nJ  amelioration  which  were  and  are  still  retarded  in  other 
'^imtries  by  the  difficulty  of  operating  on  a  vast  scale.  Tn 
^0  part  of  Europe  is  so  large  a  portion  of  legislative  abihty 
united  to  so  small  a  proportion  of  those  obstacles  which  im- 
V^^  improvements  in  great  states.  Party  spirit  and  intolc- 
Rince  \rerc  disarmed ;  vested  interests  could  only  exist  on  so 
''^J  "il)!e  a  scale  as  not  to  enter  into  serious  competition  with 
^^At-  guueral  good;  and  the  size  of  the  coiftmuoity  Uterally  aL 
lows  every  member  of  it  to  enjoy  a  direct  share  of  power  pro- 
portioned to  his  tastes  and  his  abilities.  iVlthough  this  power 
**  ^tit«d  to  none  of  those  alluring  advantages  of  wealth  and 
P*itn)nage  wliich  make  it  elsewhere  the  object  or  the  iustru- 
^^^i  of  ambition,  few^  men  are  insensible  tu  tlie  pleasure  of 
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mingling  in  public  affairs ;  and  the  light  labours  of  A  G<nic* 
vese  magistrate  or  representative  afford  an  agreeable  occu 
tidn  to  men  who  have  retired  from  the  more  agitated  sccni 
of  the  great  world.  The  constitution  of  1815  (which  siil 
tuted  the  representative  system  %Tith  an  exceedingly  low  elect 
ive  qualification  for  the  ancient  General  -:Vssembly  of  the  ci* 
tizens,)  is  in  fact  more  democratic  than  the  manners  of  the 
people ;  and  although  all  the  ancient  privilegeB  and  disti 
lions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  town  have  been  entirely 
away  with,  the  leisure  and  the  superior  education  of  tlie 
wealthy  inhabit^mts  naturally  give  them  superior  and  uncon- 
tested opportunities  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 

Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  repub- 
lic all  the  institutions  were  remodelled  \\nth  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. The  Academy  had  indeed  ceased  to  be  the  focus  of 
Cahinistic  orthodoxy,  but  it  reckoned  amongst  its  professors 
men  distinguished  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  la' 
The  Codes  which  the  French  Government  had  introduced  w< 
reriscd  by  the  able  hands  of  Bellot  and  Dumont :  the  tenure 
of  real  pi-operty  was  at  once  simpliticd  and  secured,  by  the  esl 
blishment  of  a  system  of  registration  of  transfers  and  mi 
gages.  Trial  by  jury,  though  supported  by  many  of  the  moat 
distinguished  members  of  the  Council,  was  not  introduced, 
because  it  was  held  that  in  so  small  a  community  personal 
connections  must  necessarily  interfere  with  the  administration 
of  justice ;  but  the  Penitentiary  system  was  adopted  by  the 
Genevese  as  the  highest  secondary  punishment,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  panopticon  prison  has  furnished  a  usefiil  example 
to  Europe,  The  charitable  institutions  were  based  upon  the 
most  enlightened  principles  of  public  oeconomy.  Savings 
banks  were  encouraged ;  the  general  instruction  of  tlie  people 
in  all  ranks  and  art^  was  abundantly  provided  for ;  statistical 
returns  were  easily  and  accurately  made  on  so  limited  a  po- 
pulation ;  and  whilst  the  Canton  of  Geneva  took  the  lead  in 
all  the  social  reforms  which  are  gradually  working  their  vray 
in  Smtzerland,  she  contributes  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to 
the  store  of  political  facts  and  the  researches  of  political  science 
in  Europe, 

There  is  however  a  darker  side  to  this  picture  which  wc 
cnnnot  pass  over  in  silence.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
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Ccoerese  have  exchanged  many  of  their  local  prejudices  and 
cir  ancient  manners,  lor  more  cosmopolitan  ideas.     The 
liurrh  of  Geneva,  by  whose  intolerant  but  enthusiastic  in* 
flueoce  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  long  deiended, 
has  lost  all  unity  of  creed  and  ail  vigoiu*  of  government  even 
UQongst  its  own  members ;  and  whilst  the  Catholic  popu- 
biion  already  amounts  to  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  com- 
ontiii^^  the  Protestants  are  divided  into  sects^  which  tend 
ta  fanpair  that  political  unity  of  which  the  Church  was  de- 
ugned  by  Calvin  to  be  the  perj>etual  guardian.     The  wealth 
ind  pride  of  the  Genevese  restrain  even  the  humblest  classes 
of  diixensirom  accepting  any  menial  occupation  ;  and  fdl  the 
tiomestic  servanta  and  hard-working  journeymen  or  labourers 
are  strangers,  who  arrive  from  the  poorer  districts  of  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  especially  Savoy*.     These  aliens  compose 
one-third  of  the  totid  population ;  and  although  they  form  a 
diBgerous  class,  unacquainted  with  the  institutions  and  even 
boitik  to  the  independence  of  the  state,  they  ai'c,  by  the  ex- 
ctsrivc  and  impolitic  indulgence  of  the  Government,  exempted 
fcuD  the  principal  taxes  and  from  the  hea\y  charge  of  military 
*er\4ee-     With  the  exception  of  w^atchmaking  and  jewellery 
Geneva  has  no  staple  trade,  and  but  little  commerce.     Her 
ources  are  therefore  wholly  external :  her  capitalists  live  in 
f  eury  enjoyment  of  incomes  derived  from  all  the  funds  and 
luoratnc  peculations  in  Europe ;  her  wants  are  supplied  by 


,*  Wc  have  before  xa  an  able  pamphlet  by  M.  Alphonse  DecandoUe,  id  which 

IteponmC  question  of  the  ftnn^rs  who  resort  Co  Geueva  is  discussed.    The 

'    I  the  foUowitig  ttatemeat  of  the  present  popuktion  of  the  canton ; 

Oenevese.... 38,156  ,..  65  percent. 

Swiss  from  other  cantoiis  ..,     8,677  ...  15     *— 

Sardiaiau  subjects 6,156  ,.,  lOf  — 

French «. S,869  ...    6i  — 

G^maos  , ,... hl9^  ...    2    — 

Other  nations 694...    1     — 

5S»666      100 

ndollc  proTes  that  these  strangers,  and  especially  the  Sarilinian  subjects, 

r  thr  TTinar  pAit  vci7poor  and  very  ignonnt,  are  the  class  which  fiiniii»h,  in 

ounibm,  the  largest  share  of  criminals,  and  which  require  the 

jcdical  and  charitable  relief.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  Catholic 

^tnbutable  to  the  numbers  of  Catholic  emigrants.     In  the  spring  of 

testants  were  rated  at  about  33,500,  the  Cathohcs  at  24,000.     This 

;       -'--;-  ■      if  course  unaffected  by  those  institution  a  which  ore 

I  useful  education  to  the  Genevese  youth ;  and  they 

r  iImi  m-j      i  _  I  bv  a  clenry  professing  the  ntinoat  hoistility  to  the 

k  of  the  country. 
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foreign  workmen  and  foreign  servants ;  her  manners  are  affect- 
ed by  her  constant  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  and  by 
the  concourse  of  travellers  and  emigrants :  but  it  may  be  found 
that  her  luxuries  and  her  enlightened  institutions  have  been 
dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  that  spirit  of  self-denial  and  that 
concentrated  local  feeling  by  which  alone  small  republics  can 
maintain  their  independence.  The  modem  system  of  general 
politics  which  regulates  the  family  of  European  nations  has 
for  ever  terminated  those  petty  wars  and  local  contests,  which 
for  so  many  centuries  raged  without  and  within  the  walls  of 
Geneva.  The  great  change  from  the  politics  of  the  middle 
ages  to  the  politics  of  the  present  time  has  manifestly  been 
effected  by  the  fusion  of  small  states  into  large  ones.  Such 
may  be  the  fate  of  Geneva,  if  her  local  patriotism,  her  indivi- 
dual spirit  and  the  resolution  of  her  compact  population  have 
indeed  declmed :  her  enfeebled  Government  maybe  awakened 
from  its  apathy,  and  disturbed  in  its  paternal  administration, 
by  the  loss  of  that  vital  force  from  which  all  the  renown  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  derived. 


Article  VI. 

The  Despatches,  Minutes  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  K.G.,  during  his  administration  in  India. 
Edited  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin.  Vol.  i.  Murray, 
1836.  Vol.  ii.  Allen  and  Co.  1836.  Vols.  iii.  iv.  v. 
Allen  and  Co.  1837. 

To  the  political  obser\'er  there  are  few  objects  of  greater  in- 
terest than  the  progress  of  the  British  power  in  India.  In  its 
birth  and  its  growth  it  resembles  the  ancient  Roman  more 
than  any  other  power  in  modem  times.  Like  the  Roman,  as 
described  in  the  words  of  its  great  historian,  ^^  ab  exiguis  pro- 
fecta  initiis,^^  setting  out  from  small  beginnings,  commencing 
in  a  humble  and  submissive  character,  and  with  the  possession 
of  a  fev.'  feet  of  territorj',  it  has  filled  a  large  portion  of  Asia 
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with  ita  vktortes  and  tlic  world  with  its  reaoAvn,  and  has  ac- 
ffujred  A  domimon  over  a  population  equal  to  more  than  Imli' 
that  of  alt  Europe*  It  is  difficult  to  make  men  rn  England 
fisel  an  interest  in  the  government,  good  or  bad,  of  what  they 
coosicler  but  aa  a  remote  and  obscure  colony.  But  when  they 
m  lotd  that  upon  its  policy  depends  the  happiness  of  a 
nimiber  of  human  beings  tive  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
populataoci  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  hoped  that  even 
the  meet  apathetic,  that  all  but  tliose  whose  sympathies  can- 
not be  bix^ught  to  extend  further  than  their  own  persons  and 
the  narrow  circle  erf  their  famiUes,  will  be  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  whether  that 
policy  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 

This  empire  of  the  British  in  India  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  Gad  a  historian  of  very  extraordinarj^  qualifications,  whose 
Bifrits  however  are  yet  very  far  from  being  duly  appreciated. 
While  critics  have  allowed  Mr,  Mill's  work  to  be  "  able^  argu* 
mentati\*e  and  philosophical,"  they  complain  of  his  style,  and, 
ly  fepreseuting  that  as  dry  and  unattractive,  they  repel  the 
flwjoritr  of  readers  from  approaching  his  work ;  they  Uiereby 
^"  '  ■  them  lies  to  keep  up  that  bad  unhealthy  taste  in 
*^;  li  now  prevails,  and  has  so  long  prevailed  in  the 

luodern  world.     We  call  this  taste  unhealthy,  for  it  is  one 
^hich  mistakes  the  turgidity  of  disease  for  the  muscularity  of 
width,  ami  therefore  prefers  a  swollen  phrase  to  one  of  na- 
form  and  dimensions.     To  crowd  together  unmeaning 
bets, — to  heap  metaphor  upon  metaphor,  apt  or  unapt,  in 
a  or  out  of  season, — to  substitute  simik  for  example,  ana- 
logy for  analysis, — to  throw  in  ever  and  anon  scraps  from  pseu* 
philosophers,  which  have  long  been  truisms,  if  they  wem 
bfxm  the  first  falsisms,  and  quotations  from  poets  that  have 
long  worn  threadbai-e, — these  are  the  qualities  which  the 
P^fJons  who  object  to  Mr,  MilFs  style  consider  as  tonsti- 
*^Knf  a  good  one.     Yet  are  they  aware  what  are  the  charac- 
'^Hstics  of  those  \iTiiers  whom  they,  in  common  i^ith  the 
'^  of  the  civilized  world  for  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
PW<«8  to  admire  greatly?     Do  they  meet  with  that  diseased 
idiloquence  in  Thucydides  ?  with  that  feeble  turgidity  in 
0!ithenes  ?  And  yet  the  class  of  persons  who  praise  upon 
I   ^thority  these  great  writers  would,  if  they  attempted  really 
vouvj,— N^Xl.  li 
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to  learn  what  their  manner  of  writing  is^  be  astuniabed  to 
in  it  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  decry  as  "  dry, 
tionless,  unpopular/'  or  perhaps  ^^susceptible  of  improvement 
— and  a  strange  improvement  that  would  be  which  it  would  re- 
ceive firom  them.     The  severe,  simple,  unornamented  majes^f 
of  those  great  masters  of  the  difficult  art  (**  the  most  difficult 
of  all  arts/'  as  Mr.  Mill  himself  once  described  it  to  be,)  of 
expressing  thoughts  in  words,  would  to  their  corrupted  taste 
appear  no  better  than  the  repulsive  nakedness  of  miserable 
poverty.      In  fact  the  historical  style  of  Mr.  Mill  remi; 
us  not  a  little  of  that  of  Thucydides ;  and  it  is  tlxe  only 
dern  style,  if  we  except  that  of  Hobbes,  that  does  so.     Tli< 
ancient  writers  lived  before  the  fashion  came  in  of  ** 
tifying  speech  and  making  it  fine/^  to  borrow  the  wo] 
Hobbes,  after  the  manner  in  which  children  beautify 
make  fine  their  dolls.     With  them  rhetoric  was  au  instru- 
ment of  a  very  different  sort :  it  w  as  not  a  bauble  for  fook 
and  children  to  play  w  ith,  but  a  w  eapon  for  the  grasp  of  man- 
hood, fit  to  do  the  work  of  men.     In  this  sense  Mr.  MilT^ 
style,  so  far  from  bemg  what  his  critics  repi*esent  it,  is  ^H 
very  perfection  of  style, — '*  the  utmost  degree  of  simpUc^^ 
"  compactness  and  perspicuity  combined,  the  purest 
**  script  of  thought  which  words  seem  capable  of  being  i 
**  dered.'^     Like  those  gi'eat  njasters  of  antiquity,  he  wajsJ 
licitous  about  something  higher  than  ticJiUng  the  cars  of  | 
coterie  of  any  modern  drawing-room.     Accordingly  "  what 
w^as  his  thought,  he  set  down  as  Ids  tliought,  directly  mA^ 
clearly,"  without  the  mumblings  and  the  flourishes,  the  6^H 
of  words  of  modern  rhetoricians.     And  the  consequence  h^ 
that  he  who  reads  in  search  of  a  meaning  will  find  it  in  IteJ 
wTitings  of  Mr.  Mill  with  a  tithe  of  the  labour  which  is  ^H 
quired,  when  that  meaning,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  to  be  huatad 
for  in  a  wilderness  of  imapt  and  unnecessary  words*  ^^ 

Again,  some  who  admit  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Miirs  s^H 
as  a  philosophical  style,  deny  to  it  any  merit  as  a  narmlive 
style.     Here  also  there  is  a  fallacy.     It  js  one  thing  to  de- 
scribe the  progress  of  a  good  dinner,  and  another  to  n« 
the  growth  of  an  empire  ;  one  thing  to  relate  the  advcntu 
of  the  ^^  Stout  Gentlemaii,"  Rob  Roy,  or  Mr.  Pickwick,  i 
another  to  trace  the  career,  explain  the  actions,  and  lay 
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rckuvciers  of  generals^  legisktors  and  etatesmen*  In  the 
!  fonner,  the  points  which  are  to  be  brought  out 
into  relief,  and  which  form  the  essential  properties  of  the  sub- 
ject-matterj  would  in  the  case  of  the  latter  be  but  accidents 
of  fery  iufenor  importance ;  and  therefore  he  who  should  give 
tbem  a  prorainent  place  in  his  historical  narrative,  would  act 
like  the  man  who  wrote  a  life  of  Bacon  and  forgot  that  he  was 
a  philosopher.  Tried  by  this  standard  Mr.  Mill's  narrative 
a  very  high  degree  of  merit.  He  had  studied  legis- 
aod  political  philosophy  far  more  profoundly  than  any 
oCber  historian  has  yet  done ;  and  his  powerful  and  compre- 
heodre  mind,  at  once  stretching  its  vision  over  the  whole  ex- 
:  of  his  subject  and  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of  it,  saw  di- 
ond  described  accurately  all  those  objects,  and  those 
,  which  were  to  sen  e  as  means  to  the  end  he  had  in  view, 
'  the  conveying  correct  and  adequate  ideas  of  the  British 
^'  empire  in  India*  and  of  the  tranaactiong  through  which  it  was 
•*  acquired/*  Although  far  from  possessing  the  pictorial  and 
dnmatic  powers  of  Schiller  and  Scott,  yet  when  he  meets  with 
ditnictere  worthy  of  his  pencil  he  draws  them  in  a  few  bold 
lines,  which  are  however  so  forcible  and  happy  as  to  engrave 
tiem  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  His  narrative  of  militaiy 
operationa  too  is  good ;  for,  to  render  it  good,  clear-headed- 
ta  the  principal  requisite,  and  in  clear-headedness  ^Ir. 
1  atxitinds.  Nothing  in  the  most  spirit-stirring  romance 
c\T>r  interested  us  moi^,  for  instance,  than  Mr*  MilFs  account 
of  some  of  the  actions  of  Clive,  or  of  Cornwallis's  night  attack 
upon  the  outworks  of  Serin gapatam. 
The  writer  who  possessed  ever  so  much  of  pictorial  and 
tic  power,  and  wanted  those  other  qualities  of  the  hi- 
i  of  an  empire  which  ^\  e  have  described  as  belonging  to 
Mr.  MiD,  might  produce  a  work  (albeit  an  epic  poem,  as  some 
moonstruck  persons  have  of  late  contended  that  a  history 
should  be,)  which,  Uiough  a  book  of  harmless  and  even  useful 
amusement  to  children,  would  be  as  far  from  attaining  the 
momentous  end  which  Mr,  MiQ  attained  by  his  history^  as  a 
flald^ft  toy-&liip  would  be  from  serving  the  purposes  of  a 
teventy-four  or  an  Kast  Indiaman* 

lo  taking  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  JBuropeans  in  ludia, 
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we  meet  with  some  striking  exempUticatioQ8  of  a  fact 
principle  \\hich,  though  sometimes  disputed,  unquestionably 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  human  affairs^ — we  mean  the 
appearance  at  particular  times  of  men  of  extraordinary  abUity 
and  energy  of  character     Hie  power  of  the  French  and  Eo- 
l^lish  in  India  seemed  pretty  nearly  balanced,  when  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  LabourdonnaisandDupletx  among 
the  French  gave  to  their  side  a  preponderance  which,  had  the 
goveniraent  of  France  not  been  at  that  time  so  preeniinen 
bad,  might,  indeed  to  all  appearance  would,  have  given  t^  * 
French  the  sovereignty  of  that  vast  empire  which  now  belc 
to  the  British.     Instead  of  Ijeing  rewarded  with  wealth 
honours,  those  men,  who  had  undergone  so  many  dangers  and 
toils  in  advancing  the  power  and  prosperity  of  their  coun^, 
were  recompensed  under  the  worthy  government  of  Louis  the 
well-beloved  with  confiscation,  ruin  and  the  Bastille.      Und 
these  two  men  successively  the  French  power  in  India 
tinned  to  make  large  and  rapid  strides.     The  English 
beaten  and  baflBed  everywhere,  and  as  a   necessaj'y  con 
quence  m  ere  fast  losing  all  consideration  with  the  native 
the  countrj'*   Their  afifmrs  appeared  to  be  every  day  becor 
more  desperate,  and  little  seemed  wanting  to  their  final 
pulsion,  when  the  appeai*ance  of  a  very  remarkable  indivi- 
dual upon  the  scene,  joined  to  the  extraordinary  in(  '  ^  gfij 
the  French  Government  at  home,  and  its  consequcn  !  <^^h 
ment  of  its  most  efficient  scn^ants,  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  contest.     This  individual  was  Clive,  who  furnishes  M^ 
other  example,  added  to  those  of  Cromwell  and  Blake,  thd^^ 
man  may  perform  great  achievements  in  war  without  having 
been  regularly  trained  to  it  as  a  profession,  mJ 
Clive  had  gone  out  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  service  of  ^H 
East  India  Company,  and  when  the  war  with  the  French  broke 
otit  he  joined  the  army  as  an  ensign,  %vhich  occupation  he  i 
found  to  be  more  suited  to  his  turbulent  but  daring  and  ac 
character  than  the  one  he  had  quitted.    At  first  he  rendc 
himself  cons|iicuous  by  courting  posts  of  danger,  and  exhilj 
ing  in  them  a  daring  intrepidity.  Along  with  his  rashness  ] 
ever  a  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  with  a  readiness  of  I 
source  in  the  raidst  of  danger,  were  observable,  which  po'mt 
him  out  to  the  discerning  ass  a  man  of  promise.   The  cbaractjgc^^ 
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of  the  mim  is  admimbly  summed  tip  in  the  following  sentence 
of  Mr,  Mill  in  his  History  of  British  India  (\  ol.  iii.  p.  376). 
'^  Resolute  and  daring,  fear  never  turned  him  aside  from  his 
^  purposes,  or  depri\  cd  him  of  the  most  collected  exertion  of 
*'  hia  nund  in  the  greatest  emerg-encies."  Tliis  man  com- 
""  ely  turned  the  tide  of  affairs,  and  ended  by  doing  for  the 
ritish  in  India  what  Epaminondas  had  done  for  Thebes, 
Thcmistocles  for  Athens,  and  Cromwell  for  the  Long  Par- 
liamenl  of  England.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  Clivc  we  have 
tisp  some  evidence  that  the  government  of  England  then, 
though  better  than  that  of  France,  was  still  bad  enough ;  for 
on  one  occasion  we  find  him,  notwithstanding  his  vast  and 
brilliant  Bcrvices,  superseded  by  a  certain  Lieutenant-colonel 
ScoH,  Scott  being  strongly  recommended  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  But  the  history  of  British  India  also  furnishes 
N3ine  noble  examples  of  a  species  of  Iieroism  sufficiently  rare, 
tmd  altogether  overlooked  by  the  common  trumpeters  of  he- 
nHsm«  We  mean  that  which  consists  in  a  man's  overlooking 
Rtich  apparent  neglect  of  his  superior  merits ;  which  leads 
hiin,  although  superseded  in  a  function  which  he  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  execute  wcU,  to  lend  all  the  assistance  in 
hia  po\rcr,  strenuously  and  heartily^  to  the  man  for  whom  he 
luut  lieen  neglected^  thereby  showing  himself  superior  to  what 
b  admirably  characterized  by  Mr.  Mill  as  ^'  that  bojHsh  sen- 
**  stbility  to  injury  which  among  common  minds  passes  for 
"  honour/*  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Mill's  history  fur* 
niches  a  remarkable  instiince  of  tliis,  and  also  points  to  one 
of  the  great,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  insuperable  difficulties  of 
fEOveming  India  well  at  such  a  distance  irom  the  centre  of 
government. 

'  A  circunifttawcc  now  occurred  in  the  English  army  which  affords  an» 
'  proof  (we  shall  find  abundance  of  them  aa  we  proceed)  of  the  im- 
ility  of  governing  any  country  well  from  the  distance  of  half  the 
er^nce  of  the  globe.  No  government  which  bad  any  regard  to  the 
[i»  either  of  jaatice  or  of  prudence  would  deprive  of  hia  authority  a 
tier  who,  like  Colonel  Coote,  had  brouifht  a  great  and  arduous 
>  the  verge  of  completion*  at  the  very  moment  wheHf  without  a 
of  failure,  he  was  about  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  which  would 
^yt  to  hi*  preceding  operations  the  principal  part  of  their  3plendour  and 
VCQOWH.  Yet  the  E^t  India  Comp.'uiy,  wttliout  intending  so  reprehensiliic 
&  cowtttCtt  aii4  from  their  unavoidable   ignorance  of  what  after  luuny 
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mODtbs  was  to  be  the  state  of  aflTairs,  had  sent  out  a  cammissioR  with  1 

fleet  just  arrived  for  Major  Monson^  the  second  in  command,  to  supersede 
Coote,  who  was  destined  for  Bengal.  Monson  was  indeed  dlrecte 
make  no  use  of  his  commission  while  Coote  remained  upon  the  coast; 
the  spirit  of  Coote  would  not  permit  him  to  make  any  advantage  oft 
indulgence ;  and  had  he  been  leas  a  man  of  sense  and  temper,  had  he  been 
more  governed  by  that  boyish  sensibility  to  injury  which  among  valgM 
people  passes  for  honour,  this  imprudent  step  of  the  Company  would  haw 
been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences.  When  Coote  was  lo 
proceed  to  Bengal^  it  was  the  destination  of  his  regiment  to  proceed  along 
with  him.  The  Council  of  Madras  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm. 
MoDson  declared  that  if  the  regiment  were  removed  he  would  not  under' 
take  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  Coote  consented  that  his  regiment  shouU 
remain  to  enrich  the  brows  of  another  with  laurels  which  belonged  to  j 
own." — MilVa  History ^  voL  iii.  p.  230. 

To  this  account  it  is  but  justice  to  add  Mr.  Mill's  tcstimoDy 
in  favour  of  tlie  East  India  Company. 

*'  To  communicate,  *'  he  says,  *'  the  whole  of  the  impression 
upon  a  mind  which  has  taken  a  survey  of  the  government  of  Iodift4 
the  East  India  Company,  more  completely  through  the  whole  field  of " 
action  than  was  ever  taken  before,  and  which  has  not  spared  to  brii 
forward  into  the  same  light  the  unfavourable  and  favourable  point] 
may  be  necessary  to  state,  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  conven 
occasion  for  statingp  that,  in  regard  to  iniention,  I  know  no  government 
either  in  past  or  present  times  that  can  be  placed  equally  high  with  that 
of  tlie  East  lodia  Company  ;  that  1  can  hardly  point  out  an  occasion  oo 
which  the  schemes  they  have  adopted^  and  even  the  particular  measures 
they  pursued,  were  not  by  themselves  considered  as  conducive  to  th^ 
welfare  of  the  people  whom  they  governed ;  that  I  know  no  governn 
which  has  on  all  occasions  shown  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  makej 
crifices  of  its  own  interests  to  the  interest  of  the  people  whom 
verned,  and  which  has  in  fact  made  so  many  and  such  important 
fices ;  that,  if  the  East  India  Company  have  been  so  little  successful  in 
ameliorating  the  practical  operation  of  their  government,  it  has  been  owing 
chiefly  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  situation,  distant  a  voyage  of  several 
months  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  that  imperfect  knowledge  whidi 
was  common  to  them  with  almost  all  their  countrymen  ;  but  that  th«jr 
have  never  erred  so  much  as  when,  distrusting  their  own  knowledge^  1 
have  followed  the  directions  of  men  whom  they  onhappily  thought  1 
than  themselves,  viz.  practical  statesmen  and  lawyers  ;  and  that,  Lastly,  iir  ' 
the  highly  important  point  of  the  servants,  or  subordinate  agents  of  gov 
mentt  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  the  East  I 
Company,  whose  servants,  as  a  body,  have  not  only  exhibited  a  portia 
talent  which  forms  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  ilU chosen  instrunacntt 
other  governments,  hut  have,  except  in  some  remarkable  instances, 
of  the  loan  transactions  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  maintained  a  vy 
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•ikkt  Qiufer  lh«  tempfatiofid  of  their  situatian^  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
i:^\mm.*''^MiU'$  ffiaioty,  vol.  vt.  p.  17. 

la  order  to  uiiderstand  with  clearness  the  nature  of  the 
gwcminent  of  British  India,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  in- 
quinng  somewhat  minutely  into  the  character  of  the  sovereign 
tutboritj^  The  sovereign  or  constitutive  authority  was  vested 
in  the  proprietor  of  stocky  who  met  in  assemblies  called 
Courts  of  ProprietorSj,  and,  besides  transacting  certain  parts  of 
the  common  business,  chose  a  certain  number  of  persons  out 
of  their  own  bocly  who  were  called  Committees,  and  after^vards 
Directors^  to  manage  for  them  other  parts  of  the  business  which 
they  could  not  so  well  manage  themselves.  We  use  the  word 
vmp  for  by  Mr.  Htt^s  BiD  the  sovereignty  may  be  said  to 
haw  passed  in  part  (if  sovereignty  can  be  considei-ed  as  divi- 
able, — ^if  it  cannot,  altogether)  into  the  hands  of  the  King  by 
lactos  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Originally,  however,  the  su- 
preme power  was  in  the  court  of  proprietors,  for  they  held 
the  legislative  power  entire,  likewise  the  power  of  displacing 
annually  the  persons  whom  they  chose  to  act  in  their  behalf. 
The  form  of  government  therefore  w^as  demoeratical,  and  the 
comntoQ  argimients  against  that  form  of  government  may  be 
ncpected  to  apply  to  it. 

*'  Under  the  common  impression  of  democratic  ambition,  irregularity 
ud  violence/*  obsenes  Mr.  Mill,  "  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  derao- 
cntic  astembly  wo  aid  grasp  at  the  whole  of  the  power ;  would  const  rain 
ioddistorb  the  proceedings  of  the  chainnan  and  directors;  would  deli- 
bffitt  with  riolence  and  animosity ;  and  exhibit  alt  the  confusion,  pre- 
dpititloa  and  imprudence  which  are  so  commonly  ascribed  to  the  exercise 
ofpopitilar  power, 

**  The  actual  result  is  extremely  different  from  what  the  common  raodea 
of  refttoomg  incite  common  minds  to  infer.  Notwithatanding  the  power 
whidi,  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  wa«  thus  reserved  to  the  popular 
ptrt  of  the  BVBtem,  all  power  has  centred  in  the  court  of  directors  j  and 
the  gtyvemment  of  the  Company  has  been  an  oligarchy  in  fact*  So  far 
from  meddling  too  mnch,  the  court  of  proprietors  have  not  attended  to 
ti»e  common  affairs  even  snfficiently  for  the  business  of  inspection  ;  and 
the  known  principles  of  human  nature  abundantly  secured  that  unfortu- 
uie  rwYall.  To  watch,  to  scrutinize,  to  inquire, — is  labour,  and  labour  is 
pim.  To  confide,  to  take  for  granted  that  all  is  well, — is  easy,  is  eieoipt 
from  iaboor,  and,  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  comparatively  delightful. 
IjAl  all  ordinary  occasions,  on  all  occasions  which  present  not  a  powerful 
tivc  to  action,  the  great  ma%*  of  mankind  are  sure  to  be  led  by  the  soft 
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anrl  agreeable  feeling*    And  if  they  who  act  have  only  tuflficient  prudencv 

to  avoid  those  occurrences  which  are  calculated  to  rouse  the  p«>ople  on 
account  of  whom  they  act,  the  people  will  allow  them  abundant  scope  to 
maoai^  the  common  concerns  in  a  way  conformable  to  tKeir  own  liking 
and  advantage.  It  h  thus  that  all  constitutions*  however  democratically 
formed^  have  a  tendency  to  become  oligarchical  in  practice.  By  the  nu- 
merous body  who  constitute  the  dcraocrac)^  the  objects  of  ambition  are 
lich<:ld  at  30  great  a  distance,  and  the  competition  for  them  is  shared  with 
so  great  a  number,  that  in  general  they  make  but  a  feeble  impresaion 
upon  their  minds*  The  small  number,  on  the  other  hand«  entmsted  with 
the  management  feel  so  immediately  the  advantaged^  and  their  affections 
arc  so  powerfully  engaged  by  the  presence  of  their  object,  that  they  easily 
concentrate  their  views  and  point  their  energies  with  perfect  constancy  ia 
the  selfish  direction*  The  apathy  and  inattention  of  the  people  on  the 
one  hand«  and  the  interested  activity  of  the  rulers  on  the  other*  are  two 
powers,  the  action  of  which  may  always  be  counted  upon ;  nor  haa  the  art 
of  goirerament  as  yet  exemplified,  however  tlie  science  may  or  may  not  be 
discovered,  any  certain  means  by  which  the  unhappy  effects  of  thai  adioo 
may  be  prevented." — MilVs  History,  vol.  iii.  pp,  4-5. 

We  shall  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  administration  of 
some  of  the  most  distin«2;uished  of  the  Company's  servants  in 
India.  We  begin  with  Clive,  It  was  under  him,  and  in  a 
great  measure  through  him,  that  the  East  India  Company  firtt 
added  the  political  t£>  their  commercitd  character,  and  in  lieu 
of  a  mere  trading  company  assumed  the  character  of  sove- 
reigns in  India. 

*' We  have  at  last."  writes  Clive,  in  1765,  "arrived  at  that  critical  pc- 
fiod  which  1  have  long  foreseen ;  1  mean  that  period  which  renders  it  ii#. 
cessary  for  us  to  determine  whether  we  can  or  shall  taie  the  whole  In 
ourselves.  JafEen  Ally  Khan  is  dead,  and  his  natural  son  is  a  minor ;  hot 
I  know  not  whether  he  is  yet  declared  successor,  Sujah  Dow  la  ts  beat 
from  his  dominions ;  we  aic  In  possession  of  them,  and  it  is  ^areely  hy» 
perbole  to  say,  tomorrow  the  whole  Mogul  empire  h  in  our  powtr*  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country',  we  know  by  long  experience,  have  no  attach* 
inent  to  any  obligation.  Tliei  r  forces  are  neitlier  disciplined,  commanded 
nor  paid  as  ours  are*  Can  it  then  be  doubted  that  a  large  army  of  Eitit^ 
peans  will  effectually  preserve  us  sovereigns  ?  not  only  holding  in  awe  liif 
attempts  of  any  country  prince,  hut  by  rendering  us  so  truly  fortnidahU 
that  no  French,  Dutch,  or  other  enemy  will  presume  to  molest  us/* 

The  character  of  Clive  was  well  adapted  for  the  eircum* 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  of  that  generaliaing 
poAver  and  far-reaching  foresight  which  belong  to  the  higher 
order  of  fitatesmtn  (a  class  of  which  the  world  has  yet  furnished 
few  specimens,)  his  mind  had  little  or  nothing.     The  %kiU  too 
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which  he  undoubtedly  pogsessed^  of  adapting  temporary  cxpe- 
iHcnts  to  temporary  exigencies,  was  apt  at  times  to  partake 
lorocwhat  more  of  Iiulian  craft  and  tricking  than  is  agreeable 
ill  the  feeling  of  Englishmen.  What  we  admire  in  him  is 
that  hardiliood,  both  military'  and  political,  which  was  able,  in 
the  face  of  the  moat  ad%Trse  circurastanceSj  to  raise  him  from 
obscurity  to  high  distinction,  and  the  cause  for  which  he 
foiigbt  from  the  depth  of  adversity  to  the  highest  prosperity. 
In  Napoleon's  sense  of  the  word  Clive  was  a  Man,— nut  a  hol- 
low image  of  manhood  j  and  that  is  always  something, 

llie  next  Indian  ruler  who  occurs  for  notice  after  Clive  is 
Warren  Hastings*  The  character  of  Hastings  is  more  likely  to 
be  seen  in  a  false  light  than  that  of  any  other  Indian  adminis- 
trator. Prom  having  been  singled  out  as  the  object  of  parlia- 
mentary impeachment,  he  in  the  first  instance  suffered  from  at 
least  rhetorical  misrepresentation ;  and  then  again^  a  re-action 
hating  taken  place  in  his  favour,  he  was  elevated  higher  than 
!-'    '  d.  Admittingthat  the  difficulties  in  which  he  found 

hti  .  hiced  as  governor-general  of  India  were  peculiarly 

great,  ire  cannot  admit  that  he  came  well  out  of  them.  He 
s  to  have  carried  to  excess  the  crooked  and  short-sighted 
icy  of  temporar}^  expedients,  of  craft,  of  finesse^  in  one  word 
itlll  more  expressive — of  tricking.  Mr.  Mill  mentions  it  as 
r  V  Me  how  few  of  his  political  an*angements  produced 
til  >  which  he  expected  from  them^  and  how  much  his 

administration  consisted  in  a  perpetual  change  of  ill-concerted 
measures.  In  fact  Hastings  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
neither  intellectually  nor  morally  strong ;  a  man  ^^  ho  had  con- 
jtlantly  floating  before  him  vapour-visions  of  vast  dominion  and 
unbounilcd  wealth,  but  had  no  clear  conception  of  the  means 
to  his  ends ;  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  all  clear  ideas,  rushed 
impetuously  at  whatever  seemed  to  him  at  the  moment  to 
kud  the  way  he  desired,  altogether  rcgai'dless  of  the  misery 
he  miglit  inflict  by  pursuing  such  a  course, — upon  the  whole 
a  weak,  bad  ruler. 

Next  comes  Lord  Comwallis,  a  man  of  a  different  stamp, 
conscientious  and  well-intentioned,  and  with  some  administm- 
live  but  small  legislative  talent.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  he 
attempted  considerable  financial  and  judicial  reforms,  which, 
to  have  been  done  well,  required  more  than  t*rdrnary.  talents 
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for  legislation.     Hia  adnLinistrative  course  was  tolerably  sq 
cessfuU  his  legislative  far  irom  equally  so. 

At  the  time  Lord  Cornwallis  commenced  his  administ 
tioii,  the  government  of  India,  consisting  ostensibly  of 
directors,  but  really  of  the  King^s  ministers,  began  to  apply 
themselves  seriously  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  im- 
proving their  revenue,  alarmed  at  the  appeai-ance  presented 
by  their  financial  results.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  means  employed^  it  will  be  necessary'  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  Indian  tenures  of  land. 

In  India  the  revenue  seems  always  to  have  been  almost 
wholly  derived  trom  the  annual  produce  of  the  land^  whti 
was  di\'ided  into  shares  betw  ecu  the  cultivator  and  the  | 
vernment.  T\^o-fit\hs  to  the  cultivator  and  three  to  the 
government  have  been  assumed  as  the  average  proportio 
for  land  under  full  cultivation.  Under  the  Mogul  govei 
ment  the  agents  for  collecting  this  revenue  were  render 
stationar)'  in  tlie  several  districts,  and  they  became  respo 
sllvle  to  the  government  for  the  revenue,  being  paid  by  a 
centage  on  what  they  collected.  From  various  causes 
situation  of  these  agents  had  a  tendency  to  become,  and  \ 
came  in  fact,  hereditary ;  they  were  designated  by  the  Persi^ 
appellative  of  zemindar.  The  zemindars,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  revenue  for  w^hich  they  were  responsible, 
tained  about  them  as  many  troops  as  they  could  maint^iii 
To  this  power  of  collecting  the  revenue  was  added  the  pov 
of  judicature,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest  class  of  pti 
nishments.  From  all  this  it  was  inferred  by  the  English  that 
the  zemindars  w  ere  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  landed  no- 
bihty  and  gentry  of  India,  by  the  same  logic  which  had  befai 
led  them  to  find  a  feudal  system  in  India. 

**  It  was  not  considered/*  observes  Mr.  Milt  *'  that  the  zemiodtr^ 
though  they  collected  the  rents,  did  not  keep  them,  but  paid  them  all  aw«^« 
with  a  small  deduction,  to  the  government.  It  was  not  considered  that 
if  they  governed  the  ryots,  and  in  many  respects  eiercised  over  them  ( 
apotic  power,  they  did  not  govern  them  as  tenants  of  theirs,  holding  thei 
laadB  either  at  will  or  by  contract  under  them.  The  poo^eaeton  of  the 
ryot  was  an  hereditary  possession*  from  which  it  was  unlawful  for  the  fe- 
rn ind  art  o  displace  him.  For  every  farthing  which  the  zemindar  dfr*  from 
the  ryot  he  was  bound  to  account ;  and  it  was  only  by  fraud,  if.  oat  of  i 
that  he  cgllectedi  he  retained  ati  cnm  more  Lhua  the  small  proportion  whid 
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m  pAy  for  collcctioii,  he  was  permitted  to  receive*  Theae  parties  shared 
in  tbr  produce  of  the  ^il ;  that  party  to  any  useful  purpose  most  properly 

frvc9  the  oame  of  proprietor,  to  whom  the  principal  share  of  the  pro- 
f  for  ever  beloiiga.  In  India,  to  the  sovereign  the  profit  of  the  land 
^  to  have  wholly  belonged;  the  ryot  obtained  a  mere  subsist- 
ore  than  the  necessary  wages  of  his  labour ;  the  zemindar 
fOr  's  to  the  amount  of  about  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  revenue 

wi.  1.  aot  more  than  a  compensation  for  his  services  ;  to  the 

goTcmmrnt  belonged  more  than  one  half  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soiK" 

••  The  English  were  actuated/*  continues  Mr.  Mill,  '*  not  only  by  an 
Nili^leDed  but  a  very  generous  policy,  when  they  resolved  to  create  in 
fiivoar  of  individuals  a  permanent  property  in  the  soil,  as  conducive  at  once 
to  the  increase  of  its  produce  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  They  were 
'  the  induence  of  prejudices  in  the  mode  of  carrying  their  design  into 
aUon»  Full  lif  the  ariatocratical  ideas  of  modern  Europe,  the  aristo- 
eratical  person  now  at  the  head  of  the  government  avowtd  his  intention  of 
ntabttshing  an  aristocracy  upon  the  European  model ;  and  he  was  welt 
ftvinp  that  the  anion  at  home  of  statesmen  and  directors  whom  he  obeyed 
iruttiider  the  influence  of  similar  propensities. 

"In  agreement  with  the  orders  from  home,  the  resolution  was, — to  form 
4Stttteaientwith  the  zemindars  for  the  revenues  of  their  several  districts ; 

I  limit  the  settlement  in  the  first  instance  to  a  term  of  ten  years>  but  to 

EDtler  it  permanent  if  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  tn  England ;  and  to 
rworoize  the  zemindars  as  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  sotl,  upon  payment 
u  ft  Und-tiu,  not  to  be  enhanced,  of  the  sum  at  present  assessed/' — MiWa 
HtMiory,  vol.  V.  p.  407. 

The  possessions  of  the  rj^ots  or  husbandmen  were  heredi- 
tanr,  and  they  likewise  had  certain  rights  acknowledged  by 
tile  Mogid  government,  which  rights  however  were  in  gene- 

I  inffufticient  to  protect  tliem  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
zemindATs;  for^as  Mr.  MIU  obser\es,  "to  whom  was  the  ig- 
it,  the  timidj  the  credulous^  the  indigent  ryot  to  apply 
rcdre&s  ?'*  But  the  English  aristocratical  government  na- 
turally deemed  the  rights  of  the  landed  aristocracy  as  the 
fimt  consideration^  and  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  ze* 
mitidarB  the  r^^ots  in  gross,  empowering  the  former  to  make 
«ith  their  ryots  what  settlement  they  chose^  under  a  mere 
general  recommendation  to  be  guided  by  the  custom  of  the 
place  J  ^hich  amounted  to  giving  the  poor  ryots  up  to  the  mer- 
cies of  a  system  resembling  the  villein  teniu-es  of  barbarous 
Europe,  Thid  arrangement  has  found  its  defenders  among 
tho^ewho  fancy  themselves  political  oecouomists^on  the  ground 
that  the  zemindars  have  some  capital  in  their  hands^  to  apply 
to  agricukund  improvement*  while  the  ryots  are  wholly  de- 
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Btitute.  But  does  not  this  argument  equally  apply  to  the  nobler 
and  villeins  of  Poland,  of  Russia^  and  of  France  before  the 
revolution?  And  how  does  the  conclusion  drawn  in  these 
cases  from  these  political  oecouomists'  premises  agree  with  the 
fact  ?  The  fact  is  that  in  none  of  the  above  cases,  India  in* 
cludedj  do  their  premises  apply>  the  love  of  domination  being 
more  powerful  in  man  than  the  love  of  wealth,  and  moreover 
the  love  of  wealth  being  neutralized  by  ignomncc  of  the  right 
means  to  the  desired  end. 

That  the  conclusion  agrees  better  with  the  fact  in  the  case 
of  England,  is  because  there  the  premises  are  applicable  \  be- 
cause the  laws  of  England  afford  to  the  cultivator  protect!^ 
against  his  lord.    Those  w  ho  thus  apply  principles  of  politic 
cEconomy  make  a  mistakcj  analogous  to  that  of  the  legislat 
who  transplaiited  tti  maifst  the  laws  of  England^  with  thei? 
enormously  complicated  and  cumbrous  procediu^,  among  the 
Ilindiis, 

*'  There  was  an  opportunity  in  India,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  to  which 
Kiston'  of  the  world  presents  not  a  parellcL  Next  after  the  sovereign.  { 
immediate  cultivatora  had  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the  t 
for  the  rights  (such  as  they  were)  of  the  zemindars,  a  complete  i 
sation  might  have  easily  been  made.  The  generous  resoltition  wasado 
of  aacrificijig  to  the  improvement  of  the  countr)^  the  proprietary  righted 
the  sovereign.  The  motives  to  improvement  which  property  glves^  and  i 
which  the  power  wa-s  so  justly  appreciated,  might  have  been  bestowed 
upon  those  upon  whom  they  would  have  operated  witli  a  force  incompft- 
nibly  greater  than  that  with  which  they  could  operate  upon  any  other 
class  of  men;  they  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  upon  whom 
alone,  in  every  country,  the  principal  improvements  in  agriculture  roust 
be  derived,^tlie  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil;  and  a  measure  won 
to  he  ranked  among  the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  for  the  improveme 
of  any  country,  might  have  helped  to  compensate  the  pt?ople  of  India  for 
the  miseries  of  that  misgovernment  which  they  had  so  long  endured  ; — hut 
the  legislators  were  English  aristocrats*  and  aristocratlcal  prejudices  ^t^- 
vailed,"— 3/i7r#  Ui»tory,  vol.  v.  p.  416. 

With  regard  to  the  judicial  reforms  introduced  by  Lonl 
Comwallis,  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  them  would 
require  a  long  article ;  all  that  we  can  here  do  therefore  is 
state  the  result,  and  that  was  complete  failure.     It  m  til 
however  to  the  Marquis  Comwallis  to  say  at  the  same  im 
that  he  aeems  to  have  acted  m  ith  the  utmost  purity  of  inten*" 
tion  both  in  thi»  and  in  the  financial  reform?*,  ^<ih1  iliu!  !it 
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|ly  failed  where  scarcely  a  single  man  in  the  age  in  which  he 
would  have  fiilly  succeeded.  The  subject  was  vast  and 
^peculiar  difficulty,  requiring  for  its  thorough  comprehen- 
sion the  greatest  powers  of  miud^  most  carefully  cultivated, 
ind  brought  to  bear  long  and  laboriously  upon  the  accumu- 
knowledn^e  of  ages.  That  a  governor-general  of  India 
Huld  liave  a  mind  of  this  class  we  have  no  right  to  expect, 
till  the  time  shall  arrive  when  that  which  is  laid  down  by  Plato 
u  a  universal  truth  shall  not  only  be  admitted  but  acted  upon, 
viz,  that  there  can  be  no  happiness  for  nations  until  either 
{ihilnsophers  are  the  rulers  or  the  rulers  philosophers. 

We  have  said  that  the  result  of  Lord  Cornwallis^s  law  re- 
forms was  utter  failure.  The  primary  object  for  ^vhich  all 
law  and  the  machinery  for  setting  law  in  motion,  to  wit  ju- 
dicial establishments,  exist,  is  the  protection  of  person  and 
property.  If  they  do  not  effect  this  at  least  in  some  degree 
better  than  when  men  live  without  government  and  without 
liw,  when  the  hand  of  every  man  is  against  every  man,  and 
when  everj^  man  depends  only  on  his  own  hand  to  protect  his 
own  head^  they  are  a  mockery  of  the  worst,  of  the  cruellest  de- 
scription. Further,  if  in  the  case  of  India  the  law  and  the 
law  machineTy  introduced  by  the  English  did  not  protect  the 
peiBOVi  and  property  of  their  Indian  subjects  better  than  their 
own  system  of  law  had  before  protected  them,  no  man  need 
be  told  what  judgment  he  is  to  form  of  such  law  reform. 
Now  that  this  was  the  case — that  both  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  the  miserable  Hindfts  were  more  insecure  under 
the  English  administration  of  justice  and  police  than  they 
had  been  under  their  native  administration  of  them, — is  proved 
hy  abundant  evidence  brought  before  the  British  House  of 
&>mmons.  From  this  evidence  we  shall  select  a  few  passages, 
which  not  only  illustrate  the  subject  in  question,  but  bear 
materially  upon  another  most  important  subject  in  reference 
to  India, — we  mean  colon ization* 
Sir  Henry  Straehey,  one  of  the  Company's  judges,  a  very 
elligent  witness,  examined  by  the  Committee  on   Indian 

in  1810,  says— 
*lt  b  extremely  difficult — !  may,  I  believe,  say  it  is  not  possible — to  ar- 
I  ftn  effectual  plan  of  association  and  co-operation  among  the  higher 
►  tor  purposes  ofpolUc>  or  for  any  other  purpose.     We  have  few 
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large  t^wiis» — no  «ocietic«  exercising  or  capable  of  exi'rrliiitig  iinintcij 

authority^.  There  are  no  gentlemen  in  whose  honour  and  prubity,  in 
whose  spirit  and  activity,  govtrnmeat  can  repo^  confidence,  lliere  exiafti 
not  betn'een  the  common  people  and  the  rulers  a  middle  order  who  feel 
a  common  interest  in  the  pfoaperlty  of  the  state;  who  love  their  country. 
men,  who  respect  their  rulers,  or  are  by  them  respected;  who  eitiu^ 
conld,  or  if  they  cotild  would,  even  in  a  case  of  Hie  greatest  exigeDcy^ 
exert  themselves  heartily  and  effectually,  each  in  hia  own  sphere,  for  the 
public  good.  Sucli  a  set  of  men  in  the  society  is  here  uakoown.  Govcm* 
ment  is  unable  to  direct,  or  in  any  way  to  make  use  of,  the  power  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  community.  Hence  our  extreme  ignorance  of 
all  that  passes  ;  our  complete  inability  to  detect  and  apprehend  offender*; 
to  explain  to  the  public  what  we  wish  should  be  known,  and  persaade  them 
what  should  be  done.  Hence  the  long  continuance  of  enormous  abuses* 
without  its  being  possible  for  government  or  for  the  magistrate  to  prevent 
or  to  discover  them/*^ — Fif/h  Report  of  tht  Commiitet  in  IS  10,  p.  537. 

"It  should,'*  he  says  afterwards,  "  be  the  study  of  government,  in  my 
opinion,  to  form  if  possible  a  body  of  gentn%  such  as  eitsts  in  other 
countries,  an  intermediate  order  between  the  governors  and  the  go^-erned, 
to  whom  the  one  might  look  down  and  the  other  might  look  up.  At 
present  no  such  order  exists.  Most  of  the  men  who  once  possessed  rank 
and  wealth  are  gone  to  ruin  ;  the  men  of  preperty  who  do  exist  are,  foe 
the  most  part,  such  as  have  lately  risen.  That  the  magistrate  can  luaifi* 
tain  the  peace  over  a  million  or  more  of  persons  without  the  hi^lpof  t 
considerable  number  whose  interest  or  sense  of  duty  should  iadtice  them 
to  assist  him,  is  plainly  impossible."— Fi[^/A  Heportt  p.  56l. 

Again,  in  as  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  concur  to 
prevent  the  due  administration  of  justice,  Sir  Henrj  Stracliey 
says— 

"  Another  impediment,  though  of  a  very  different  nature  from  tho«e  ! 

have  mentioned,  and  much  moie  difficult  to  remove,  is  tome  too  pttlpttblt 
to  be  overlooked ;  I  mean  that  arising  from  Europeans  in  our  sitnalimi 
being  necessarily  ill  qualified  in  many  points  to  perform  the  duties  requirtd 
gf  us  as  judges  and  magistrates.  Nothing  is  more  common,  even  aft^r  a 
minute  and  laborious  examinatian  of  evidence  on  both  sides,  than  for  ihc 
judge  to  be  left  in  utter  doubt  respecting  the  points  at  issue,  This  pro- 
ceeds chiefly  from  our  very  imperfect  connexion  with  the  nativest  and  our 
scanty  knowledge,  after  all  our  study,  of  their  mauners,  customs  and  Ian* 
guages.  The  judge  of  circuit  and  his  asbi:$tant  are  strangers,  and  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  persons  examined  and  the  credit 
due  to  them,  and  always  on  that  account  leas  competent  to  discover  truth 
among  volumes  of  contradictory  evidence. "^ — F\fth  Report^  p.  534* 

On  another  occasion  he  asks, 

•'  What  judge  can  distinguish  the  exact  trath  among  the  nutnerr  n  n- 
ronsistencies  of  the  native*  he  examines?  How  often  do  thotc  mcon  i^' 
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warn  procnnl  from  c&ci»e»  very  (liferent  from  those  susp«<;ted  by  u»  f 
Mow  ixffam  Irom  siiDplicity,  fear,  embarrasemcnt  in  the  witneds !  Haw 
O(ftf0  from  oof  own  ignorance  and  impatience !  We  cannot  fttndy  the 
feaifli  of  the  people  in  its  own  sphere  of  action  :  we  know  little  of  Uieir 
dwttcitic  life, — their  knowledge,  conversation,  ainU8ements,^their  tradca 
B,  or  any  of  those  national  and  individnal  characteristics  which 
Btial  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  them.  Every  day  affords  ns  ex- 
I  of  something  new  and  surprisiog ;  and  we  have  no  principle  to 
I  EH  the  investigation  of  facts«  except  an  extreme  difiideDce  of  our 
D» — A  conscionsness  of  inability  to  judge  of  what  is  probable  or  iin. 
prob»bte/*— H//A  RfforU  p.  562. 

Is  tliere  then  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  A  re- 
medv  is  suggested  by  Mr,  Mill  in  the  following  passage  of 
Us  History. 

lossible  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  of  English  gentlemen 
country  as  proprietors  of  land,  and  as  manufacturers,  with- 
tntt  p^fcetvtng  how  advantageously  they  would  be  situated  for  acquiring 
thil  knowledge  of  the  natives  in  which  the  Company's  servants  are  proved 
to  be  so  defective,  and  for  giving  that  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice 
without  which  a  good  admiaisttation  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Such  men 
woald  be  forced  into  an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  natives  ;  whence, 
ur.  ceasity  of  employing  them,  and  of  transacting  and  conversing 

?.)  ,  almost  all  the  relations  of  life,  an  intimate  knowledge  would 

tfiie*  i  hev  would  have  a  loctil  influence  of  great  efficacy  ;  they  would 
b(Tt»cftil  tieyond  all  calculation  in  maintaining  order  in  a  wide  circle  around 
tWm.  atnong  a  people  in  such  a  state  of  ftociety  as  that  at  present  found 
itt  BfOgal/*— i/i/iV  Htstory,  vol.  v.  p.  506. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  as  regards  the  merely  commercial 
part  of  it,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  pnictical  men. 
The  commercial  improvements  which  may  be  looked  for  as 
the  resvli  are  thus  stMed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd^  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Settlement  or  Colonization  of  Britisli 
subjects  in  India*.^^ 

"  They  will  consist  of  improvement  in  the  quality,  and  extension  in  the 
^B&ntity»  of  cotton  wool  to  be  furnished  for  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
liy»  aow  dependent  on  America^  and  dependent  on  a  slave  population  for 
ninc-tcQibs  of  its  supply  ;  of  improvement  in  the  culture  of  the  mulberry » 
Hid  rearing  of  the  siik  worm  ;  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  fu^iF.  rice,  wheat  and  other  corns  ;  extension  of  the  culture  of  coffee, 
lad  ioirod action  of  the  cuJture  of  tea,  cocoa  and  other  products  usually 
denoninated  colonial.  The  application  of  skill  and  capital  to  the  con- 
Ktmctkoo  of  Uridges,  roads,  canals  for  navigation  and  works  of  irrigation ; 
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the  upplicahon  of  capital  atid  enterprise  to  mmmg  op«>rfttbii«,  ttftKr 
tiavigation,  the  cuaistiog  trade  of  India,  atid  the  external  Asiatic  tTaik/'-* 
Vrcvfunit  page  9. 

We  now  come  to  %vhat  is  more  immediately  the  subject  of 
the  pre^nt  article^  the  administnition  of  the  Marquess  Wcl* 
lealey.  And  first  \*ith  respect  to  the  documentary  evidence 
from  which  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  of  that  administratiou, 
\^z.  the  Gxe  vohjmes  of  Despatches  named  at  the  head  of  th 
article. 

There  have  been  few  statesmen,  the  springs  of  ^  hose  cod* 
duct  have  been  laid  open  to  the  world  so  completely  as  Lord 
Wellesley's.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  miad 
that  the  evidence  is  not  so  complete  as  in  such  a  case  as  that 
of  Warren  Hastings,  where  some  of  the  most  active  and  acute 
intellects  of  the  age,  stimulated  too  by  political  rancour,  were 
at  work  to  present  to  the  world  the  dark  side  of  tlie  pictiu*e. 
In  the  present  instance  the  result  has  more  of  a  one-sided, 
perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  of  an  ar  parte  character; 
the  documents  produced  being  only  those  which  are  volun- 
teered by  the  party  naturally  interested  in  producing  a  favour- 
able impression*  To  some  persons,  however,  the  degree  of 
fuvounibleness  of  that  impression  will  be  diminished  by  the 
Marquess  WcUesIey^s  style  of  writing,  lauded  though  that 
style  be  by  certain  critics  for  its  rhetorical  graces ;  fur  there 
are  many  persons,  and  we  cannot  deny  the  justice  of  their 
views,  who  would  entirely  exclude  rhetoric  from  a  despateh, 
because  they  object  to  reading  ten  words  to  get  at  a  fact  or 
an  argument  when  it  might  be  got  at  in  five.  That  this  is  tlic 
case  almost  literally  with  these  despatches  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  may  be  ascertained  by  trjing  with  several  of  them  the 
experiment  of  striking  out  half  or  more  than  half  the  words, 
and  finding  that  the  meaning  is  rather  elucidated  than  ob- 
scured by  the  operation*  Now  this,  notwithstanding  the 
miration  it  may  excite  in  the  minds  of  ilUtaught  schoolbc 
is  surely  a  fimlt  of  no  Ught  kind  in  a  statesman  w  ith  wh<3 
time  and  pei^piciuty  must  always  be  valuable  commoditi^ 
How  strong  is  the  contrast  between  the  fine  and  iii£ 
phraseology  of  the  Marquess,  and  the  plain,  simple,  unorn 
mented,  but  very  seldom  obscure  style  of  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Wellington !    The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
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witJi  the  contrast  even  from  the  specimens  which  we  shall 
find  room  for  in  this  article- 
But  having  given  the  dark  side  of  Lord  Wellesley^s  style, 
justice  reqiurcii  ua  alsso  to  give  the  other;  and  it  is  no  more 
than  just  to  say  that  we  have  seldom  or  never  met  with  an 
^Mlance  where  a  pleonastic  manner  of  MTiting  was  more  con- 
^^ntly  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  that  suaviter  in  modOf 
fhat  httmtme  urbanity  applied  to  soothing  where  it  cannot 
remove,  to  reducing  to  the  smallest  degree  what  in  some 
dcgnre  is  inseparable  from  humanity,— the  pain  of  mortified 
»clf*love,  of  disappointed  hope, — a  quality  w  hich  ingenuous 
and  humane  natures  will  seldom  be  found  without,  and  which 
uvea  %newed  only  with  the  eye  of  policy,  is  of  no  mean  value  to 
a  statesman.     We  have  known  men  of  pretension  to  admini- 
strative talents  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  Lord  Wellesley^ 
\Tho  employed  a  style  as  overloaded  with  epithets  tmd  sound- 
^^Ig  words  as  his  without  uniting  with  it  a  single  particle  of  the 
^^idccming  quality  noticed  above.     From  the  numerous  ex- 
iimples  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us,  we  shall  select  one 
or  two  as  illustrative  of  Lord  Wellesley's  character  as  an  udmi- 
imtrator. 

The  first  is  the  following  letter  of  the  Marquess  {then  Earl 
ofMoimngton)  to  Sir  J.  H.  Craig,  K.B.j  and  exhibits  a  pecu- 
liarly ielicitous  admixtiire  of  the  censure  which  his  lordship 
tlcemed  necessary  on  the  particular  occasion  with  hearty  ge- 
Qcral  commendation.  The  paper  is  an  indication  of  Lord 
^VeUcsIey^s  administrative  ability  as  well  as  fehcity  (supernu- 
racraiy  words  excepted)  in  penning  a  despatch.  It  also  sug- 
f^^U  matter  of  reflection  as  to  the  requisite  talents  of  u  sub- 
^wfeiinistrator,  the  readiness  of  resource  in  emergencies  antl  the 
^*iit  of  that  readiness.  An  ineiScient  functionary  is  always 
^JilJreparcd,  and  excuses  himself  on  the  plea  of  insufficient 
lowers  or  instructions.  On  the  contrary,  an  efficient  man  is 
licvenmprepared,  and  can  tell  the  exact  time  when  the  chances 
of  mischief  arising  from  inaction  are  greater  than  those  from 
c^ctcding  his  powers  and  instmctions.  At  the  same  titoe  it 
^  l<»  be  admitted  that  the  general  rule  is  decidedly  for  ad- 
^»^TtnL^  to  the  letter  of  instnictions ;  without  which  all  must 
''^  'iLMibordination  and  confusion. 
VUL.VI, — x'»xi,  N 
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'  Sir, 


"  Fort  William,  Oct-  a7»  179«. 


"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowWge  the  receipt  of  yoar  letters  of  the 
2€th  September,  and  2nd,  3rd,  6th  and  13th  instant,  and  also  of  a  xsvtmo\i 
coatalning  much  valuable  information,  and  many  judicious  and  forcible 
remarks.  The  Avhole  tenor  and  spirit  of  your  private  common icatioiw 
manifest  a  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  public  interests,  which  demands  my 
unqualified  applause,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
any  8cr\Mce  on  which  you  may  be  employed.  As  you  must  be  aware  of 
the  great  extent  and  variety  of  nay  numerous  public  duties,  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  will  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  suggestions  as  a  suAeknl 
testimony  of  my  real  sense  of  their  importance  and  value ;  and  that  yua 
will  not  suppose  me  either  indifierent  to  their  merits  or  unprepared  to 
avail  myself  of  their  utility,  because  1  am  not  at  liberty  to  enter  ioUi  a 
detailed  review  of  the  factj  which  you  have  collected,  or  of  the  able  eon* 
elusions  which  you  have  drawn  from  them.  I  am  particularly  anxiooi 
to  assure  you,  that  nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  to  me,  than  the  coo- 
tinuance  of  a  free  communication  of  your  opinions  with  the  tame  onrr- 
served  confidence  which  appears  in  your  private  correspondence  with  m^r* 

"  The  uncertainty  of  Scindiah's  return  to  Hindostan,  as  well  as  of  thr 
condition  of  his  authority  and  power  whenever  that  event  shall  take  place, 
renders  it  impossible  at  present  to  contract  any  formal  engagements  with 
any  of  the  power*  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India.  Unless  we 
could  secure  the  efficient  cooperation  of  Scindiah*s  army,  we  should  not 
be  warranted  to  conclude  engagements  w^ith  him  tending  to  draw  oor 
troops  beyond  the  limits  of  the  position  required  for  our  own  eicbiiw 
defence.  The  same  principle  applies  with  additional  force  to  the  preca* 
rioua  state  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  now  exercising  the  Government*  or  cuiu- 
tending  for  it,  during  the  absence  of  Scindiah. 

*'  The  suggestions  stated  in  my  former  letter  with  regard  to  the  Sciki 
and  Rajpoots  were  not  intended  to  refer  to  the  possibility  of  any  tcgoltr 
treaty  with  them,  unconnected  with  Scindiab,  but  merely  to  such  geotrai 
encouragement  as  (in  the  absence  of  Scindiah)  miglit  be  offered  to  thote 
powers  by  our  advice  and  amicable  communication,  and  by  tlie  appearance 
of  our  army  in  the  field  :  until  the  ruin  or  the  restoration  of  Scindiah  shall 
have  been  finally  decided,  our  intercourse  with  these  powerv  maiit  be  con* 
fined  to  such  communications  as  1  have  described, 

"  The  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Egypt,  our  actual  titaation  Willi 
Tippoo,  and  the  doubtful  posture  of  affairs  at  Poonah,  must  contract  our 
means  of  reinforcing  the  army  under  your  command.  We  must  therffofr 
be  satisfied,  in  the  event  of  Zemaun  Shah's  approach,  with  a  Bystmi  oT 
operations  strictly  defenaive.  1  have,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  liiat 
your  army  will  very  soon  be  augmented  to  the  number  of  nearly  30«OOCI 
men*  With  this  t'orce^  (which  I  will  increase  if  other  calls  >thould  p4*raH> 
I  tt\j  no  your  ability  to  afford  a  complete  protection  to  the  domlnicma  oC 
the  Vizier,  as  well  from  internal  commotion  as  from  foreign  invaatoo.  1^ 
any  circumstances  should  hereafter  arise  favourable  to  the  extcnaioa  a' 
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bon  of  defence,  you  wUl  receive  timely  notice  of  the  change  (most 
ly  desired  by  me)  either  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Mr»  Luma- 
of  Colonel  Coltrns.  The  preseot  atate  of  affairs  does  not  requi/e  me 
to  trooble  you  with  any  more  particular  instnictiona ;  you  are  the  best 
jndft  of  UiiK  position  most  eligible  for  the  defence  of  the  Vizier's  frontier; 
I  will  not  embarraas  your  judgement  by  any  further  limitation  of  your 
diAcfytion  than  must  result  from  a  strict  Adherence  to  the  defence  of  the 
Viiicr*»  frODtier,  leaving  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  that  object  will  be 
best  attained  by  remaining  within  the  Vizier's  boundary^  or  by  a  more 
tdvaaced  poaition. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  apprized  you  to  what  esttent  I  have 
enabled  to  authorize  him  to  adopt  a  part  of  the  veiy  usefuJ  sugges- 
ts contained  in  your  memoir. 

With  your  private  communication  of  the  13th  I  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ining from  you  a  letter  of  tbe^amedate,  which^  altliaugh  nut  addressed  to  me 
b  council,  I  understand  to  be  intended  by  you  to  form  a  public  document* 
"  it  i«  difficult  to  express  tlie  concern  and  surprize  with  which  1  read 
thai  letter. 

"  My  confidence  in  yoar  talents,  activity  and  public  spirit,  as  well  as 
my  biowledge  of  your  readiness  to  take  the  general  command  of  the  army 
la  the  field,  induced  me  to  entrust  that  charge  to  you.  This  trust  was 
aeesmpuiied  by  a  discretionary  pow*?r  of  suspending  the  general  relief  of 
tfce  army  according  to  the  exigency  of  tlie  case  :  and  you  had  been  ap- 
prised that  the  defence  of  the  country  in  which  you  commanded  was  to 
inperaedf  every  other  consideration.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was 
QOt  aware  that  you  could  feel  any  difficulty  in  determining  what  would  be 
Qpected  from  you  ;  nothing  more  could  be  expected  than  a  defence  of  the 
frontier  of  Oude,  compatible  with  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  force 
Qodtfr  your  command.  Less  could  not  b«  expected  from  such  an  officer 
iisd  I  had  hoped  that  the  anxiety  which  I  have  manifested  to  facilitate  the 
«ertion  of  your  talents  might  have  satisfied  you  that  I  was  neither  dis- 
pQAed  to  expect  from  you  any  eflfort  beyond  the  means  which  you  poa- 
iMsed,  oor  to  charge  you  with  any  responsihitity  beyond  the  limits  of 
your  military  duty.  No  special  instructions  therefore  w^ere  given  to  you, 
becaoae  none  were  requisite  to  enable  you  to  act  in  the  event  of  Zemaun 
Shah*s  approach.  The  only  case  in  which  special  instructions  to  you 
could  become  necessary  was  that  of  our  having  formed  defensive  engage- 
ments witli  the  bordering  powers.  This  case  has  not  yet  occurred,  and 
my  private  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  communications  of  Colonel  Col- 
ItfiB,  enabled  you  to  ascertain  the  state  of  that  question  with  an  accuracy 
which  could  not  have  been  derived  through  any  other  channel.  With 
rtgard  to  that  part  of  the  letter  in  question  which  refers  to  the  de6ciencics 
bullocks^  camels,  elephants  and  ammunition,  I  know  that  the  Com- 
idrr* in* Chief  had  actually  taken  the  earliest  possible  steps  for  your 
y  supply,  and  \  hod  written  to  the  Vizier  for  the  express  purpose  of 
him  to  furnish  you  with  whatever  aid  his  establishment  can  afford. 
^Ah  this  view  of  the  sfubject  I  trust  that  the  letter  to  which  I  refer  was 
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not  the  result  of  your  deliberate  consideration,  and  I  have  therefore  co 
sidered  it  as  a  pri^^ate  letter ;  I  have  ttot  recorded  it ;  aod  1  have  cntr 
into  a  free  discussion  of  its  contents  with  the  facility  of  a  confident 
communication.  If,  however*  I  should  have  mistaken  5"our  intetitio 
you  will  correct  my  error ;  and  I  shafl  then  be  reduced  to  the  neceisit| 
entering  the  letter  on  the  records,  with  the  observations  which  my  puU 
duty  will,  in  that  case,  dcmaml/* 

The  next  is  a  letter  to  the  Honourable  F.  North,  gover 
of  Ceylon,  principallj  %\ith  reference  to  the  native  Benj 
volunteers  being  compelled  to  attend  divine  service  with  tfie" 
European  troops  at  Colurabo. 

"  Fort  William,  6th  April,  1304J 
"  My  dear  North, 
*'  t  have  receix'ed  information  from  an  authentic  quarter  that  the  de- 
tachment of  native  Bengal  volunteers,  now  doing  duty  in  Ceylon,  hu 
been  required  and  compelled  to  attend  the  performance  of  divine  senice 
with  the  European  troops  at  Columbo.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
to  you  the  surprise  and  regret  which  this  intelligence  has  excited  in  my 
mind.     It  has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  govenmacat 
to  refrain  from  every  kind  of  interference  with  the  religious  customs  and 
prejudices  of  our  native  subjects,  particularly  of  our  sepoys,  who  arc  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  religious  rights,  and  who  have  constantly  cxp 
rienced  the  moat  marked  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  cefl 
monies  from  the  British  government  in  every  quarter  of  India.     Any  ( 
viation  from  the  attention  which  is  due  to  the  religious  prejudices  of 
native  troops  of  India  is  not  only  calculated  to  produce  the  most  seria 
evils  in  all  our  military  establishments,  but  to  excite  apprehensions  in  ( 
minds  of  the  native  troops,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  roost  i 
consequences  with  regard  to  their  attachment  and  fidelity.  The  interests  J 
your  government  must  also  suffer  from  buposing  on  the  native  troops  belong- 
ing to  the  different  Presidencies  in  India,  now  serving  In  Ceylon^  theperfa 
ance  of  duties  which  are  not  ouly  contrary  to  their  habits  and  prejudic 
but  which,  according  to  their  opinion,  entail  certain  disgrace  and  mHarn^ 
*'  Your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire  rend 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  the  various  dangers  to  wb 
the  public  service  must  be  exposed  by  any  interference  with  the  rcligio 
customs  of  the  native  troops  of  India.     It  will  be  impossible  for  the  ( 
remment  of  India  to  induce  native  troops  to  volunteer  to  sers^e  in  dist 
quarters  of  the  British  Empire  unless  they  can  ensure  to  the  native  ! 
the  observance  of  a  due  respect  for  their  religious  prejudices  ;  nor  will^ 
be  in  your  power  in  Ceylon  to  obtain  recruits  from  any  quarter  of  Ind 
if  the  native  troops  from  India  serving  in  Ceylon  be  compelled  to  atl 
divine  service  together  with  European  troops,  or  to  perform  any  duti 
incompatible  with  the  customs  and  doctrines  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mu&sa 
roan  faith.     My  public  duty  would  require  me  to  exert  on  this  ectasia 
the  extensive  powers  which  ore  vested  in  me  by  the  Crowo^  as 
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[  of  the  Iadi!  forces  serviog  in  the  East  Indies ;  I  am,  however, 
dkposed  to  believe  that  the  arraDgements  requiring  the  att<2ndance  at  Co- 
Imnho  of  the  native  troops  of  India  at  the  performance  of  div'mc  service, 
hare  been  adopted  ignorontly  or  inadvejienlly,  without  considering  the 
00'^  '  iices  which  roust  be  apprehended  from  any  interference 

I  il  >  customs  of  their  country,  and  1  have  therefore  adopted 

k  tn  imumcating  to  you  my  sentiments  on  this  delicate  and 

impor*.-  u     If,  however,  it  should  be  the  determination  of  the  of- 

fipfT  cotmoanding  the  forces  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon  to  require  the  attcnd- 
ftflee  of  the  native  troops  of  India  at  the  performance  of  divine  service,  I 
most  rvcal  ever)^  native  of  the  continent  of  India  belonging  to  any  of  the 
Company's  establishments,  and  now  serving  in  Ceylon ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly my  desire  that  they  should  all  be  embarked  A3  soon  as  possible  aAer 
Ibt  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  sent  to  their  respective  Presidencies  on  the 
CQotiseot  of  India,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  afford  to  me  the  most  satis- 
•  oasnrances^  that  the  native  troops  of  every  description  from  India, 
'  eerrbig  in  Ceylon,  shall  receive  the  most  ample  protection  in  the 
B  of  the  duties  of  their  religion,  and  shall  experience  the  same  atten- 
>  their  religious  prejudiceSi  and  to  all  their  customs  and  habits,  which 
baanifested  towards  them  on  every  occasion  by  the  government  of  India. 
'  Yoa  tnost  be  aware,  that  if  any  difficulty  should  occur  in  conforming 
to  the  tenor  of  these  suggestions,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  forbid,  on  the 
I^IQirtioent  of  India,  the  rccruitmg  for  yonr  lascars,  and  for  all  other  native 
I  ia  your  seryice. 

"  My  dear  North, 
•'  Believe  me  ever  yonr's  most  faithfully, 
"  Wellbsley." 

The  above-quoted  letter  to  Mr.  North  is  equally  sound  in 
policjr  and  felicitous  in  expression.  It  is  indeed  of  paramount 
importance  in  governing  a  conquered  country  most  carefully 
to  nrfrain,  as  the  noble  Marquess  happily  expresses  it,  ^*  from 
^  every  kind  of  interference  with  the  religious  customs  and 
**  prejutlices  of  the  native  subjects."  Woe  be  to  the  besotted 
bigoUi,  wheresoever  they  are  to  be  founds  who  infringe  such 
a  rule !  And  woe  also  to  the  people  who  are  subjected,  for  how - 
e%*cr  short  a  time,  to  their  sway !  We  say,  for  however  short 
a  time  J  for  brief,  as  every  one  knows,  has  ever  been  and  will 
ever  be  the  dominion  of  those  who  wantonly  insult  even  the 
\'  -  or  infirmities  of  mankind. 

1..,^  letter  is  one  out  of  many  examples  contained  in  these 
Tolumes  of  a  union  of  the  mamter  in  modo  w  ith  the  for  titer  in 
^^Ut  displayed  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley*  In  the  case  of  the 
^Vftppoeition  which  he  met  with  on  his  first  arrival  in  India 
I      fmm  the  Prc^iUeney  of  Madi^as,  he  showed  a  luiion  of  prom^ 
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ptitude^  firmness  and  temper  worthy  of  imitation  in 
Another  feature  of  this  portion  of  Lord  \A'elleslej'"*8  charactc 
is  the  humane  and  generous  consideration  which  he  showe 
towards  the  unfortunate  or  the  vanquished : 

Parcere  sobjectis  et  debcllare  sop«rbos 

ever  appeared  to  be  his  rule  of  action.    This  was  exhibited  i 
the  generous  solicitude  which  he  showed  in  not  only  pro^ 
\iding  for  the  wants  and  comforts,  but  in  avoiding  as  mucl^ 
as  possible  to  wound  the  feelings  of  Tippoo's  family,  after  1 
capture  of  Seringapatam.    Another  instance  was  his  energet] 
and  humane  policy  in  the  case  of  the  Kent  East  Indiaraa 
where  he  showed  not  only  a  care  in  providing  for  the  immd 
diate  wants  of  the  subaltern  officers  and  cadets,  but  a  minu 
attention,  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  his  numerous  i 
important  avocations,  to  details,  in  protecting  them  from  1 
compelled  to  borrow  money  at  a  rate  w  hich  w  ould  ultimat 
plunge  them  into  inextricable  ruin. 

We  are  tempted  to  insert  here,  as  ha^^ng  some  aiiinity  1 
this  subject,  the  following  very  honourable  testimony  in 
vour  of  Lord  Welleslcy* 

*'  Sir  Charlen  Tktojihilu$  Metcalfe,  Bari*,  Acting  Governor -G^mrul  ^f 

India,  to  the  M<xrqn^Mt  fVeflr$letf^ 

'*  Camp,  Burdwaii,  Dec*  23,  10^4* 
"  My  Lord, 
"  Few  thiags  in  life  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  receipt  ol_ 
your  Lordship's  kind  letter  delivered  by  Lieut.  Campbell.    It  is  now  wit 
a  few  days  of  ibirty-rour  years  since  1  bad  the  hoDoui  of  being  pre&enfj 
to  you.     You  were  then  Governor- General  of  Indiai  and  I  was  a  boy] 
fifteen  entering  on  my  career ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  with  whk 
you  treated  me  from  first  to  last  during  your  stay  in  India;  nor  the  ho- 
nour and  happiness  which  I  enjoyed  in  being  for  a  considerable  period  • 
lueniber  of  your  family.     So  much  depends  on  the  first  turn  given  to  a 
man's  course,  that  I  have  a  right  to  attribute  all  of  good  that  has  siq 
happened  to  me  to  the  countenance  and  favour  with  which  yuu  distl 
gurshcd  me  at  that  early  period.     My  public  principles  were  learned  i 
your  school,  pre-eminently  the  school  of  honour,  Jteal,  public  sptrit.  i 
patriotism  ;  and  to  my  adherence  to  the  principles  there  aequined  1  ?«•- 
ture  to  ascribe  all  the  success  that  has  attended  me. 
"  Believe  me,  my  Lord, 
•*  With  reverence,  gratitude,  and  all  attachment^ 
**  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  •erraal^ 
"  C,  T.  MfcTCAtra/' 
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The  Marqa€«6  Wellesley's  administration  was  essentially  a 
w&r-mdjuinistration.  In  renewing  it  we  shall  not  be  much 
emburrassed  by  the  difficult  questions  of  judicial  and  financial 
reform  which  form  an  important  ieature  of  the  Marquess  Com- 
wallisV  administration*  Tlie  main  question  w  hich  in  review- 
Uig  Lord  WellesleY^s  Indian  administration  we  are  called  upon 
to  discuss  is  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  wars  in  which 
^  engaged.  We  say  policy^  because  we  mean  at  once  to  dis- 
^-'  ^tion  of  all  discussion  about  ihe  justice  of 

^'  --    ,       -j^  of  opinion  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mans- 

6eldi  that,  though  justice  as  between  the  subjects  of  a  porti- 
may  be  defined  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  taws 
te,  polUkat  or  international  justice  is,  at  present  at 
ie«5tj  a  word,  and  nothing  more ; — or,  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  be  a  phantom  ha^^ng  neither  form,  coloiu-  nor  substance. 
Such  a  spectre  indeed  haunts  most  men's  minds*,  but  when 
thfjrtry  to  catch  it,  it  eludes  their  grasp,  and  in  lieu  of  it  they 
ciill  Umt  justice  which  they  Uke^  or  which  suits  their  conve- 
nience, and  injustice  the  reverse  of  that.  We  must  now  ex- 
plain with  some  precision  what  we  mean  by  the  polimf  of  a 
war. 

The  policy  or  impolicy  of  a  war  then^  jud^ng  after  the 
e^ent^  is  the  balance  of  good  or  evil  resulting  from  that  war ; 
■'  liing  before  the  event,  the  balance  of  probabilities  of  good 
I  resulting  from  that  war.  By  good  and  evil  we  mean 
ire  and  pain,  of  which  we  may  here  assume  as  the 
toeaisurc,  security  and  wealth,  or  the  means  of  enjoying  that 
s^ctiri^. 

But  the  question  may  be  still  further  narrowed.  The  event 
.  proYed,  as  it  might  by  a  statesman  of  some  foresight  have  been 
ected  to  do,  that  no  advantage  resulted  in  the  way  of  in- 
rcvenue.  The  following  table  from  the  Fourth  Report 
Committee  of  1810,  p. 450,  shows  the  particulars: 


ChATffei. 

Net  Rrrcnue. 

1793^ 

£8,37 1'       ' 

£6,066,924 

£2,209,846 

ir97^ 

8,05 

7,411,401 

648,479 

isos-s...... 

15,403,409 

16,561*32« 

15/^^19  net  charge. 

*  Amoii|  otbcn  it  %tem^  to  fajive  haunted  tbat  of  Lord  Castlereagh^  see  p.  303. 
^L  V,  cl  these  despatches » though  odc  should  think  that  the  mentjit  vision  of 
^  ^M  eiiUiii{f  himtclj  a  f  tatciroan  *hould  be  purged  from  auch  phaniouii. 
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flurplui  r^. 


8un>iu 


£526,205     £\M^M9 


1797-8^ 


163,2^     603,92$ 


£118,745 


3u})plloitoout 

17D3-4 .*..   £40,82i 

commence-  "1 
ment  of  Lord  I 
Wcllcsley's   V 
adminlstra-   I 

,  tion *...  J 

1605-6      close  of  do.  250,599      U860»090 2,268,608 

The  question  then  is  narrowed  to  one  of  secuiity.  W 
Lord  Wellesley^s  wars  necessarj*  or  not  necessary  to  the 
curity  of  the  British  empire  in  India?  For  as  to  the  mi 
honour  and  glory,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  dea- 
patches,  of  heating  Indian  armies  j  a  race  of  men  which  has 
beaten  all  that  has  been  opposed  to  it  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years  in  everj^  quarter  of  the  globe  had  no  reason  whatever 
to  purchase  such  honour  and  glory  at  so  high  a  price. 

The  first  measure  of  Lord  Wellesley  which  calls  for  our 
consideration  is  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun^  ending  in  the 
destruction  of  Tippoo  and  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory to  the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company. 

On  the  30th  of  Jaimarj^  1 7^*83  shortly  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Wellesley  as  Governor-General  of  India^  and 
while  he  was  on  his  way  tliither  from  England^  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  ^^  Govern  or- General  of  the  Isles 
**  France  and  Reunion^  and  of  all  the  French  establishmeni 
**  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;'*  purpoi 
that  two  ambassadors  had  arrived  from  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
letters  addressed  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  islani 
and  a  packet  for  the  executive  directory  of  France ;  that 
poo  desired  to  form  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  wi 
the  French,  and  proposed  to  maintain  at  his  own  chai^, 
long  as  the  war  should  last  in  India,  the  troops  that  might 
sent  to  him  ;  that  he  declared  he  had  made  every  preparati< 
to  receive  the  succoiu's  >^  hich  might  be  sent  to  him  j  in 
word,  that  he  only  waited  the  moment  when  the  French  shoi 
come  to  his  assistance  to  declare  war  against  the  Englii 
whom  he  ardently  desired  to  expel  from  India.  The  pi 
mation  then  incited  the  citizens  to  offer  their  services  on  the 
liberal  terms  which  the  ambassadors  of  Tippoo  w^ere  ready  to 
offer*. 

*  BcdpaicUiw^  vol  L  latrod.  t>.  B. 


ama-     . 
es  ^Ml 


^gm^n 
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TTpon  ascertaining  tlieauthcntidty  of  this  proclamation^Lord 
Wclle.^k-y  at  once  formed  the  resolution  to  crush  Tippoo,  or  at 
knst  to  disable  him  from  being  mischievous,  and  he  took  unmc- 
diate  measures  for  carrying  that  resolution  into  eifect.  It  ia 
bat  fair  to  Lord  Wellesley  to  give  some  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments on  which  he  grounded  his  determination  in  his  own 
irords.  The  coiu'se  of  reasonings  he  says^  in  a  minute  dated 
Fart  William»  August  12,  1793,  which  I  pursued,  may  be 
stated  in  the  foUovring  manner : 

*'Thtt  fights  of  states  applicable  to  every  cose  of  contest  witiri  tbreiga 
pover»  sre  creAted  aad  limited  by  the  necesdity  of  preserving  the  public 
tri'  5ity  b  the  foundation  of  the  reciprocal  claim  of  all  na- 

L.  iQ  of  suspicious  or  ambiguous  conduct,  to  reparation  for 

tDjuncs  iione,  and  to  security  against  injuries  intended. 

"  In  any  of  these  cases,  when  just  satisfaction  has  been  dented,  or  from 
^  evkdcnt  nature  of  circumstances  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  it  is  the 
oadyiibtcd  right  of  the  injured  party  to  resort  to  arms  for  the  vindication 
pf  the  public  safety  ;  and  in  such  a  conjuncture  the  right  of  the  state 
beeooies  the  duty  of  the  Government,  unless  some  material  consideration 
of  tlic  public  interest  should  forbid  the  attempts 

"  If  the  conduct  ofTippoo  Sultaun  had  been  of  a  nature  which  could  be 

tftTftwl  ambiguous  or  suspicious  ;  if  he  had  merely  increased  his  force  be^ 

V--  -nary  establishment,  or  had  stationed  it  in  some  position  on 

^^  ,  or  on  those  of  our  allies,  which  might  justify  jealousy  or 

•Una ;  if  he  bad  renewed  his  secret  iotrigues  at  the  Courts  of  Hyderabad^ 

^booah,  and  Cabul,  or  even  if  he  hod  entered  into  any  negociation  with 

^raoce.  of  which  the  object  was  at  all  obscure,  it  might  be  our  duty  to 

J^sort  in  the  first  instance  to  his  construction  of  proceedings,  which  being 

^  I  dduhtful  character  might  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.     But 

^eie  there  is  no  doubt  there  can  be  no  matter  for  explanation.     The  act 

('^TippQoV  ambassadors,  ratified  by  himself*  and  accompanied  by  the 

^lodiftg  nf  a  French  force  in  his  country,  is  a  public,  unqualified  and  un- 

•B^wotis  declaration  and  act  of  war  aggravated  by  an  avowal,  that  the 

'  war  is  neither  explanation,  reparation  nor  security,  but  the 

tion  of  the  Britbh  Government  in  India.     To  affect  to  misun- 

4cmuitt  an  insult  and  injury  of  such  a  complexion  would  argue  a  con- 

^cuiiunest  either  of  weakness  or  of  fear ;  no  state  of  India  can  misconstrue 

iuct  of  Tippoo :  the  correspondence  of  our  residents  at  Hyderabad 

-  - 1  jooah  sufficiently  manifests  the  construction  which  it  bears  at  both 

thote  Courts ;  and  in  so  clear  and  plain  a  cnse^  our  demand  of  explanation 

*ould  be  justly  attributed  either  to  a  defect  of  spirit  or  of  power;  the  result 

o'^uch  a  demand  would  therefore  be,  the  disgrace  of  our  chan\cter,  and 

'>n  of  our  influence  and  considemtion  in  the  eyes  of  our  allies, 

power  in  India.     If  the  moment  should  appear  favourable  to 

'Oo*a  declared  designs  he  would  answer  such  a  dc- 

attack;  if,  on  the  other  baud,  bis  preparations 
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fthould  not  be  sufficiently  advanced*  be  would  deny  the  existence  of  his 
engagements  with  France,  would  persist  in  the  denial  until  he  had  reaped 
the  full  benefit  of  thero,  and,  finally,  after  having  completed  the  improve. 
meat  of  his  own  army,  and  received  the  accession  of  an  additional  French 
force »  he  would  turn  the  combined  strength  of  both  against  our  posse&aions» 
with  an  alacrity  aod  confidence  inspired  by  our  iuaction,  and  with  ad- 
vantages redoubled  by  our  delay*  In  the  present  case  the  idea  therefore 
of  demanding  explanaiion  must  be  rejected  as  being  disgraceful  in  its  pnn- 
ciple,  and  frivolous  in  its  object.  The  demand  of  reparation^  in  the  strict 
aense  of  the  term,  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  cases  of  inteoded  injury, 
excepting  in  those  instances  where  the  nature  of  the  reparation  demanded 
may  be  essentially  connected  with  security  against  the  injurious  intention. 

"  Where  a  state  has  unjustly  seized  the  property  or  invaded  the  territory, 
or  violated  the  rights  of  another,  reparation  may  be  made  by  restoring 
what  has  been  unjustly  taken,  or  by  a  subsequent  acknowledgement  of 
the  right  which  has  been  infringed  ;  but  the  cause  of  our  complaint  against 
Tippoo  Sultaun  is  not  that  he  has  seized  a  portion  of  our  property  which 
he  might  restore,  or  invaded  a  part  of  our  territory  which  he  might  again 
cede,  or  violated  a  right  which  he  might  hereafter  acknowledge  ;  we  com- 
plain, that  professing  the  most  amicable  disposition,  bound  by  subsisting 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  unprovoked  by  any  offence  on  out 
part,  he  has  manifested  a  design  to  effect  our  total  destruction  ;  he  baa 
prepared  the  means  and  instruments  of  awar  of  extermination  against  us; 
he  has  solicited  and  received  the  aid  of  our  inveterate  enemy,  for  the  de* 
clared  purpose  of  annihilating  our  empire  ;  and  he  only  waits  the  arrival 
of  a  more  effectual  succour  to  strike  a  blow  against  our  existence. 

•'  That  he  has  not  yet  received  the  eflfectual  succour  which  he  has  soli* 
cited  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  w^eakness  of  the  Government  of  Mau- 
ritius, or  to  their  want  of  zeal  in  his  cause,  or  to  the  rashness  and  imbe- 
cility of  his  own  councils  ;  but  neither  the  measure  of  his  hostility^  nor  of 
our  right  to  restrain  it,  nor  of  our  danger  from  it,  are  to  be  estimated  by 
the  amount  of  the  force  w^hich  he  has  actually  obtained  ;  for  we  know  thai 
his  demands  of  military  assistance  were  unlimited  \  we  know  that  they 
were  addressed  not  merely  to  the  Government  of  Mauritius  but  to  that  of 
France  ;  and  we  cannot  ascertain  how  soon  they  may  be  satisfied  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  acknowledged  expectations.  This,  therefore,  is  not  mertly 
the  case  of  an  injury  to  be  repaired,  but  of  the  public  safety  to  be  aecofvd 
against  the  present  and  future  designs  of  an  irreconcil cable,  desperate  and 
treacherous  enemy  :  against  an  enemy  of  this  description,  no  etfectual  •€• 
curity  can  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  such  a  reduction  of  hia  powei 
as  shall  not  only  defeat  his  actual  preparations,  but  establish  a  permanent 
restraint  upon  his  future  means  of  oflfence. 

*'  To  this  species  of  security  our  right  is  unquestionable,  ttpon  the 
grounds  already  stated.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Tippoo  SuJUim 
will  voluntarily  concede  to  us  a  security  of  this  nature  against  the  rlfedl 
of  his  own  resentment,  treachery  and  ambition,  and  agaiost  the  succaa 
of  the  most  favourite  projects  of  his  mind» 

"  Since,  therefore,  the  principles  of  justice  and  of  the  law  of  oatioiia  tlH 
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title  Its  to  Bttrb  a  sccarity^  nod  since  we  cunnot  poftsibly  obtain  it  by  the 
toluiitftfy  concession  of  Tippoo  SoUaun,  it  is  the  rigbt  of  the  Company  to 
fvoipc'l  bim  to  yield  it ;  and  it  is  rqunlly  my  duty  to  use  that  eompuiBion 
iritliuizt  dcUy»  provided  the  interest  of  the  Company  committed  to  my 
disrgv  be  not  more  endangered  by  the  attempt  than  by  the  unrestrained 
prrtirrtM  of  his  preparations  for  war. 

I  to  the  continual  progress  of  Tippoo'a  preparationa  he 
*  Jecisively  the  advantage  of  holding  in  his  hand  the  issues 

of  I  ^  1    :      ..  ,  1'    .  t  her  with  the  power  of  selecting  the  time  and  mode 

of      '  I  .1  attack  upon  our  possesions.     He  has  not  yet  ob* 

ibie  accession  ^t  strength  from  his  alliance  with  France, 
!.  ,  that  any  such  acce^si'jn  will  reach  his  country  within  a 

iklhoit  pericMl^  certainly  not  before  the  close  of  the  monsoon  on  the  coast  of 
Makb«r  i  while  he  shall  retain  the  ready  means  of  intercourse  by  sea  with 
the  Freoeb  Government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  will  use  every  en- 
dispour  to  OAfiist  him  with  military  aid^  and  to  instigate  him  to  war.  The 
anWal  of  one  or  two  French  regiments  would  probably  induce  Tippoo  to 
ctmuncAee  olTeiisive  operations,  and  the  assistance  even  of  so  small  a  body 
of  Ftvucliaien  might  become  alarming  in  the  actual  state  of  the  native 
traities  of  lodia.  The  systematic  introduction  of  French  officers  into  the 
Mrtice  of  all  the  native  powers  is  described  by  Mr.  Wickham  as  the  fixed 

Kof  F^mnce,  adopted  with  a  view  of  establishing  tbe  most  certain 
of  ifibverting  the  foundation  of  our  power.  This  system  has  been 
■  in  the  armies  of  the  Nizam,  of  Scindiah,  and  of  many  other  in^ 
|bwer§  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  extensive  success.  If  Tippoo 
iHottld  be  allowed  to  derive  from  France  such  succour  as  would  induce 
bim  to  art  oflFeusively  against  us^  his  eailiest  movements  would  probably 
k  feoooded  by  the  general  insurrection  of  the  various  bodies  t>f  French 
niveatiirers*  who  are  incorporated  in  the  service  of  the  several  native 
powersy  and  who  maintain  a  concert  and  correspondence  in  every  quarter 
of  Ifidim.  Under  such  ciicumstances  it  would  be  prudent  to  take  advantage 
of  th<  nctttal  crisis  in  which  the  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo  have  been  clearly 
maaifcstedpbut  tbe  means  of  accomplishing  them  have  happily  disappointed 
Ac  ardour  of  his  hopes.  In  this  moment  of  his  comparative  weakness^  of 
tis  disappointment  and  of  his  probable  dcjcctioO)  no  policy  could  be  more 
Viae  tlum  to  strike  such  an  instantaneous  blow  against  his  possessions  as 
liiDtild  effectually  frustrate  his  preparations  for  war^  and  should  render  him 
unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  France  whenever  it  may  arrive* 

**The  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  force  which  he  has  already  received 
^xua  FVaace^  while  it  cannot  limit  our  just  right  to  reduce  his  power,  af* 
fbtili  a  ftrong  argument  of  polic}'  in  favour  of  on  immediate  attack < 

**  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Company 
concur  to  demand  from  this  government  every  practicable  effort  to  antici- 
piit«  the  eiecution  of  his  projects  of  vengeance  by  attacking  htm  on  all 
»i«iM  without  delay.  In  ibis  train  of  rea^joning  I  was  conhtmed  by  ad- 
nriin^  to  the  Rcnrral  tenor  of  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  of 
^!  '  Government  with  reference  to  the  contingency  of 

_  at  any  time  in  the  territories  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 
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*'  The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  tmiformly  enjoin  thot  Uw?  XtknAm, 
of  ti  French  force  in  Tippoo's  country  should  be  '  the  aignal  for  our  Rttftck 
upon  him.*  The  construction  of  those  orders  by  the  late  Governor-Gen*!- 
ml,  in  his  instructions  to  the  President  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George  of 
12th  September  1706,  appears  to  haTe  been^  that  the  number  of  the  Frrodi 
force  should  be  considerable  in  order  to  justify  our  attack.  But  i  am  per- 
suaded that  the  real  intention  of  the  late  Governor-General  in  those  in- 
slructions  could  not  have  been  to  declare,  that  the  justice  or  policy  of  it- 
tncking  Tipfioo  was  hereafter  to  be  measured  aolety  by  the  magnitude  of 
any  French  force  landed  in  his  country. 

*'  It  is  certainly  true  that,  on  the  one  hand«  the  landiogof  aconsl' 
French  force  in  Tippoo*s  country  would  be  an  unquestionable  iodic:ii 
his  hostile  intentions  against  the  British  power  ;  while,  on  the  other  bnodt 
the  landing  of  a  few  French  officers  and  privates,  and  even  their  admissioii 
into  the  service  of  Tip  poo,  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  sup- 
posed to  manifest  nothing  more  than  a  disposition  to  improve  the  genend 
discipline  of  his  armies,  without  implying  any  formed  design  of  war  agaiiut 
the  Company  or  their  Allies.  This  I  am  persuaded  is  the  only  view  ta 
which  the  late  Governor-General  in  Council  could  consider  the  magnitodt 
of  the  French  force  landed  in  Tippoo's  country  as  the  foundation  of  a  rult 
for  limiting  the  discretion  of  the  Company's  govemroeots  in  such  a  con* 
tingency.  On  the  present  occasion  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Bultann  art 
uneciuivocally  manifested  by  the  proclamation,  by  the  declarations  and 
conduct  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  their  demand  of  French  troops  to  ao 
unlimited  extent.  Connected  with  these  circumstances,  the  landing  and 
admission  into  the  Sultaun*8  armies,  even  of  a  less  considerable  fore*  than 
that  which  he  has  received,  would  be  deemed,  under  the  just  constmctioii 
of  the  opinions  both  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  of  this  Govcroincnt* 
'  n  signal  for  an  attack  upon  him/ 

'*  My  determination,  therefore,  was  fixed  to  attack  Tippoo  with  ttotf 
degree  of  practicable  despatch/ '^Voh  u  p.  17 1  •6, 

WTiether  Tippoo  was  to  be  proceeded  against  or  not,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  he  was  a  neighbour,  against  the  effects  of 
whose  malignity  very  considerable  means  of  defence  would 
have  been  necessar}%  Even  Mr.  Mill,  who,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
has  not  argued  this  question  with  his  usual  comprehensiveness 
and  penetmtion,  has  the  following  admission.  **  WTiat  was  to 
**  be  gained  wns  abimdantly  obvdous ;  it  was  the  saving  of  the 
**  expense,  which  the  maintenance  of  a  force  suiScient  to 
**  guard  against  any  chance  of  evil  from  his  malignity,  would 
*•  have  required*/'  But  still  this  is  not  sufficient*  Ev^ry  act 
of  war  against  an  Indian  prince,  except  for  self-defence,  was 
declared  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  he  contrary  to  the  in- 
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krcsi  and  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  British  natit)ju  Mr- 
Mill  8siY«  it  will  be  impossible  to  show  tliat  the  war  into  which 
the  Governor- General  was  so  eager  to  plunge  was  a  war  of 
iclf-dcfcnce,  except  by  aucli  arguments  as  w  ill  show  that  no 
war  which  has  a  prospect  of  adding  to  the  securities  of  a  na- 
dcra  can  ever  be  a  war  of  a  different  sort.  Mr»  Mill  then  goes 
im  to  construct  the  follow  ing  hy]>othetical  syllogism :  **  if  it 
**  was  proper  in  the  Governor-General  to  treat  the  act  of  par- 
f^liament  with  contempt^  the  inquiry  is  more  complicated*."* 
Conformably  to  the  nature  of  hypothetical  syllogisms,  the 
coaseqaent  may  be  true  and  the  antecedent  not  true.  Accord- 
bgly  it  may  be  true  that  the  ^  inquiry  is  more  complicated/' 
but  it  is  not  true  that  "it  was  proper  in  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral to  treat  the  act  of  parliament  with  contempt/*  nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  Lord  Wellesley  to  treat  any  act  of  parliament 
with  contempt.  Moreover,  Mr.  Mill's  proposition  immediately 
preceding  his  hypotheticxU  syllogism  is  open  to  a  vai*iety  of 
objections.  It  will  not  be  impossible  to  show,  as  Mr.  Mill 
affinna  it  to  be,  that  the  war  with  Tippoo  w  as  a  war  of  selt- 
defence,  except  by  such  arguments  as  will  show,  that  no  war 
wliich  has  a  prospect  of  adding  to  the  securities  of  a  nation 
can  erer  be  a  war  of  a  different  sort,  A  war  which  should 
diminish  the  powder  of  Russia  at  the  present  moment  might 
be  said  to  have  a  prospect  of  adding  to  the  securities  of  En- 
gland. But  will  any  one  affirm  that  such  a  war  would  be  a 
war  of  self-defence  equally  with  a  war  against  Riissia,  on  the 
supposition  that  she  was  clearly  convicted  of  the  fact  of  en- 
deavouring  to  unite  with  her  other  powers  for  the  avowed  pur- 
po6c  of  the  destruction  of  the  English  nation  ?  It  may  be  said 
tlat  there  is  small  analogy  between  the  pow  er  of  Tippoo  and 
that  of  an  empire  like  Russia ;  but  the  analogy  is  greater  tlian 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  if  we  take  the  relation  of  Russia  to 
England  and  of  '^Tippoo  to  the  British  power  in  the  East  at 
thai  time* 

Again,  Mr.  Mill  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  very  ingenious 
argument  to  prove,  upon  what  he  would  call  the  law s  of  hu* 
nian  nature,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  well-authenticated 
facts  of  human  histor}^  that  the  influence  of  French  officers 
ia  the  armies  of  the  native  princes  of  India  was  very  much 
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overrated  by  Lrord  Wellesley.     Mr.  Mill  says  i  *'  to  ^ve  to  t 
"  body  of  men  that  most  peculiar,  that  highly  artificial,  and, 
**  when  contemplated  in  itself,  most  extraordinary^  turn  rf 
**  mind,  which  is  necessary  to  convert  them  into  an  orgftn  of 
"  life,  of  unity,  of  order,  of  action  and  energy,  to  the  animftte 
**  and  inanimate  materials  of  an  army,  requires  the  utmost 
*^  force   of  the   legal  and    popular  aanctious   combined.'** 
Again,  he  says,  that  to  produce  the  necessary  effect,  ^  the 
^*  whole  power  of  government  operating  with  unlimited  com* 
*^  mand  over  the  means  both  of  reward  and  punishment ;  the 
*^  whole  force  of  the  popular  sanction  holding  forth  the  hatred 
'^  and  contemptj  or  the  love  and  admiration  of  those  among 
*^  whom  he  is  to  spend  his  days,  as  the  portion  of  every  man 
*^  who  conforms  or  does  not  conform  to  what  ia  expected  of 
^^  men  in  his  situation^  are  added  to  the  authority  of  the 
"  general  t*"    He  adds  :  "  What  cared  the  French  officers, — 
*^  what  should  be  thought  of  them  by  the  people  of  Scindi^'a 
'^  court  or  kingdom,  as  soon  as  it  was  more  agreeable  for  theis 
**  to  be  gone  than  remain  ?    What  cared  they  for  his  punish- 
**  ment,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  their  escape 
^  from  his  dominions  ?  '*     Tliis  argument  goes  farther  than 
Mr.  Mill  intended.     With  about  equtd  truth  it  may  be  said : 
what  cared  the  Praetorian  bands,  or  the  Swiss  in  the  aerviofi 
of  foreign  powers,  or  the  Janissaries,  or  the  Mamelukes,  or 
the  Knights  Hospitalers  and  Templars,  all  among  tlie  bett 
and  most  efficient  soldiers  of  their  time,  for  the  popular  sanc- 
tion,— for  what  should  be  thought  of  them  by  the  miserable 
population  among  which  they  lived ;  among  which,  but  not 
of  which,  they  were  ?     And  Scindiah's  power  to  punisli  his 
French  officers  was  at  least  as  great  as  the  power  vested  in 
any  one  to  punish  the  powerful  and  faaughty  soldiery  abov«r 
mentioned.     All  the  professions,  the  military  and  naval  per- 
haps more  than  others,  are  more  g<:»venied  by  the  professional 
sanction, — by  the  effrii  de  corps  than  by  the  {mpular  sanction. 
If  lawyers  and  physicians  could  agree  among  themselves  to 
double  their  fees,  and  could  succeed  in  getting  people  to  p«y 
such,  they  would  care  verj-  little  for  the  popular  sanction, — io 
other  words,  what  the  people  thought  of  the  proceeding,  pro- 
vided the  *•  profession"  approved  of  it, — proiided  it  was  mrt 
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**  utitiroressiona]/*  In  like  manner  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  m  filmost  all  matters  concerning  their  character  as 
^fffkerSy  regm'd  with  comparative  indiiference  the  popular  opi- 
num^ — pruvided  the  profession  approve, — provided  any  line  of 
conduct  be  not  considered  as  **  unofficer-like,*^  Of  course,  when 
the  popular  sanction  is  powerful,  as  in  England^  its  effect  will 
be  fell  ill  addition  to  what  we  have  termed  the  professional 
ttnctiofu  But  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  where  it  is  weak, 
as  iQ  India,  the  professional  sanction  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  answer  its  end.  A  very  small  body  of  officers,  then,  in  the 
•errice  of  an  Indian  prince,  woidd  be  sufficient  to  ensure  to  a 
certain  extent  the  operation  of  this  professional  sanction,  Mr. 
^IlQ^s  argument,  therefore,  as  far  as  founded  on  this  ground, 
appears  inconclusi^^e. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mn  Mill  has  not  demonstrated,  nor  any 
one  elae^  that  the  >^"ar  with  Tippoo  was  nof  necessary  for  self- 
drftnce.  And  if  on  the  other  hand  Lord  WcUesley  has  not 
ilemonstrated  that  it  was  necessary  for  self-defence,  we  have 
M  doubt  that  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be  so,  and  that  at  least 
three  men  out  of  four  of  sound  judgment  and  energetic  cha- 
yiacter,  in  the  same  circumstances,  woidd  have  believed  and 
Beted  in  the  same  manner. 

Lord  Wellesley,  after  repeated  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
Tip|K>o,  which  the  latter  eluded,  directed  General  Harris  to 
proceed  to  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  Tippoo's  letters  from 
time  to  time  to  the  governor-general,  while  these  operations 
were  going  on,  and  while  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  baffie, 
and  probably  ultimately  to  crusli  the  English  power,  are  amu<- 
ring  specimens  of  Intlian  duplicity,  and  are  so  characteristic 
not  otdy  of  the  individual  but  of  the  nation  to  \^  hich  he  be- 
loDgedy  that  we  shall  quote  one  or  two  of  them.  The  first  is 
^letter  which  was  received  at  Calcutta  on  the  day  on  which 

Ippoo'ft  envoys  landed  at  Man  galore,  accompanied  by  the 
Vniuch  force  levied  under  the  proclamation  described  a  few 
^back. 

'  *  Tippwi  Sidititfn  (o  Sir  Jahn  Shore. 

*'  Received  at  Fort  Williara  26th  April  I79fl.* 
*1  hftvc  been  favouied  with  your  letter,  notifyiu^r  your  iute»tion  of  re- 
tttrtuiig  tQ  Europe,  aod  the  nominiitioo  of  Lord  Morningtou,  who  is  of 

*  N.B,  On  the  20ih  of  AprU,  17»8,  (the  day  ow  which  this  letter  wm  received 
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rttnk,  to  the  ofHce  of  Oovcrnor-Gcncral,  in  whom  the  eatnc  dlBposition 

would  be  manifested  with  yourself  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  frichd* 
ehip  fuid  good  understanding  subsisting  between  the  twa  states,  and  an 
inviolable  adhercnci^  to  the  engagenicots  by  which  they  arc  cpnncttcd*  h 
is  very  well ;  you  must  Impress  Lord  Mornington  with  a  sense  of  the 
friendship  and  unanimity  so  firmly  subsisting  between  us,  and  con»taaUy 
favour  me  with  letters  communicating  your  health  and  welfare." 

In  another  letter  from  Tippoo  Sultaun,  received  also  at 
Fort  William  on  the  26th  of  April,  1 798,  and  relating  solely 

to  Wynaadj  Tippoo  thus  concludes : 

**  Believing  my  friendly  heart  dtsposetl  to  pay  every  regard  to  truth  and 
justice,  and  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  harmony  and  concord  wta- 
blished  between  the  two  states,  I  hope  you  w^ill  always  gratify  mc  by  let- 
ters notifying  your  welfare/* — Vol.  i.  iDtroduction,  p*  10,  11, 

The  next  breathes  a  spirit  of  the  most  fei-vcnt  firiendsliip 

"F)rom  Tippoo  Suitaun  (o  the  Governor- General, 

"  Received  10th  July,  179SJj 
"Your  Lordship's  friendly  letter  containing  the  agreeable  int^^Uige 
of  your  arrival  at  Calcutta*  and  your  taking  charge  of  the  Company*! 
fairs  J  reached  me  at  the  happiest  of  times,  and  afforded  me  a  degr?«l 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  upon  | 
May  the  Almighty  prosper  to  your  Lordship  this  event  I  By  the  divEoie 
grace,  the  exalted  fabric  of  union  and  attachment,  and  the  firm  foundationi 
of  friendship  and  harmony  between  the  two  states  are  in  full  strength* 
To  adhere  to  the  obligations  of  existiag  treaties,  is  a  constant  object  with 
me.  Your  Lordship  is  from  your  heart  a  friend  and  well -wisher,  and  I  am 
confident  will  hold  in  mind  the  observance  of  union  and  concord.  1  hope 
you  will  continue  to  gratify  me  by  letters  notifying  your  welfare*/' — ^\^ol, 
Lp.  127, 

Of  the  next  the  first  and  last  sentences  vviD  be  suthcient 

"In  happy  time  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  Lordship's  le 
which  a0brded  me  great  satisfaction,  and  its  friendly  contents  have  I 
understood, 

*•  Believing  me  gratified  by  the  agreeable  intcUigcnceof  your  Lordship's 
welfare,  I  hope  you  will  always  continue  to  rejoice  me  by  your  exhilsnUing 
lettcrs/'--VoL  i.  pp.  149-50* 

In  the  next  Tippoo  remarks  that  *^by  the  favour  of  Go«l, 
the  fountains  of  union  and  harmony  between  the  two  slated 


at  Cilc!  ^    '"^'-    oo  Suluiun*!  amhassador»  landed  at  ^Ifriigakire,  acconipsokd  hf 
the  Frr  h  vied  under  the  above  prodanjation. — The  E&rt  of  Monuit|S<Qa 

laaded  ^.  .^..  :..  Ueorgc  ^m  England*  on th'    "•    ^x    tv,,,  t.^k  v.^^n    i-ii< 

*  We  wotdd  reoomroend  Lords  Palmerston  a  r 

ftMuruieeB'' of  in  Aiktic  bariMnftti^  autoerat  l^^ 

Govenimeut, 
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too  much  purity  and  clearness  to  be  sullied  by  the 
devices  of  self-interested  persons/' — VoL  i*  p.  274. 
Again,  on  the  18th  December,  179S,  Tippoo  thus  writes; 

**  J  liave  been  made  bappy  by  the  receipt  of  your  Lordahip's  two  friendly 

IfHen^  ^  coQteats  of  which  I  clearly  comprehend,  (vide  tbcjse  writtea 

itli  md  &di  November »)     The  particulars  "which  your  Lordship  has  com- 

mtmkaticd  to  me  relatire  to  the  victory  obtaiued  by  the  English  tleet  over 

tlulof  the  French  near  the  shores  of  Egypt,  nine  of  their  ships  having 

Wft  captured,  and  two  burnt,  on  one  of  which  of  the  latter  was  their  ad- 

mind,  have  given  me  more  pleasure  than  can  possibly  be  conveyed  by 

wrvtiog.     Indeed  I  podse^  the  firmest  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  English 

lid  the  Company  Bahauder,  who  ever  adhere  to  the  paths  of  sincerity, 

Bxidibip  «ad  good  faith,  and  are  the  wcl  J -wishers  of  mankinds  wiU  at 

iDtiaiet  be  Buccessful  and  victorious;  and  that  the  French,  who  are  of  a 

croQled  >  ri,  faithless  and  the  enemies  of  mankind,  may  be  ever 

diprtii^  ed.**— Vol,  i.  p.  381. 

In  the  above  letter,  which  is  of  much  greater  length  than 
the  preceding,  Tippoo  makes  some  attempts  to  explain  his 
conduct*  Among  other  topics  he  touches  on  the  metaphysics 
of  friendship,  on  which  he  thus  delivers  himself,  "  In  the  view 
"  of  lliose  who  inspect  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  friendship, 
**  peace  and  amity  are  the  first  of  all  objects  ;'*  and  then,  like 
d  lILof  England,  he  "thanks  his  God  for  his  humility :" 
fe  Tippoo  was  very  religious.  He  thus  concludes  this  epistle, 
''hich  is  more  in  the  Ciceronian  style  than  usual ; 

**Cootiiiue  to  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  your  correspondence^  making  me 
^I9y  by  accounts  of  your  health.    What  more  shall  be  written  ? " 

The  next  letter,  which  is  the  last,  coupled  with  the  fact 
nieutioned  in  the  note,  aflbrds  further  proof  at  once  of  Ori- 
<!tttal  insincerity  and  hyperbole. 

*•  From  Tippoo  SuUanm  to  the  Right  HonaurabU  the  Governor'Gen^aL 

'*  Received  •  13th  February,  1799. 

'*1  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  agreeable  receipt  of  your  Lordship's 
t^v ,  rters,  the  first  brought  by  a  camelroao,  the  last  by  hircurrahs, 

'""!  i  their  contents.     The  letter  of  the  Prince,  in  station  like 

■•^niaiitid,  with  angeb  as  his  guards  ;  with  troops  numerous  as  the  atara ; 
^aia  illumining  the  world  of  the  heaven  of  empire  and  dominion ;  the 
uuntuftry  giving  splendour  to  the  universe  of  the  firmament  of  glory  and 
P«>Wcr ;  the  Sultaun  of  the  sea  a&d  the  land  ;  the  King  of  Rome  ti.  e.  the 

^Oo  tlie  Till  Fc1inian%  Duhur,  the  a^e nt  of  Tippoo  Siiluuo,  embarked ai  Tran- 
"{■•^ir,  to  jtrriti-rd  on  hii  cm^Jiivvy  to  Fniiicc, 

VOL,  VU — N«M.  O 
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Gmod  Signior)  ;  be  his  empire  and  his  power  perpetual  {  ftddressed  to  inc. 
^hich  reached  you  through  the  British  eavoy»  and  which  you  traoBmitled, 
has  arrived.  Being  frequently  disposed  to  maiee  excursions  and  hoot,  I  am 
accordingly  proceeding  upon  a  hunting  excursion.  You  will  be  pleued 
to  despatch  Major  Dovetou  (about  whoae  coming  your  friendly  peer  ] 
repeatedly  written)  slightly  attended  (or  unattended). 

"  Always  continue  to  gratify  me  by  friendly  letterBj  notifying 
welfare."— VoL  i.  p.  433. 

In  the  following  letter  Buonapsurte  has  contrived  in  a  veiy 
few  words  to  come  neai-  the  highest  flights  of  Oriental  1 
perbole, — Vol.  i.  p.  6H6.  Appendix. 

•'  rasivca  bbpublic* 
Liberty.  £qualtty«.j 

"  Buonapttrtf',  Memb*T  qf  thf  Naiional  Conrenlionf  C^nwmLm- Chief,  to  i 
mo^t  Ma^iflc^nt  Sultauftt  our  greatest  FHend,  Tippoo  SaiL 

**  Head- Quarter*  at  Cniro,  7th  Pluvioie^ 
*' 7th  Year  of  the  Republic^  One  and  Indivisible 
"  You  have  already  been  informed  of  my  arrival  on  thf  borders  of  1 
Red  Sea.  ^itb  an  innumerable  and  invincible  artoy,  full  of  the  desirtoT 
delivering  you  from  the  iron  yoke  of  England* 

"  I  eagerly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  you  the  denil 
have  of  being  informed  by  you,  t>y  the  way  of  Muscat  ami  Mocha*  iai 
your  political  situation. 

"  I  would  efven  wish  you  could  send  some  intelligent  person  to  Sue 
Cairo,  posaesaiog  your  confidence,  with  whom  I  may  confer. 

"  May  the  Almighty  increase  your  power  and  destroy  your  enemies.  1 

••  bVonaparteJ 

*'  True  Translation  from  the  French, 
*'  Francis  Wappers^  Translator." 

It  seems  that  after  the  destruction  of  Tippoo.  Portugal  put 
foi'ward  a  claim  to  a  part  of  his  dominions^  which  Lord  Wi 
lesley,  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Dundas,  treats  with  grave  humou 

'*  The  claimB  of  Portugal  to  any  part  of  the  Canarese  dominions  of  ^ 
late  Tippoo  Sultaun  are  so  obviously  weak  that  I  do  not  think  it  neceti 
to  trouble  you  further  on  that  subject^  than  to  request  you  to  adv 
length  of  time  during  which  the  places  claimed  by  the  PortugoQ 
belonged  to  the  State  of  Mysore,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  conqoeitl 
brought  them  u nder  our  power.    The  Governor  and  Captain^Geaeral't  I 
tensions  to  be  considered  as  an  ally  in  the  late  war  appear  to  be  foi 
principally  on  the  share  which  his  Excellency  bore  in  issuing  an  i 
a  royal  salute  to  be  fired  from  Fort  Alguada,  on  the  occasion  oft 
$erlngapatam,  and  of  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultaun.     Although  J 
is  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  which  can  ha  alleged  by  his  Higho 
^e  Peishwa^  I  do  not  expect  that,  in  the  most  liberal  construction,  i 
meritorious  effort  of  the  fon^-ard  and  active  zeal  of  his  ExceUeucy 
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Gomiior  and  Captain.General  will  be  deemed  to  entitle  her  most  faithful 
Mijesty  to  any  portion  of  our  conquests.  Even  if  the  principle  could  be 
•pplied  to  cases  of  alliance  in  war,  I  doubt  whether  any  degree  of  prom- 
ptitude and  alacrity  manifested  in  rejoicing  over  the  destruction  of  our  late 
oony,  conld  justify  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  and  Captain- 
Genenl  to  the  rights  of  an  accessory  after  the  fact." 

Tie  next  measure  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  that  occurs 
fi>r  consideration  is  the  Mahratta  war :  and  here^  as  before^  the 
question  is^  was  the  Mahratta  war  necessary  or  not  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  British  empire  in  India  ?  Of  this  ques- 
tion Mr.  Mill  says :  '^  The  discussion  of  a  question  like  this 

*  requires  the  use  of  so  many  words,  because  it  imports  a  re- 

*  ference  to  so  many  particulars,  that  it  would  produce  an 
^interruption  incompatible  with  the  due  continuity  of  a  nar- 
^'ittive  discourse/^ — ^Vol.  vi.  p.  365.  Mr.  Mill  adds  that  it 
may,  notwithstanding,  have  its  use  to  point  out  merely  the 
piths  of  inquiry.  If  this  was  all  Mr.  Mill  could  do  in  a  long 
Ustory,  we  may  consider  such  an  attempt  as  hopeless  within 
the  confined  space  of  a  Review  Article.  We  shall,  never- 
theless attempt  to  convey  as  full  a  view  as  our  Umits  will 
idmit  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  were  the  principal 
vtides  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  because  out  of  that  treaty 
grew,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  great  attention 
to  the  subject*,  the  Mahratta  war.  The  leading  articles  of 
this  treaty,  made  at  Bassein,  December  31st,  1802,  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  Peishwa,  the  nominal  head 
wsovereignof  the  Mahrattas,were  a  defensive  alliance  between 
^e  Peishwa  and  the  Company  t;  the  permanent  establish- 
ment within  the  Peishwa^s  dominions  of  a  force  hired  from  the 
Company  J  ;  and  the  assignment  of  a  portion  of  territory  as 
fte  equivalent  in  exchange  §.  The  most  important  of  the 
^er  articles  were  those  by  which  the  Peishwa  bound  himself 
'^er  to  enter  either  into  war  or  negotiation  \^'ith  any  state 
^out  consulting  with  the  East  India  Company  ||. 

We  shall  now  state  some  of  the  principal  arguments  for 
^d  against  this  treaty,  as  they  occurred  to  two  individuals  who 

.  *  See  Mr.  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  Book  vi.  Chap.  2.,  and  a  paper  of  con- 
Jj^fible  lenKth  hy  Lord  Castlereagh,  (then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
^ttch,  1804,)  pnhlished  in  vol.  v.  p.  302  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley's  Despatchef . 
t  Art,  2.  X  Art.  3.  §  Art.  4.  |j  Arts.  12  and  17. 
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fiad  the  best  means  at  the  time  of  being  rightly  informed  i 
all  the  circumstances  :  these  individuals  were  Lord  Cast! 
reagh  and  Major-General  Wellesley  (now  the  Duke  of  W^ 
lington)^  and  we  shall  adduce  them  in  their  natural  order,  [ 
Castlereagh's  first,  because  General  WeUesley*8  opinions  1 
stated  in  the  form  of  **  Observations  on  Lord  Castlereagh^ 
notes."     Both  the  notes  and  the  observations  on  them  wc 
WTitten  in  the  year  1 804,     It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  nc 
of  Lord  Castlcreagh  were  sent  by  the  Governor-General  1 
different  persons  in  India  for  their  opinion  thereon  ;  and  i 
order  that  the  subject  might  be  more  freely  discussed  the  name 
of  the  writer  was  not  disclosed. 

*'  In  considering  this  question  it  is  material  to  asc^'tain  prtci9[ 
the  nature  of  the  connection  is  at  which  we  have  aimed.    The  i 
end  in  view  is,  a  drfemive  alHance  and  guarantee  connecting  the  M  ah  rati 
with  the  Nizam  and  the  Company,  atid  through  that  league  pre«rrriAjp i 
peace  of  India. 

'*  Although  the  apprehension  of  remote  danger  from  French  tnfitif 
acting  through  the  Mahratta  confederucyp  is  stated  as  a  collateral  obje 
be  thus  provided  against,  yet  the  main  policy  of  the  system,  as  relied  up 
13  its  pacific  tendency, 

"  On  this  ground  it  must  principally  be  tried  ;  the  Biittsh  power  in  [oili^ 
is  too  firmly  consolidated  at  this  moment,  and  the  prospect  of  attack  (ram. 
any  quarter  too  remote  to  justify  us  in  prudence  in  risking  a  war  will 
view  of  providing  against  a  danger  merely  sj>cculative/' — Vol.  v*  p. 

His  Lordship  then  takes  a  rapid  view  of  the  late  me 
the  consolidation  of  the  English  authority  ui  the  Camatic^l 
Tanjore  and  in  Oude,  tlic  reduction  of  the  power  of  Tipp 
and  the  intimate  connection  established  with  the  Nizam,  ui 
the  policy  of  which,  he  says,  no  well-foimded  doubt  can 
entertained.     Then,  after  running  over  the  course  of  tli^ 
connection  with  the  Mahrattas  for  some  time  previous,  1 
adds,  **  the  termination  of  the  war  in  the  conquest  of  Mysois 
**  and  the  absolute  extinction  of  French  influence  in  that  qua 
"  ter  of  India  as  well  as  at  Hyderabad,  placed  the  MahniH 
*^  question  entirely  on  new  grounds." 

His  Lordship  thus  proceeds  ; 

**  Hitherto  a  connection  with  the  Mahrattas  bad  been  sought  as  1  < 
fence  against  Tippoo  and  the  French  influence  generally*    7  he  fall  ofTij 
poo  and  the  extinction  of  the  French  party  in  Mysore  and  H\  1« 

only  what  was  to  be  found  m  Scindiah's  army  a^  any  o' 
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ptan  en  i  to  the  iraporta^nce,  us  a  meana  of  oecessai-y  and  imnwdiate  security,. 
oficonnti  ticMi  with  till'  \f  ah  ratios. 

"From  Uiia  time  it  could  not  be  argued  to  be  of  pressing  ntcessify.  The 
OMst  thAt  could  be  contended  for  was,  its  being  desirable  on  grounds  of 
laenletpcdt^ocy ;  and  as  tending  to  gaard  against  remote  and  contingent 
dialers,  wr  were  certainly  justified  in  risking  less  to  accompliBb  it. 

"  It  was  reasonable  also  to  9Up|^»03e,  lliat  in  proportion  as  our  power 
bJbora  increased  and  coniK>iidated,  and  as  thatof  Tippoo  was  absolutely 
eitw|niidli<d«  the  Mohrattas  would  entertain  additional  jeatousy  of  any 
MLbaidiary  connection  with  us« 

*'  Wc  find  accordingly,  after  the  peace,  that  upon  the  Peiahwa  being  in- 
to accede  to  the  treaty  of  H ydcrabad,  upon  which  condition  we  shouM 
li^  de<»med  him  entitled  to  a  certain  share  in  the  cunqaered  territories, 
'  the  proposal  evidently  from  indisposition  to  receive  aBritJ^^h 
Iv  it  his  dominions, 

"  Between  that  period  and  the  treaty  of  Bassein  several  attempts  were 
mfclc  by  US  to  indnce  him  to  enter  into  subsidiary  engagements  with  us. 
The  same  was  proposed  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  an  opening  left  in  the 
ttfity  of  Hyderabad  of  1600,  for  Scindiah  to  accede  on  certain  terms  ;  but 
^t  connection  was  declined  by  all. 

""n^  Peishwa,  when  most  oppressed  and  in  danger  from  Scindi^ih^  pro. 
^M  rof)sidermble  lengths  in  entertaining  the  propositions  of  a  subsidiary 
'  always  resisted  the  idea  of  the  subsidiary  force  being  stationed 
mittions.  Even  with  this  qualification,  our  connection  was  an  al- 
Imiaiirc  which  the  Peishiva  never  latterly  showed  any  disposition  to  adopt, 
^t  under  ibc  pressure  of  eitreme  embarrassment,  and  it  is  even  doublful 
whether  he  was  ever  really  sincere  in  the  propositions  he  made ;  as  his  sy- 
stem invariably  was  to  play  off  Scindiah  and  us  against  each  other,  and  his 
^'ertunes  were  generally  accompanied  by  some  stipulations  which  he  had 
"fason  to  suppose  would  not  be  acceded  to  by  the  Governor-General* 

**  If  the  connection,  ailer  the  fall  of  Tippoo,  became  of  less  pressing  ne- 
^'itity,  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  policy  of  appearing  to  pursue  the 
objict  with  such  unremitting  anxiety/* — Vol.  v.  p.  305, 

His  Lordship  continues : 

**$tipposing  Holkar,  Scindiah,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  adverse,  and  the 
i^tiihwa  acquiescent,  hut  in  his  heart  not  cordially  satisfied,  can  wc  expect 
^  the  subsidiary  force  alone  will  enable  us  to  maintain  our  influence  at 
Poonah? 

"  If  such  be  the  ungutUifi^^  feelinff  of  the  Mahratta  states  to  a  connection 

With  us  upon  the  principles  on  which  the  present  has  been  formed,  unless 

^p  Hfp  prcfinred  to  establiMh  ourselves  by  conquest  in  that  quarter  of  India, 

tsar\*  cither  to  abandon  the  connection  (if  it  can  be  abandoned 

ith  aduer«gard  to  our  engagements), or  tomodifyit(@houldfiuch 

^  practicable)  9Q  as  to  reconcile  at  least  a  proportion  of  the  Mahratta  states. 

'*  It  appears  hopchss  to  attempt  to  govern  the  Mahratta  empire  throngh 
^MU  and  pcrluips  dibaffected  Peishwa.'* — Vol.  v.  p.  306. 
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The  following  passage  seems  to  contain  the  subatance  | 

his  Lordsliip's  opinion  on  the  question : 

"  SaecesB,  therefore^  whether  in  war  or  in  negociation,  to  long  at  wv  are 
forcing,  and  not  inviting  ihia  aUiance,  however  for  the  time  it  may  give  a 
lustre  to  our  authoritVj  can  only  embark  us  in  dilBculties  from  which  it 
may  he  embarrassing  to  recede. 

"  The  British  empire  in  lodia  contains  above  fifty  millions  of  inh 
anfcs«  it  produces  a  revenue  of  above  thirteen  millions  sterling  a  year«  j 
creasing  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  at  this  moment  rapid 
advancing  under  the  mild  and  beneficent  administration  of  the  Compmi)% 
Our  regular  army,  native  and  European,  on  its  peace  edtablishment,  omounti 
to  115,000  men,  a  force  capable  of  immediate  extenaroo  in  time  of  war. 
With  such  an  empire  as  Mahratta  connection  may  be  a  verv  good  I 
it  can  be  had  without  mixing  us  too  deeply  in  their  internal  difitur 
or  leading  to  an  extension  of  dominion  beyond  our  purpose  ;  but  we  s 
strong  io  ret/uire  it*  Our  wisest  policy  is  to  place  our  dependence  In  t 
quiirter*  on  the  consolidation  and  improvemeiit  of  what  we  already  [ 
On  the  steady  application  of  oar  resources  to  the  reduction  of  onr  deb 
and  approaching  every  native  power  possessed  of«  and  valuing  its  indept« 
ence,  with  offers  of  alliance  and  connection  (when any  such  are  to  be  ma 
on  grounds  really  compatible  with  that  independence,  trust  to  the  friends 
which  fiuch  a  course  of  conduct  will  make  for  us  in  the  hour  of  trial  i 
being  Little  probable  that  any  competitor  for  eastern  dominion  candepti 
us  of  our  share  of  alUancea  when  the  danger  is  at  hand,  unless  we 
selves  by  a  mistaken  course  of  policy  lay  the  grounds  before  he  appr 

•*  It  has  not  been  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  that  our  oxigteDor 
in  India  should  pass  from  that  of  traders  to  that  of  sovereigns.  If  we  had 
not,  the  French  would  long  since  have  taken  the  lead  in  India  to  our  ex- 
clusion. 

**  In  the  various  contentions  for  power.  In  which  our  security  was  at 
the  same  time  really  involved,  we  have  risen  to  an  extent  of  posaeeaton  and 
authority  which  can  no  longer  be  safely  permitted  to  rest  on  any  oilier 
foundation  than  our  own  intrinsic  strength ;  events  have  latterly  ace 
our  progress  so  much»  iis  in  itself  (the  rather  as  most  political  tra 
will  admit  of  question)  to  give  an  impression,  with  respect  to  our  poH 
which,  if  heightened,  may  be  productive  of  serious  embarrassment  to  i 
interests  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Without  being  disposed  to  ailmit,  09 
truth  feelings  that  the  tenor  of  our  administration  in  India  has  beenoth 
wise  than  highly  honourable  to  tlie  national  character,  I  think  it  is  materj 
having  already  accomplished  so  much  in  point  of  pomfr  and  glory,  1 
wf  should  now  be  studious  to  give  to  our  couni:il«  a  complex  ton  of  i 
ration  and  forbcaiance,  trusting,  as  we  may  safely  do^  tf 
our  Indian  poMCiaioas  to  the  resources  abundantly  con  Li 
present  limita/' — Vol,  v.  p,  3U. 

Miijor-General  Welleslej^  at  the  opening  of  hia  obscn^atifl 
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Iqfl  it  down  as  a  position,  ^*  that  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
^ipiinst  the  French  intluence  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
^*ofUi€  treaty  of  Bassein/' 

"til  tbc  consideration  of  all  questions  of  Indian  policy  it  is  necessary 
to ntf ad  our  views  beyond  tho^e  powers  immediatelv  possessing  terri- 
Uines.  U  ift  well  known  that  the  French  have  never  ceased  to  look  to  the 
rt-atabli&hment  of  their  power  in  India  ;  and  although  they  possess  no 
temtorx  tbemaelves  on  the  continent,  they  have  at  all  times  had  some  in- 
toeace  in  the  coancils  of  the  di6^erent  native  powers^  and  aometimefi  great 
power  by  means  of  the  European  adventurers  introduced  into  native  armiea* 
T^fff  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  French  government  would  avail  them* 
•lv«i  fvf  an  instrument,  such  as  the  influence  or  the  power  of  these  ad- 
»uld  give  them,  to  prosecute  their  favourite  plan  in  India  ;  and 
certain,  that  whether  at  peace  or  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  object  of  every  French  statesman  must  be  to  diminish  the  influence, 
thf  power  and  the  prosperity  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  I 
^    hire  conclude,  that  in  the  consideration  of  every  question  of  Indian 

!  ,  or  in  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  any  political  measure,  it  is 
V  .  'nrrly  necessary  to  view  it,  not  only  as  it  will  affect  Indian  powers^ 
b«t  as  it  will  affect  tlie  French.*'— Vol,  v*  p,  319> 

We  have  shown  some  pages  back,  that  the  influence  of 
French  military  men  in  the  service  of  Indian  native  princea 
Was  much  more  formidable  than  Mr,  Mill  had  endeavoured 
to  pn)%*e  it  to  be  ;  but  that  it  was  formidable  enough  to  act  as 
a  s^ufficient  cause  (unless  combined  with  other  ver}'  powerful 
causes)  for  such  a  step  as  the  treaty  of  Basse  in ,  we  arc  by  no 
meaDS  convinced.     General  Wcllesley  then  traces  with  great 
clearness  the  progress  of  events  from  the  peace  of  Seringapatam 
'  yl\  he  attributes  the  great  power  of  Scindiah  to  his 
I  in  his  service  **  a  corps  of  infantry,  commanded  and 
lUy  officered  by  Frenchmen/'     "  This  corps/'  he  adds, 
fairly  stated  t<)  have  been  the  principal  instrument 
'  ^  jiort  of  the  enormous  power  thus  established  in  the 

"  urstcrii  aide  of  India*'^  "  On  the  other  hand,"  he  con- 
tinues, *^  a  similar  corps,  officered  in  a  similar  manner,  was 
**  the  principal,  indeed  the  only  support  of  the  state  of  the 
**  Xizam/*  This  corps  Lord  Wcllesley  made  it  his  policy  to 
remove  and  replace  by  a  British  corps.  General  Wcllesley 
then  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  new  combination  of 
poUtiesi  which  after  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Tippoo 
iltQum^  ofi  the  4th  of  May,  1 7^9*  appeared  in  India,     We 
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cannot  find  room  for  more  than  the  result,  which  we  give 
his  own  words. 

**  Tbe  result  of  this  statement  and  reasoning  is,  that  the  policy  of  a  con- 
nection with  the  Mahrattas  did  not '  arise  from  the  connection  subsisting 
previously  to  the  conquest  of  Afysore,  between  the  Companyp  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  the  Nizam,  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  1790  at  Poonah  ;* 
subsequently  to  the  conquest  of  Mysore.  It  originated*  first,  in  the  nece 
aity  of  preser\'ing  the  state  of  the  Nizam  in  independence.  Secondly, 
the  unjust  claims  of  the  Mahratta  nation  on  the  Nizam.  Thirdly,  in  th 
certainty  that  those  claims  would  be  asserted  in  arms,  and  thai  the  Ni: 
must  submit  unless  he  should  protect  himself  by  raising  an  army  to 
officered  by  European  adventurers,  particularly  Frenchmen.  Fourthly,  1 
the  necessity  of  preventing  the  Nizam  from  entertaining  those  adventure^ 
and  of  alTording  him  protection  at  least  equal  to  that  which  he  would  ha'j 
procured  for  himself  by  those  lueaos,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  war  with  1 
whole  Mahratta  nation." — VoL  v.  p*  323* 

'*  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  Mahratta  claims,  or  that  th 
wouid  have  been  enforced  with  arm^^  or  that  tbe  Nizam  must  have  )Hcl< 
unless  supported  by  the  French  or  by  tlie  Company.     The  question  i 
whether  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  war  was  to  prevail  upon  1 
Peishwa  to  become  a  party  to  the  defensive  alliance. 

"  [t  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  consider  the  particular  circumat&ncft 
of  the  times  at  the  different  periods  at  which  proposals  were  made  to  the 
Peishwa  to  become  a  party  to  the  defensive  alliance.  It  will  be  sufficienl 
for  the  purpose  under  consideration  to  state,  that  the  consequence  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  defensive  arrangements  with  the  Peishwa,  at  any  period 
since  the  year  1799*  must  have  been  to  join  against  Scindiah  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Mahratta  nation.  It  is  possible  that  under  these  circum- 
stances Sctndiah  might  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement ;  but  suppo^tng 
that  he  should  have  gone  to  war  to  oppose  it,  the  war  would  ha\t  been 
one  of  far  less  extent  and  difilculty  than  that  in  which  the  Company  loq 
sooner  or  later  have  been  involved  with  the  whole  Mahratta  nation^  by  1 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Nizam.  The  seat  of  it  would  have  been  t 
territories  of  our  enemies  instead  of  our  own,  and  the  sources  from  whij 
we  were  to  draw  the  means  of  carrying  it  on." — Vol*  v.  p.  324- 

General  Wcliesley  states  that  "  all  the  Maliratta  pow< 
pressed  the  Governor-General  to  interfere  in  their  affairs/*-] 
Ibid^  p.  325.     He  thus  continues  : 

"  Although  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  IVishwa  is  a  powerful  priii 

there  is  a  large  party  in  the  empire  attached  to  his  person^  all  of  

were  anxious  in  the  expression  of  their  wishes  that  the   British  Govrm* 
ment  should  interfere  in  his  affairs.     The  Peiahwa's  right  to  the  nnxftQ 
is  universally  acknowledged,  allhough  his  authority  is  from  clrcuinstanfi 
iajpLrfect.  and  hia  nrders  but  ill  obeyed  j  and  his  cause  suppuilcd  by  1 
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Britiih  Govcmment  was  ceitainly  popular  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 

"Tlic  MKttheni  chiefs  who  are  the  principal  support  of  the  governracnt 
of  Pbooah  had  not  submitted  to  Holkar;  they  were  in  arms  waiting  for 
the  vnYBl  of  the  British  troops,  as  the  instruments  of  the  interference  of 
tb  firitish  Goveruroent  in  the  Peishwa'a  affairs  ;  and  they  joined  tlie 
finti&b  anoy  when  it  arrived  in  their  neighbourhood.  Tliere  was  no  pro- 
bibility  that  Holkar  would  make  any  serious  opposition  to  the  march  of 
the  British  troops  to  Foonah*  He  had  not  made  his  peace  witli  Scindiah, 
indeed  neither  party  thought  of  it,  and  be  would  have  opposed  himself 
lingiy  in  an  unpopular  cause  to  all  the  great  powers  in  India. 

"  Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  allowing  for  the  treachery  of  the 
MiltfAttm  character^  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  close  of  the 
fnr  180t  was  the  most  favourable  period  that  had  catt  occurrt^,  or  that 
would  occur,  for  the  admission  of  the  Pcishwa  aa  a  party  to  the  defensive 
AlliaDoe  without  a  war. 

'*  1  have  already  stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  measure  was 
tBe  only  one  that  could  be  devised  to  avoid  a  war  which  sooner  or  later  must 
btve  occurred  with  all  the  Mahratta  powers,  in  the  support  and  defence 
of  the  Niiam  \  and  the  auonymous  observer  has  pointed  out,  with  great 
troth  and  accuracy,  the  sentiments  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  of  the 
Government  at  home,  on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  the  Peishwa  to 
tb«  defensive  alliance.  It  is  true  that  the  Court  of  Directors  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  a  very  distinct  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the  defensive  alli- 
ance, and  like  the  anonymous  obsen'er,  supposed  that  it  was  founded  upon 
the  triple  alliance  of  the  year  1790,  to  defend  the  allies  against  Tippoo^ 
who  was  no  more.  However,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  of  the 
approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  of  the  authorities  at  home,  they 
tpproved  the  measure,  and  ordered  the  Governor. General,  according  to  the 
nymous  observer,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Surely  it  w^ill  not  be 
I,  that  if  the  Governor- General  had  passed  over  the  opportunity  which 
"offered  at  the  end  of  the  year  1802,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  most 
Bagraat  disobedience  of  orders,  and  dereliction  of  his  own  [irinciples  and 
measures  repeatedly  reviewed  by  himself  and  by  the  first  authorities  in 
India  and  in  England. 
'•  If  the  Governor-General  had  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
Dity  which  presented  itself  at  the  close  of  the  year  1802, 1  think  the  most 
obable  result  would  have  been  a  war  with  the  Poonah  state  under  the 
'itDTcrnment  of  Holkar  and  Amrut  Rao,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
the  war  might  hove  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  states, 

♦*  The  British  Government  might  on  this  plan  of  proceeding  have  col- 
lected their  ami  ie«.  MiA  have  remained  upon  the  frontier  to  watch  the  course 
proceedings,  as  recommended  by  the  anonymous  observer ;  or  they 
ftieht  have  parsed  over  as  unworthy  of  notice  every  thing  that  ivas  doing 
I  Poonah.  aiid  have  delayed  to  lake  any  steps  till  the  moment  when  they 
r  their  allies  should  be  attacked.  I  cannot  exactly  discern  the  object  in 
t^»cmhling  the  aimyupon  the  frontier,  if  it  was  to  do  nothing.  The  most 
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expensive  article  tn  India  is  an  anny  in  the  field,  and  ihe  moct  i 

one  defltined  to  act  upon  the  defensive.  An  artny  in  a  state  of  preparatk 
to  act  offenaively  when  opportunity  will  ofPer  is  indeed  uBefnl^  and  I  belie 
no  army  ever  seized  so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  that  which  marcbl 
to  Poonah  in  Marth  and  April,  1803/' — Vol.  v.  pp.  325-6. 

Tlie  following  extract  may  be  %-ie\ved  as  a  sort  of  sumc 
up  of  Major-General  Welleslej^s  argument  on  the  gCE 
policy  of  the  question* 

''  If  the  British  Government  had  remained  unarmed,  and  a  taidt  i 
tator  of  eventfi  in  the  Mahratta  empire*  the  result  would  po&sihly  have 
been  the  same.     Hotkar  would  certainly  have  been  obtiged  to  spread  '. 
armies  into  the  Nixam's  country  for  subsistence,  and  we  must  evcntua 
have  been  at  war  ;  but  as  we  should  not  have  been   actively  em[>loyed  ] 
ncgociations  for  a  concert  against  the  new  government  at  Poooah.  it  | 
possible  that  Am  rut  Rao  might  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  common 
hia  administration  by  combining  all  the  Mahrattas  against  us«     Nothing 
however,  would  have  been  able  to  destroy  Uie  new  govtrnmenl ;  and  whe 
ever  the  peace  between  Scindiab  and  Holkar  would  have  been  e(fecti-d»  tk 
British  Government  and  its  allies  would  have  been  attacked* 

*'  In  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  question  I  have  omitted  pur* 
posely  to  introduce  any  reference  to  the  French.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  at  the  time  that  the  Governor- General  decided  on  the  part 
which  he  would  take  in  the  Mahratta  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  year  1S09, 
he  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  French  in  India ;  and  I  leave  tho^e  who 
will  peruse  this  memorandum  to  judge  how  much  this  event  would  have 
increased  the  difficulties  of  a  protracted  and  complicated  oegociationjagaiiifl 
which  one  of  the  parties  would  have  been  plotting  with  Amrtit  Rao  axid 
Holkar. 

"  I  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  the  meaaores 
adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  not  only  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  India,  but  that  to  have  adopted  any  other  measure! 
would  have  rendered  war  with  Holkar  nearly  certain,  and  war  with  tlir 
whole  Mahratta  nation  more  probable  than  it  could  be  under  asy  other 
coarse  of  events/* — Ibid,  p.  331. 

General  Wellealey  then  goes  on  to  consider  particular  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  to  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  objected  I 
but  as  we  have  not  gone  into  these  objections  specially,  it  w! 
be  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  answers  to  them. 

In  opposition  to  the  above-stated  conclusions,  Mr.  Mill 
his  History  considers  it  as  demonstrated,  that  the  treaty  of 
Bassein  was  the  cause  of  the  Mahratta  war;  he  maint 
that  the  war  was  not  necessary,  but  that  the  necessity  wt 
created  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  that  the  treaty  of  ] 
sein  being  the  work  of  the  Governor-General,  the  necctait 
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it  was,  which  existed  for  war  at  the  time  when  hos- 

lUilies  commenced,  was  undoubtedly  creutcd  by  the  Governor- 

Genend*'*    But  such  is  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  tliia 

question,  that  Mr*  Mill,  after  devoting  many  pages  of  his 

Histurj*  tn  the  discussion  of  it,  thus  concUides  : 

**  I  cjumot  aim  at  the  production  of  all  those  circumstances  on  both 

le»  of  Um  question  which  would  be  Qeressaty  to  be  produced  and  to  he 

!igh«d«  to  deraonBtrate  accuralely  ihe  probabiUties  of  good  or  of  evil  at- 

to  such  a  scheme  of  policy  as  that  of  the  subsidiary  alliaoces  of 

cmor- General  Wcllcsley,     I  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  reader 

ito  the  paths  of  inquiry,  and  leave  the  question  undecided. 

•*  In  summing  up  the  account  of  the  Treaty  of  Bossein,  we  can  only 

tberrfore  approach  to  a  determinate  conclusion.     On  the  one  side  there  is 

the  certain  and  the  enonnous  evil  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Mahratta  war  ; 

whether  the  subsidiary  alliances,  which  were  looked  to  for  compensation, 

calculated  to  yield  any  compensation,  and  did  not  rather  add  to  the 

s^  is  seen  to  he  at  the  least  exceedingly  doubtful f." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  different  conclusions  at  ^hich 
different  minds  may  arrive  respecting  the  policy  of  the  Mah- 
ratta war,  there  is  one  point  of  i^ew  in  which  that  wiu" 
(viewed,  though  it  othen^ise  may  be,  but  as  an  unnecessary 
interference  in  the  never*ending  petty  squabbles  of  a  few 
hordes  of  miserable  barbarians]  will  be  for  ever  memorable, 
and  to  Englishmen  for  ever  interesting ;  as  the  field,  namely, 
which  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  that  ever  led  En- 
.men  to  victory 

Victor  of  Aasye's  eastern  plain — 
Victor  of  all  the  fields  of  Spain, 

first  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  military  genius. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  those  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  obsening  them^  that  Anglo-Indian  functionaries  are  apt 
to  acquire  a  habit  of  employing  in  their  style  an  almost  Ori- 
entfil  magnificence  of  hyperbole  :  from  this  Governor-General 
Wcllealey  was  by  no  means  free  ;  but  his  brother,  the  Honour- 
able Arthiu-  Wellesley,  in  that  atmosphere  of  Oriental  bom- 
bast and  verbiage,  i>re9er\TS  in  those  papers  and  despatches 
of  his  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  these  volumes,  the 
iimplicity,  brevity  and  straight^forwardness  which  have  ever 
characterised  him.  We  know  no  military  man's  writings 
(aot  evL-u  excepting  Cesar's  Commentaries,  the  genuineness 
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of  which  has  indeed  been  doubted)^  which  give  us  a  high^ 
idea  of  the  writer's  capaciti^^  than  some  of  the  Duke  of  \Vc 
lington*s  despatches.  Of  the  moderns,  Marlborough's  ma 
resemble  them*  Napoleon  used  the  style  of  a  bi'aggart  ani 
a  mountebank  ;  most  of  the  French  "  heroes  **  indeed  arc  apt 
to  talk  somewhat  too  much  like  heroes  of  the  ancient  Pist 
breed ;  they  want  simplicity,  and  stmt  too  much  on  stilti 
Cromwell^s  stylc^  though  the  character  of  the  man  was 
bottom  thoroughly  English,  and  therefore  free  from  fripper 
whether  French  or  Oriental,  was  too  often  clouded  by 
fanaticism,  at  least  by  the  cant  of  his  party  and  his  age  ; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  is  a  model  of  that  noble  simplicii 
which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  of  a  great  mind.  Tal 
as  a  specimen  the  foOowing  description  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
gaum,  which  for  the  union  of  clearness  and  conciseness 
strongly  reminds  one  of  Csesar's  unpretending  and  bus 
like  narrative. 

"  Colonel  SteveDson'a  division  and  mine  both  marched  to  this  plA 
yesterday  ;  the  Colonel  having  with  great  prudence  and  propriety  hsAt 
on  the  28th  at  Hattec  Andorah  to  enable  me  to  co-operate  in  the  atu 
of  the  enemy.  We  found  on  onr  arrival  that  the  armies  of  both  chiefs  hi 
decamped  J  and  I   conld  perceive,  from  a  tovrer  in  Partcrly,  a  con/uaeii 
mass,  about  two  miles  beyond  Seraooly  and  Scindiah*s  old  camp^  which 
I  concluded  to  be  their  armies  in  march. 

"  The  troops  had  marched  a  great  distance  on  a  very  hot  day,  and  the 
fore  1  did  notthiDk  it  proper  to  pursue  them  ;  but  shortly  after  our  arriy 
here  bmlies  of  horse  appeared  in  our  front,  with  which  the  Mysore  hofl 
sklnnished  during  a  part  of  the  day  ;  and  when  I  went  out  to  push  forwa 
the  picqucts  of  the  infantry  to  support  the  Mysore  cavalr)%  and  to  take 
up  the  ground  of  our  encampment,  I  could  perceive  distinctly  a  long  liq 
of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  regularly  drawn  up  on  the  plains  of  J 
gaum,  immediately  in  front  of  that  village^  and  about  six  miles  from 
place,  at  which  1  intended  to  encamp. 

"  Although  late  in  the  day,  I  immediately  determined  to  attack  this 
army.  Accordingly  1  marched  on  in  one  column,  the  British  cavalry  lead- 
ing,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy's  line  i  covering  tlw 
rear  and  left  by  the  Mogul  and  Mysore  cavalr^^ 

"  The  enemy's  infantry  and  guns  were  in  the  left  of  tlicir  centra,  with 
a  body  of  cavalry  on  their  left,  Sciadiah's  army,  consisting  of  one  trry 
heavy  body  of  cavalry,  was  in  the  right,  having  upon  its  right  a  body  of 
Pindaries  and  other  light  troops.  Their  line  extended  above  liv«  tailtt, 
having  in  their  rear  the  village  and  extensive  gardens  and  endo5urr»  of 
Argaum,  and  in  their  front  a  plaiDj  which  however  was  much  cut  by  waU 
courses,  &c« 
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**  I  ftmcd  the  army  in  two  lines ;  the  mfantry  in  tke  first,  the  cavalry 
iD  the  srcoDd^  aod  supporting  the  right ;  and  the  Mogul  and  Mysore  ca- 
talry  the  left,  tiearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy,  with  the  right  rather 
idvftoced  to  pres»  upon  the  enemy's  left.  Some  little  time  elapsed  before 
lie  lines  coold  be  formed,  owing  to  a  part  of  the  infantry  of  my  divifiion 
irbich  led  the  column  having  got  into  some  confuBion^  Wlien  formed,  the 
whole  advanced  in  the  greatest  order ;  the  74th  and  78th  regiments  were 
itrykrd  by  a  large  body  (supposed  to  be  Paihdns),  and  alt  these  were  de- 
Urofycd*  Scindiah's  cavalry  charged  the  lat  batalton  6th  regiment,  which 
nii  on  the  left  of  our  line,  and  were  repulsed  ;  and  the  whole  line  retired 
ia  dbofiier  before  our  troops,  leaving  in  our  bandd  thirty-eight  piecea  of 
ciBiioa  ikod  all  their  ammunition. 

**  The  British  cavalry  then  pursued  them  for  several  miles,  and  destroyed 
|reat  DamberSj  and  took  many  elephants  and  camels,  and  much  baggage. 
The  Mogul  and  Mysore  cavalry  also  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  did  them 
great  mischief.  Some  of  the  latter  arc  still  following  them  ;  and  I  have 
wot  out  this  morning  all  of  the  Mysore,  Mogul  and  Mahratta  cavalry,  in 
order  to  secure  as  many  advantages  from  this  victory  as  can  be  galnedi 
Uid  complete  the  enemy's  confusion. 

••  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  the  action 
did  not  begin  till  late  in  the  day,  and  unfortunately  sufficient  daylight 
did  not  remain  to  do  all  that  I  could  have  wished ;  but  the  cavalry  con- 
tinued thcif  pursuit  by  moonlight,  and  all  the  troops  were  under  arms  till 
a  late  hour  in  the  night* 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  return  of  our  loss  in  this  action.  The 
troops  conducted  themselves  with  their  usual  bravery.  The  74th  and  78tli 
i^gimeats  had  a  particular  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  and 
Imvp  deserved  and  received  my  thanks.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  Co- 
1  ison  for  the  advice  and  assistance  I  received  from  him ;  to  the 

h  LieuL-Colonel  St.  Leger  for  the  manner  in  which  he  led  on 

the  British  cavalry* ;  and  to  Lieut-Colonels  Wallace,  Adams  (who  com- 
manded Lieut -Colonel  Harness's  brigade,  the  latter  being  absent  on  ac- 
count of  severe  indisposition),  Haliburton,  Macleane,  Pogson  and  Major 
HuddIe«tone,  who  commanded  brigades  of  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  to  Major 
Campbell  commanding  the  94th  regiment ;  to  Captain  Beauman  command- 
ing the  artillery  with  the  division  under  my  immediate  command;  to  Captain 
Burke  commanding  the  artillery  with  the  subsidiary  force  ;  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  staff  with  my  division,  and  belonging  to  the  subsidiary  force, 

"  I  have  also  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  the  Mogul  cavalry  under 

ilahut  Khan,  and  the  Mysore  cavalry  under  Bistnapah  Pundit,  distin- 
Efttished  themselves.     ITie  former  took  a  standard  from  Scindiah's  troops. 

"The  Mahratta  cavalry  were  not  engaged,  asthe  person  who  went  to  them 

with  orders  missed  his  road.    Amrut  Kao  was  not  in  the  action,  aa  he  had 

encamped  some  distance  ift  my  rear  on  the  2Sth,  and  he  could  not  march 

'  tin  whole  distance  to  Parterly  yesterday  morning  ;  but  he  sent  for  orders 

i  toon  as  be  beard  that  I  intended  to  attack  the  enemy. 
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**  i  propose  to  mafcb  tomorrow  towards  G aw tl-ghur^  and  I  ahull  ]i 
time  in  attucking  that  place. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lord, 

*•  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient 

"  And  fiittbful  humble  servant, 

**  AnTHtra  W&i.uibijiy/'  j 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  Genernl  Welleslcy^s  way  of 
distributing  that  valuable  commodity  praise,  as  exhibit 
in  the  above  letter,  with  some  men^s  prodigal  dispensntion 
it,  whereby  they  render  it  of  little  or  no  value.  "  The  troops^j 
says  General  Wellesley^  '^  conducted  themselves  with  the 
usual  bravery,'*  that  is,  they  and  the  ofRcers  whom  he  nomi 
all  did  their  duty.  According  to  the  usual  Oriental  and  Frcnc 
rhodomontade,  they  would  have  displayed  a  heroism  and 
formed  achievements  "  unparalleled  in  history ;  '*  and  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  praise  and  fine  words  would  have  been 
emptied  out  upon  the  occasion  5  so  that  nothing  would  have 
been  left  for  futtire  occasions^  and  thus  one  very  \  aluable 
cheap  instrument  for  procuring  efficient  ser\4ce,  in  the  hand 
of  him  who  has  to  lead  others,  would  have  been  at  once  el 
hausted. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  policy  i 
Lord  Wellesley's  wars,  there  can  be  none  respecting 
claim  to  the  possession  of  administrative  talents  of  a  very  big 
order.  Even  those  who  are  the  least  disposed  to  approve 
the  policy  of  his  wars,  admit  that  he  possessed  extraordina 
talents  as  a  nder.  '^  The  Governor-General/*  observes  M 
Mill  (Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  101),  ^*  amid  the  talents  for  conimantj 
^'  which  he  possessed  in  a  very  utui^uiU  degree,  displayed  twfl 
*^  qualities  of  primary  importance  ;  he  has  seldom  been  1 
"  passed  in  the  skill  with  which  he  made  choice  of  his  ins 
"  ments ;  and  having  made  choice  of  his  instruments,  he  coa 
^*  municated  to  them,  with  full  and  unsparing  hands,  tti 
*^  powers  which  were  necessary  for  the  end  they  were  ei 
'^  ployed  to  accomplish,'*  In  no  instance  was  this  skill  mo| 
signally  displayed  than  in  his  selection  of  his  brothers  M«J€ 
General  Wellcsley  (now  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  and  Mi 
Henr)^  WeUesley  (now  Lord  Cowley).  Tlic  Marquess  Wi 
lesley  might  assuredly  say  with  far  more  truth  than  dov 
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gtatesmen  of  nepotistical  notoriety  have  said^  that  he  had  em- 
ployed his  relatives  in  very  important  affairs^  because  they 
were  the  fittest  persons  he  could  find  for  the  purpose ;  the 
most  efficient  instruments  for  accomplishing  the  end  in  view. 
Nevertheless^  so  strong  does  the  impression  seem  to  be  among 
men  against  what  is  called  nepotism^  or  a  supposed  disposition 
to  prefer  relatives  before  other  men  of  higher  claims^  that  the 
appmntment  of  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  to  the  government  of 
Oude,  and  of  Major-General  Wellesley  to  the  staff  of  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Fort  St.  George,  appear  not  to  have  been  viewed 
with  entire  satisfaction  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  respectively.  The  following  letter  from 
General  Wellesley,  written  with  his  usual  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity, will  explain  what  we  allude  to  in  his  case. 

MajW'  General  WeHe$ley  to  Lieutenant-  General  Lake. 

"  Bombay,  April  23rd,  1804. 
"  Sia, 
"  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  at  a  time  lilce  the  present  I  trouble 
yoaQpoD  a  subject  relating  only  to  myself,  but  I  hope  that  the  extraordinary 
drounstances  which  have  induced  me  to  trouble  you  will  be  my  excuse. 
^  AboTe  a  year  and  a  half  have  now  elapsed  since  my  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General  was  announced  in  India,  and  since  Lieutenant-General 
Staut,  unsolicited  by  me,  in  a  manner  most  gratifying  to  my  feelings, 
recommended  to  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  that  I  should  be  ap- 
pobted  to  the  Staff  of  that  Presidency.  Since  that  period  accounts  have 
rtscbed  England  that  I  had  been  appointed  to  the  Staff  in  the  manner  to 
^'luch  I  have  above  alluded,  and  that  I  had  the  command  of  a  body  of 
^ps  employed  in  this  country.  From  recent  appointments  made,  I  judge 
tbat  the  ^aff  in  India  must  have  been  under  discussion  lately,  and  that 
^y  ippointment  must  have  drawn  the  attention  of  His  Royal  Highness 
^Commander-in-Chief,  and  of  His  Majesty;  but  I  find  that  no  con- 
^^^nutioD  has  been  made,  or  notice  taken  of  this  appointment. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances,  however  flattering  in  other  respects,  it 
^  become  of  an  ambiguous  nature  ;  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  it 
'^tB  with  the  approbation  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- in- 
^f,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  His  Royal  Highness  may  appoint 
Mother  officer  to  the  situation  which  I  fill ;  and  at  all  events,  I  do  not 
^QceJTe  it  to  be>  creditable,  and  I  am  not  desirous  to  remain  in  a  military 
situation  in  His  Majesty's  service,  my  appointment  to  which  has  not  been 
*PproTed  by  His  Royal  Highness  and  by  His  Majest)'. 

'*  I  am  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  very  anxious  to  return  to  Europe, 
^  I  have  to  request  your  Excellency's  permission  to  do  so  ;  if  I  should 
Obtain  it,  I  propose  to  resign  the  appointments  which  I  hold  under  the 
K^^ernment  of  Fort  St.  George,  when  an  opportunity  will  offer  for  my 
^^turn. 
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**  Uf»OQ  the  occanton  ol*  making  this  request.  I  beg  to  assure  Your 
cellency,  that  in  case  you  should  grant  it«  I  do  not  intend  to  atiul  i 
of  your  leave  as  tong  as  I  can  be  of  the  smallest  serv'ice  to  Your  Excelte 
operations^  or  as  I  can  forward  the  objects  of  the  Govpmor*Genc 
{>olicy  in  this  country,  unless  [  shall  find  an  officer  has  actually  bee 
pointed  to  fill  the  situation  which  I  hold  upon  the  Staffs 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

'*  With  the  greatest  respect, 
*'  Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  humble  servant^ 
'*  AftTHra  Wan-aat 

Although,  as  stated  in  the  above  letter,  it  was  at  Lietitcnd 
General  Stuart's  recommendation  that  Major-General  \i 
lesley  received  his  appointment,  it  was  probably  conject 
at  home  that  his  relationship  to  the  Governor-General 
something  to  do  with  it.     But  supposing  it  had  been 
solely   by   the  Governor-General,  and  supposing  also 
Major-General  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been  a  man  of  equjU 
talent  with  the  Duke  of  York,  his  brother  had  as  much 
to  make  his  appointment,  as  the  Duke  of  Yorlrs  father  1 
to  make  him  Commander-in-Chief.     As  it  is,  who  does 
sec  the  consequences  of  a  great  nation  being  governed  byl 
old  woman  ? 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  volume  of  Lord  Wcl- 
lesley^s  despatches,  are  printed  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
letters,  some  of  which  are  amusing  for  precisely  the  sa 
reason  that  Tippoo  Sultaun's  are  so,  viz.  as  showing  the 
tleness  and  weakness  of  human  nature  through  a  finely  dc 
rated  but  thin  and  transparent  veil  intended  to  conceal  tl 
qualities.  These  letters  usually  commence  with  hyperboll 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  Marquess  VC.  ".  ", 
Indian  administration,  and  then  fly  off  with  a  very  -  ;  l 
into  the  subject  far  more  substantially  interesting  to 
writer,  of  a  modest  request  of  countenance  and  patronage! 
some  friend  or  relative,  as  may  be  conjectured,  of  extracj 
nary  merit,  but  inadequate  success.  Tliere  is  one 
amusing  epistolarj^  effusion  of  the  once  celebrated  Duct 
of  Gordon,  by  comparing  which  with  the  specimens  givcB 
a  preceding  page  of  the  epistolary  style  of  Tippoo  Sulta^ 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  a  certain  *  "* 
of  civilisation  attained,  produces  in  iii<  i 
distance  from  each  other  of  nearly  half  the  circumference 
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fle  globe,  a  certain  Bimilarity  in  the  trains  of  ideas^  and  in 
the  mode  o£  giving  expression  to  those  trains  in  words.  Al- 
though strongly  tempted  to  do  so^  we  shall  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  privil^e  which  the  publication  of  these  letters  gives 
tu,  of  transferring  any  of  them  to  our  pages^  because  they 
relate  mostly  to  pri\^te  matters ;  and  for  the  reasons  given  in 
the  preceding  sentences  we  should  think  the  publication  of 
them  not  calculated  to  afford  much  gratification  to  the  parties 
interested, — or,  if  they  are  dead,  to  their  surviving  relatives. 


Article  VII. 

The  Bench  and  the  Bar.  By  the  Author  of  "  Random  Recol- 
lections of  the  Lords  and  Commons,^^  "  The  Great  Me- 
tropolis,'* &c.,  &c.     Colbum,  London,  1837. 

Condom  Recollections  of  the  Hotise  of  Commons.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.,  London,  1836. 

^fondrnn  Recollections  of  the  Hoiise  of  Lords  from  the  year 
1830  to  1836,  incltiding  personal  Sketches  of  the  leading 
Members.  By  the  Author  of  "  Random  Recollections  of 
the  House  of  Commons.^'  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don, 1836. 

In  the  ^  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
P«ge202,  we  find  the  following  passage :  "  James  Hogg,  the 

*  Ettrick  Shepherd,  mentions  in  his  Autobiography,  that  the 
"  first  time  he  saw  Mr.  Gait,  the  left  ear  of  that  celebrated 
^  ^ter  was  completely  concealed  from  view  by  the  height  or 

*  depth,  call  it  which  you  please,  of  his  collar.    Mr.  Gait  once 

*  alluded,  in  conversation  with  me,  to  this  statement  of  Hogg, 
^  ^hich  he  characterized  as  altogether  unfounded^  but  charita- 
^  %  ascribed  it  to  some  imperfection  of  memory  or  other  un- 
**  intentional  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  i, 
" however y*  continues  our  author,  "  only  speak  the  words  of 
'*  ^'futh?^  James  Hogg  richly  deserved  a  rebuke  for  this  de- 
P^ure  from  the  fact,  and  who  so  fit  to  record  it  against  him 
^  the  author  of  these  most  accurate  Recollections.   The  cha-' 
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racter  of  this  writer's  former  productions  had  prepared  os  to 
receive  from  his  pen  an  accoiiiit  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar, 
wherein  the  accuracy  of  detail  would  be  found  to  vie  with  the 
brilliancy  of  his  colouring  and  the  striking  originality  of  his 
Nor  have  we  been  disappointed*     Few  men  could 


views. 


have  approached  the  several  tasks  which  he  has  so  satisfac- 
torily performed  with  greater  advantages ;  he  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  much  intercourse  with  distinguished  men^  for  he 
records  numerous  observations  addressed  to  him  persona 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  OTonneU,  the  late  Mr.  Cobh 
and  others,  and  he  was  favoured,  in  many  respects,  with  un- 
exampled facilities,  *'  The  Author/'  we  are  informed  in  the 
Preface  to  one  of  his  works,  ^*  during  a  very  regular  at- 
^'  tendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  several  years  past  i 
**  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  of  w^hat  was  most  mterest 
*'  in  the  proceedings,  as  well  as  of  the  personal  and  oratorio 
^^  peculiarities  of  the  leading  members.'*  The  same  taste, 
have  reason  to  believe,  leads  him  to  an  equally  regidar  attend 
ance  in  the  law  courts  while  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  where 
he  perseveres  in  the  same  laudable  habit  of  taking  notea  of 
the  proceedings. 

Our  business  is  not  now  with  the  ^'Recollections/'  but 
fore  applying  ourselves  to  the  "  Bench  and  the  Bar,"  we  mi 
be  permitted  to  malce  a  few  selections  from  the  authors  othd 
books,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  ventured  to  form  such  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pre- 
sent. Indeed  the  three  works  ought  not  to  be  altogether 
sundered;  for,  diversified,  as  they  necessarily  are,  by  the 
nature  of  the  subjects,  Uiere  are  yet  many  strong  points  of 
family  likeness  between  them  ;  in  each  we  find  the  same  be* 
nevolent  utili^  of  design,  the  same  fidelity  in  the  portraits, 
and  the  same  enviable  felicity  of  distribution  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  work.  But  the  passages  which  we  thus  ext4iict 
must  be  neither  many  nor  copious, — hint«  merely  from  whii 
the  reader  may  learn  what  mines  of  valuable  and  sing 
information  arc  open  to  him  who  chooses  to  consult  the  wc 
themselves. 

We  had  no  idea  that  Mr,  Croker  was  the  sort  ••!  ^tL  i  ^oi 
author  describes: — "  In  person,  Mr.  Croker  is  tall  and 
'•  made.    He  is  full  six  feet  in  height,  *  *  *  Nature,  ficcordiji|f 
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*  lo  the  repre^en tat  ions  of  his  opponents^  intended  him  for  a 

*  Tory,  and  education  forwarded  the  purposes  of  nature.  *  *  ♦ 
**  He  not  only  hated  the  abstraction  of  Uberalism^  but  to 
**  have  ftsaociated^  even  in  the  private  relations  of  life,  with 

f  men  holding  liberal  principles  would  have  been  in  his  view 
''ao  enormous  an  offence  against  propriety,  that  he  could 
**  ucTer  have  for^ven  himself  had  he  committed  it/*  What^ 
after  this,  becomes  of  the  caUimnies  which  imputed  to  Mr- 
€!roker  a  tendency  to  extreme  patriotism  in  his  youth,  which 
ftepresented  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  as  the  author 
€jf  a  liberal  book  on  "  the  State  of  Ireland,  past  and  present,'* 
waiif  even  so  late  as  Uie  yeiu-  1827j  described  him  as  actively 
intri^uiiig  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Cannings  Whiggish  admi- 
iiistration  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  **  generally  displays  a  watch-chain  on  his 
**  breast,  with  a  bunch  of  gold  seals  of  unusually  large  dimen- 
**  sions  and  great  splendour*     He  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
**  dandy,  and  yet  he  sacrifices  a  good  deal  to  the  graces.     1 
^^  hardly  know  a  public  man  who  dresses  in  better  taste.** 
TThia  is  importxmt,  and  some  of  it  is  new.     We  have  next  a 
«lcver  exposure  of  one  of  Sir  Robert's  favourite  oratorical  ar- 
^Scea.     It  appears  tliat  he  adopts  a  practice,  ^*  when  speak- 
ing on  any  great  question,"  of  striking  the  box  which  lies 
mm  the  table,  "  at  regular  intcrv  ais,  with  his  right  hand.'^ 
This  is  not  done  without  a  motive.     •'  On  an  average  he  gives 
— •*  it  two  strokes  in  a  minute ;  and  as  these  are  given  with 
^  great  force,  and  the  box  w  remarkable  for  its  acoustic  pro- 
*^  per  ties  ^  the  sound  is  distinctly  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
*'  House,  and  considerably  aids  the  effect  which  his  speech 
*'  would  otherwise  produce,"     But  our  author  hfis  detected 
LSir  Robert  in  a  more  serious  matter*     We  find  that,  although 
f  iltrays  disclaiming  any  anxiety  for  office,  he  is  in  reality  most 
wixious  for  it,  so  much  so  as  to  feel  "  quite  uncon^ortable  in 
i njJpMt/ioa/*     The  mode  in  which  our  author  made  this  dis- 
coveiy  was  accidental.     In  the  speech  on  the  Irish  Church 
question,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  his  ministry,  Sir  Robert 
AjcUred  that  he  was  quite  indifferent  about  oflfice,  "  and  was 
""^rc  than  usually  jocular."      He   carried  it  on   ^rith   the 
*^t  air  he  could ;  but  he  knew  not  of  the  eye  that  was  upon 
**^  all  the  while ; — ^*  this  indifference  was  affected,  not  real ; 
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"  and  his  jokes  were  only  jokes  in  words^  not  in  spirit  5  far  I 
^^  chanced  to  see  him  on  his  way  home  after  the  division^  and  a 
^*  more  perfect  picture  of  disappointed  ambition  I  never  saw  in 
^'  my  life.  Lavater  was  right  in  this  instance^  though  he 
'^  should  be  wrong  in  every  other :  the  emotions  of  Sir  Ro- 
**  bert's  mind  were  visibly  expressed  in  his  countenance/' 

Mr.  Goulboum  ^^  may  be  considered  a  handsome  man^ 
^^  though  his  head  has^  of  late  years^  leaned  a  little  to  the  left 
"  side/' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  voice  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  W, 
Wynn :  ^'  you  would  sometimes  think  that  the  sound  prc- 
^^  ceeded  from  the  back  of  his  head  instead  of  from  his 
«  mouth." 

Lord  Stanley  "  seems  always  out  of  temper,  and  his  coun- 
tenance does  not  in  this  respect  do  liim  injustice." 

Lord  John  Russell  ^^  is  one  of  the  worst  speakers  in  the 
House"! 

The  style  of  Mr.  O'Connell  reminds  the  author  of  Tacitus ! 
chiefly,  it  appears,  because  ^^  his  ideas  flow  too  rapidly  on 
"  him  to  allow  him  to  elaborate  his  diction."  *  *  *  ^^  He  inva- 
*^  riably  wears  a  dark  green  siutout,  except  on  St.  Patricias 
^^  day,  or  when  at  some  dinner  party,  when  his  coat  is  black, 
"  and  of  the  usual  cut."  What  can  be  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  mo- 
tive for  excepting  the  day  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  Ireland  ? 

'*  There  are  few  men  in  the  House  who  confine  themselves 
'^  more  strictly  to  the  subject  of  debate  "  than  Mr.  Shiel. 

^^  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  member  for  Maynooth  (!),  is  by  far 
^*  the  best  specimen  of  a  wild  Irishman, — '  wild'  in  Lady  Mor- 
*'  gan's  sense  of  the  term — in  the  House." 

The  late  Mr.  Ruthven  was  a  singular  instance  of  a  man 
having  the  general  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar,  ^'  unth- 
^^  out  being  able  to  speak  the  English  language  at  alU^ 

The  Irish  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  about 
sixty,  and  they  are  *^  all,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  Roman 
CathoUcs." 

Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  is  no  favourite  with  our 
author;  '^  he  is  artificial  throughout — the  mere  creature  of 
*^  self-discipline — in  all  his  exhibitions  in  the  House.  You 
^*  see  art  and  affectation  in  his  very  personal  appearance,  in 
^^  his  mode  of  dressing,  and  in  his  every  movement.     One  of 
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'^  iu6  schoolfellows  has  told  me^  that  at  school  he  was  as  much 
^  noted  for  his  attention  to  the  cut  of  his  coat  as  to  his  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  He  is  the  same  man  still.  He  is  a  great 
patron  of  the  tailor  and  perruquier.  He  is  always  dressed 
^  in  the  extreme  of  fashion.  He  sometimes  affects  a  modesty 
^^  of  demeanour ;  but  it  is  too  transparent  to  deceive  any  one 
^  who  has  the  least  discernment J*^ 
Dr.  Bowring  **  stands  unrivalled  as  a  polyglot.*' 
It  is  with  great  pain  that  we  discover  the  extent  to  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  carries  his  heterodoxy.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular thing  to  meet  with  an  archbishop  whose  "  theological 
creed *'  is  discovered  to  be  ''at  direct  variance  with  the  leading 
*  doctrines  embodied  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church 
"  to  which  he  belongs  f*  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
of  it,  for  a  Uttle  lower  down  in  the  same  page  we  are  informed 
that  one  of  the  "  heterodox  notions  that  the  Right  Reverend 
*^  Prelate  is  said  to  hold^  is^  that  the  moral  law  was  superseded 
^iy  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  tJiaty  consequently ^  it  is 
^  not  binding  on  Christians J^  This  is  frightful  if  it  be  true, 
and  its  truth  should  be  inquired  into.  We  would  suggest 
Colonel  Perceval  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  conduct  the 
Miquiiy,  as  he  has  taken  the  Irish  Church  under  his  especial 
protection,  and  we  find  him  classed  by  our  author  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  ''  Religious  Members^ 

There  is  no  member  of  either  House  for  whom,  personally 

®^  oratorically,  our  author  professes  so  high  an  admiration, 

^^  whose  defence  he  is  so  ready  to  undertake  against  all 

^^Hers,  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter :  he  acknowledges  that  the 

^i^hop  "  looks  like  the  innocent  rose/^  but  vnXL  not  allow  any- 

"^y  to  hint  that  he  ''  is  tJie  serpent  under  it/^    ''  He  "  (the 

*^iahop)  ''  possesses  a  tall,  finely  formed  figure,  which,  with  his 

Ikandsome,  intellectual  countenance,  is  very  imposing.  *  *  * 

llis  dark  hair,  like  the  quills  of  the  fretful  porcupine,  stands 

On  end  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head,  not  naturally,  but  is 

Xnade  to  do  so  by  the  aid  of  a  comb, — to  display,  no  doubt,  to 

^    the  greatest  advantage,  his  finely  developed  forehead.  *  *  * 

J  know  of  no  member  of  either  House  whose  appearance, 

Token  speaking,  is  more  fascinating  than  that  of  the  Right 

Reverend  Gentleman,^^ 

Lord  Brougham's  style  ^^  resembles  the  Johnsonian  more 
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^  than  the  Addisonian,  and  yet  it  is  in  many  respects  unlike 
**  the  former.  *  *  *  Lord  Brougham^  in  all  his  attacks,  ffoe» 
^^  straight  forward  to  the  citadel  at  once,  which  he  assails  in 
^  the  true  battering-ram  style.^  Of  Lcnnd  Brougham's  lite- 
rary labours,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  ^his  contributions 
<^  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  alone  would^  were  they  collected, 
^  make  ten  or  twelve  ordinary-sized  volumes,  and  his  pen  is 
<^  still  constantly  at  work  on  one  or  more  periodicals.  In  ad- 
^  dition  to  the  articles  he  continues  to  furnish  to  the  EidSn- 
*'  burghy  he  is  understood  to  be  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
«  British  and  Foreign  Review.^ 

We  were  not  before  aware  that  there  is  an  ^*  express  sta- 
^*  tute  which  prohibits  the  publication  of  the  debates  of  the 
«  two  Houses,'^  for  the  Eolation  of  which  **  every  journal  in 
kingdom  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted/* 

But,  seduced  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  author's  style  and 
the  novelty  of  his  statements,  we  have  wandered  too  fiur  from 
our  subject.  We  now  return  to  ''  the  Bench  and  the  Bar.'' 
The  sketches  of  judicial  character  are  preceded  by  an  intro- 
ductory chapter,  in  which  the  writer  professes  to  treat  of  the 
origin,  constitution  and  peculiar  powers  of  the  superior  courts  ; 
and  he  tells  us  that  in  undertaking  this  task  he  relies  on  his 
ability  to  ^*  conununicate  much  information  which  will  be  at 
once  new  and  interesting.''  We  do  not  quote  this  remark 
with  a  view  to  cavil  at  the  appearance  in  it  of  a  certain  air  of 
complacency,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  only  the  honest  self- 
reliance  of  one  who  scorns  to  affect  imnecessary  humility ;  but 
it  occiu^  to  us  that  the  word  new  is  not  exactly  the  most  happily 
chosen  epithet  that  he  could  have  used  on  this  occasion.  He 
has  profited  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  labours  of  his 
celebrated  predecessor  Blackstone,  from  whose  chapter  on  the 
same  subject  he  transcribes  whole  sentences, — ^taking  care, 
however,  to  improve  the  phraseology  occasionally,  as  by  the 
substitution  of  the  word  ^  locomotive^^  in  the  place  of  "  move^ 
able/^  and  the  like.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view  our 
author's  strictures  on  the  law  courts  cannot  exactly  be  called 
new ;  but  we  hasten  to  admit  the  adroitness  with  which,  by 
the  entire  misapprehension  of  Blackstone's  meaning,  he  con- 
trives to  invest  those  passages  with  a  character  of  undeniable 
originality.    A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  note 
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at  tlie  bottom  of  page  18;,  where  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
ibDowing  terms  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  **  Even  actions  of  debt  mayy  however,  under 
**  certain  circumstances^  and  by  the  plaintiff  having  recourse 
'^  to  certain  expensive  and  troublesome  forms,  be  brought  be- 
'*  fore  this  court,  though  we  never  hear  of  any  suci  cases.^^ 

Oh  DO  I  we  never  mention  them,  their  name  Is  never  hesid* 

Now,  the  corresponding  passage  in  Blackstone  runs  thus, 

id  we  are  tempted  to  give  it  entire,  to  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 

^n^eciate  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  more  modern  of  the  two 

^r^ommentators  has  contrived  to  vary  the  meaning  of  the  other : 

*^'  But  no  action  of  debt  or  detinue,  or  other  mere  civil  action, 

^^  can,  by  the  comtnon  law^  be  prosecuted  by  any  subject  in  this 

**  court  by  origifial  writ  out  of  Chancery  ;  though  an  action  of 

^*  debt,  given  by  statute^  may  be  brought  in  the  Iving^s  Bench 

^*  is  well  as  in  the  Common  Pleas,     And  yet  this  court  might 

^  always  ha^e  held  plea  of  any  civil  action  (other  than  actions 

^  real)  provided  the  defendant  was  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  in 

^  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  or  prison  keeper  of  this  court,  for 

^  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  other  offence.     And  in  process 

'**  of  lime,  it  began,  by  a  fiction,  to  hold  plea  of  all  personal 

^  actions  whatever^  and  has  continued  to  do  so  for  a</€9"    We 

were  a  good  deal  puzzled  at  first  by  this  serious  discrepancy 

between  the  two  authorities  ;  but  we  think  we  have  discovered 

m  etoe  by  w  hich  it  may  be  accounted  for ;  our  author  seems 

to  attach  a  peculiar  meaning  of  his  own  to  the  word  personal 

as  applied  to  actions  at  law,  for  we  find  htm  saying  a  little 

forther  on,  in  speaking  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  ^'  that 

"  the  purpose  principally  contemplated  by  its  original  insti- 

**  tution  was  the  hearing  of  all  dvil  actions  between  subject 

^  and  subject  J  but  in  process  of  time  its  jurisdiction  began, 

"  and  still  continues,  to  embrace  joer^o/wi/  and  mixed  actions/* 

We  had  hitherto  supposed  that  in  the  term  civil  actions  all 

Idods  of  actions  between  subject  and  subject  were  included ; 

whether  real  actions,  that  is,  actions  for  the  recovery  of  reid 

estate  ;  personal  actions,  for  matters  affecting  the  person  or 

petsooal  estate ;  and  mixed  actions,  that  is,  actions  for  acom* 

bin«d  injury  to  the  real  and  personal  estate.  Our  accomplished 

&iead  appears  to  take  quite  a  different  view  of  these  matters^ 
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and  to  suppose  that  from  the  catalogue  of  ciTil  actions  all  ac- 
tions personal  are  excluded.  He  seems  to  understand  the 
words  ^  civil"  and  ^^  personal''  in  that  more  familiar  and  less 
technical  sense  wherein  a  man  is  said  to  cease  to  be  cm/ when 
he  becomes  personal.  According  to  him  a  personal  action 
should  be  taken  to  mean  an  action  for  being  personaly — snch^ 
for  example^  as  are  sometimes  successfully  prosecuted  against 
scribbling  Paul  Prys,  ^*  Random  RecoUectors,"  narrators  of 
defamatory  and  libellous  stories,  and  similar  offenders  against 
the  decencies  of  civilized  life. 

We  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  trace  the  source  of  a 
few  of  the  inaccuracies  which  have  crept  in  among  the  author's 
statements,  and  we  flatter  oiu-selves  that  we  have  occasionally 
discovered  the  cause  of  his  errors,  and  the  means  also  by  which 
in  some  of  his  future  editions  he  may  correct  a  portion  of  them. 
We  suspect  that  he  has  been  consulting  a  not  very  recent  edi- 
tion of  Blackstone's  (Commentaries.  Engaged  as  he  was  in  his 
antiquarian  researches,  we  cannot,  however  we  may  regret  the 
circumstance,  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  omitted 
to  note  some  important  events  which  have  occurred  in  his  own 
time.  Acts  of  ParUament  have  been  passed  since  Blackstone 
wrote,  and  other  changes  have  been  introduced  materially  af- 
fecting the  constitution  and  assimilating  the  practice  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  different  courts.  Of  all  these  changes  our  firiend 
is  unconscious.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  teU  us  of 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  real  actions, 
and  of  an  a[)peal  from  the  Common  Pleas  to  the  Queen's 
Bench,  the  fact  being  that  real  actions  are  abolished,  and  the 
appeal  is  now  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  No  wonder  that 
he  should  fall  into  a  hundred  similar  errors.  No  wonder  that 
we  should  be  informed  that  the  judges  of  the  land  are  twelve 
in  number ;  these  things  were  so  once,  but  they  are  so  no 
longer ;  the  apostolic  number  of  the  judges  was  increased 
some  years  since  to  fifteen ! — that  old  edition  of  Blackstone 
has  done  a  deal  of  mischief. 

In  the  figurative  language  which  our  author  loves  to  employ, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  Bail  Court  is  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  what  a  chapel-of-case  is  to  a  church,"  and  this,  be- 
cause ^^  it  assists  in  disposing  of  the  business  which  has  ac- 
cumulated in  the  larger  court ;"  now,  with  all  deference,  we 
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cannot  hdp  suspecting  from  this  curious  statement  that  our 
author's  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  matters  falls  somewhat 
short  of  that  which  he  habitually  displays  on  legal  topics.  For 
what  arrears  of  business  can  the  parish  church  turn  over  from 
time  to  time  to  the  chapel-of-ease  ?  What  analogy  is  there 
between  a  bail  court  and  a  chapel?  In  the  celebration  of 
baptismal  rites^  perhaps^  some  faint  resemblance  might  be 
traced:  god&thers  and  godmothers  are  sponsorSy  binding 
themselves  for  the  performance  by  the  neophyte  of  certain 
undertakings  they  may  be  termed  spiritual  bail ;  and  they 
will  be  either  bail  above  or  bail  belowy  according  as  the  prin- 
cipal is  well-  or  ill-disposed.  But  we  always  supposed  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  be  a  supplemental  churchy  and  not  a  mere  extra 
establishment  to  clear  off  accumulations. 

From  the  tone  in  which  the  author  expresses  himself  on  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  bailing 
prisoners^  we  collect  that  he  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  protected  too  much^  and  that  the 
power  of  the  courts  in  this  respect,  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
tbe  safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  informs  us  that  the 
court  has  power  to  ^^  bail  parties  illegally  committed  to  prison 
"  either  by  the  Sovereign  and  Council,  or  by  either  House  of 

*  IWliament ;  nay,  so  great  are  its  powers,  that  it  may,  if  it 
^  please  {and  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which  it  lias  done 

*  lo),  bail  persons  who  have  been  imprisoned  according  to  the 
most  obvious  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  !'*    Monstrous  and 

^gerous  prerogatives !  When  will  that  day,  to  be  marked 
^th  a  white  chalk,  arrive  when  none  shall  be  bailed  save  those 
^bo  have  been  illegally  imprisoned} 

But  the  powers  of  this  court  are  altogether  too  large.  If 
fte  safety  of  the  state  be  perilled  on  the  one  hand,  it  will 
be  seen  on  the  other,  that  the  hberties  of  the  subject  rest  on 

*  somewhat  capricious  foundation.  It  seems  that  the  courts 
rf  record  are  "  instituted  by  his  (the  King's)  letters  patent^  and 
"  bave  the  power,  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves  [happy  re- 
"  striction !]  of  fining  and  imprisoning  those  who  incur  tlmr  dis- 
^pkasure.^^  And  we  arc  informed  that  a  certain  clause  (in 
tbe  letters  patent y  we  suppose,  which  were  litera  clausa  to  all 
tbe  world  before  these  alarming  disclosures)  has  conferred 
^pon  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  *^  the  discretionary  power 
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*'  o(  inflicting  summary  punishment  in  any  way  that  it 
«  think  6t,  whether  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  other  iafo-j 
**  mous  punishment/'  on  any  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects.    And 
againj  we  learn  that  "  it  can  put  an  end  to  the  proceedinj 
any  other  court  in  the  most  arbitrary  or  summary  mauui 
words  which  the  erudite  author  evidently  uses  as  synon; 
All  these  things,  and  a  great  deal  more  which  we  have  not 
to  copy,  are  certainly  somewhat  inconsistent  \rith  that 
of  liberty  an  EngHsliman  is  so  prone  to  indulge  in ;  but,  Di 
thcless,  we  are  not  w  ithout  an  antidote.  It  is  consoling  to  kj 
that  clothed  as  the  judges  are  with  a  giant^s  strength  Uk 
not  tyrannous  enough  to  think  of  using  it  like  a  giant;  bul 
the  contrary  that  they  deport  themselves  with  a  degree  of 
dour,fiur-dealing  and  meekness,  for  which  nobody  (if  our  aul 
did  not  tell  us  so)  would  have  thought  of  giving  them  ci 
As  relates  to  their  judgments  for  instance,  matters  in  w 
the  ^*  amour  propre'^  of  judges  might  be  supposed  to 
some  little  influence  over  their  minds,  see  how  beautifully 
conduct  themselves :  "  So  fai'  from  regretting  that  their 
**  sions  may  be  reversed  by  a  superior  tribunal,  (hey  hesUate 
**  to  ^ive  ani/y  but  refer  the  case  to  the  judges  in  the  C 
^'  of  Exchequer  Chamber."  But  why  will  not  the  Excb 
Chamber  imitate  this  noble  candour,  and  send  the  ball  fl; 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  refusing  to  decide  in  their  turn 
Such  virtue  we  can  tell  them  would  be  its  own  reward,  for  the 
consequence  (to  be  dreaded  only  by  corrupt  or  timid  tribu- 
nals) could  never  overtake  them  ;  the  fact  being,  that  a  dflU 
»ion  which  has  not  been  given  never  can  be  ret^erscd,    A^H 
we  see  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  there  is  no  reality 
whatever  in  this  pleasant  picture. 

But  it  is  time  that  this  sketeher  should  be  treated  wiA 
greater  seriousness.     Ho  has  presumed  to  attempt  an 
sition  upon  the  pubHc,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  indecent  fi 
should  be  exposed.  Violent  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
and  weekly  press  to  puff  this  book  into  notice,  and  those 
are  stiU  repeated  from  day  to  day ;  it  is  right  that  an  attci 
should  be  made  to  counteract  the  dissenunatiun  uf  so  mi 
error.     The  author's  unfitness  for  his  task  has  already 
shown  in  his  gross  ignorance  on  all  legal  matters,  and  hi«  ii 
pacity  to  understand  what  he  reads  concenuug  them ;  ii  nou 
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for  us  to  ex]iose  the  surprising  bluudcrs  which 
lily  making  about  every  person  and  tiling  he  at- 
iempts  la  describe ;  his  want  of  that  ordinary  apprehension 
which  enables  a  man  to  perceive  the  point  of  a  etorj^,  and  of 
tiut  common  faculty  which  qualities  him  for  transmitting  it 
unimpaired  to  others.     Books  of  this  description,  even  when 
coiDpOed  by  competent  persons,  are  at  best  but  doubtful  evi- 
deaceii  (jf  a  souud  literary  taste  in  the  public.   The  popularity 
of  such  works  strikes  us  rather  as  an  indication  of  frivolity, 
unpcrtinenee^  a  low  gossiping  spirit,  and  the  absence  of  all 
gentlemanly  feeling.    Tliis  censure  applies,  we  think,  even 
nrlien  there  is  talent  enough  in  the  execution  to  account  in 
iotne  degree  for  the  popularity  of  the  book ;  executed  as  the 
prtaent  %  ohmies  are  they  are  the  most  offensive  of  nuisances. 
Wading  through  the  eleven  tedious  pages  which  the  writer 
devotea  to  the  illustrious  Erskine,  we  do  not  find  a  single 
«necdole  or  sentence  to  reUeve  the  dull  monotonous  prolixity 
af  Iris  style,  until  we  come  at  last,  near  the  end  of  the  sketch, 
to  one  extraordinary  assertion :  he  has  just  been  telling  us 
that  he  must  not  close  his  eyes  to  Erskine's  defects,  whose 
kir  '  '  of  law,  he  says,  "  was  neither  varied  nor  profound." 

Mi,  :;..!  lall,  he  tells  us,  prefened  Gibbs  **  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  logician.  *  *  *  Indeed,"  he  proceeds,  "  Mr,  ThelwaU 
"  tliought  the  latter  gentleman  unequalled  in  those  respects 
"  by  any  of  his  then  contemporaries  at  the  bar,  iliough  he  never 
**  nfterwards  rose  to  any  distinction*  He  was  one  of  the  many 
*'  '  ^  which  occur  in  every  profession,  and  in  every  walk 

**  _:  _^,  l/  merit  not  meeting  its  due  reivard^* ! !  Where  can 
the  man  have  lived  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  such  incre- 
dible ignorance — and  yet  ventures  to  print  his  sketches  of  the 
Bench  and  Bar?  "  Never  afterwards  rose  to  any  distinction*'* 


liyr 


^'    ^"icary  !  h  there  no  pmsemtlon  frit  tliU  libeller  of  the  dead  ?  Of 

'neral  that  eve?  \i\td  fiiblis  was  the  moBt  rancorous  enemy  of 

'  •' "U  half  of  the  London  newspapers  were  under  prosecution 

jiie  time.    Lord  Atuiigcr  (then  Mr.  Scarlet,  and  a  W  hig.) 

ifiimon*  that  **  Jie  had  been  iir&ient  in  the  Court  of  King'* 

twenty  [people  were  brouj^^ht  up  for  judgment,  everj'  one  of  whom 

^  tnvolv<i>d  in  «ny  participation  of  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offence  of 

'  t-i  any  Hononrahle  Member  of  that  Houae*    Among 

io  lived  in  dilfercnt  parts  of  the  country,  whose  only 

',  fhnt,  hnviivj:  nnmtiticson  newspapers,  their  naine% 

nr ,         (    I,   r xi  at  the  stanip-nfiicc,  as  joint  pro- 

1  !i,     nil  rrc'jivi'ij  sentence.*'     Infonnationa  for  Ubtl 
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forsooth !  Was  it  no  distinction  that  very  soon  after  these 
trials  for  constructive  treason  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of 
Bristol^  received  a  silk  gown  and  the  office  of  Attorney-Ge- 
neral to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  Chief  Justice  of  Chesterj 
Solicitor-General  in  1805,  Attorney-General  in  1807,  a  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1812,  Chief  Baron  for  a  few 
months  in  1813,  and  finally.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  the  last-mentioned  year !  Gibbs  filled  a  greater  num- 
ber of  distinguished  offices  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  one 
member  of  his  profession,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

It  would  be  a  miserable  employment  of  time  to  attempt  to 
inquire  generally  into  the  sources  of  these  prodigious  blun- 
ders, though  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  we  may 
risk  a  conjecture.  The  display  of  ability  and  soimd  constitu- 
tional learning  made  by  Gibbs  in  the  memorable  trials  of  I794j 
induced  the  reformers  of  that  day  to  believe  that  they  would 
find  in  him  a  valuable  accession  to  their  ranks.  He  had  never 
belonged  to  their  party, — their  hopes  were  consequently  dis- 
appointed ;  it  afterwards  became  a  standing  joke  at  the  annual 
dinners  in  celebration  of  the  acquittals,  to  propose  as  a  toast 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbs.  Of  this  facetious  toast 
our  sketchcr  may,  perchance,  have  heard,  and  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  ideas  of  the  general  information  he  brings  to 
his  task,  that  his  knowledge  of  Gibbs  having  been  derived 
solely  from  cramming  with  a  \'iew  to  the  present  work,  he 
took  the  toast  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  actually  believed  that 
the  career  of  Gibbs  was  prematurely  brought  to  its  close. 

Respecting  the  late  Lord  EUcnborough  we  receive  much 
curious  information,  but  mixed  up  with  some  familiar  facts 
which  there  was  scarcely  any  necessity  to  state.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  ^^  the  name  of  LordEl- 
"  lenborough,  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  is 
"  one  with  which  the  public  are  still  familiar,*^  ^ough  we  do 
not  quite  agree  with  the  wTiter  in  thinking,  as  he  appears  to 

were  file<l  by  Gibbs  against  seventy  persons  in  three  years,  the  three  years  being  t 
pericKl  of  profound  internal  tranquillity.  Tliese  seventy  persons  were  included  in 
forty-two  infonnations,  only  seventeen  of  which  were  brought  to  trial ;  "  thereby,** 
said  the  Times  of  that  day  in  a  very  able  article,  "  levying  on  every  object  of  the 
"  other  infonnations,  be  they  many  or  few,  a  heav}-  extngudidal  penalty  of  anxiety 
"  and  care  and  cost,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  dlfnising  over  the  whole 
**  British  press  a  system  of  apprehension  that  can  scarcely  be  conceived.** 
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do,  that  this  long  duration  of  his  lordship's  fame  is  owing  to 
the  part  he  acted  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hone  in  1 817.  But  we 
now  learn  for  the  first  time,  rather  from  the  general  tenor  of 
theauthor^s  remarks  than  from  any  direct  statement,  that  Law 
was  not  distinguished  at  the  bar ;  and  it  is  probably  not  ge- 
nerally known  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  lucky  marriage  of 
his  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  "for  a  retaining  fee  as  one 
"  of  Uie  counsel  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
^wgs^^l  It  is  odd  enough  that  we  should  never  before  have 
heard  of  this  celebrated  trial.  We  had  heard,  indeed,  of  a 
Mr,  Warren  Hastings^  whose  trial,  about  that  period  too,  made 
some  noise  in  the  world*. 

The  sketcher  has  done  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr,  Baron  Graham.  "  He  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  a  judge ; 
'^  and  as  during  a  great  part  of  his  judicial  career  crime  was 

*  very  prevalent  in  the  provinces,  and  capital  pxmishments 
^  were  then  the  order  of  the  day,  he  earned  for  himself  the  re- 
"putation — if  reputation  it  must  be  called — of  having  sen- 
^tenced  more  unfortunate  human  beings  to  death  than  any 

*  other  judge  who  ever  presided  at  the  country  assizes.*^  This 
is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  Baron  as  a  hanging  judge^  and 
ss  such  it  is  improper  and  untrue.  He  was  notoriously  a  hu- 
Dume  judge,  and  if  he  sentenced  more  prisoners  to  death  than 
other  judges,  it  was  simply  because  he  sat  upon  the  bench  for 
4>uble  the  ordinary  period  of  a  judge's  service.  The  story  of 
tile  walk  in  Oxford-street  is  wretched  trash,  and  seems  intro- 
duced only  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  other  story  about 
tile  cats — ^but  this  also  is  misrepresented  and  spoiled ;  it  is  not 
Wdof  Sheridan  and  Fox,  but  of  Fox  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  wager  was  which  should  see  most  cats,  each  taking  a 
side  of  the  street;  the  Prince  had  his  choice,  and  prince-like, 
Wuudered  into  choosing  the  shady  side  of  the  street. 

*  Lord  !Bldon^s  name  is  not  now  very  often  heard  in  pub- 
lic »•"  but  we  find  that  ^^  until  within  the  last  few  years''  he  was 
*Wellknown^^  both  as  a  politician  and  a  lawyer.     "When 
called  to  the  bar  he  of  course  emerged  physically  from  the  ob- 
^otrity  of  his  garret.'^     Of  course  he  did,  for  the  benchers 
^ould  scarcely  have  entered  physically  into  "the  obscurity  of 

^.  Law  was  one  of  the  Junior  counsel  for  the  defence  in  Hastings'  trial. 
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his  garret"  for  the  purpose  of  caUing  him  to  the  bar* 
luxury  of  a  single  brief  was  one  wliich  John  Scott— ^/^r  j 
was  his  name — had  not  enjoyed  all  this  time.  *  *  *  When  i 
"  vated  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship  his  talents  shone  with  j 
^^  culiar  lustre.  No  man,  perhaps,  who  ever  sat  in  a  courtl 
*^  law  examined  a  case  more  thoroughly  in  all  its  bearings,  i 
"  no  man's  decision  ever  gave  more  genei^l  satisfactiti 
*^  the  remit  often  being,^^  as  we  arc  told  at  the  end  of  the  « 
paragraph,  *'  that  both  the  litigants  were  ruined  in  fortu 
*^  the  expenses,  as  well  as  broken  in  spirit  by  the  anxiety  cc 
**  quent  on  his  procrastination,  *  *  *  It  is  a  curious  fact,  i 
"  one  which  furnishes  another  to  the  innumerable  proofl 
*'  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  human  mind/'  that 
Eldon,  though  "  an  inveterate  doubter'  on  the  beach, ' 
short,  sharj)  and  decisive  enough  when  out  shooting. 
**  ghosts  of  many  thousands  of  pheasants — if  departed  pH 
"  sants  have  ghosts— can  bear  testimony  to  this*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
*^  worthy  of  obsen^ation,  that  the  first  important  act  of 
**  life  was  to  do  that  which  he  was  afterwards  mostforwar 
"  denounce,  lie  eloped  v^ith  his  wife,''  &c.  It  is  quite  < 
trary  to  the  fact  to  say  that  Lord  Eldon  was/w*M»arrfto  j 
nouuce  elopements :  his  duty  as  Chancellor  obliged  him  i 
times  to  commit  in  these  cases,  but  he  is  known  in  manT 
stances  to  have  expressed  his  repugnance  to  do  so.  An  anec- 
dote, the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  relied  upon,  is  an  eri- 
dence  of  this.  A  young  lady  entitled  to  some  property,  and  a 
ward  of  the  court,  had  eloped  \%ith  an  actor,  a  member  of  n 
strolling  company.  Smith,  a  brother  actor,  the  son  of  **( 
tleman  Smith,"  had  furnished  the  funds.  An  application  ' 
made  to  Lord  Eldon  to  commit  Smith  for  a  contempt, 
was  obliged  to  commit  him,  but  it  was  with  the  great 
luctance.  He  actually  had  an  interview  with  the  attomeyl 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  desist  from  his  application  ;  and 
stated  that  it  was  a  most  painful  thing  for  him  to  do,  fod 
recollected  that  a  friend  had  supplied  him  u  ith  the  mca 
eloping  with  Lady  Eldon.  Tlie  long  tedious  story,  spread  ( 
ten  or  eleven  pages,  of  the  Prince  taking  Lord  Eldon  to  a  h|| 
of  a  certain  description  is  somewhat  apocryphal  at  best,  j 
it  is  currently  told  as  having  happened  aft^r  a  sjTnposiui 
Carlton-house,  which  gives  it  a  faint  colour  of  probabilityJ 
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the  Sketcher  tells  it,  making  the  Prince  send  for  the  Chan- 
cellor to  the  House  of  Liords,  it  is  ridiculous. 

Our  author  enjoys  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  attorney 
who  talks  very  famOiarly  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Brougham. 
He  wishes  to  defend  the  ex-Chancellor  from  the  charge  of  in- 
nnoeri^  in  the  celebrated  declaratiom  made  by  him  in  the 
Hoase  of  Commons  a  few  days  before  he  was  seated  on  the 
wo(d8ack^  that  ^  his  position  could  not  possibly  be  affected  by 
SDj  ministerial  arrangements  which  might  be  made.'' 

"  I  am  able/'  says  oar  author,  *'  from  a  private  source  of  information 
to  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Broagbam*8  candour  and  plain  dealing  when  he 
Bade  the  remark  in  question.  On  the  following  day  he  accepted  a  retainer 
tron  t  country  attorney,  in  a  case  of  some  importance,  which  should  have 
bni  heard  some  days  afterwards.  This  he  would  not  have  done  if  aware 
tltit  Uw  great  seal  was  so  near  his  grasp.  By  the  time  the  day  appointed 
for  his  moving  in  the  case  had  arrived,  the  seals  were  offered  to  him,  and 
he  agreed  to  accept  them,  though  not  formally  in  his  possession.  He  con- 
leqiently  took  no  steps  in  the  case  referred  to.  Surprised  and  indignant 
It  this,  ike  aiiorwey  took  him  $eoerehf  to  task  for  what  he  called  hi*  improper 
^ef/kct  of  hii  prqfemonal  duty.  '  Yon  'II  come  and  take  breakfast  with  me 
tomorrow  morning,  when  I'll  explain  the  reason  of  the  seeming  neglect,' 
iiid  the  embryo  Lord  Chancellor.  The  attorney  accepted  the  invitation 
Qd  breakfasted  with  Brougham  next  morning.  The  former  recurred  to  the 
wwawjuewce  amd  dUappointment  caused  by  the  latter  not  taking  the  parti- 
CBlar  itep  in  the  case  alluded  to.  '  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  roe  when 
yoD  know  the  reason.  I  am  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  I  last  night 
fweived  the  great  seal/  said  Brougham.  The  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
^f^oii  with  Brougham  after  his  elevation  to  the  Chancellorship  reconciled 
^anmtry  attorney  to  the  disappointment  of  the  non-procedure  in  his  action," 

We  imagine  that  we  are  not  altogether  ignorant  who  the 
^^ttomey  is  to  whom  the  author  thus  alludes^  and^  if  we  are 
i^ht  in  our  conjecture,  it  is  only  one  of  his  usual  blunders  to 
oJl  him  a  cowUry  attorney.  He  is  not  a  country  attorney, 
but  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pell  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  a  practi- 
tioner in  the  Liondon  Insolvent  Court.  Our  readers  will  re- 
iQember  the  description  of  this  Mr,  Pell  by  the  elder  Weller : 

*  A  limb  o'  the  law,  as  has  got  brains  like  the  frog  dispersed 

*  an  over  his  body,  and  reachin'  to  the  wery  tips  of  his  fingers; 
^  a  friend  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship's.  Sammy y  who'd  only 
^  have  to  tell  him  what  he  wanted,  and  heM  lock  you  up  for 
**  life,  if  that  was  all.'*  This  we  are  convinced  is  the  identical 
attorney,  and  we  appeal  to  the  reader  whether  there  is  not 
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abundant  internal  evidence  of  the  identity  in  the  style  of 
Mr.  Pell's  conversation :  ^^  The  late  Lord  Chancellor,  gen- 
"  tlemen/^  says  Pell,  ^^  was  very  fond  of  me.  *  *  *  /  re- 
^^  member  dining  with  him  on  one  occasion : — there  was  onlg 
^^  us  iwOy  but  everything  as  splendid  as  if  twenty  people  had 
^^  been  expected ;  the  great  seal  on  a  dumb-waiter  at  his  right 
^^  hand,  and  a  man  in  a  bag-wig  and  suit  of  armour  guarding 
^^  the  mace  with  a  drawn  sword  and  silk  stockings,  which  is 
^^perpetually  done,  gentlemen^  night  and  dayP 

Observe  the  eagerness  with  which  he  takes  up  the  defence 
of  his  noble  friend.  He  is  asked  to  proceed  with  the  account 
of  the  dinner : 

"  No,  I  will  not  go  on,  sir ;  you  have  reminded  me,  sir,  that  this  con- 
versation was  private — private  and  confidential,  gentlemen.  Gentlemen, 
I  am  a  professional  man.  It  may  be  that  I  am  a  good  deal  looked  up  to 
in  my  profession — it  may  be  that  I  am  not.  Most  people  know  I  say 
nothing.  Observations  have  already  been  made  in  this  room  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  my  noble  friend.  You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I  waf  im- 
prudent :  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  mention  this  matter  without  his 
concurrence," 

After  this  we  cannot  think  there  will  be  much  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  attorney ;  but  our  regard  for  truth  compels 
us  to  admit  that  Pell  docs  not  show  to  such  advantage  in  our 
author's  pages  as  in  those  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  There  he 
displays  much  amiable  feeUng,  and  none  of  that  moroseness 
of  disposition  in  the  first  instance,  nor  tlie  subsequent  syco- 
phancy, when  he  hears  of  Mr.  Brougham's  elevation,  which 
the  sketcher  attributes  to  him.  Pell,  it  must  be  owned,  even 
on  the  Pickwick  sho^ving,  had  one  little  defect ;  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  his  favourite  morning 
dose,  ^^  three  penn'orth  of  rum,''  and  we  really  must  say  that 
^  if  he  always  conducts  himself  as  disagreeably  as  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  done  at  the  Chancellor's  breakfast,  he  is  one 
of  the  last  persons  whom  we,  with  all  our  respect  for  his  ta- 
lent, would  like  to  ask  to  breakfast  with  us.  But  what  if  it 
should  tiun  out  that  Pell  has  been  hoaxing  his  poor  friend, 
whom  all  the  world  seems  to  deUght  in  hoaxing?  We  have 
a  strong  suspicion — and  more  than  a  suspicion, — that  the 
whole  story  is  a  wilful  fabrication  of  Pell's  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Brougham  remained  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  to  the  last,  and  did  not  neglect  his 
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cStaat^  interests  there.  When  he  received  a  notification  that 
he  was  to  be  Lord  Chancellor^  he  took  a  significant  leave  by 
bowing  to  the  Court,  which  was  understood  by  every  one  pre- 
sent On  the  same  afternoon,  the  patent  for  his  peerage  not 
being  yet  made  out,  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  These  facts  are 
notorious.  Need  we  say  how  inconsistent  they  are  with  the 
story  which  Pell  has  related  to  his  unsuspecting  friend  ? 

We  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  ever  was  Lord  Lynd- 
huTst's  intention  to  have  gone  into  the  Church ;  but  our  au- 
thor tells  us  that  "  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity ^ 
"  with  the  view  of  taking  holy  orders  ( ! ),  but  after  several  years' 
^  preparation  for  the  pulpit  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
"  bar."  This  curious  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  his  Lordship's  biographers ;  but  we  confess  that  we 
have  our  doubts  of  its  authenticity.  We  doubt  whether  the 
^ter  himself,  if  he  had  reflected  a  little,  would  not  have  re- 
jected it  as  spurious ;  for  we  find  him  stating  a  little  further  on, 
on  the  authority  of  "  some  pecuUar  sources  of  information  on 
the  subject,"  (as  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  extreme  Uberal- 
i»m  of  young  Copley's  political  opinions,)  *^  what  has  never,  so 
*^  iar  as  I  am  aware,  before  transpired,  namely,  that  on  the 
^  completion  of  his  studies  he  made  the  tour  of  a  great  part 
"of  the  continent  of  America  in  company  with  the  celeorated 
"  Volney.  Mr.  Copley  was  at  that  time  an  ardent  admirer 
**  of  the  politics  of  the  French  philosopher ;  and  the  latter, 
"  in  return,  was  captivated  with  the  distinguished  talents  of 
^  which  his  youthful  companion  then  gave  promise,  though 
"  only  I  believe  in  his  eighteenth  year."  On  the  completion 
tfhii  studies,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  travel  in 
America  with  the  French  philosopher.  What  becomes  of  the 
several  years'  preparation  for  the  pulpit  ?  or,  was  it  under 
Volney  that  this  preparation  was  made,  with  a  view  to  the 
^Piwintment  of  devil's  chaplain?  The  Sketcher  is  wrong 
in  all  his  dates  of  the  different  stages  of  Copley's  promotion. 
He  was  not  made  Solicitor-General  in  1816,  but  in  1819; 
^or  Attorney-General  in  1823,  but  in  1824  ;  nor  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  1829,  but  in  1827,  on  the  formation  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's administration.  It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst  to  mention  that  the  whole  accqunt  of  his  "  apply- 
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ing^'  to  Lord  Grey  to  be  made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
is  a  calumnious  falsehood.  ^^The  dissolution  of  the  Toiy 
^^  government  in  1830  ejected  him^  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
^^  the  woolsack  and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  He  was  obliged 
^^  to  retire  on  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year.  Finding  this  mm 
"  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  appear- 
^^  ance  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up  in  society^  he  applied  to 
"  Earl  Grey,  in  1831,  for  the  situation  of  Chief  Baron  of  the 
^^  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  noble  earl  complied  with  his 
"  w  ishes,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation,  with  a  sa- 
^^  hirj'  of  £7000.'^  He  did  not  apply  for  the  situation :  it  was 
offered  to  him  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Brougham,  with  a 
view  to  improve  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  thus  to  equal- 
ize, in  some  degree,  the  business  of  the  courts. 

Of  Chief  Justice  Tindal^s  promotion  the  autlior  tells  the 
following  ridiculous  story : 

"  On  the  rctircmcnl  of  Sir  William  Best,  now  Lord  Wynford,  from  the 
Common  Pleas,  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal  was  appointed  his  successor.  Few 
appointments  of  late  years  liave  given  more  satisfaction,  either  to  the  pro- 
fession or  to  the  public.  The  only  whisper  of  dissatisfaction  ever  breathed 
ngainst  it  was  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon.  His  Lordship,  however,  did  not 
ground  his  objections  to  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal's  elevation  to  the  judicial 
scat  on  any  supposed  professional  or  personal  unfitness  of  the  latter  for 
the  office ;  on  the  contrary',  while  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
pointment, he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  think  that,  in  cither 
respect,  there  was  a  member  of  the  bar  who  was  better  entitled  to  the  ele- 
vation. His  Lordship's  sole  ground  of  doubt  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  se- 
lecting Sir  Nicholas  Tindal  as  the  successor  of  Sir  William  Dest,  rested  on 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  Sir  Nicholas  being  then,  as  he  still  is,  mi 
mimarriedman,  J^rd  Eldon's  notion  was,  that  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  more  than  in  any  other  court,  cases  often  come  before  a  jury  for 
decision,  which  required  in  the  judge  sympathies  and  feelings,  in  order  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  which  could  exist  only  in  the  breast  oft 
man  who  had  tasted  the  sweets — an  old  bachelor  would  add,  the  bitters 
also — of  a  married  life,  'iliis  was  gcneially  regarded,  by  those  who  were 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  a  rather  novel  ground  of  objection  to  a  judicial  ap- 
pointment." 

And  well  might  "  those  vrho  Averc  aware  of  the  fact  *'  have 
so  regarded  it ;  but  ihc /act  is,  that  Lord  Eldon  had  i-esigned 
the  Chancellorship  two  years  before  Sir  Nicholas  was  raised 
to  the  bench ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  is  7wt  a  bachelory  but  a  wi- 
dower with  three  children. 

^0  man  on  the  Bench^  or  in  the  profession^  has  aSbrdecl 
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amctaemeiit  than  Mr.  Justice  Allan  Park  has  uncon- 
ly  done  in  the  number  of  stories  that  are  told  of  his 
F'f  ^.     The  circulation  of  such  anecdotes  by  word  of 

ui.^L,  .^,^,%  no  great  harm :  they  are  all  exaggerated,  it  is  true ; 
Imt  tlien  they  are  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally,  Carica- 
tuna,  yet  descriptive,  as  auch  they  may  fairly  be  considered 
tnuismi^ible  from  one  to  another*  But  it  is  a  very  different 
tlun|f--in  our  opinion  it  is  both  unjust  and  impertinent— 
to  pabUsh  such  things  to  the  world  at  large.  The  author  has 
collected  several  stories  relating  to  Judge  Park;  but  it  is  im- 
poteible  for  any  description  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dreary 
pmlixity,  the  insufferable  tediousness,  the  inanity,  the  want 
rf  point,  in  them  alL  We  cannot  tliink  of  inflicting  upon  our 
muleri  a  repetition  of  this  melancholy  trash,  wherein  the  au- 
V  carefully  omitting  the  point  of  the  story,  contrives  to 
over  several  pages  an  anecdote  that  might  be  told  in 
ti  many  lines.  The  story  of  the  little  girl  questioned  by  the 
judge  as  to  her  religious  education  is  introduced,  apparently, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  judge  ought  not  to  have 
questioned  her  upon  tlie  point  at  all — ihai  it  was  the  judge's 
di  i  '  Ijtit  the  blundering  Skctcher  calls  it  **  Mr.  Justice 
'  i  1  j  udicious  way  of  thrmiing  forward  his  religious  scn- 

■' '  fitii  in  court*"  The  story  is  spoiled,  and  the  point  {which 
'I'  'in,  irhleed  could  think  of  prbiting)  is  altogether  omitted, 
li  Lin  iiriu^ac^  of  the  autlior  suggested  the  suppression  of  the 
Httle  pri's  real  answer  to  the  judge's  last  question^  the  story 
'Wd  have  been  suppressed  altogether.  He  next  gives  a 
"^■^  of  a  dog  that  was  making  a  noise  in  court.  What  an 
'^ttlity  to  make  the  judge  talk  of  the  "  gentlemanly  ^^  con- 
Jwct  of  the  dog !  The  anecdote,  as  Md,  is  simply  that,  during 
J^  trial  for  murder,  a  dog  was  trodden  upon  and  yelped,  Tlic 
J**J(5CMiy»,**'Tum  that  dog  out  of  court  j"  the  otKcer  waa 
•»>out  la  turn  out  a  little  dog  in  rather  a  conspicuous  position. 

No,'*  cMB  the  judge,  **  not  that  dog  !  /  have  had  my  eye 
'  »*/w»  that  dog  all  day^  (a  trial  of  murder  proceeding  all  the 
**  timc^)  and  I  never  aaw  a  better  behaved  dog  in  my  life/* 

hs^tm,  the  story  about  pulling  the  judge  out  of  bed  is  bnr- 
'^'^faualy  mutilated.  Tlie  adventm-e  was  not  at  tijmvaie  hame^ 
"W  ^  an  inn  Ijctwecn  one  circuit  town  and  another ;  it  was 
'^W  known  tliat  tlie  judge  was  in  the  house,    A  jovial  knot  of 
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barristers  were  enjoying  themselves  below,  and  it  \\:is 
posed,  by  way  of  a  hrk^  to  pull  out  of  bed  one  of  the  pa 
who  had  slyly  stolen  off.  By  mistake  they  got  into  the  judged 
bedroom,  shouting  "  Come  out,  you  oldfojf'V^  The  judge  de- 
clares himselfj  and  of  eourse  a  regular  scamper  ensues.  Th<* 
next  morning  am])le  apologies  were  offered  for  the  uninten- 
tional insult,  together  with  explanations  of  the  mistake ;  htil 
the  judge  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  explanations,     "  Brother 

/^  said  he*  **  if  you  did  not  know  that  it  was  I,  how  came 

you  to  say^  Come  out,  yon  old  fox?** 

There  is  a  long  story  about  Mr.  Justice  Williams  also,  a 
mass  of  stupid  bltmdering,  spread  over  ten  pages  of  dulK 
unmeaning  absmdity.     He  makes  Mr,  Brougham,  who  w^ia 
habitually  an  early  riser,  ask  Mr.  Williams,  "How  do  yoti 
**  manage  to  get  out  of  bed  so  early?  it  is  with  ilr 
*^  can  get  up  at  nine  oVlock/*     He  describes  Mr.     v..i....... 

as  being  dressed  *'  in  what  he  called  his  summer's  Hdinir 
"  wardrobe*  consisting  of  a  thin  nankeen  jacket,  a  light ' 
"  coat  with  a  variety  of  gi'een  stripes  on  it,  top-boot-s  u;;,.  ,- 
**  straw  hat,  with  a  brim  whose  breadth  any  quaker  might 
**  have  envied  ;'*  and  this  is  what  the  Sketcher  culls  "  looking 
Wx^  jockey  to  admiration.*'  The  whole  thing,  he  tells  \i%j  ig 
"  an  amusing  anecdote**  communicated  by  some  friend*  Ml 
again,  we  fear*  at  his  maiwahen  plahantvrie»  \  The  real  storr, 
out  of  which  all  this  absurdity  is  manufactured^  is  shortly  this: 
Mr.  Williams  always  rode  before  breakfast^  and  mde  very 
early ;  lus  costume  was  singular,  something  like  that  of  a 
gm€»m  in  an  undress  j  he  always  took  the  same  road^  and  wm 
at  length  observed  by  a  turnpike-gate  keeper^  who  stopped 
him  one  morning,  and  told  him  that  if  he  wished  to  change 
his  service  he  could  recommend  him  to  a  capital  place,  for  be 
had  ob8cr\ed  his  regularity  in  exercising  his  mastered  horse, 
and  he  sltQuld  be  (/lad  to  iten^e  so  steady  a  hid* 

We  shall  not  enter  at  any  length  into  the  contents  of  Ihc^ 
second  volume.  All  that  we  have  said  respecting  the  chap-^ 
ters  on  the  bcncli  applies  still  more  strongly  to  ^*  '    - 

bar:  they  are  the  same  tissue  of  folly,  niisrepn 
calumny^  but  even  more  objectionable,  us  relating  to  gentle- 
men still  before  the  public  engaged  in  the  hrr         ^  ^    '  t» 
mxluous  strife  of  their  profession.    And  this  w^  .m^ 
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itaelf^  apart  firom  all  other  considerations^  a  sufficient  reason  for 
pafMJDg  as  speedily  as  possible  over  these  parts  of  the  book. 

In  one  point  of  view  the  writings  of  this  author  are  no- 
thing less  than  a  literary  prodigy.    The  man  is  a  reporter; 
for  this  we  believe  is  the  meaning  of  an  affected  passage^  pre- 
viously quoted  firom  one  of  his  prefaces^  in  which  he  talks  of 
\m  punctftal  attendance  upon  the  proceedings  of  Parliament^ 
and  his  haiit  of  taking  notes.     He  seems  to  be  foolishly 
asliamed  of  an  honourable  employment^  a  pursuit  which  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  into  notice  the  talents  of  many 
distinguished  men.     No  reader  of  newspapers  can  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation  which  the  community  owes  to 
tboie  gentlemen  for  the  wonderful  fideUty  with  which  all 
putdic  proceedings  are  now  recorded ;  but  the  body  to  whom 
die  I^Eetcher  belongs  have  abundant  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
lum.  It  would  be  supposed^  that  a  man  attending  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  or  the  law  courts  under  such  circumstances^  fur- 
nuhed  with  the  ordinary  faculties  of  hearing  and  sights  must 
iKoeasarily  pick  up  some  knowledge  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance, the  height^  size^  voice  or  manners  of  those  whom  he 
pn)fi»8es  to  describe.     Is  it  not  then  a  marvellous  thing  that 
^licre  is  scarcely  a  page  of  any  of  these  books  that  is  not 
•tajfed  fiiU  of  errors  on  those  most  obvious  points  ?     One  in- 
^ce,  taken  at  random  from  the  chapter  on  the  Bar  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench^  will  suffice.     Sir  Robert  Rolfc  the 
^oHeUar-General  is  introduced  as  practising  in  that  Court, 
^though  it  is  notorious  that  he  is  an  equity  lawyer,  and  docs 
^  practise  in  the  courts  of  common  law  at  all*,  except  when 
Ws  official  duty  takes  him  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on 
Ijehalf  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown.     But  the  author  gives  an 
^Wjorate  description  of  Sir  Robert's  manner  of  conducting 
^^^  before  a  Jury:  "  He  is  quick  in  perceiving  what  are  the 
cvciunstances  which  have  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  trials 
^hich  either  the  bench  or  the  jury  deem  most  adverse  to  the 
"caseofhisclient.''*** 

We  are  informed  that  Sir  William  FoUet  and  Mr.  Fitzroy 
^%,  before  they  were  called  to  the  bar,  lived  in  chambers 

111  the  cariy  part  of  his  professional  life  the  Solicitor-General  went  the  Nor- 
W 1^?^^  and  was  rapidly  rising  to  eminence  upon  it.  Of  late  years  his  business 
"**bee&  Gonfinedto  the  Equity  courts. 
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together,  and  were  accustomed  to  practise  a  eourse  of  **  { 
^^  temporaneous  pleading  in  imitation  of  the  proceeding 
'^the  courts  at  Westminster,     Mr.  FoUet  placed  hii 
^'  an  arm^chaiTj  on  an  elevation,  and  was  one  night  add 
*^with  all  possible  respect  by  Mr*  Kelly;  while  Mr. 
^'was  raised  to  the  imaginary  elevation  of  the  judicial  i 
**  and  was  duly  addiTssed  by  Mr.  FoUet  m  *my  lord'  on  I 
"  night  following.     One  of  the  neighbouring  chairs  answered 
*^  very  well  as  a  supposed  *  learned  friend  on  the  opposite 
"and  arguments  were  put  into  the  said  chair's  mouth^^ii 
**  deed  a  chair  can  be  said  to  have  a  mouth/*  &c,  &c. 
hardly  necessary  to  contradict  this  piece  of  Tiiaherie* 
William  FoUet  never  occupied  chambers  along  with  Mr.  Fitat- 
roy  Kelly  in  his  life. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  about  Mr,  Thessi* 
ger's  gesticulatives.  **  Mr.  Thessiger  I'ejoices  in  a  fine  tall 
"person  ai  ait  times \  but  I  am  confident  he  occasionally 
"  stretches  himself  three  or  four  inches  beyond  his  usual  j 
*^  titude,  by  way  of  gi%ing  greater  effect  to  particular  ] 
"  his  speeches.  You  are  struck  on  such  occasions  mth  the  ' 
**  superior  elasticity  of  his  neck  and  shoulders^ — the  parts  of 
"  his  person  wliich  chiefly  undergo  the  stretching  process.^ 

Mr,  Wightman  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  rara  (tvU  in  (  ' 
profession.    "  Mr,  Wightman  has  one  feature  in  his  pr 
**  sional  character  to  which  but  few  of  his  brethren  at  Uic 
"  can  lay  claim  ;  he  takes  a  special  delight  in  his  businese  1 
**  its  own  sake :  others  take  pleasure  in  it  because  of  the  *  f» 
"  *  retainers,'  *  refreshers/  and  so  forth  ;  but  he  is  the  < 
"  man  in  Westminster  Hall  whom  I  know  at  present  as  hu 
"riatbigin  briefs  apart  from  their  golden  accompaniment 

The  author  particularly  admires  the  self-possession  of  ] 
Vaughan  Richards,  whom  he  compares  for  his  imperturbable 
coolness  to  Piince  Talleyrand,  but  contrives,  in  the  comps- 
riaon,  to  spoil  a  good  story,  **  Tdlcyrand  is  smd  to  pOiMMS 
**  this  quality  of  self-jK)sscsslon  in  so  great  a  degree,  tliat  n  ~~ 
*'  though  a  person  were  to  approach  him  unconsciously  fn 
"  behind,  and  whisper  inia  his  ear,  while  pulling  him  Ay 
*^  tail  of  his  coat,  any  charge  against  his  character, — howc 
"  atrocious  tliat  chai*ge  might  bej — he  would  not  betray 
*'  least  embarraBsment,  nor  even  change  his  colour/^  Tht  f 
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of  Murat  was  much  more  felicitously  though  less  delicately 
expressed^ — ^the  person  approaching  ^^  unconsciously^^  from  be- 
hind, to  pull  the  tail  of  the  Prince's  coat,  being  supposed  to  ap- 
proach, jrio/e  consciously y  with  a  far  more  offensive  intention. 
There  is  no  statement  throughout  these  books  more  in- 
suflferably  impertinent  or  more  ludicrously  false  than  tliat 
which  the  Sketcher  presumes  to  make  respecting  Sir  John 
Campbell  and  Lady  Strathedcn.    We  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  quite  justified  in  reprinting  such  a  libel ;  but  we  feel 
that,  while  it  is  too  absurd  to  give  one  moment's  uneasiness 
to  the  amiable  lady  in  question,  it  is  far  too  striking  an  in- 
stance of  the  ignorance,  folly  and  impertinence  of  the  wTiter 
to  be  omitted.    '^  Sir  John  Campbell  has  often,  in  his  profes- 
"  sional  character,  denounced  the  very  thing  which  he  once 
"  did  himself  namely  *  stealing  away,'  as  Othello  would  ex- 
"  press  it,  *  a  good  man's  daughter.'     Sir  John  eloped  with 
**  the  daughter  of  Lord  Abinger,  then  Mr.  Scarlett.     The  lat- 
"  ter  was  dissatisfied  in  the  first  instance ;  but  matters  were, 
"to  use  a  legal  phrase,  soon  compromised,  and  all  parties,  as 
**  in  the  denouement  of  a  novel,  made  happy."     We  do  not 
know  of  any  language  too  strong  for  the  reprobation  of  such 
piiymg  intrusion  into  the  recesses  of  private  life  as  this  para- 
graph \«x)uld  indicate,  if  the  statement  contained  in  it  were 
true;  being,  as  it  notoriously  is,  an  impudent  falsehood,  we 
leave  the  author  to  the  contempt  of  the  public,  and  to  the  in- 
dignant remonstrances  of  the  bookseller  whom  he  has  betrayed 
into  the  pubUcation  of  a  scandalous  libel. 

Our  readers  have  now  seen,  in  passages  perhaps  too  copi- 
ously extracted,  of  what  kind  of  stuff  these  volumes  are  com- 
pwed:  we  may  now  take  our  leave  of  the  sketches,  and  woidd 
^t  we  could  think  we  were  at  the  same  time  taking  leave 
of  the  author  for  ever !  But  we  are  not  permitted  to  enter- 
tain such  a  hope ;  why  indeed  should  not  the  prosperous 
gentleman  continue  to  write  ?  His  books  sell ;  we  arc  not 
^nnd  indeed  to  believe  all  that  we  hear  about  this  matter, 
even  though  the  author  himself  tells  us,  in  one  of  Iiis  })re- 
^^^^i  that  his  books  meet  with  a  success  that  is  "  almost 
^piecedented."  We  are  not  exactly  bound  to  credit  all  we 
"^  of  the  sums  he  receives  from  the  booksellers ;  but  we  have 
8ome  reason  to  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  these  works  have 
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rather  an  extensive  sale.  Mr.  Colbum,  if  this  be  so,  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  treat  him  as  the  "foolscap  hot-press  darling^ 
of  the  establishment  in  Great  Marlborough-street,  nor  will  the 
newspapers  cease  to  hail  him  with  their  accustomed  brotheriy 
feeling.     Why  then  should  he  not  continue  to  Write  ? 

But  before  we  conclude  our  observations^  we  have  a  few 
words  to  say  upon  the  discreditable  part  the  newspapers  act 
in  forcing  such  books  as  this  into  circulation.  Our  remarks, 
however,  arc  not  intended  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion ;  for  the  system  we  object  to  prevails  equally 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  our  lighter  literatuns,  and  we 
grieve  to  see  that  it  is  never  more  zealously  worked  than  in 
the  corruption  of  the  public  taste,  whether  the  object  be  to 
sell  the  trashy  "  pencillings  '^  of  Mr.  Willis,  to  minister  to 
the  prurient  vanity  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  or  to  circulate  the  political 
obscenities  of  Mrs.  Trollope.  It  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  the 
readers  of  the  British  and  Foreign  RevietOy  at  least,  be  not  on 
their  guard  againt  the  puff  paragraphs  of  booksellers,  to 
which  the  newspapers  so  unjustifiably  open  their  columns* 
If  these  things  were  paid  for  as  advertisements,  and  inserted 
as  such,  we  might  content  oiu^elves  with  a  smile  at  their  ab- 
surdity:  ])aicl  for,  we  suppose  they  are,  in  meal  or  in  malt; 
but  they  do  not  appear  as  advertisements,  being  intended  to 
delude  the  readers  into  a  belief  that  they  represent  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  clever  men  who  write  the  other  parts  of  the 
paper.  The  trick  is  often  but  clumsily  managed,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  public  are  now  in  some  degree  opened  to  its  detection, 
but  it  is  right  that  so  discreditable  an  artifice  should  be  com- 
pletely exposed.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  some 
of  the  notices  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  daily  papers*;  they  will  show  the  working  of 
this  precious  system. 

*  The  Times  is  honourably  distinguished,  in  this  respect,  from  the  rest  <rfthc 
London  press.  It  never  inserts  those  puff  para{^ap)is  without  heading  them  with 
tlie  wonl  "  advertisement,"  and  wc  have  reason  to  helieve  that  it  is  tlie  only 
newspaper  in  Ix)ndon  which  refuses  to  lend  its  columns  to  these  systematic  fraocU. 
We  were  much  struck  the  other  day  with  a  jiassage  printed  as  an  extract  from  Uic 
Times,  in  the  advertisement  of  .M  i-s.  TrollofKj's  *  Vicar  of  Wrexhill ':  Tlic  {tassagv  runs 
thus :  "  A  singularly  clever  book.  The  conduct  of  the  story  is  capitally  arrangnl, 
and  the  events  arc  extraordinarily  striking  and  real." — Timeft.  Tuniing  to  the 
critique  from  which  that  sentence  is  taken,  we  found  the  extract  to  be  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  art  of  garbling.  We  subjoin  the  passage  entire  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers,  and  because  it  will  show  that  the  strong  opinion  we  have  ex- 
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On  the  23rd  of  November,  1837,  a  complimentary  notice 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald.  Our  author  has  told  us 
tliat  a  gentleman  at  the  bar,  Avhom  he  somewhat  exuberantly 
lauds,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  management  of  this 
newspaper;  and  thus  the  interchange  of  civilities  may  possi* 
Wy  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  a  well-known  Scotch 
proverb.  After  a  long  paragraph  of  praise,  the  writer  in  the 
Herald  concludes  in  the  following  terms:  "these  volumes 
"*re  written  in  a  free  sketchy  style,  with  a  total  absence  of 
^ambitious  pretension.  Whatever  has  passed  under  the 
**  Writer's  own  eye  is  described  in  a  manner  that  shows  great 
^^^^ewdness  in  the  perception  of  character y  and  considerable 

Sophie  power  in  portraying  it,  whether  the  subject  be  one 
"  for  the  exercise  of  talent,  *  grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe.^ 
"Tlie  light  and  shade  of  this  picture  of  the  forensic  Babel, 
"  W'cstminster  Hall,  is  well  disposed,  the  graver  parts  of  the 
^Composition  being  agreeably  relieved  by  touches  of  humour y 
^^Aich  prevent  the  attention  from  flagging^  even  tvithin  the 
S^ioomy  precincts  of  the  Cliancery  Courts^  where  human  pa- 
^ence  has  too  often  been  exhausted,*'  &c.  &c. 

iTie  Globe  (November  17)  candidly  admits  the  existence  of 
*  ^w  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  work— trifling  accidents,  such 

f  ^^»cd  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  writings  is  shared  by  some  among  her  own  high-church 
P*^*ty,  who  arc  not  remarkable  for  the  squeamishncss  of  their  htcrary  taste. 
„  **  We  shall  give  no  extracts  from  Mrs.  Trollope's  book,  nor  should  we  have  no- 
^^  ^iced  it  at  all,  for  it  is  dangerous,  vulgar  and  unjust,  but  that  it  is  withal  singu- 
t^  ^rltf  ctever.  The  cmidnct  qf  the  story  is  capitally  arrantjed.  The  events  are  eX' 
4,  ^^^tordinariiy  striking  and  real.  So  much  the  greater  pity  that  a  lady  with  a 
I,  ^<Dod  wit  and  a  good  intention  should  degrade  the  two  so  shamefully  !  All  these 
4^  PvccadiUos  and  indecencies  of  the  vicar,  all  these  horrible  blasphemies  and  sick- 
^^  titling  prayers  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  go  far  beyond  the  genuine  limits 
,^  Of  satire  as  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth.  No  moralist  (and  above  all,  no 
4^  Mroman  moralist)  can  use  such  weapons  as  these  without  injuring  herself  far 
^^  »tiore  than  her  adversary.     He  was  a  traitor  among  the  sons  of  the  Patriarch, 

^^o  found  him  drunken,  and  exposed  and  insulted  his  fall. 
^  •*  It  is  UBnecessary  to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Trollope's  premises,  and  to  say  that  the 
^^  Itarty  which  she  has  chosen  to  attack  ought  not  in  the  least  to  be  affected  by 
^  Iter  abuse.  It  would  l>e  a  lie  to  God  and  man  alike  to  say  tliat  such  a  grc4it  sect 
^^  ^  that  which  she  slanders  has  for  its  foundation  only  the  coarsest  gratification 
**  of  passion,  and  the  meanest,  filthiest  sensuality.  Thank  God,  there  is  no  such 
**  thing  as  a  nect  of  h>'pocrite8 !  Mrs.  Trollope's  evangelicals  never  dine  but  to  get 
**  drunk,  and  never  meet  but  to  debauch :  there  are  drunkards  no  doubt  at  the 
**  conventicle, — ^biit  are  there  none,  O  Trollope,  in  the  cathedral  ? 

**  The  low-chiirch  party  might  read  this  bigote<],  rancorous,  indecent  book,  and 
**  declare,  with  just  as  nmch  reason,  that  it  was  at  church  where  Mrs.  Trollope 
'*  learned  all  this  wickedness.  Mrs.  Trollope  might  learn  there  to  judge,  not  that 
**  we  mav  not  be  judged — ^if  she  gets  as  hard  blows  as  she  deals,  Heaven  help  the 
**  authoress  of  The  near  qf  WrexhiUl  "—TimeSj  October  25, 1837. 
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as  might  occur  to  the  best-regulated  authors^and  then  proceeds 
to  state  that  'Hhe  chief  part  of  the  details^  however,  we  ima- 
"  gine,  to  be  accuratey  and  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  con- 
^^  densed  body  of  information  as  to  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
^^  of  the  day^  which  he  might  in  vain  seek  for  eUewhereP 

The  Sun*  (November  20)  informs  its  subscribers  that "  in 
"  these  goodly  octavos,  a^  in  a  mirror y  the  general  reader  can 
<^  catch  a  glimpse  of  all  the  leading  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
^'  fession." 

The  Standard  (November  18)  proclaims,  in  its  magnificent 
style,  this  publication  to  be  ^*  a  hiatus  in  our  social  literature 
filled  up." — ^^  A  work  as  useful  as  it  is  amusing/' — "  A 
"  work  which  speaks  no  less  favourably  for  his  (the  writer's) 
"  boldness  than  his  honesty." 

The  Morning  Chroniclcf  (November  16)  designates  the 
work  as  being  at  once  instructive  and  amusing,  and  recom- 
mends it  to  the  especial  notice  ^^  of  one  very  extensive  and 
important  class  of  the  community — the  attorneys, — ^who," 
the  Chronicle  proceeds  to  say,  "  tvould  do  well  to  adopt  it  as 
^^  their  vade-mecum,  at  least  as  regards  the  ticklish  and 
^'  difficult  question  of  the  choice  of  counsel  in  the  causes  they 
^^  may  hereafter  bring  into  court ;  for  this  choice  should  by  no 
"  means  depend  in  every  case  on  the  precise  grade  which  the 
^^  counsel  holds  in  his  profession,  but  rather  on  the  peculiar 
^^  points  and  features  of  the  case  to  be  argued.  And  in  this 
"  point  of  view  solicitors  will  find  the  work  we  refer  to  pecu-- 
^^  liarly  usefuly  since  its  chief  merit  and  value  consist  in  the 
"  CAKE  AND  DISCRIMINATION  witli  which  it  poiuts  out  the 
^^  peculiai'/or/c  as  well  as  foible  of  each  individual  treated  of, 

*  "  Tuesday,  Dec.  19th,  1837,yh>m  the  Sun. 

"  One  of  the  most  intrinsically  valuable  portions  of  this  work  is  that  which  exhi- 
"  Iiits  the  origin,  constitution,  and  peculiar  powers  of  the  various  courts,  and  from 
"  which  much  useful  professional  information  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  volumes 
''  will  be  as  much  read  for  tlieir  amusing  nature  as  for  their  utility  ;  for  nocwith- 
"  stauding  tliat  the  law  itself  is  considered  barren  of  popular  attraction,  yet  both 
**  those  who  administer  and  those  who  practise  it  afford  rich  materials  for  the 
**  exercise  of  the  writer's  descriptive  powers,  of  wliich  he  has  availed  himself  with 
"  his  usual  tact  and  dexterity.  Among  the  numerous  portraitures  of  judicial  cha- 
"  racters,  those  of  Lords  J.yndhurst  and  Dcnman  are  perhaiis  the  best.  ThcM 
"  sketches  are,  indeed,  very  interesting  specimens  of  the  author's  obacrrant 
'*  talents,  and  power  of  characteristic  delineation,  relieved  by  anecdotes  of  the 
**  most  sparkling  kind." 

t  This  paragraph  was  tliought  worthy  of  appearing  also  in  the  Courier  and 
Morning  Post. 
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*  'Whether  he  excels  most  in  ailment  or  iu  legal  knowledge, 
or  in  nddressing  the  passions  or  the  judgment, — ^i%*hcthei*  he 
**  i«  t^ongest  in  on  appeal  to  the  jury  or  a  reply  to  his  op- 
**  posing  counsel,  or  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  &c., 
**  te-  AH  these  points  are  of  great  importance  in  determining 
**  the  ■  '  <  if  an  advocate,  and  to  set  forth  and  settle  these 
**'  pnii  J  r  chief  aim  and  attainment  ( ! )  of  this  work,  wliich 

"  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  our  current  literature." 
Wc  do  hope  that  the  very  extensive  and  important  class 
r gentlemen  thus  api>eale€l  to  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  fiitrapped  into  the  payment  of  their  money  for  any  such 
**  vade-mecum  f  but  we  confess  that  w*e  are  not  seriously 
apprehensive  of  their  falling  into  the  snare  w  hich  the  Chro- 
nicle has  set  for  them.  Notwithstanding  the  care  and  dis- 
criminaiion  on  which  the  author  is  so  honestly  complimented, 
WB  Irttst  that  tlie  attorneys  will  bethink  them  rather  of  a 
piece  of  prudent  advice  given  by  the  great  Lord  Coke,  which, 
for  their  eqiecial  protection,  we  transcribe*  :  "  And  for  that 
**  it  ia  hard  for  a  man  to  report  any  part  or  branch  of  any 
•*  art  or  science  justly  and  truly  which  he  professeth  not,  and 
**  impossible  to  make  a  just  and  true  relation  of  any  thing 
•*  that  he  underBtandB  not, — I  prithee  bewai*e  of  Chronicle 
**  XiAW  reported  in  our  annals,  for  that  will  undoubtedly 
*•  lead  thee  to  error/* 


Article  VIII* 

Steam  Expedition  on  the  Eup/traiei* 

To  explore  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  which  flowed  by 
the  walls  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  water  the  borders  of 
Arabia^  was  the  inspiring  enterprize  of  which  the  results  arc 
now  firrt  brought  before  the  world,  A  step  has  been  made 
tovranla  rescuing  finom  obscurity  this  ancient  seat  of  commerce 
and  empire,  and  restoring  its  connection  with  the  West.  In 
rccaUiJig  the  splendoiu-,  populousriess  and  wealth  which  shed 
a  lustre  on  it«  grandeur  to  the  latest  epoch,  we  may  in  some 

'  From  the  Prefioc  to  the  Krit  Report. 
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respects  be  tempted  to  look  down  on  the  puny  creatioiiB  d 
modem  times^  even  with  all  our  discoveries  in  science  and 
arts.  Assyria  and  Persia's  mighty  hosts — the  magnificence 
of  Babylon — ^the  treasures  of  Chosroes  and  the  Califs  remain 
unrivalled  or  unsurpassed  in  one  united  mass,  if  history  ap- 
proaches  to  probability  or  truth. 

Yet  perhaps  oiur  Indian  possessions  form  the  most  wondroui 
fabric  of  empire  that  ever  existed^  established  and  maintained 
as  they  have  been  by  a  handful  of  Europeans  at  some  thousand 
miles'  distance  from  the  mother-country.  With  this  exampk 
of  a  power  originating  in  private  mercantile  adventiure^  who 
can  affix  limits  to  the  change  which  commerce  and  navigation 
may  effect  in  the  destiny  of  nations  ?  Detached  from  conquest 
and  dominion,  who  can  deny  their  boundless  social  influence  ? 
This  is  further  increased  by  the  accession  of  a  new  force, — 
the  application  of  steam,  yet  in  its  infancy,  to  facilitate  in- 
ternal intercourse  with  several  vast  regions  of  the  globe.  In 
that  quarter  of  Asia  under  our  notice,  the  same  fervid  sky  and 
fertilizing  streams  invite  the  industry  of  man  to  enjoy  the 
riches  of  the  earth.  Despotism  in  other  ages  did  not  prevent 
their  copious  flow  and  interchange  by  commerce ;  only  when 
its  route  was  changed  the  springs  dried  up ;  poverty,  anarchy 
and  ignorance  overspread  the  land ;  it  fell  from  the  station  it 
had  held,  and  became  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  former  relations  of  the  East  IndiaCompany  \\'ith  Arabia, 
Biissora  and  Bagdad,  were  maintained  chiefly  for  trade  and 
convenience  in  the  transmission  of  despatches.  The  Indian 
Government  was  too  much  occupied,  up  to  the  close  of  the  war 
with  France,  in  providing  for  the  security  of  its  territories 
against  the  extraordinary  man  whose  genius  and  ambition 
threatened  even  the  extremities  of  Asia.  Internal  and  fron- 
tier wars  were  also  wiiged  in  the  intervening  period,  until  the 
cajiture  of  Burtporc ;  but  already  a  rival  had  arisen,  which 
required  to  be  watched ;  a  long  continuance  of  European 
peace  had  advanced  scientific  im})rovements,  and  replaced 
arms  by  diplomacy,  and  the  East  India  Company  was  im- 
pelled by  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

We  find  its  attention  directed  as  early  as  1823  to  the  expe- 
diency of  opening  a  steam  communication  by  the  Euphrates, 
fixing  on  Bussora  as  the  highest  station  to  which  vessels 
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should  ascend.     Mr.  Peacock  seems  to  have  been  the  first 

▼ho  suggested  the  more  extensive  range  of  navigation  to  Bir, 

sod  appreciated  all  its  importance  in  a  memorial  addressed 

to  the  Directors  in  September  1829,     Surveys  were  ordered 

in  consequence,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 

wnderthe  direction  of  the  Company's  officers.  ITiey  had  made 

bot  imperfect  progress,  when  Colonel  Chesney,  travelling  in 

Egypt  in  1830  with  other  views,  heard  of  the  circumstance 

*nd  volunteered  his  services.     By  the  death  of  Lieutenant 

Bowater  the  prosecution  of  the  survey  devolved  entirely  on 

^ ;  and  on  returning  to  England,  his  reports  and  e\idencc 

were  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  Commons,  upon  whose 

'^Boommendation  the  House  voted  in  1834  the  funds  deemed 

necessary  for  an  experimental  expedition. 

Many  disappointments  and  difficulties  occurred  before  it 

^^^d  be  set  afloat  on  the  Euphrates :  but  the  descent  of  thdt 

'^er  was  finally  accomplished  from  Bir  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 

1^82  miles ;  the  Tigris  was  navigated  up  to  Bagdad,  543  miles 

™U\  its  embouchure,  and  fifty  miles  (later  100  miles)  beyond 

*hat  city;  an  excursion  >vas  made  of  200  miles  up  the  Karoon*, 

•"^d  the  re-ascent  of  the  Euphrates  effected  for  230  miles  above 

^^%8ora.     Our  knowledge  of  geography  and  history  has  been 

•^  Vanced,  and  much  valuable  information  gained  ^dth  respect 

^  t.he  actual  condition  of  the  countries  visited,  the  prospects 

^  commerce,  and  means  of  perfecting  the  navigation. 

The  expedition  was  not  extended  far  up  the  Euphrates,  but 

^olonel  Chesney  and  his  officers  assert  in  the  most  decided 

^tnns  that  the  river  is  perfectly  practicable  in  each  direction 

*^in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  hundred  miles  above  Bir,  though 

^^^cumstances  prevented  the  actual  proof  in  the  rc-ascent, 

^nd  crippled  the  efficiency  of  the  expedition. 

Two  iron  steamboats  had  been  prepared  for  the  puq)oses 
of  the  expedition.  The  smaller  one,  named  the  Tigris,  was  from 
ier  size  and  light  draught  of  water  the  best  adapted  for  all  pas- 
sages and  seasons;  and  an  irreparable  loss,  besides  that  of  valu- 
able lives,  was  sustained  when  she  sunk  near  Anna  soon  after 
the  conmiencement  of  the  voyage,  in  a  hurricane  of  brief  but 
terrific  violence.     All  the  rest  of  the  descent  was  successfully 

*  The  Choatpes  of  antiquity,  which  unites  with  the  Kuiilirates  a  little  below 
BuMora. 
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effected  by  the  larger  vessel     On  her  return  voyage  up  th^ 
Euphrates,  at  the  entrance  of  the  morahea  of  Letnloon*  ^ 
of  the  engines  became  useless  from  accident     It  being  iini 
sible  for  her  in  this  state  to  stem  the  current,  Colonel  Che 
ney  was  compelled  to  retrace  hia  course  to  the  neitrest  pL 
where  he  could  refit,  having  no  means  at  hand.  He  succeed 
at  Bussom,  by  assistance  from  the  India  steamer  lying  the 
but  too  late  in  the  year  to  renew  the  attempt  to  reach  Bir. 
season  of  the  greatest  fall  in  the  river  was  approaching,  an 
aUo  tlie  term  fixed  for  breaking  uj>  the  expedition^  which 
already  been  extended  six  months.  Aller  making  some  fur 
exploratory  excursions  on  the  Karoon  and  Tigris,  the  Eitpb 
tes  steamer  was  therefore  consigned  at  Bagdad  to  the 
India  Company's  charge,  according  to  a  previous  arrangeme 
made  by  Government ;  and  on  this  station  she  still  remains 

The  most  important  facts,  if  not  all,  relative  to  the  navi|| 
tion,  have  in  the  mean  time  been  ascertained.    The  ne 
sary  supplies  of  fiiel  were  found  on  the  two  rivers ;  no 
sical  difficulties  of  passage  exist,  but  such  as  steam-ve 
of  j)roper  construction  may  surmount  at  any  jieriod  of 
year.     All  political  opposition  has  l)een  overcome ;  instead  i 
hostilit)^  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  they  displayed  an  incline* 
tion  for  traffic,  and  rendered  useful  services,  which  few  unple 
sant  incidents  prevented  from  being  uniform* 

No  complete  narrative  of  the  expedition  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  parliamentary  papers  supply  various  interestii^ 
particulars,  which  induce  us  to  follow  its  steps  on  ground  ilk 
trious  in  profane  history  and  hallowed  by  sacred  writ,     Vi 
shall  first  notice  the  jireparatory  operations  in  Syria,  carried  ( 
through  a  series  of  the  most  extmordinary  labours  luid  trial 

The  frames  and  machinery'  of  two  iron  steamers,  with  t| 
rest  of  the  materiel,  and  the  officers  and  men  attached  to  tl 
expedition,  Mere  conveyed  in  two  merchant-veasels  from 
verpool,  under  the  escort  of  the  Cohunbine  sloop  of  war, 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontcs.    Here  they  encountered  continn^ 
obstacles  and  delays  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival 
April  1855,  owing  to  the  evasive  conduct  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  I 
concert  with  his  father  the  Viceroy  of  E^vjil. 

In  opposition  to  their  will  tlie  disembiurkatiou   was  co» 
pleted  in  the  course  of  the  month,  and  from  %\xhsix 
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amngements  it  was  expected  that  in  six  weeks  all  the  heavy 
TOgtitB  would  be  transported  to  the  Euphrates^  in  thirty- 
^^  waggons  provided  for  the  purpose ;  but  such  was  the 
duplicity  practised  by  the  local  government,  that,  while  the 
lot  of  the  line  was  amply  supplied  with  draught  bullocks, 
the  two  extremities  were  left  bare,  which  rendered  the  whole 
uiekss.  Fortunately  a  few  cattle  had  been  bought  for  the 
Mnrkeof  the  artillery  waggons,  which  proved  an  inadequate 
hot  onlj  resource.  In  this  tantalizing  situation  little  progress 
wti  made,  and  the  party  had  to  persevere  in  their  fatigues 
tmidst  the  intense  summer  heats.  The  illness  of  most  of  the 
nwn,  and  next  of  the  officers,  ensued ;  and,  with  the  fevers 
bter  in  the  autumn,  not  one  individual  of  any  grade  escaped 
>  dangerous  attack. 

Disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  the  Pacha  acting  up  to  his 
prafisssious,  and  afibrding  at  last  the  effective  assistance  of  his 
people,  they  saw  the  rainy  season  set  in ;  the  carriages  were  up 
to  their  axles  in  water,  and  the  diving*bcll  completely  covered 
0^9  80  that  it  was  only  found  by  means  of  men  wading  and 
gniping  with  poles.  It  was  rolled  eight  hundred  yards  beneath 
tkemrface,  and  placed  on  a  carriage  behind  the  boilers  in  the 
Qiidstof  the  swamp ;  these  were  moved  up-hill  inch  by  inch  by 
pulfeys  and  jack-screws  for  some  miles,  in  order  to  get  them 
forward.  Officers  and  men,  weak  from  sickness,  relieved  each 
other,  as  any  interval  of  imperfect  strength  enabled  them  to 
'^wune  the  task.  Superior  to  personal  sufferings  and  cores, 
they  toiled  with  an  alacrity  and  determination  which  a  feel- 
^  of  enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking  could 
alone  have  supported.  On  the  26th  of  September,  afler  a  labour 
rf  five  months,  the  Euphrates  steamer  was  launched  on  the 
nver  at  Port  William,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Bir;  and  on 
"te  26th  of  January,  1836,  it  was  in  a  complete  state ;  at  the 
^^^  time  the  framework  of  the  Tigris  was  finished. 

Colonel  Chesney  had  in  the  intcr\'al  made  an  excursion  to 
^  Taurus,  setting  out  while  scarce  able  to  move  from  a  bed 
<^  sickness  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  The  most  beneficial 
cfota  upon  the  health  of  the  whole  party  were  felt  from  the 
journey;  and  the  cold  weather  of  the  winter  recovered  the  other 
invalids  who  remained  at  the  station  near  Bir.  Eiglit  of  the 
ttta  had  fallen  victims  to  the  destructive  influence  of  a  burn- 
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ing  sun  and  marsh  effluvia.  Their  loss  was  replaced  by  a  new 
reinforcement^  but  the  Commander  afterwards  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  avert  the  misfortune  by 
purchasing  draught  animals  from  the  first,  which  would  hsve 
left  the  Pacha  only  the  resort  to  open  force  to  impede  the 
transport.  With  proper  facilities  afforded  on  his  part  it  would 
have  been  completed  in  the  course  of  May,  ^iliile  the  heats  were 
yet  moderate.  The  waste  of  life  and  other  evils  which  ensued 
are  therefore  solely  attributable  to  the  treachery  of  the  ruler  of 
Egypt,  whose  friendship  for  England  and  patronage  of  eveiy 
liberal  enterprize  are  still  occasionally  vaimted  by  his  parasites. 

In  spite  of  every  artifice  to  thwart  the  transit  overland^  the 
last  piece  of  machinery  was  at  length  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  station  amidst  a  general  salute.  When  the  vessels  were 
completely  equipped,  "  their  boilers,  engines,  &c.  were  quite 
^^  as  safe,  and  more  perfect  in  their  working  details,  than  when 
*^  sent  out  of  the  maker's  hands  at  Liverpool.*' 

Recourse  was  had  to  water  transtport  for  part  of  the  di- 
stance by  a  communication  open  from  the  Orontes^  where 
the  small  steamer  Tigris  had  been  set  up  to  give  assistance 
as  well  as  employment  to  the  men  when  the  labour  was  ar- 
rested by  land.  The  hea\y  weights  were  thus  conveyed  to 
Antioch,  and  then  >\-ith  the  framework  of  the  Tigris  to  a  sta^ 
tion  at  Ghiuzel-Borge,  three  miles  higher  up ;  from  thence 
they  were  carried  on  floats  through  a  navigable  stream  lead- 
ing into  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  up  another  small  river,  called 
the  Ultra  Karrasu,  to  a  depot  on  its  banks  a  httle  more  than 
fourteen  hours  from  Antioch.  It  was  this  spot  which  was  found 
so  deleterious  to  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion. "Yet  at  Murad  Pacha,  the  worst  of  stations,  the  malaria 
"  only  proved  fatal  when  other  causes  contributed  to  render 
"  it  80.^'  "The  magnificent  climate  of  Syria,*'  adds  Colonel 
Chesney,  "need  not  be  approached  with  fear ;  its  malaria  is  not 
a  pestilence."  lie  considers  it  rather  surprising  that  the  mor- 
tality was  not  greater  among  the  whole  number  of  eighty-five 
])crsons,  in  general  unseasoned, — "toiling  in  lakes  and  rivers, 
"  dwelling  in  the  marsh,  with  almost  reckless  exi>o8ure  to  the 
"  sun  of  day,  followed  by  the  dews  of  night." 

From  Murad  Pacha  the  distance  is  111  miles  to  Port  Wil- 
liam on  the  Euphrates,  over  what  has  been  termed  the  Syrian 
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desert  The  first  part  of  the  route  was  found  hilly^  but  not 
uDprodnctiye,  between  El  Hummum  and  Azar^  the  rest  undu* 
)»&ag  or  mostly  level  through  the  valleys  of  the  Kocit  and 
Sqour^  elevated  1263  and  1363  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Meditenranean ;  the  country  was  fertile^  the  greater  portion 
cultivated  and  abounding  in  populous  villages. 

We  can  give  but  a  partial  transcript  from  the  summary  of 
bis  libours  sent  by  Colonel  Chesney  for  the  use  of  the  Geo- 
gn^Aical  and  other  learned  societies  in  England.  Shortly 
tfterthe  arrival  an  observatory  was  established  on  the  Oron- 
tes  fin*  astronomical  operations^  to  determine  more  accurately 
the  sites  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in<  the  vicinity.  The 
gleuiiiigs  in  Syria,  though  a  country  so  much  within  tlie  usual 
nmgeoftravellers,  throw  further  light  on  its  ancient  topogra- 
phy. Surveys  were  also  made  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Scanderoon^  previous  to  an  extensive  tour  in  the  Taurus,  at- 
toided  with  several  interesting  discoveries.  Of  these  we  may 
won  expect  a  full  account,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Texicr's  late  re- 
Mtothea  in  the  same  region,  by  order  of  the  French  Govem- 
ineiit. 

By  an  excursion  to  Gebel  Acra*  (Pliny's  wonder)  its  height 
W  ascertained  trigonometrically  to  be  5318  feet.  Some 
patches  of  snow  were  still  remaining  at  the  end  of  April.  To 
the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  were  still  to  be  seen  ves- 
tiges of  a  marble  gateway,  commonly  called  Jonas'  Pillars 
(Cilician  gates  of  Ptolemy,  L.  Curtius  and  Arrian),  which  was 
the  midnight  halt  of  Alexander :  the  locality  was  identified  as 
nientioned  by  Arrian.  Xenophon's  Gates  refer  to  a  narrow 
place  near  the  sea. 

On  the  subsequent  journey  to  the  Taurus  in  the  plain  of 

Ausarba  were  discovered  some  remains  of  that  city  still  ex- 

t*rt,  backed  by  an  isolated  mountain  c^o^^-ned  with  a  castle  of 

^^•ried  architecture.    The  way  led  by  Sis,  which  some  of  the 

party  reached  separately  on  foot,  directed  by  the  compass, — 

their  guides  refusing  to  accompany  them  among  a  people  de- 

Kribed  to  be  all  robbers,  but  who  proved  to  be  peaceable  and 

well-disposed  peasantry.     They  inhabit  a  beautiful  romantic 

country,  formed  by  the  wooded  abutments  of  the  Taurus.    In 

*  Mount  Currius. 
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the  course  of  the  excursion  Mr.  Ainsworth  discovered  a  mine 
of  plumbago  between  Adana  and  Maraah^  and  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  latter  place.  From  the  r^ion  of 
the  Taurus  some  of  the  travellers  diverged  to  Samaaty  the  birUi- 
place  of  Sacian^  and  to  Orfa  (Edessa).  The  fish  so  venerated 
in  ancient  times  are  yet  preserved  in  the  marble  hamn  of  the 
Mosque  of  Alibrama,  and  were  recognised  to  be  a  kind  of 
barbel. 

Of  Sarug^  the  rival  of  Harran  (once  the  residence  of  Abnir 
ham),  across  the  great  Mesopotamian  desert,  scarce  a  vestige 
is  left :  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  site  were  found  two 
lions  sculptured  in  basalt  in  refined  taste,  possibly  aocsount- 
ing  ^^for  the  vanity  of  Antonius  Caracalla,  when  he  asserted 
that  a  lion  fought  by  his  side  in  his  Parthian  wars."  Dr. 
Heifer,  while  separated  by  accident  from  the  rest  of  the  party 
which  proceeded  to  the  Taurus,  made  alone  the  discoveiy  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  unknown  city,  near  a  basaltic  range 
four  hours  east  of  the  salt-lake  which  lies  in  the  same  direc- 
tion from  Aleppo.  There  are  remains  of  a  temple  and  several 
Greek  inscriptions,  which  were  copied. 

These  researches  and  the  toils  of  active  duty,  while  any  ser- 
vice was  to  be  performed  and  health  permitted,  gave  full  em- 
ployment to  every  ofiicer  of  the  expedition,  till  it  was  finally 
put  in  motion  on  the  16th  of  March  183G.  Before  the  descent 
it  stemmed  a  bad,  rapid  and  strong  current  up  to  Bir,  where  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  for  the  Sultan  and  returned 
from  the  castle.  They  were  hailed  and  cheered  by  crowds  of 
the  inhabitants,  astonished  to  see  iron  float,  and  impelled  by 
such  unusual  means  against  the  stream  where  no  vessels  be- 
fore had  ascended. 

In  spite  of  every  care  in  taking  soundings  and  bearings,  by  a 
boat  despatched  twenty  miles  ahead  for  the  first  hundred  miles 
downwards,  the  Euphrates  steamer  grounded,  owing  to  the  de- 
ceptive glare  of  a  meridian  sun.  She  was  not  dug  out  till  after 
some  days,  but  without  having  sustained  the  least  injury. 
T^vo  interesting  facts  in  natiutil  history  were  ascertained, — the 
existence  of  the  beaver  in  the  Upper  Euphrates  of  the  same 
species  as  the  European,  and  of  one  of  the  family  of  croco- 
diles, but  of  what  particular  kind  uncertain. 

At  Balis  commences  the  growth  of  the  tamarisk^  which 
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eoDtmuM  to  be  the  moat  abundant  plant  on  the  banks  of  the 

Suphntea  to  the  aea,  the  same  as  remarked  by  Lieutenant 

Btnea  for  some  distance  upwards  on  the  Indus.    Near 

Gtsber  Castle  is  the  ford  where  Salomon  Shah  is  supposed  to 

km  been  drowned.    £1  Hmnmum^  another  ford  for  camels, 

ittneted  sttentionj  as  the  spot  where  in  all  probability  the  ten 

thwmd  Greeks  uid  the  army  of  Alexander  crossed  the  Eu- 

phiites.  It  is  forty-five  miles,  or  fifteen  parasangs,  from  Balis, 

tquiTalent  to  the  distance  made  by  Cyrus  in  three  days' 

iBinlL    Further  on  is  the  Chabour  (Araxes),  which  the  Ti- 

gm  steamer  ascended  for  some  miles ;  here  lions'  prints  were 

HAit  on  the  banks.    Cobnel  Chesney  thinks  this  the  river  by 

which  Trajan  conveyed  his  fleet  from  Zangar  to  the  Tigris, 

^ASk  the  (dd  historians  create  confusion  by  carrying  him  to 

Babylon  by  the  Tigris.    At  Salayat  are  found  a  noble  gate- 

wqr,  walls  and  an  extensive  castle  of  massive  simpUcity,  the 

lok  rains  of  what  must  have  been  a  very  considerable  place. 

llie  day  of  departure  from  thence  was  marked  by  the  fatal 
whiriwind  which  overwhelmed  the  Tigris  steamer,  in  spite  of 
^oy  efibrt  of  courage  and  skill.  When  the  storm,  unparal- 
Ued  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  was  observed 
^qpioaching,  by  clouds  of  dust  and  sand  raised  in  the  air,  the 
^'^ttel  was  directed  to  the  bank  to  make  fast.  She  recoiled 
tftw  yards  with  the  shock,  became  unmanageable,  broadside 
to  the  wind  and  current,  and  the  waves  forced  their  way  in 
^  the  heeL  ^^  In  half  an  hour  the  sun  shone  in  unble- 
**  mished  brightness,  and  the  desert  wind  blew  calmly  where 
*  ihe  and  the  greatest  part  of  her  brave  crew  had  been."  A 
''Momentary  gleam  of  light  showed  the  bank  \i-ithin  ten  yards 
Wore  she  sunk  all  at  once,  and  served  as  a  guide  to  Colonel 
Chegney  and  Lieutenant  Lynch  to  take  the  right  direction 
^hen  ttiey  dived  fi*om  the  deck,  already  covered  with  four- 
^  water.  Darkness  thick  as  night  had  immediately  re- 
**^ed,  and  it  was  not  without  exhaustion  that  they  and  the 
**^  survivors  reached  the  shore  near  the  same  spot. 

His  deceased  Majesty,  with  noble  feelings  of  humanity  and 
^^'^dnesB,  conveyed  through  Sir  John  Hobhouse  his  condo- 
**^ce  on  this  lamentable  occasion  for  the  fate  of  those  whose 
*^  their  country  had  to  deplore.  He  at  the  same  time  con- 
B'^tolated  the  Commander  and  Lieutenant  Lynch^  with  all 

r2 
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their  brave  associates,  on  their  fortunate  escape^  with  a  tri* 
bute  of  admiration  to  the  firmness  of  mind  breathed  in  the 
Colonel's  despatch,  and  displayed  to  the  last  moments  bj 
those  who  were  now  no  more. 

From  the  scene  of  this  distressing  event  Elzra  was  in  aig^t, 
whence  the  now  solitary  Euphrates  steamer  passed  to  lEL 
Kaim,  and  next  to  Anna,  ^^a  rock-inclosed  and  picturesque 
town,  the  earliest  country  of  date  groves."  Its  antique 
castle,  often  ruined  and  repaired,  and  now  dilapidated,  stands 
on  one  of  eight  successive  islands  which  announce  the  ap- 
proach to  the  town.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the  Om- 
mcadcs,  once  governed  by  their  own  Emir,  and  now  under 
the  Sultan's  Pacha  of  Bagdad. 

After  the  insular  villages  of  Hadessa  and  Jebba  (the  Jubba 
of  the  Romans,)  follows  Hit,  a  small  and  poor  place,  for  all 
the  celebrity  of  its  fountains  of  bitumen.  They  are  now  con- 
verted to  little  use,  save  the  salt  obtained  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  their  waters,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  considerable 
trade. 

Felugia  is  the  last  station  on  the  Euphrates  for  travellers 
proceeding  to  Bagdad,  nearly  opposite  to  which  it  stands  at 
twenty-nine  miles'  distance.  Here  our  countrymen  Fitch  and 
Newberry,  as  well  as  the  Venetian  Baibi,  and  Rauwolf^  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  crossed  the  country  without  seeing  the  ruins 
of  Babel  as  they  imagined,  and  mistaking  Bagdad  for  the  site 
of  Babylon.    Not  one  of  them  descended  to  Hilla,  103  mile»» 
lower  down,  and  close  to  which  all  the  ancient  remains  j 
to  be  found.  Colonel  Chesney  is  the  first  European  on  recor 
who  has  reached  Hilla,  which  he  did  in  his  descent  to  thi 
sea  on  his  former  sur\'eying  voyage  in  1830.     The  ruins  i 
mentioned  as  having  been  \'i8ited  by  the  officers  of  the  e^C-— 
pediticn,  and  we  may  look  probably  for  some  accession  c^ 
knowledge  to  that  derived  from  the  labours  of  Rich,  Port^^ 
and  Keppel  regarding  these  imperishable  monuments. 

At  Hilla  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  opened  fici? 
the  passage  of  the  steamer,  and  two  stations  further  the  ri\'^^ 
enters  the  marshes  of  Lemloon,  where  it  was  supposed  ev^^' 
in  the  present  age  by  Kinneir  to  be  lost  and  to  become  imi^^ 
vigable  from  its  expansion.  The  course  during  fifty  miles'  ^ 
devious  and  troublesome  for  vessels,  through  the  abrupt  wics^^ 
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ings  and  low  banks  of  various  narrow  channels^  but  the  best 
bare  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  scarcely  any  current.  The 
Lemloon  Arabs  bear  a  very  bad  character,  and  the  expedition 
did  not  escape  without  some  evidences  of  its  truth.  Shughel 
Shu^is  the  chief  town  of  the  respectable  Montefig  tribe,  and 
contained  upwards  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  before  the 
plague  in  1832.  It  possesses  a  considerable  inland  trade,  with 
the  reputation  of  furnishing  horses  of  the  best  breed  in  Turk- 
ish Arabia,  of  which  there  is  a  large  export.  From  this  place 
the  Euphrates  becomes  a  noble  river,  with  a  wide  and  deep 
hed  to  Koma,  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

Colonel  Chesney,  finding  no  convenience  at  Bussora  to  re- 
^  performed  a  voyage  to  Bushir  in  the  gulf  for  that  purpose. 
Otthia  return  he  proceeded  seventy-five  miles  up  the  Karoon, 
vhen  its  waters  were  at  the  lowest.  It  is  also  stated  to  be  a 
ooble  river,  communicating  with  the  Shut-el- Arab*  at  Moham- 
>i^a  tittle  below  Bussora,  and  having  another  discharge  di- 
'^  into  the  sea  by  the  Bamishir  channel.  Down  this  latter  a 
cnuae  was  made  of  forty  miles,  to  elucidate  the  chorography 
^^  the  Delta  of  Susiana  or  Kusistan,  in  which  all  our  maps  and 
duita  are  defective. 

He  passage  up  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  which  followed,  was 
nwdein  104  J  hours'  steaming,  a  distance  of  543  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river ;  the  Arabs  were  found  peaceable  on 
the  way.  They  occasioned  however  some  detention  on  the 
descent  to  Korna,  from  failing  to  provide  depots  of  wood,  and 
^^nresting  the  boats  laden  with  coal  to  meet  the  steamer,  owing 
*o  some  disputes  with  the  people. 

On  the  20th  of  October  she  again  proceeded  up  the  Eu- 
phrates ^-ith  the  India  mail  from  the  Hugh  Lindsay ;  and  all 
^^ton  satisfactorily,  the  Arabs  assisting  in  warjiing  through 
the  marsh  at  Lemloon,  until  the  accident  to  the  machinery 
necessitated  a  reluctant  return  to  Bussora. 

Prom  hence  Colonel  Chesney  took  his  departure  in  the  In- 
^  steamer  for  Bombay,  to  communicate  with  the  government 
"^  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition  left  under  charge  of  Cap- 
^  Escourt.     The  same  day  the  Euphrates  sailed  for  Mo- 

nkZ?^  united  stream  so  called  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  from  Koma  to  the 


«nd  tnftde  another  ^^J**  ^tc  par^J  ^\.    ^,^  Ui 

Ha>v«-  J*^  benenth  «°°^y°;  present  .m  ^«*^P^"^ 
anchored  tb«^^^^^^,eared  top  A^rkW,  »^  *« 

VC*^-^^^'^"  tZ,  >verc  able  ^"^^^^^-.^cV  ^"to  i^-^^^^^^^,  ai^d 
flowing  w  It*  a"  t^ttiwus  ov  ^^    ^,^,„cU  ot  «^*'  "Vit^ 

■  stopped  a»c^^  I'l  e  '^""^"''L  eM^Wtatio"  o\"*^  .,,..  J 
I         UlV the mt^- of "^t Bagdad-    f^""? January, ^vb^ 
I          ^dthefoUo^^-^^rtaUenontl^^n^^^^  ^^. 

I  above  t^«^VS"U  con^t  u  ilet  -^^^  '^««»''  "^'^'^'^':T  ,Un. 

I  i«*^''^t7Then^ddcrtheu^^^^^^ 

■  irregular  bc^l.    J  ^.s^daduU  C^P       ^^/^^  atr--^ 

^1        u,  prepare  for  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^    Bering  the  "ti^-f^  j^. 

^H  *^*^T,^  ^vith  a  caravan,  V'?.       ,,^\,  and  tlie  «      »  ^ 

^'search  of  coal*.    ^  .      Captain  kj^^,,^  ""r'^jl 
ftivthcr  remarkable,  ^^^„  «{  ^J""'    ,,,ntcdftoTap^ 
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Mr.  Fitsjamea  met  with  more  serious  adventures  in  his 
joimieyfitmi  Lemloon  with  the  mail  from  India.     In  passing 
t:lm<  town  his  boat  was  seized  by  the  inhabitants^  who  left  the 
^ail-bozeB  imopened,  but  rifled  the  baggage  belonging  to  him-* 
;  and  two  English  passengers^  his  companions^  and  made 
a.  lootjr.in  cash  of  £400^  while  the  Sheik  was  calmly  engaged 
in  his  devotions  on  the  spot.    They  were  well  entertained, 
tkicugh  not  without  restraint,  for  eight  days,  when  they  found 
nicanSyby  selling  some  clothes  left  them,  to  get  clear,  and  afler 
eaciq|)iiig  by  stealth  a  hostile  tribe  of  Arabs  at  the  next  sta- 
tion they  reached  Hilla.     Mr.  Fitzjames  from  thence  crossed 
over  separately  to  Bagdad,  and  after  various  delays  on  the 
JOTOiey  finally  reached  Beyrout  in  nearly  two  months. 

Tet  this  route  is  found  best  of  all  adapted  in  point  of  safety 
wd  despatch,  and  used  by  us  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails, 
^hidi  are  carried  by  dromedaries  stationed  along  the  line  from 
l^unascns  to  Bagdad.  The  messengers  bemg  known  as  cou- 
rien  are  never  molested  by  the  Arabs,  and  Captain  Escourt 
•tates  that  the  journey  might  be  lessened  to  ten  days  by 
avoiding  the  circuit  to  Bagdad  and  proceeding  direct  to  Mo- 
luunmera,  which  is  still  nearer  fiombay.  Travellers  and  mer- 
chandise proceed  by  the  large  caravans,  which  the  Sheik  of 
theAniza  will  guarantee  for  a  moderate  premium  the  whole 
^  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad. 

The  same  tribe  gave  a  friendly  reception  to  a  deputation 
fe)m  Colonel  Chesney  before  the  expedition  was  set  afloat, 
«>ri  oflered  no  interruption.  It  was  foimd  indeed  that  the 
fears  of  this  nature,  or  of  being  subjected  to  contributions 
I'y^hc  Arabs,  expressed  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  entertained  by  some  of  the  officers  themselves, 
^  much  overrated  the  peril.  As  far  as  Balis,  or  Belis,  the 
intercourse  with  the  people  was  constantly  agreeable,  except 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  blank  nine-pounder  was  fired  to 
'lighten  a  party  who  attacked  a  hostile  Sheik,  after  he  had 
*^«i  refuge  in  the  steamer's  boat.  Again  at  Hilla,  on  the 
J^tum  of  some  of  the  officers  from  a  land  excursion,  the  fk- 
*^cal  impulse  of  a  moment  threatened  to  destroy  the  good 
'^wstanding  which  till  then  had  subsisted  >vith  the  various 
tnbesjbut  this  was  happily  quelled  by  resolute  demonstrations, 
^oe  instance  only  of  actual  collision  took  place  on  the  exit 
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from  the  Lemloon,  originating  in  violence  offered  to  a  boaf  s 
ci^w  employed  in  cutting  wood.  This  was  followed  by  aa 
irregular  fire,  which  the  commander  was  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
turn, and  the  Arabs  immediately  fled. 

These,  with  the  minor  difierences  on  the  Tigria  and  Kavoon^ 
were  all  the  unpleasant  occurrences  with  the  Arabs  djuring  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  and  during  a  navigation  of  upwards 
of  three  thousand  miles.  A  succession  of  voyages  might  have 
still  more  effect  in  conciliating  the  people  and  repressing  ir- 
regularities or  hostility.  A  different  spirit  so  much  prevailed^ 
that  the  chief  of  a  tribe  at  Jibba,  near  Hit,  made  an  unex- 
pected tender  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  for 
the  protection  of  the  land  against  the  spoUations  of  the  Be- 
douins. The  other  respectable  inhabitants  were  equally  de- 
sirous of  the  advantages  and  security  promised  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  steam  navigation.  This  is  not  a  soUtary  incident 
of  the  kind,  as  Colonel  Chcsncy  in  his  despatch  of  the  19th 
of  June,  from  Bussora,  writes,—"  With  one  exception  we 
^^  have  not  had^  anything  Uke  annoyance  from  the  Arabs, 
"  who  were  on  the  contrary  quite  ready  to  supply  us  with 
^*  timber,  and  receive  money  or  goods  in  exchange.  Almost 
"  invariably  they  sought  our  friendship,  and  in  several  in- 
"  stances  tribute  was  willingly  offered.'* 

The  separate  reports  of  the  officers  arc  to  the  same  effect, 
while  it  appears  agreed  that  some  acceptable  presents  to  the 
chiefs  tended  to  secure  their  favour,  and  the  armed  force  of 
the  steamer  to  command  respect.  Forbearance  of  temper^ 
and  judicious  management  of  the  service,  arc  tlie  other  re^ 
quisites  described  as  necessary  in  the  yet  early  stage  of  the 
intercourse.  Mr.  Ainsworth  considers  "  the  assertion  that* 
"  little  dependence  can  be  placed  in  the  Arabs,  with  respect* 
"  to  the  most  affluent  tribes,  the  calumny  of  an  ignorant  or 
"  irritated  traveller," — the  great  moral  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come by  the  expedition  ^^  as  existing  only  in  the  alarms  care— 
*^  ated  by  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert^ 
"  or  degenerate  tribes,  as  those  of  Sinjur*." 

Other  obstacles  it  was  apprehended  might  interfere  vdth  the 
enterprise  at  the  outset ;  and  not  without  foundation,  thougt 

*  Yezedees,  eitending  to  tho  Kurdutan  moanuini. 
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probtUy  kfiat  in  the  quarter  whence  they  were  experienced. 
Cokmel  Chesney  was  instructed,  in  case  of  absolute  necessity 
inn  any  impediments  in  Syria,  to  proceed  round  the  Cape  of 
.Good  Hope,  and  ascend  the  Euphrates  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Fhrnlius  tiouble  and  disappointment  he  was  saved  by  the 
libcnlity  tnd  good  fiaith  of  the  Porte  and  the  firmness  of  Lord 
BMUooby.  Every  adverse  intrigue  was  baffled  by  one  of  the 
OHat  able  and  spirited  efforts  of  His  Lordship^s  diplomacy. 
The  Sultan's  ministers  were  indeed  startled  at  the  first  ap- 
pBoation  for  permission  to  navigate  with  armed  vessels  in  the 
■udst  of  his  territory.  But  all  feelings  of  jealousy  yielded  to 
^  deaiie  of  obliging  the  British  nation,  although  the  com- 
pliiaeat  was  not  acceptable  to  Russia.  On  the  licence  thus 
pSQtcd,  the  expedition  was  despatched ;  but  another  party 
**BQi&ed  the  right  to  interpose  in  a  manner  which  the  docu- 
ii^Gota  before  us,  while  they  attest  the  fact,  do  not  explain. 
We  think  it  not  inapposite  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  informed  Colonel  Chesney,  on  his  arrival  in 
^  Orontes,  that  a  special  firman  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
ilicsaed  to  him,  expressing  the  Sultan's  commands,  before  he 
ttK>ld  consent  to  the  landing  of  the  materials,  which  was 
rffectcd  we  may  say  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  At  the 
wme  time  Mahomet  AU  for\varded  an  elaborate  memorial  to 
^^  Porte,  setting  forth  that  England  had,  under  a  similar 
pretence  of  founding  mere  commercial  establishments,  first 
pined  a  footing  in  India.  It  then  detailed  our  progress  as 
^nquerors  and  sovereigns,  insinuating  that  the  same  would 
•^  the  result  of  sanctioning  our  plans  on  the  Euphrates,  or 
"**t  their  execution  would  stimulate  Russia  to  invade  and  take 
P**8«e8sion  of  the  coimtry. 

The  style  and  composition  of  the  document  were  evidently, 

wevery  foreign  mission  at  Constantinople,  of  European  origin. 

**  Was  attributed  to  the  Russian  agent  at  Alexandria,  and 

^•^^^Xl  Ponsonby  found  it  had  produced  a  strong  impression 

''^^len  he  solicited  the  firman  desired  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and 

^hioh  it  was  expressly  designed  to  prevent.     He  had  also  to 

l^ire  leave  to  erect  forts  on  the  Euphrates  for  the  i)rotcc- 

^*^  of  the  dep6ts,  neither  specified  nor  contemplated  in  the 

J^xual  grant.    His  Lordship's  demand,  under  these  circum- 

^*^^8,  met  with  a  decided  negative. 
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To  such  extremities  was  the  discussion  comedy  thai  the 
ambassador  intimated  his  determination  to  insist  on  a  per- 
sonal  interview  on  the  subject  with  the  Sultan ;  and  if  this 
also  was  refused^  then  to  take  his  departure  for  England.  The 
Diyan>  after  some  time^  proposed  a  compromise,  which  showed 
considerable  tact  in  saving  their  own  credit  and  their  master's. 
They  declared  that  the  liberty  of  erecting  forts,  being  a  neces- 
sary  convenience,  was  included  in  the  general  firman  addressed 
to  the  local  authorities ;  so  that  its  extension  was  superfluous^ 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  his  father  were  as  subjects  bound  to 
yield  full  obedience,  wiUiout  any  separate  mandate.  This  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  our  ambassador,  who  had  adroitly 
gained  the  desired  point  of  throwing  the  responsibility  of  re- 
sistance on  Maliomet  Ali.  But  the  latter,  informed  of  the  turn 
which  the  negotiation  had  taken,  preferred  to  anticipate  the 
decision,  and  informed  our  consul-general.  Colonel  Campbell^ 
of  his  readiness  to  promote  the  success  of  the  expedition.  He 
wrote  in  consequence  to  Ibrahim,  who  withdrew  all  ostensible 
opposition  and  made  tlie  most  friendly  professions,  whilst  he 
in  reality  kept  back,  instead  of  affording  Colonel  Chesney  any 
cordial  assistance.  On  one  occasion  only  (at  the  beginning,) 
we  find  a  letter  of  thanks  addressed  to  him  by  the  Colonel 
for  services  rendered  by  the  Governor  of  Antioch, — a  mark  of 
gratitude  which  seems  to  have  been  no  oftener  merited. 

It  is  known  that  the  keen  old  Pacha  wished  to  favour  ex* 
clusively  the  navigation  by  the  Red  Sea,  as  most  to  his  in- 
dividual advantage,  and  ensuring  him  a  connection  with  En- 
gland. But  he  chose  rather  an  ungracious  mode,  and  not 
over  dextrous  as  an  Eastern  ruse,  of  compassing  his  purpose; 
one  too  which  might  have  cost  him  dear  had  he  persisted  in 
the  same  course.  The  Porte  has  on  the  contrary  faithfully  main- 
tained its  engagements,  and,  when  a  misunderstanding  arose 
M'ith  the  ijeople  of  Bir,  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  Governor 
there  and  the  Seraskir  of  the  Asiatic  army,  to  co-operate  on  all 
occasions  with  the  commander  of  the  expedition. 

We  have  now  traced  it  through  its  various  stages ;  but  all 
the  fruits  derived  from  the  experiment  serve  only  to  gratify 
curiosity  or  elucidate  science,  without  any  of  a  more  substan- 
tial kind.  Such  a  termination  does  not  compensate  for  the  la- 
borious exertions  it  has  cost  or  the  pecuniary  expense.    The 
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origind  sum  voted  by  Parliament  was  18^000/.,  and  the  final 
eiiimate  amounts  to41^133^  \%a.  \\d.  Of  this  28^000/.  have 
been  defrayed  by  Gtovemment  with  the  aid  of  a  second  grants 
and  MOO/,  by  the  East  India  Company.  The  latter  had 
farther  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  Euphrates  steamer^  and  of 
injieooveries  from  the  sunk  Tigris  in  deduction  of  the  esti- 
Dite.  All  this  has  been  settled  for  near  10,000/. ;  so  that  with 
'  lome  additions  to  the  account,  making  42,000/.  in  all,  the  final 
diibonement  from  the  Grovcmment  Treasury  is  24,000/.  We 
must  set  down  much  of  the  excess  of  expenditure  incurred  to 
the  unforeseen  delays  and  onerous  charges  in  Syria,  and  the 
pntnicted  maintenance  of  the  establishment  in  proportion. 

The  sum  is  far  too  great  to  be  wasted,  but  trivial  if  the 
naidts  correspond  with  the  design  of  the  expedition,  which, 
wcwding  to  the  instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
'^  was  to  promote  the  commerce  and  general  interests  of  the 
country.*'  Its  objects  have  therefore  by  some  been  miscon- 
^ed,  or  reduced  within  too  narrow  a  compass ;  and  our 
duef  purpose  is  to  inquire  into  the  inducements  to  prosecute 
^  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates.  As  a  channel  of  in- 
tercourse with  India  it  has  its  peculiar  recommendations,  but 
&r  higher  on  political  grounds  and  those  connected  with 
commerce.  We  shall  now  turn  to  the  latter,  and  attempt  to 
^upan  almost  total  blank  in  our  information  respecting  this 
pvt  of  the  East.  Some  general  and  vague  data  only  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  and  these  refer  to  a 
former  period  rather  than  the  present.  We  wish  therefore  to 
^g  down  the  investigation  to  the  actual  condition  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  a  neglected  but  most  interesting  part  of 
*he  world.  We  allude  to  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Arabia  gcne- 
^^y  Mesopotamia,  and  the  other  adjacent  countries  between 
^e  confines  of  Syria  and  the  Kurdistans,  continuing  the  lines 
^  ^  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  materials  indeed  arc 
"wt  so  complete  as  we  could  desire,  but  may  serve  as  a  sketcli, 
^  the  full  details  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  in 
fulfilment  of  this  part  of  their  duty,  are  presented  to  the  pub- 
^  ^n  a  formal  shape*.     It  docs  not  indeed  augur  favourably 

of  tU  *  "*'**  ^"*  express  our  acknowledgements  to  Mr.  Rnssam,  the  interpreter 
m^  expedition,  for  much  of  the  information  we  have  obtained.  This  gcntle- 
^'^  >>  now  in  England,  and  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  Colonel  Chesney  for  his 
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for  the  commercial  and  other  prospects^  that  the  Government 
should  have  allowed  the  expedition  to  come  to  a  stand;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  reasons  for  regarding  this  ddi^  as 
merely  temporary^  and  the  field  is  equally  open  for  the  nation 
at  large. 

The  ancient  commerce  of  Arabia  affords  in  itself  a  rich  mine 
to  explore^  and  this  we  believe  is  soon  likely  to  be  elucidated 
more  satisfactorily  than  has  yet  been  done.  This  may  affinrd 
us  some  future  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  subject,  which 
would  now  exceed  our  limits  and  task,  to  which  we  return. 

Some  among  our  countrymen  are  still  living  who  recollect 
the  period  when  from  twelve  to  eighteen  large  ships  arrived 
annually  at  Bussora  from  India  with  cargoes  of  muslins^  cot- 
ton?, shawls,  nankeens,  sugars,  precious  stones,  &c.,  which 
were  carried  up  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  found 
their  way  onwards  by  caravans  from  Hilla,  Bagdad,  Diar- 
bekir  and  other  central  marts,  till  they  met  English  piece- 
goods  received  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, chiefly  through  Aleppo.  Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges 
told  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834,  that 
he  lived  and  made  his  fortune  by  commerce,  since  his  salary 
as  Company's  agent  was  only  40/.  a  year.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  lowest  estimate,  the  trade  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gidf  was  upwards  of  one  million  sterling  annually,  but  pro- 
bably nearer  two,  between  1790  and  1800,  when  Mr.  Man- 
ncsty,  an  active  merchant,  was  the  resident  at  Bussonu 

The  English  received  their  goods,  as  they  still  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  doing,  at  the  moderate  tarif  of  three  per  cent,  whilst 
the  native  merchants  are  subjected  to  duties  of  import,  transit 
and  consumption  amounting  to  twenty-two  per  cent.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  trade  should  have  been 
extensive  and  prosperous,  when  conducted  by  us  with  such 
superior  advantages.  So  likewise  it  must  have  continued,  but 
for  the  changes  so  common  in  Eastern  countries,  and  those 
which  took  place  in  the  nature  of  our  own  mercantile  rela- 
tions in  the  same  quarter. 


intelligence  and  valuable  scniccs.  He  is  a  native  of  Mussoul,  well  vened  in 
Asiatic  languages  and  customs,  to  which  he  adds  a  very  competent  knowledge  of 
English ;  and  few  are  better  acquainted  with  the  countries  we  have  enumeiited, 
from  travel  and  practical  experience. 
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Datmd,  Pacha  of  Bagdad^  a  Georgian  by  birth  and  alien 
bjr  disposition,  imitating  the  selfishness  of  the  wily  satrap  of 
TlfJjItjgBLve  the  first  blow  to  his  master's  interests  by  making 
tlie  trade  pass  exclusively  through  Bagdad,  which  hitherto 
had  flowed  through  several  additional  channels.  Of  these  the 
chief  were  Hilla,  and  the  caravans  direct  from  Bussora,  which 
kft  at  least  every  month,  oflen  comprised  from  four  to  five 
thousand  camels. 

This  caused  thefirst  alteration  inoiur  intercourse  with  Arabia, 
and  not  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  who  as  a  people  have 
been  well  disposed  to  trade,  and  so  continue,  from  the  time  of 
Joseph.  The  next  change  was  the  partial,  and  at  length  total, 
abandonment  of  tlieir  mercantile  chai*acter  by  the  East  India 
Company.  We  have  now  a  further  competitor  in  Russia  by 
the  route  overland,  occupying  much  of  the  ground  we  have 
fdiiiquished,  and  encroaching  on  our  vital  interests  far  more 
^ty  than  by  availing  themselves  of  the  general  rights  of 
commerce. 

No  mercantile  establishments  at  home  or  abroad  came  for- 
ward to  supply  the  place  of  the  East  India  Company  when 
ft  withdrew  from  a  trade  which  it  had  so  long  fostered.  We 
blow  likewise  that  this  is  proved  to  have  been  highly  bene- 
ficial in  general  from  the  inspection  of  its  registers ;  though 
wme  branches  are  stated,  and  no  doubt  truly,  to  have  been 
^erwise.  The  prices  also  received  by  the  Company^s  agents 
^ould  be  oflen  higher  than  might  probably  content  individual 
"■merchants,  acting  with  greater  promptitude,  oeconomy  and 
Practical  knowledge.  At  all  events,  the  market  there  existed, 
*^d  still  exists  with  the  consumers  equally  if  not  more  nu- 
'"^wx^us ;  for  the  Arab  population  of  the  peninsula,  we  have 
'^•aon  to  believe,  is  not  less  than  eight  and  a  half  millions,  and 
*bree  and  a  half  were  by  a  strict  computation  of  their  tents 
found  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  alone. 
*^cre  are  besides  two  millions  of  Nestorians  and  other  moun- 
^^en  in  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad  and  Mussoul,  including  the 
^^  population  of  these  cities. 

^ut  little  is  indeed  known  of  the  Arab  character  or  their 
*^try;  and  the  Arabian  peninsula,  though  traversed  in  every 
^^^on,  free  from  sand  and  more  or  less  covered  with  herb- 
^  remuns  to  us  almost  the  same  terra  incognita  as  of  old, 
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or  secma  a  second  desert  of  Sahara^  where  caravana  are  liabk 
to  be  buried  in  sand  every  journey. 

Thus^  singular  as  it  may  appear^  although  it  is  a  matter  d 
general  notoriety  that  our  goods  find  their  way  to  the  ahom 
of  the  Persian  Oulf^  the  direct  commerce  with  Arabia  had 
become  nearly  lost  in  oblivion  for  British  merchants.  Thcj 
continued  to  participate  in  it  from  India,  often  ignorantol 
the  destination  of  the  purchases  made^  or  the  source  of  ihi 
demands  which  they  supplied.  What  now  remains  is  canaed 
on  by  natives  in  their  bughalahs  to  and  from  the  peninaula  ol 
India  and  the  coast  of  Meicran  at  the  favourable  season,  as  wai 
done  by  their  early  predecessors  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  bill 
also  by  the  double  line  of  Ezia  Geb^  and  Tadmo,  and  un- 
shackled M'ith  the  heavy  custom-duties  of  the  present  age. 

In  this  remote  quarter  it  is  creditable  to  the  enterprise  d 
Russia  to  find  her  in  commercial  contact  with  us,  while  so  fiu 
behind  in  maritime  skill.  But  disregarding  invidious  jealousy, 
wc  must  recollect  that  as  she  is  aspiring  at  universal  aacead- 
ency  as  a  power,  so  is  her  commercial  policy  monopolizing  at 
home  in  favour  of  her  own  manufactures,  for  which  she  is  no 
less  anxious  to  gain  an  exclusive  sway  in  the  markets  of  the 
East.  Nor  has  she  made  feeble  efforts  for  the  purpose. 
Large  factories  for  cotton  goods  are  established  as  far  as  Te- 
flis  in  Georgia;  and,  although  unable  to  supply  the  neceasaiy 
variety  of  articles  and  richer  styles  required  for  Persia,  we 
have  seen  specimens  of  some  of  her  blue  printed  goods,  seni 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Trebisond,  sold  in  that  quartei 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  contracted  for  at  Manchester. 

She  has  prohibited  Persia  by  treaty  from  possessing  shipc 
of  war  in  the  Caspian,  wliich  swarms  with  her  steamers,  and 
may  literally  be  called  a  Russian  lake,  while  it  commands  the 
inlets  to  Turkestan  and  Northern  and  Eastern  Persia.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  arc  under  her  domi- 
nion, and  the  ports  of  Gouriel  and  Immeritia  form  a  maritime 
communication  with  Georgia.  The  conquest  of  Circassia  is 
only  wanting  to  render  this  perfect  with  all  her  Transcauca- 
sian  provinces. 

From  thence  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  regard 
to  the  military  advantages  of  the  position)  there  are  o];>en  com- 
mercial lines  passing  through  Akhalgik,  which  ia  jmrtly  her 
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(nni|  into  Asiatic  Turkey^  and  the  great  route  to  Persia  runs 
doie  to  her  frontiers^  As  yet  she  can  make  no  use  for  trans- 
port of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  not  very  far  distant.  While 
dreulitiiig  her  goods  into  Asia  by  every  inland  channel  branch- 
ing fiom  her  own  territory,  the  principal  export  of  her  manu- 
iKtared  articles  is  from  Odessa.  All  the  Turkish  coast,  from 
tkPhisis  to  Samsoun  and  Sinope,  is  supplied  from  that  de- 
pAt  with  cutlery,  steel,  iron,  &c.,  long  cloths,  chintz,  calicoes, 
ihoes,  shirtings  and  trowsers  for  the  Turkish  soldiers; 
Knnia  receiving  in  return  all  the  silks  of  Amasia,  gallnuts, 
gsm,  wool,  &C.  The  same  goods  are  sent  from  Trebisond  to 
Eneeioom  for  the  central  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  while  a  more 
extensive  branch  of  trade  goes  through  Erzeroom  into  Persia ; 
u  gisss,  japan-ware,  cutlery,  calico,  muslin,  chintz,  silk  for 
<lRtm  and  common  trinkets.  These,  after  satisfying  the 
^uits  of  Persia,  are  pushed  forward  to  Bagdad  and  Bushire, 
tod  from  the  latter  place  distributed  along  the  coasts  of  the 
ftniuk  Gulf.  In  exchange  arc  obtained  gums,  spices,  pearls, 
toguwiandy  in  lai^  quantity,  &c.,  and  other  investments 
Bude  in  indigo  and  Ghilan  silk. 

Hniua,  though  her  exports  to  Turkey  are  far  short  of  ours, 
ftui  shares  liberally  with  us  in  furnishing  many  staple  ar- 
ticles of  consumption  in  that  country.    That  her  trade  (of  con- 
ndenble  value  too)  should  extend  to  the  ocean  on  the  south  is 
much  more  striking.  To  account  for  this  it  must  be  obser\'cd 
tfcatthe  natives  of  Georgia  and  a  great  part  of  Armenia  arc  all 
^  subjects,  ^nth  a  great  turn  for  commerce,  and  knowledj^c 
ofmost  of  the  languages  common  in  the  East.    They  have, 
■•  Russians,  the  markets  open  to  them  with  the  same  privi- 
"^  as  ourselves,  but  neither  English  nor  other  European 
^'^petitors  towards  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf.    Thus 
^^  can  meet  our  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  with 
*'i  advantage  of  nineteen  per  cent.,  save  what  may  be  paid 

**W  the  exchange  as  secondary  duties. 

If  we  have  no  establishments  of  our  own,  wc  ought  at  least 

}^  endeavour  to  have  the  rates  of  customs  reduced  or  equal- 

*^^^  to  give  fair  scope  for  tlie  sale  of  our  own  products,  by 

**^08e  who  deal  with  us  in  Syria  and  India. 

^'hat  we  have  stated  will  show  that  the  danger  is  not 
of  our  being  further  supplanted  in  these  central 
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markets^  and  some  of  the  extremities  of  Persia,  by  the  stirring 
industry  of  our  mercantile  rivals  in  the  North.  Yet  we  ought 
to  have  still  greater  facilities  within  ourreach^  and,  if  we  can 
bring  steam  to  our  aid,  must  turn  the  balance  entirely  in  our 
favoiu*.  In  this  light  alone  the  essay  made  is  most  import- 
ant, as  having  met  with  no  discouraging  impediments  to  the 
navigation,  nor  accidents  but  such  as  may  occur  in  our  own 
rivers  and  seas.  There  are  resources  for  creating  a  trade 
now  dormant,  and  widely  extending  what  already  exists.  The 
native  bughalahs  continue  to  ascend  the  Euphrates,  some  up 
to  Hilla,  and  take  back  as  many  as  500  cargoes  of  dates, 
from  70  to  300  tons  each.  On  the  Tigris  these  vessels  are  still 
more  numerous,  and  we  arc  assured  they  amount  to  upwanis 
of  2000  frequenting  the  two  rivers.  The  pearl-trade  of  the  Gulf 
alone  produces  from  thirty  to  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  300,000A 
to  500,000/.  annually. 

The  general  products  of  these  countries  are, — wool  in  great 
abundance,  and  even  of  fine  quality;  goats'- wool  of  downy  tex- 
ture, called  teftic^  for  making  shawls ;  goats'-hair,  coarse  for 
making  tents;  hides  or  skins,  buffalo,  or  sheep  and  goats,  along 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  gum  and  kathura,  for  silk  and 
chintz  manufactures ;  dates,  a  very  extensive  commerce ;  na- 
j)htha  oil,  white  and  black ;  petroleum  and  common  bitumen, 
to  make  sal-ammoniac ;  bees'-wax,  from  Mussoul  and  other 
places;  cotton,  from  Mussoul,  Anna  and  Hit;  salt,  sulphur, 
lime  and  gypsum ;  lithomargc  for  lead  ore ;  cinnabar,  chiefly 
in  the  Taurus,  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts ;  antimony,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  plumbago,  chromate  of  iron,  valuable  for  crim- 
son and  yellow  colours ;  copperas,  or  blue  and  green  vitriol^ 
at  Hit  and  on  the  Tigris ;  wheat,  barley  and  sesame ;  rice,  at:. 
Lemloon,  Bussora  and  Shughel  Shugh ;  fiiiits,  viz.  raisins,  figs^ 
nuts,  currants,  pomegranates,  almonds,  apples,  pears  and  pis— 
tacchio  nuts ;  honey,  from  all  parts ;  tobacco,  in  large  quantity 
and  very  fine ;  linseed  oil,  from  Mussoul  and  the  vicinity  ^ 
olive  oil,  from  all  parts ;  wine  from  Kerkouk  in  Kurdistan  ^ 
vinegar  from  Mussoul;  sweetmeats  made  from  grapes;  silk^ 
from  Kurdistan  and  the  Ujjpcr  Euphrates  on  the  Syrian  side  ^ 
gallnuts,  from  the  Ui)i)er  Euphrates,  Mussoul  and  Kurdistan  ^ 
yellow  berries,  from  Kurdistan,  a  valuable  dye ;  saltpetre  ancJ- 
borax ;  flax ;  horses,  of  which  numbers  are  sent  to  India. 
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ke  loiini^  ing  are  the  chief  imports : 
f\r(m  Persia. — Silk,  coari^  woollens,  saf&on^  snlphur,  nitre, 
ried  fruits,  shawls  of  Cachemire,  Lahore  and  Yezd ;  cotton 
■ilutr*.  coarse  cloth,  giim,  Kahabat  tobacco,  and  pipe-sticks, 

/Hm /it^/i^f,'— M Uj^lins,  porcelain,  indigo  iVom  Rahabat  and 
Ubon, cottons,  pepper,  cinnamon,  nutmegs^  and  other  spices; 
sug^vfrom  Ja\'a,  &c.,  cardamoms,  cotton,  silk,  aloes,  camphor, 
redwood  for  dye,  ^m-lac  for  colouring  leather, 
/Wrw  TVrirey*— Soap,  copper,  opium,  cotton,  silks  and 
i^broidered  stuffs. 

J^m  H^estem  Arabia. — Incense,  myrrh,  galbanum,  resins, 
^ind  other  precious  drugs,  also  Mokha  coffee. 
\  Europe, — ^Cotton  twist,  grey  and  white  long  cloths 
ictEooes,  prints  of  Greek  stripes,  chintz,  8tc.;  power-loom 
birttngs,  jaconets,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  fine  French  and 
«^nnatt  cloths,  cutlery,  lead,  tin,  iron.  West  India  cofiee, 
P^'ligo,  rochineal,  velvets,  taffeta,  mercery  and  drugs- 
ftarls,  diamonds,   rubies,   emeralds   and   other  precious 

1  pass  through  the  country  in  different  directions. 
Thiji  enumeration  of  expoits  and  imports  wiU  show  what 
'  TRSources  were  for  trade  with  Arabia  and  the  adjoining 
entries,  and  ought  to  bear  us  out  in  the  estimate  that  some 
)'tm  back  it  ayproached  two  millions.  What  it  is  at  this 
'ii'uncnl  it  18  impossible  to  say,  but  we  have  stated  various 
aiijks  of  de^y,  and  see  in  the  reports  before  us  how  imper- 
'tly  it  corresponds  with  the  wants  and  inclinations  of  the 
There  was  an  assortment  of  Glasgow  and  other  goods 
^  hoard  the  steamer  for  purposes  of  barter  on  the  service, 
^Wch  we  are  assured  might  have  been  sold  at  any  one  halt- 
K-J)ljice  along  the  Euphrates,  The  money  was  even  thrown 
^  hoard  without  bargaining,  in  the  eagerness  to  possess  what 
^*  pmducc  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  always  seeking  for 
rhannels  of  vent,  and  which  here  remain  waste.  We 
**^'  also  that  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  British  manufac- 
H  have  been  but  very  scantily  introduced;  while  Kurdi- 
I  and  the  southern  parts  of  Persia,  in  addition  to  the  rest, 
M  take  their  supplies  from  Bagdad,  if  once  to  be  procured 

with  certainty. 
'c  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  chance  of  mercantile  steamers 
*%  employed,  though  only  this  mode  of  conveyance,  accom- 
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panicd  by  British  Gstablishments  to  receive  the  gootU  nt  1  ^v 
duties,  can  give  full  life  and  scope  to  the  trade.  To  a  gitui 
portion  of  the  Arab  population,  it  affords  the  solo  means  oC 
access.  Few  Britiah  merchaiit8  would  also  be  incline  *  *- 
adventure  their  property  or  agents  to  reside  in  such  pi 
without  constant  traffic  and  adequate  protection  on  the  voy- 
age* Steamers  might  be  secured  against  the  real  periU  in  swci 
a  long  course  of  navigation,  and  dispel  those  fears  of  the 
Arabs  which  are  in  a  great  degree  imaginary.  Only  the  few 
can  support  themselves  by  plunder,  or  venture  to  indulge  in 
the  practice ;  while  it  is  the  interest  of  the  mass  to  restrain 
such  aggressions,  and  favour  an  intercourse  tnrnishing  thuni 
with  the  conveniences  of  life  for  what  is  superiluous,  or  neg- 
lected without  demand  for  their  labour. 

Even  in  modern  times,  wealth  has  been  accumulated  in 
these  channels^  and  we  leam,  from  Mn  Taylor's  eviilencse^ 
that  there  are  still  rich  merchants  at  Bagdad.  We  ought 
surely  to  find  means  of  reaching  their  markets  cheaper  than 
the  natives  who  bring  their  goods  by  caiTivans  from  Syria, 
and  on  the  other  side,  in  boats  towed  by  hand  up  to  Bagdad 
and  Hilla,  doubly  exposed  to  predat^iry  attacks;  or  the  Ku^ 
sians,  who  send  theirs  on  mules  or  camels  from  the  cUstiint 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian,  and  yet  to  advantage. 

Two  routes  are  open  to  us,  that  of  Syria  and  the  Persian 
Gulf;  Balisj  being  lower  down  than  Bir,  and  nearer  Aleppo^ 
k  the  proper  station  on  the  Euphrates  for  comnuinieation 
^nth  the  Mediterranean.  The  roads  are  not  ditflcult,  except 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  passage  is  through  a  peact^able 
country.  From  Felugia  to  Bagdad  it  is  only  twelve  hoar« 
for  caravans.  Were  steam  navigation  established  on  die 
Upper  Euphrates  it  would  supply  all  the  country  now  Imrti 
of  goods  to  Felugia,  and  be  far  preferable  for  their  convey- 
ance to  Bagdad,  to  the  long  and  uncertain  voyage  round  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Persian  Gtdf.  From  Bog^ 
ilnd,  as  the  great  central  mart,  our  manufactures  would  cir- 
culate in  various  lUrections  as  far  as  the  Gulf, 

There  likewise  m'o  resources  scarcely  less  valuable  for  the 
employment  of  a  steamer  on  that  side,  as  the  exclusive  channel 
of  intercourse  with  India,  and  ecpially  available  for  England. 
Ve8$els  would  not  go  out  empty  t\vm  this  country,  requiitd 
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to  (ate  home  the  wool  and  other  heavy  returns,  too  expensive 
to  be  sent  acroaa  to  the  Syrian  ports,  but  easily  floated  down 
tiie  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  native  boats  for  trans-shipment 
It  Boisora  and  Mohammera,  or  even  Bushire. 

For  a  cmnplete  line  of  steam,  it  is  necessary  to  have  one 
msdon  the  Euphrates,  another  on  the  Tigris,  and  a  smaller 
on  the  Karoon;  the  latter  running  from  the  rising  and  almost 
five  port  of  Mohammera  towards  Schuster,  for  the  supply  of 
that  part  of  Persia  and  the  adjoining  country  of  the  Arabs. 
For  a  commencement,  one  steamer  is  all  that  is  to  be  expect- 
ed or  perhaps  advisable.  These  markets  will  not  support  a 
glut,  and  the  proper  course  is  to  satisfy  wants  and  create  new 
I7  well-regulated  supplies. 

Our  merchants  will  not  be  easily  inclined  to  embark  their 
capitals  in  steam  vessels  at  such  a  distance  from  the  mother 
countiy.  That  spirit  of  enterprize  which  has  led  to  the  cxpc- 
risicnt  in  the  deadly  climate  of  Africa  may,  however,  here  find 
A  much  more  tempting  field ;  nor  is  any  large  sum  required 
fivthe  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a  single  vessel  suited  to 
^  navigation.  The  rest  is  matter  of  detail,  scarcely  interests 
iogto  general  readers  and  not  within  our  province  to  discuss. 

We  see  the  Euphrates  steamer  found  no  difficulty  on  that 
>i^,  and  that  there  was  a  constant  supply  of  wood ;  she  has 
heen  twice  up  to  Bagdad  in  four  and  a  half  days'  steaming 
^  wood  cut  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, — a  voyage  of  as  many 
^^ks  for  the  native  boats  in  tracking.  The  navigation  of 
these  rivers  as  a  means  of  extending  our  commerce  is  then  no 
longer  a  speculative  problem,  and  depends  only  on  the  cost 
■nd  choice  of  a  proper  plan.  For  this  there  would  be  greater 
encouragement  were  the  way  made  more  familiar  by  the  Go- 
^^wnment  or  East  India  Company.  The  employment  of  the 
E^Jphrates  steamer,  hitherto  lying  idle  at  Bagdad,  will  doubt- 
*eai be  highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  trade,  when  resumed 
fw  the  public  service.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  before  served 
m  the  expedition  with  Colonel  Chesney,  has  been  sent  out  on 
•  special  appointment  to  take  the  command,  and  carries  with 
™^  a  new  and  most  liberal  firman  from  the  Sultan. 

^ly  two  places  on  the  Euphrates  present  any  serious  ob- 
*^^oiw  to  the  navigation,  and  these  referable  to  the  size  of 
"^vessels  and  particular  season.    When  the  waters  are  at 
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the  lowest  during  the  three  months  of  November,  Decemb 
and  January?  the  depth  varies  from  24  to  M  inches  over  i 
Karabla  rocks.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  tram  9  to 
11  feet  at  the  same  place.  In  the  Lemloon  marshes 
narrowness  of  the  channel  for  43  miles,  sometimes  con£ 
to  30  feet,  and  the  abrupt  tuniings  of  the  river,  render  ihe 
passage  tedious  and  inconvenient  for  vessels  of  the  length  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  was  105  feet.  She  had  also  to  be  tracked 
most  of  the  w^ay,  there  being  no  room  to  avoid  the  banks*, 
when  going  at  speed  with  the  engines. 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  it  is  proposed  to  build  one  or 
two  small  steamers  of  55  to  60  feet  long,  and  of  so  light  a 
draught  as  to  pass  constantly  over  the  shallows.  Another 
means  suggested  is,  cutting  a  canal  of  18  to  20  miles  through 
the  marshes  in  a  direct  line,  which  would  clear  all  the  intri- 
cacies, and  w  hich,  as  the  Arabs  are  accustomed  to  such  work 
for  irrigating  their  lands,  would  be,  it  is  stated,  of  easy  accom- 
plishment through  the  soft  soil.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  imme* 
tliatc  necegsity,  nor  likely  to  be  undertaken  for  some  time ;  but 
a  connection  may  be  established  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  which  appears  far  more  feasible,  if  the  navigation 
proves  so  satisfactoiy  as  to  encourage  its  being  folloned  up 
with  spirit.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  re-open  the  old  carnal  at 
Macdam  near  Felugia,  terminating  a  few  miles  below  Bagibid 
on  the  llgris,  and  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  commerce, 
besides  offering  other  advantages.  The  levels  were  taken  by 
the  expedition,  and  the  Tigris  found  16  feet  higher  tlian  the 
Euphrates,  while  the  distance  is  only  23^  miles  through  a  flat 
alluvial  country,  with  many  hollows  to  trace  the  line  of  the 
old  bed.  All  Pacha  of  Bagdad*  is  still  most  desirotis  to  open 
this  c\it^  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  English  engineer  could 
do  it  at  Uttle  expense  by  means  of  tlie  Arabs  under  his  govern* 
ment ;  but  the  best  line  would  be  in  the  immediate  vtdnity. 

We  are  persuaded  such  an  improvement  of  his  country 
will  have  the  wanii  patronage  of  the  Sultan,  who  has  shown 
besides  the  most  cordial  dis]>osition  to  promote  our  views,  as 


«  From  our  pcrwniLl  knQ\\ ledge  of  him,  wc  beliere  him  hr  tcM>  huniAne  •  nan 
tK>  uKiiUte  his  namr*akc  Mchcmet  Ali,  by  it&rring  the  poat  n«oiil#  iri»gsg«l  in  the 
li^MHif,  and  mikiiif  thooft  tccM>|i  out  th^Wtli  «iih  their  isttU.  U  might  h»  woith 
while  Iw  our  GoTenuBiiil»  ai  the  lamc  tune,  lo  cootnbuttt  iii>^  modente  sum  lo- 
wtfdt  tht  woHi. 
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J  far  as  depends  on  his  authority.    This  extends  the  whole  way 
f»m  Bir  to  the  aca,  though  in  some  places  merely  nominal^ 
BiaTly  within  the  range  of  the  Anesa  and  Bedouins  who 
riy  acknowledge  any  masters.     The  forts  and  towns  arc 
aH  under  governors  appointed  by,  or  owning  allegiance  to,  the 
I  Porte,  as  Beles^  Anna,  Ilellah,  &c.,  and  the  Montefick  Arabs 
lHow  HiUa,  the  most  powerful  among  the  tribes,  ai*c  under 
!  same  jurisdiction*     Mehemet  Ali,  if  we  consider  him  as 
Iflie  supreme  chief  of  Syria,  has  no  power  beyond  its  limits, 
either  to  do  us  scnicc  or  injurj^ ;  all  wc  require  is  safety  and 
flveniencc  of  transit  through  his  country.     The  statement 
>  conduct  and  that  of  Ibrahim  is  not  auspicious,  butcir- 
anecs  ha%*c  changed.     He  vievred  with  em-y  the  close 
cndjihip  between  England  and  the  Porte,  and  wished  to 
flhwnrt  both.     Only  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  it  is 
Ucll  known  has  rcstiiiincd  the  Sultan  for  some  ycai's  from 
Stacking  him,  and  our  favour,  to  which  ever  side  inclincrl, 
tmX  turn  the  scale.     Mehemet  Ali  had  nearly  brought  this 
Migcron  his  own  head. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Colonel  Chesney*s  general  report,  al- 
luding to  private  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  upper  coun- 
Jfb  when  he  was  at  Knrna  in  September,  and  having  no  rc- 
noe  to  the  Arabs.     We  suspect  it  related  to  a  matter  of 
sitcr  moment,  for  we  rccoUect  a  notice  transpired  of 
citcnded  mihtaiy  movements  of  the  Porte  about  this 
Tho  solution  now  occurs  that  this  was  for  an  attack 
I  Mehemet  Ali  with  the  assent  of  England,  and  we  have 
on  to  bebcve  that  such  is  the  fact.     The  provocations  he 
1  given  us  were  sufficient  to  warrant  our  decision  to  leave  the 
ulUiii  free  to  deal  with  hi.s  refractory  subject:  the  cabinet 
fcrhaps  never  fully  determined  on  this  policy,  but  none  has 
^^  been  more  vacillating  and  ignorant  upon  this  subject 
has  been  more  unsuccessful,  than  when  courting  or  ca- 
sing Mehemet  Ali.     Our  government,  however,  deserves 
t  for  compelling  him  to  respect  the  Sultair  s  firmans  in  re- 
I  to  commercial  exactions  on  the  British  merchants,  w  hicli 
*^^  thus  been  suppressed;  but  we  have  gained  no  single 
f^^  with  this  personage  but  by  making  him  feel  our  power, 
^^  liis  own  proper  station.     Independent  of  the  obligations 
^'^  truth  in  giving  a  full  relation  of  all  circumstances  on  which 
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the  freedom  of  communicatiou  by  the  Euphrates  depends^we 
are  under  no  fear  of  being  chargeable  with  indiscretion  in 
exposing  them.  The  more  Mehemet  Ali's  treacheiy  is  known^ 
the  more  it  is  his  interest  to  avoid  a  repetition,  or  even  the 
appearances,  of  the  same  conduct.  Besides,  though  divi- 
sion of  authority  is  the  great  evil  of  the  Turkish  empire,  wc 
may  conclude  that  our  government,  after  allowing  the  threat- 
ening moment  to  pass  over  without  collision,  has  determined 
not  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things.  And  now  that  the 
communication  \vith  India  has  been  organized  by  way  of  Egypt, 
it  is  the  interest  of  Ibrahim  to  secure  the  same  benefits  to  the 
country  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  conciUate  England. 

What  may  follow  on  the  death  of  Mehemet  Ali  involves 
many  serious  considerations;  for  the  Sultan  is  bound  by  no 
obligation  to  continue  the  succession  of  the  government  of 
Egypt  in  his  family,  nor  even  that  of  Syria  to  Ibrahim  for 
any  determined  period.  But  England  cannot  be  indifierent 
to  events  which  affect  the  stability  and  power  of  the  Porte; 
and  this  is  the  stronger  reason  for  om*  possessing  a  powerful 
control  in  the  Asiatic  centre  of  the  empire  through  the  esta- 
blishment of  steam  navigation.  The  only  other  party  to  give 
us  concern  is  Russia. 

This  has  been  a  great  bone  of  contention,  but  we  may 
safely  observe  that  our  declining  the  undeilaking  could  have 
imposed  on  her  no  restraint.  With  the  main  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Zab  which  flows  into  the  Tigris,  na\dgable 
for  floating  light  craft  within  a  few  days^  march  of  her  fron- 
tiers, she  aimed  at  penetrating  to  Bagdad  during  the  last  war. 
But  among  her  other  spoils,  that  eluded  her  grasp,  and  the 
usurpation  cannot  now  be  consummated  in  time  of  peace. 
WTiile  it  lasts,  the  idea  of  any  local  interference  with  us  by 
Russia  is  perfectly  chimerical;  and  now  we  have  carried  the 
point,  the  time  is  gone  by  when  she  might  thwart  our  opera- 
tions by  intimidation  at  the  Porte.  There  is  Uttle  room  for 
objection  if  she  chooses  to  share  with  us  peaceably  in  tlie 
privilege.  This  fh)m  the  great  expense  is  scarce  likely,  merely 
to  further  her  commerce — undoubtedly  valuable,  but  unable 
in  such  case  to  ^vithstand  the  competition  with  ours :  the  real 
intention  would  then  be  too  palpable. 

'Russia,  which  never  spares  money  for  great  national  ob- 
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jects,  would  eagerly  occupy  our  place  if  left  vacant,  and  thus 
in  reality  combine  the  extension  of  her  commerce  with  the  at- 
tonment  of  more  dangerous  results.  We  think  this  may  be 
anticipated  as  a  probable  event ;  and  with  still  greater  cer- 
tainty, that  in  course  of  time  she  will  introduce  steam  navi- 
gation in  these  rivers  as  a  sovereign,  unless  we  use  every  means 
iw  her  exclusion.  Now  we  have  made  the  trial, — its  facilities 
known,  and  our  motives  openly  proclaimed,  there  is  the  greater 
peril  in  abandoning  the  field. 

We  have  to  deal  with  a  power  which  needs  no  invitation 
to  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  and  whose  eye  is  directed 
on  India  beyond  any  rational  doubt.  But  recently  the  agents 
of  Russia  have  been  detected  intriguing  there, — a  fact  of  per- 
fect authenticity.  Persia  is  demoralized,  since  Mr.  Macneil, 
the  most  capable  man  living  to  influence  the  court  of  the 
Shah  to  salutary  counsels,  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
attempt  on  Herat.  Its  temporary  abandonment  or  failure 
does  not  insure  our  position.  Unless  Persia  is  weaned  from 
Ae  incUnation  to  act  as  the  pioneer  of  Russia,  which  our 
tame  Eastern  policy  will  scarcely  effect,  we  have  been  pam- 
pering a  stipendiary  with  our  money,  and  disciplining  armies 
to  be  employed  for  the  subversion  of  the  frontier  powers,  and 
through  them  of  our  Indian  empire  itself. 

It  is  not  by  a  coup  de  main  that  Russia  has  the  folly  to 
thmk  of  reaching  Hindostan.     Her  schemes  allow  many 
aeaaons  to  pass  over ;  once  let  the  germs  which  have  been 
80  skilfully  planted  ripen  to  maturity, — then  the  world  gazes 
paralyzed  at  some  new  monstrous  growth,  and  recoils  from 
Poppling  ^rith  the  expanded  giant.    The  whole  career  of  Rus- 
sia since  some  rash  enterprises  of  Peter  the  Great,  shows  that 
*ke  attempt  at  too  distant  conquests  is  not  her  system  ;  her 
Joints  of  extension  are  gradually  but  irrevocably  fixed.    A 
P^age  across  the  Caucasus  was  for  ages  in  progress  before 
^eoi^a  was  sunk  into  an  imperial    province.     Now  the 
S^ernment  of  Tcflis  may  be  considered  a  kingdom,  with  its 
appendages  robbed  from    Turkish   and   Persian   Armenia, 
^^^  other  adjoining  districts.     Russian  posts  are  established 
.     ^he  right  of  the  Araxes.     The  wasteful  and  hitherto  fruit- 
^^  struggle  with  the  Circassians  is  maintained  but  to  con- 
**^te  these  possessions.     How  deplorable  our  apathy  in 
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leaving  to  their  fate  the  brave  people  alone  capable  of  de 
ging  this  advanced  line ! 

Having  Persia  open  in  the  north,  Russia  w  Ul  convert  i\ 
country  into  a  dependent  and  agent ;  she  may  even  in  case 
resistance  turn  its  southern  extremity  by  Persian  KunltstiM 
The  full  control  over  the  kingdom,  though  far  more  probabli 
wiU  assuredly  not  moderate  her  desires.    With  free  access  i 
her  resources  in  Armenia^  and  abundance  of  timber  at  haa 
for  transport  of  forces  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  is  m 
difficult  to  conceive  the  immense  importance  of  her  establisl 
ment  at  Bagdad,     From  that  central  position,  commandij 
Korna  at  their  confluence  and  Bussora,  she  gams  a  new,  and « 
all  others,  the  most  valuable  hue.  The  dithcultics  of  a  ma 
along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cannot  be  relied  on  fd 
our  protection.     From  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  with  tli 
south  of  Persia  in  her  sweep,  Russia  has  accomplished  qi] 
enough  to  make  her  Avay  to  Sinde.     In  this  quarter,  as  i 
Herat  and  Cabool  in  the  north,  India  may  be  menaced  an 
shaken  by  the  prestiffe,  mightier  even  than  arm*;,  of  the  aj 
p roach  of  a  new  rival  and  progressing  power. 

The  danger  is  least  by  the  Ox  us,  to  which  aueiinon  Iw 
been  adroitly  directed,  Russia  has  there  to  ascend  the  strca 
not  glide  doMTiwards  with  the  current,  as  in  the  opposite  di 
tion.  Her  dep6ts  are  far  distant  at  Astrakan,  and  to  the  w est  < 
the  Caspian  are  the  wild  regions  of  Khiva  5  she  would  hail 
to  subdue  and  traverse  Bokhara,  a  Mussulman  kingdon 
to  render  dependent  a  deseil  tract ;  still  to  cross  to  Hin<| 
Koosh  ;  and  then  to  surmount  its  lofty  range  before  entcnB 
the  Punjaub*  Though  exerting  all  her  efforts  to  estabi 
her  influence  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Oxus, 
maintaining  relations  with  Kabool,  it  is  not  by  this  ron 
she  would  choose  to  penetrate.  Independent  of  indue 
racnts  of  this  nature,  the  central  countries  of  Asia  Miiij 
and  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  are  in  themselves  a  temj 
ing  acquisition-  To  counteract  this  step,  the  steam  na| 
gation  of  the  Euphrates  will  be,  though  simple,  an 
instrument.  After  our  late  sacrifice  to  Russia  of  pu 
perty  and  national  rights^  let  us  not  at  least  neglect  a  mea^ti 
which  creates  no  danger  of  collisioQ — the  wretched  excuse  ( 
corruption  or  fear  1 
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The  waters  of  the  Euphrates  flow  past  the  habitations  of 
two  to  three  millions  of  human  beings^  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  has  already  evinced  an  eager  desire  to  be  placed  under 
our  protection.  This  neither  honour  nor  policy  allows  us  to 
concede.  Yet  we  may  attach  them  to  us  by  the  ties  of  gra- 
titude and  respect  Our  skill  and  enterprise  may  command 
their  admiration  while  we  minister  to  their  comforts  and 
orilization^-— difiusing  the  same  benefits  and  feelings  to  the 
confines  of  Armenia  and  throughout  the  Kurdistans^ — thus 
Attaching  to  us  by  interest  and  regard  an  immense  Asiatic 
popuhtion^  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  Asiatic  Turkey  and  flank 
one  of  the  grand  routes  to  India. 

We  may  acquire  a  moral  power  more  substantial  and  grati- 
^iog  than  sovereignty^  and  add  a  lustre  to  the  British  name 
tt  the  western  countries  of  Asia^  which  will  heighten  the 
^pute  of  our  Indian  administration.  According  to  the  papers 
l^fore  us  the  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  their  faith  is  to  be 
^^^^nged  to  Christianity.  With  this  they  connect  the  subjec- 
^^  of  their  country,  and  from  the  alarm  excited  by  the  in- 
^^creet  zeal  of  a  missionary  at  Bussora  the  attempt  is  not  to 
^  made  with  precipitation.  Time  and  more  intimate  inter- 
^Urse  must  subdue  without  offending  their  prejudices. 

We  must  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  infinitely  greater  mag- 
^^tude  than  the  mere  choice  of  rival  lines  of  mail  commu- 
nication with  India.  Instead  of  interfering,  they  ought  to 
support  each  other ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  England,  with 
the  power  and  wealth  she  possesses,  should  not  avail  herself 
^f  every  route  that  is  found  of  utility. 

The  political  interests  attached  to  that  by  the  Euphrates, 

^^A  the  prospect  of  a  valuable  trade,  would  lose  none  of  their 

^®*ght,  even  supposing  them  equalled  by  the  Red  Sea  route. 

*"e  latter  is  however,  in  comparison,  null.     The  East  India 

^^nipany,  finding  there  an  open  navigation,  and  one  more 

^'nder  their  control,  are  following  it  up  with  vigour,  though 

*'  ^^nsiderable  expense.     Only  large  and  powerful  steamers 

^'^    suitable,  which  will  soon  be  increased  to  the  number 

?*  6\e  or  six,  with  a  view  of  having  regular  monthly  packets 

^^^^een  Suez  and  Bombay.     It  is  estimated  that  this  will 

^^^^  40,000/.  annually  sunk,  after  deducting  freights,  and 

^    arrangements  in  progress  to  perfect  the  communica- 
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tiona  with  India,  are  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  Cktmpimj 
There  are  siiU^  however^  doubts  whether  the  vessels  can  co^ 
tend  with  the  8outh*west  monsoons^  which  reign  from  Ml 
to  Segtcmber,  without  being  overstrained,  or  reach  Sud 
within  any  fixed  time  to  be  depended  upon  thn-Hij:^hout 
stormy  season.  For  this  reason  the  dromedary  post  wa»  la 
terly  established  between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  and  is  like 
to  be  continued,  imless  again  replaced  by  steam ;  the  wai 
of  Uie  Euphrates  being  highest  at  the  same  period,  and  be 
adapted  for  navigation. 

The  Company  has  other  steamers  constantly  employed  il 
the  Persian  Gulf,  nhorc  they  arc  inquired  for  an  occaiiioni 
cniise  to  keep  the  sea  clear  of  pirates,  and  convey  despatchi 
for  Persia^  the  mails  of  the  overland  first,  and  others  in  rctui 
between  Bombay  and  Bussora.     To  conduct  the  whole  rc 
vice  and  allow  of  a  monthly  intercourse,  five  or  six  vessels  i 
hci-c  also  found  necessary,  and  the  deficiency  is  about  to 
supplied.     There  will  thtis  be  no  want  of  steam  conveyani 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Kuphrates  and  Bombay, — of  I 
more  importance,  since  it  is  well  ascertained  that  steamers  cfl 
always  malce  their  way  up  to  the  head  of  the  Pet  • ' 
while  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  stem  the  worst  mun 
the  course  to  Suez. 

Colonel  Chesney  calculates  the  passage  by  tlie  Eu|>h 
line  at  thirty-six    to  forty-two  da3"s   between   Londonl 
Bombay.    We  find  it  may  be  done  in  much  le&s  time* ; 
taking  six  weeks  with  all  allowances,  this  is  quite  :» 
tious  as  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  route  is  subject  to  ]v> 

inty  from  the  much  shorter  space  of  open  scat     On  Uiis 
"account,  and  the  station  on  tlic  Kuphrates  being  also  nea 


^  The  AtaliuitA  steamer  weni  in  nine  dim  from  Bombay  to  UusMni,  tail 

turned  in  fimr  And  a  hdf  t  average  mvtn.    Going  on    '  ' ''         *'        Tj 

Ukkca  from  London  fe>ur  auil  a  hAlf  days  ;  from  Mar? 

and  II  half  from  Uicucc  lo  Suedca  in  Syria,  makiuK  ■ 

Bale*}  for  the  decent  of  Uic  Euphrates* ai Ten,  (though it 

and  seven  more  to  Bomhay ;  in  oil  l\vc«ty-<.MgUt  <liivs, 

Falmouth  to  Bp>TOwt  in  nin<*tepn  and  a  half  dap,  rw 

coast  from  Londnn.  Thi*  would  make  eight  and  a  ha 

»»  "      '  iiij  India,  three  t 

f^'  u     So  eligible  i 

Gu,   ,  ""1 1'iou  to  emp 

port  an  I'arni  oui  n 

teen  to  J  nd  the  line  f 
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the  Mediterranean)  it  would  obtain  a  decided  preference^  w  c 
should  tfaink^  from  India  passengers. 

From  Bombay  to  the  bar  of  the  Euphrates^  the  distance 

is  1487  nules^  to  Suez  2979 ;  just  double^  with  the  trifling 

difeence  of  five   miles.    Were  an  intermediate    steamer 

established  in  the  Nile^  the  only  unpleasant  part  of  the  way 

from  Alexandria  to  Suez  woidd  be  across  the  desert  from 

Cairo.    It  is  altogether  twice  as  far  as  from  Suedca  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Orontes^  or  Latakia  to  Bales,  a  distance  of  one 

hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles,  which  may  be  performed 

in  one  or  two  days,  according  to  the  speed  required*.    The 

wad  is  good,  and  passes  through  a  pleasant  country,  in  which 

are  two  cities  on  the  way,  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  and  about  fif- 

^n  populous  villages,  fiunished  with  an  abundance  of  ani- 

owds  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  goods  and  baggage. 

The  Orientals  are  no  less  partial  to  steamers  than  ourselves. 
Those  between  Constantinople  and  Trebisond,  and  Smyrna 
wi  the  other  side,  are  crowded  with  them,  and  paying  well, 
^  'We  understand,  when  properly  adapted  for  the  voyage. 
Pi^has  and  other  men  of  rank  frequently  use  this  conveyance 
^th  their  harems,  as  well  as  persons  of  every  class ;  and  the 
Mussulmans  imbibe  new  tastes  and  ideas  as  they  become 
'^niilior  with  our  mode  of  life,  superior  intelligence,  and  style 
of  furniture  and  table.  They  appreciate  all  the  advantages  of 
steam  travelling,  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  a  feeling  in 
^hich  the  Arabs  participated,  who  often  entreated  to  be  taken 
^^  board  during  Colonel  Chesnejr's  expedition,  and  were 
"*6Uy  pleased  when  indulged  with  the  favour. 

*  The  vfhole  distances  from  Bombay  to  the  Mediterranean  are— 

Miles.  Miles. 

■^mbaytoSuez      ....    2979      To  the  bar  of  the  Euphrates .    .  1487 

Suez  to  Cairo      ...      92                  From  the  bar  to  Beles     .     .     .  1167 

Cairo  to /Vlcxandria .    .    173                 Beles  through  Alepiw  to  Suedea  129 
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Ai.'^c  puMKe  from  Suedea  or  Latakia  to  Malta  is  6ve  and  a  half  days;  from 
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As  the  great  mass  of  their  Eastern  population  is  spread 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers^  like  that  of  Egypt  near  the 
Nile,  they  are  more  dependent  on  the  steamers  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms,  and  have  greater  opportunities  of  witnessing 
and  enjoying  the  effects  of  civilization.  We  might  thus  pro* 
duce  among  them  a  gradual  reformation  of  some  of  those 
habits  with  which  they  are  now  most  reproachable,  while 
we  speedily  conferred  on  them  the  benefit  of  every  moral 
improvement.  Such  services,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  are 
"  twice  blessed." 

We  have  declined  entering  into  the  minutiae  of  loss  and 
expenditure,  but  there  ought  to  be  ample  returns  for  either  a 
national  or  commercial  steam  enterprise  in  the  Euphrates,  or 
for  both,  from  all  the  data  before  us.  The  postage  of  letters  by 
the  dromedary  line  pays  the  full  expense ;  we  find  also  by  an 
estimate  from  the  best  authority,  that  two  iron  steamers  such 
as  required,  could  be  purchased  for  7000/.  first  cost  in  En- 
gland, and  that  tlie  annual  charge  for  the  crews,  fuel  and  the 
whole  establishment  might  be  defi^ayed  for  50002.  The  calcu- 
lation of  expense  is  founded  on  the  actual  disbursement  for 
the  Euphrates  expedition  during  a  year  and  a  half  of  service. 
Under  all  circumstances,  we  may  confidently  trust  that  the 
advantages  of  this  channel  will  receive  the  public  patronage 
which  they  merit. 
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Article  IX. 

The  Two  Letters-Patent  of  King  Ernest 

IfVmnUller :  Hanover  in  aeinen  sociaien,  poUtUchen  und  in- 
diuirltUen  Bfziehungen*  (The  social,  political  and  indus- 
trial conditions  of  Hanover.)     Giittingen,  1822. 

C  Stum :  Ueber  die  jetzige  Lage  des  Konigrekfis  Hammer • 
(The  present  contlition  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,) 
Jena,  Fromraan,  1832* 

^'P^Gisn*:  Verhmidtungen  uber  die  offentlichenAngelegen^ieiten 
des Ktmigreichs Hanover.  (Public  transactions  of  Hanover,) 

^*  P.  G'ciiw ;  Rechtlkher  Zmtand  des  Kmigreichs  Hanover. 
(State  of  the  law  in  Hanover.)  Altona,  J.  T.  Hame- 
rich,  1832. 
^  ^f^arles  d'Este  (the  ex-duke  of  Bruns^dck) :  Trenie  Am  de  la 
Vie  d^un  Souverain,  Paris^  Urbain  Canel,  183G,  2  vols, 
(privately  printed). 

*^^m  Konig :  Anklage  gegcn  das  Ministerium  Munster,  (Accusa- 
tion against  the  Miinster  ministry.)     Gottingen,  18J1, 

'^  C\Sdiiosfer:  Beiiruge  iiber  dieLobrednernnd  Tadier  Napo- 
Itons*  (On  the  panegyrists  and  detractors  of  Napoleon.) 
Frankfuitj  1836,  (Passim  for  the  condition  of  Hanover 
under  the  French  administration.) 

^u^tav  Komhst :  Authentwche  Aclensiucke  aus  den  Archiven 
des  Deulschen  Bundes,  (Authentic  state-papers  from  the 
archives  of  the  German  Diet.)     Strasburg,  1835, 

^*  Xofiiist:  Der  Deutsche  Bundestag  gegen  Etide  1832.  (The 
German  Diet  at  the  end  of  1832.)     Strasburg,  1836** 

Short  as  the  time  is  which  has  passed  since  the  Hanoverians 

^ene  blessed  \\  Ith  the  accession  of  King  Ernest,  the  history  of 

'^  ^Injesty's  reign  exhibits  ah*eady  two  distinct  periods,  each 

^^.  /^c  had  alre&ity  diiiahed  oor  article,  when  a  friend  pointed  out  to  i»  four  other 

^/'^^"^ttuni  iifhich  had  escaped  our  notice.   It  was  too  late  for  us  to  bespeak  thein. 

j^  ^  they  were  recominended  to  ns  as  bdng  of  merits  we  subjoin  their  titles : — 

^^^Mery:   DiperM  poliliacMe  Sekriflm*     (Miscellaneous  easays  on  political 

^^^**^ptH  (bargOTUOster  of  >f '  •  -wix... , .   *v;.\.rf^.„n^„  ^^^  ,|p|,  ygrfaBmmgif'€n(timrf, 
Q^      Cfennination  of  the  nc>  titution.) 

'  ^'^N  Sirf»es  Ctrmment&r  r  J.     (Coiuinctttlricf  oa  ihe  project  of 

fy      ^onsljtiittou.) 

'   '^Wni;  Oi€  Grimde  de*  Palmia  t^om  Notem^er  I.     (Examination  of  the  ar- 
I  tei  forth  in  the  Icttcrs-pateai  of  November  1.)    Himburg,  1837* 
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of  which  was  introduced  by  letters-patent^  the  first  dated 
the  5th  of  July,  and  the  second  the  1st  of  November.  After 
the  first  King  Ernest  seemed  inclined  to  retrace  his  steps; 
the  letters-patent  were  so  worded  as  to  permit  a  retreat;  the 
second  settled  the  subject  so  completely  as  not  to  allow  of  any 
doubt.  The  Hanoverian  constitution  is  abrogated ;  for  what 
period,  depends  on  circumstances  which  time  will  bring  to 
light.  As  each  of  these  two  periods  has  its  separate  history, 
we  cannot  avoid  separating  them,  treating  one  after  the  other. 

And  first,  the  letters-patent  of  the  5th  of  July  1837. 

King  William  the  Good  died  the  20th  of  June.  On  the  28th 
of  the  same  month  the  duke  of  Ciunberland,  now  King  of  Ha- 
nover, arrived  in  his  capital.  The  states  of  the  kingdom^  which 
were  just  sitting,  appointed  a  deputation  to  bring  before  His 
Majesty  their  sentiments  of  attachment  and  fidelity.  The 
deputation  was  refused  admittance,  and  the  Chambers  were 
almost  immediately  prorogued.  By  paragraph  13  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Hanover,  the  new  king  was  bound  to  ailnounce 
his  accession  by  letters-patent,  and  to  pledge  in  turn  his 
royal  word  faithfully  to  maintain  the  constitution.  King  Er- 
nest complied  with  his  obligations  by  issuing  the  following 
letters  patent : 

"  Eraest  Augustus,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Hanover,  prince  royal 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  duke  of  Cumberland,  Brunswick  and  Lune- 
burgh,  &c.  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call  out  of  the  world,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  our  late  revered  brother,  the  most  mighty  and  most  puissant 
prince,  William  IV.,  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  also  king  ofHanover,  and  thereby  to  cast  us,  our  royal  house 
and  all  faithful  subjects,  into  the  most  profound  affliction. 

"  Now  as,  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture  prevailing  in  our 
royal  house,  the  succession  to  the  government  of  our  kingdom  of  Hanover 
has  fallen  to  us,  we  have  already  entered  upon  it  with  all  our  hereditary 
rights.  We  are  pleased  hereby  to  make  the  same  known,  and  have  fuU 
confidence  in  all  our  right  spiritual  and  temporal  servants,  vassals  and 
subjects,  that  they  will  pay  to  us  their  bounden  duty,  fidelity  and  obedi- 
ence,  and  always  be  devoted  to  us  with  sincere  attachment.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  assure  all  of  our  royal  benevolence  and  favour,  and  of  our 
sovereign  protection,  and  shall  make  it  the  constant  object  of  our  earnest 
wishes  and  efforts  paternally  to  promote  in  every  sensible  manner  the 
happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  the  subjects  confided  to  us  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. This  being  the  object  of  our  endeavours,  we  have  been  convinced 
that  in  many  points  the  constitution  does  not  correspond  with  our  wishes, 
whjcb  tr^  solely  directed  to  promote  the  good  of  our  faithful  subjects* 
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Bdag  loolfcd  shortly  io  make  koown  to  our  faithful  people  our  views 
n  tbie  most  important  subject,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  we 
cannot  find  in  the  constitution,  (which  is  neither  in  form  nor  substance 
bbding  on  us,)  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
onr  faithful  subjects,  whose  welfare  it  will  be  our  roost  earnest  endeavours 
to  pimBote,  according  to  the  duties  imposed  on  us  by  Divine  Providence. 
Mtantimt,  it  is  fhr  from  our  intention  to  take  our  royal  resolution  upon  this 
iaportant  matter  without  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances. 
It  is  on  the  contrary  our  royal  will  to  devote  the  most  careful  attention 
to  the  question  whether  and  how  far  a  modification  of  the  constitution 
nut  take  place,  or  whether  the  constitution  should  be  brought  back  to 
what  it  was  before  the  promulgation  of  the  present  constitution.  Our 
CuthAil  subjects  firmly  enjoyed  happiness  and  satisfaction  under  the  an- 
cieot  hereditary  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  A  bond  of  attachment  and 
loyalty,  and  a  confidence  in  their  sovereign,  descending  from  generation 
to  generation,  promoted  the  happiness  of  the  ruler  and  the  welfare  of 
the  subjects.    We  most  earnestly  wish  to  establish  such  a  happy  state  of 


"  We  have  not  required  our  state  and  cabinet  ministers,  who  took  their 
oaths  according  to  the  constitution,  to  circulate  these  letters-patent,  but 
Ittre  caused  them  to  be  countersigned  by  our  state  and  cabinet  minister 
Von  Scheie,  who  has  caused  them  to  take  the  oath  to  us,  omitting  tlie  obli- 
Satioo  to  observe  the  constitution.  We  trust  to  the  ancient  affection  and 
loyalty  of  cor  Hanoverian  people  to  their  sovereigns,  that  all  our  beloved 
nlijccts  will  await  calmly  and  with  full  confidence  in  our  benevolent  in- 
ttntioDa  our  consideration  of  the  above  question,  and  be  convinced  that 
IB  the  consideration  we  shall  only  seek  their  advantage.  At  the  same  time, 
^11  farther  orders,  all  shall  continue  in  our  kingdom  of  Hanover  in  its 
Pf^nt  course;  and  we  command  that  this  our  proclamation  shall  be  posted 
^  all  public  places,  and  afterwards  sent  back  to  our  cabinet  ministry  with 
a  certificate  of  its  having  been  published  as  above. 

(L.  S.)         "  Ernest  Augustus. 

(Signed)     "  Von  Scheie. 
•'  Hanover,  July  5,  1837." 

Two  passages  in  this  strange  document  deserve  comment. 
The  constitution  is  neither  in  form  nor  substance  binding 
^^  U8.'*    Docs  not  that  mean,  the  constitution  will  be  sent 
^r  the  deputies  ?     "  We  shall  devote  the  most  careful  at- 
^ntion  to  the  question,  whether  a  modification  of  the  con- 
stitution must  take  place,  or  whether  the  constitution  should 
be  brought  back  to  the  ancient  hereditary  constitution  of 
the  kingdom/^     Does  not  that  mean,  we  shall  either  give 
*  liew  constitution  to  our  own  liking,  or  else  revive  the  old 
^^?   According  to  the  ndes  of  climax  (for  it  would  be  dis- 
'^'P^ctful  to  suppose  His  M^esty  capable  of  a  bathos^)  King 
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Ernest  inclined  to  the  latter  part  of  his  hyi^othetical  dii 
junctive  assertion.    And  w  hat  could  he  mean  by  his  "  here 
tary  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ?  **     It  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  ci'eated  in  1815  at  the  Con, 
of  Vienna,  and  a  newly-born  cotintry  seldom  has  an  heredi 
constitution.     Did  he  mean  perhaps  the  constitution  it  bad 
immediately  before  its  creation  ?     The  kingdom  of  Hanover 
was  taken  from  the  French  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  wc 
really  only  remember  a  constitution  \a  hich  Napoleon  abolished 
in  the  month  of  Brumaire,  but  none  wliich  he  promulgated,  nt 
least  for  Westphalia.    Or  did  I  lis  Majesty  King  Ernest  undt  r- 
stand  under  his  hereditary  constitution  that  which  the  country 
had  before  the  French  occupation  ?    llien  he  ought  to  have 
said  const  it  uHoiis,  and  not  constitution,  for  the  patrimony  of 
the  fomaer  electors  of  Hanover  formed  only  a  smidl  part 
the  new  kingdom^  the  rest  being  composed  of  a  number  ol 
countries  and  towns,  each  of  which,  before  the  French  re\'o- 
lution,  had  had  its  own  peculiar  constitution.     There  w 
free  towns,  republican  confederacies,  abbeys,  bishoprics^  &t.^ 
&c.;  and  for  His  Majesty  to  render  to  each  its  farmer  consli — 
tution  w  oidd  have  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  sovereignty  over  half  his  territory.    We  cannot 
suppose  that  such  was  his  intention.     Or  did  His  Majesty 
mean  the  con.stitution  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  th^ 
House  of  Hanover?  They  likew  ise  consisted  of  ditfereni paits^ 
w  hich  had  different  constitutions.     But  say  that  aiiv  one  uf 
these  was  the  hereditary  constitution  he  meant.    Well,  which-' 
ever  this  constitution  was,  it  had  undergone  many  chp^if^ 
in  the  course  of  centuries;  and  as  His  Majesty  omitted  io 
tion  a  date,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  person  besides  hiitt- 
self  to  find  out  the  exact  constitution  which  he  meant,     \VC 
only  remember,  not  a  constitution,  but  an  institution,  which 
was  always  hereditarj^  in  the  dominions  of  the  electors  of  !!•♦ 
nover,  serfage.    Is  it  that  he  meant?   We  should  have  given 
a  word  of  prdse  to  the  great  veneration  His  Majesty  prof»»<* 
in  his  letters-patent,  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oatli,  had  notM^* 
O'Connell,  during  the  discussion  on  the  Orange  lodges,  alroM^ 
given  him  a  character  on  this  point. 

The  letters-patent  could  not  be  issued  unless  cour'  '^ 

]^y  a  minister.     His  Majesty, 
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quire  the  «tiite  and  cabinet  ministers  he  found  in  office  to  do 
tbi$:  be  diose  a  new  minister  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
jT  \L  von  Sclicle,  formerly  French  prefect  of  Osnsibnrck, 

i^J  ^   one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  Hano- 

Vidittn  Mouse  of  Lords,  a  second  Lyndhurst  without  indeed 
the  talent.  The  new  minister  could  not  enter  upon  his  func- 
tion, unless  sworn  in,  like  all  other  pubUc  functionaries  in 
Hfinovcr.  M.  Hoppenstedt,  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
ru  1  was  sent  for  to  administer  the  oath*     When  he  or- 

i^"'  1  Majesty  took  the  fonnula  from  him  to  cancel  one 
pHiasc  which  contained  the  obligation  of  faithfully  maintain- 
^^  *  »r»!stitution,  llie  minister  immediately  refused  to 
^'  1  the  oath,  and  His  Majesty  was  obliged  to  undergo 

Wie  task  himself.    The  letters-patent  were  issued,  and  he  re- 
tired to  repose  on  his  laurels. 

\Vho  could  say  the  action  was  unlawful?  His  subjects? 
Ue  had  nn  army  to  teach  them  retison*  A  supreme  federal 
'"'^  urj  had  indeed  been  very  recently  establishi'd  by  the 
liin  confederation  at  Frnnkfort^  with  the  mission  to  judge 
^^ftlirtlTencca  which  should  arise  between  a  sovereign  of  the 
^Jfrman  confederation  and  his  estates;  but  the  rule  of  law  is, 
'*  '^heii:  there  is  no  plaiutilf^  there  is  no  judge."  Ills  subjects 
wuli!  not  vote  resolutions  at  a  public  meeting,  for  public 
Het'tings  are  forbidden  in  Germany.  The  estates  could  not 
!Ulate  a  complaint,  for  they  had  been  prorogued.  His 
ijcsty  was  satisfied  and  thought  that  all  was  good ;  but  it 
^^  written  that  he  should  be  mistaken. 

The  Genend  Gazette  of  Cassel,  a  neighbouring  state,  rc- 

^flnHruted  in  a  calm  and  well-sustained  article :  the  Gazette 

'>f  Augsburg  followed,   the  German  Courier,    the    Geueml 

Oazirtte  of  Hessen  and  a  great  many  others  joined     These 

lejs  sorely  displeased  His  Majesty,  who  immediately  be- 

•iH^fcc  new  letters-patent,  %\  ith  the  intention  of  silencing  the 

'*^^'T)aper  rabble  by  a  bold  Quo.it  ego.     The  letters  were  pre- 

by  the  end  of  July :  the  new  minister.  Von  Scheie,  in 

*  *  fiill  meeting  of  the  ministers,  produced  and  read  them, 

^"ik  the  King  watched  the  impression  they  would  produce 

^  the  featiucs  of  his  councillors.     They  were  silent  for  a 

^•^ftc;  at  last  four  of  them^  one  after  the  other,  Messrs. 
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Scbultej  Wiftcb^  Allen  and  Stralenheim,  qtiietly 
that  the  newspapers  in  question  appeared  in  cou 
which  His  Majesty  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
publication  of  these  letters-patent  could  only  serve  1 
His  Majeaty  ridicidous  by  exposing  his  little 
geography-  Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  new  lett 
We  are  mistaken,  a  great  deal  was  said  about  them,  13 
out  of  Hanover^  in  the  same  Oerman  papers  whichfl 
yoked  them.  The  letters-patent  were  reproduced  of 
mcnted  upon ;  one  general  outcry  rose  against  Kiuj 
throughout  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  Hanoverian 
first  had  shoTivTi  no  great  concern  for  the  loss  of  tht 
tution^  which  was  too  young  to  have  produced  ai 
ameliorations*  Each  new  paper  from  abroad*  howev 
new  articles ;  they  were  read,  considered,  talked  al 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  the  indifference  they  had 
first,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  public  opinion  was 
Hanover,  which  at  this  moment  por\ades  the  wholi 
nmh  as  it  is  said  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  ^^  forms  i 
which  will  be  consulted  in  the  decision  to  come*"  1^ 
cision  is  meant  we  sliall  now  state* 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  the  Hanoverian  Gazette,  th 
My  the  official  organ  of  His  Majesty,  contained  atl 
nation  of  the  two  passages  above-mentioned.  Tlic 
papers  had  pretended  that  the  constitution  was  ta 
lished.  No  such  thing,  said  the  HanovL'rian  Gazctti 
are  authorised  to  declare  the  contrary,  and  to  state 
"  suspension  de  facto  of  the  constitution  could  not  be  a^ 
*<  the  letters-patent  without  the  most  manifest  injustic 
another  article,  which  in  a  very  serious  preamble  refei 
fidelity  of  the  people*  presei'vcd  through  the  scvercj^ 
and  to  the  *'  uncfmnfjeabk*^*  justice  of  the  reigning  Hai 
family,  the  same  pajyer  aixnounced  that "  in  a  few  mo 
"  prorogued  Assembly  uf  the  Esttit^s  would  be  again  cc 
"and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  reciprocal  fi 
"and  reciprocal  confidence  would  sutfice  to  bring  %h 
"  cording  to  the  tepfU/orm^^ihv  understandhig  necesiuu 
**  King  and  the  country,"  These  words  were  i 
of  any  misrepresentation  i  the  less  sa,  03  it  was  c.\i>*c^Qi 
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etftttcd  m  this  mannerj  on  the  basis  of  rights  by 
^*fifee  ailment  and  confidential  union,  is  certain  of  ubtaining 
"the  aie«nt  of  the  country,  and  the  approbation  of  eontempo- 
•*mies  and  posterity/' 
The  Hanoverian  Gazette  is  the  official  organ  of  the  King, 
liens  li  no  ambiguity  in  the  expressions :  they  are  very  ex- 
cit-— Mis  Majesty  had  sounded  a  retreat. 
In  the  redtttl  of  the  preceding  facts,  we  have  principally 
llon*ed,  aometimce  even  literally  transcribed,  the  Augsburg 
liuielte.     But  i^  c  i^hould  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  news- 
Ipcr  articles  were  the  real  cause  of  King  Emest^s  apparent 
Jtreat;  they  were  merely  the  symptoms  of  that  cause. 
^Thc  censorship  prevails  in  all  the  countries  of  Germany.  If 
ny  paper,  therefore,  is  allowed  to  criticise  and  blame  the  acts 
I  an  prince,  the  blame  appears  as  an  official  blame 
d  by  the  Government  which  permitted  the  paper 
J  aanouncc  sucli  opijiions»     We  must  not  forget,  moreover, 
iftt  it  was  not  tlie  Journal  of  one  lingle  country,  of  Bavaria, 
imm,  or  some  other,  ^vhich  was  allowed  to  disapprove  the 
buduct  of  the  king  of  Hanover  j  the  attacks  appeared  in  the 
^[^n  of  a  great  number  of  states,  not  once  or  twice,  but 
«y  after  day  during  months,  exhibiting  a  warmth  and  bold- 
*  i>r  langtaage  wliich  might  even  have  astonished  in  coun- 
>  like  France  or  England.  To  give  an  instance :  the  Augs*  . 
'jwr*  Guxetle  during  that  period   translated  (dl  the  letters 
Le  National  piintcd  from  his  English  correspondent. 
^  '^  i^^tligy  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  which  was  hung  in 
t^ovenl  Garden,  the  ^'  Down  witli  the  bloody  Cumberland," 
Mill  nil  the  short  expressions  by  which  John  Bull  at  the  ] 
^ii«tiii|f«  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Despot,  whom  fortune  ' 
nati  removed  from  our  shores,  all  was  given  with  historical 
It  s« ;  not  one  tlowerj^  expression  was  forgotten,  not  even 
Miusions  to  the  dark  and  secret  horrors  of  the  Duke's 
2^  hi$torj% 

man   who  knows   Germany  knows  also  tliat   feuch 

'    t  ould  not  have  passed  without  the  consent  of  the 

its;  $uch  a  license  would  have  been  allowed  at  no 

period,  and  against  no  other  reigning  prince.    After 

there  came  the  deputies  \  but  ai  the  estatee  of  onl/ 
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Baden,  Bavaria  and  Saxony  were  sitting,  no  more  than  thi 
votes  of  censure  were  passed  against  King  Ernest,   Tlie  de 
ties  if  they  i»peak  too  boldly  expose  themselves  to  a  cen: 
from  the  Diet  of  Frankfort :  the  Diet  said  not  a  word.     ITiia 
was  not  enough ;  a  reigning  prince,  in  closing  the  sessi* 
pronounced  a  sentence  which  every  body  explained  as  a  rebi 
meant  for  King  Ernest  Augustus,     The  Grand- Duke  of 
den  at  the  end  of  his  speech  said  :  **  Persevere,  noble  sirs  and 
^^  dear  frieutls,  in  the  course  which  you  have  hitherto  pi 
'^  sued ;  confide  in  me  as  you  have  always  done ;  attend 
"justice  in  all  your  proceedings;  pay  to  established  insti 
*f  tions  that  respect  which  is  their  due ;  and  by  these  raei 
**  you  mil  ever  strengthen  the  foundatiom  of  our  consiitati 
"  the  careful  guurdinmhip  and  strict  obsertmnct  of  whirk 
«  consider  to  be  amongst  the  most  importuni  duties  of  mg  tife^ 
What  is  still  more  strange,  for  we  all  know  that   sui 
speeches  are  made  by  the  ministers,  the  prime  minister 
Baden  is  a  M.  Winter,  a  native  of  the  "  hereditary  "  dominioi 
of  the  King  of  Hanover*     So  that  it  was  one  of  his  own  boi 
subjects  who  managed  to  pay  to  his  **  heredit^^u-y  **  monai 
this  compliment  through  the  mouth  of  tlie  monarch  of  1] 
choice*  What  is  still  stranger,  (for  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden 
is  a  constitutional  prince,)  the  prime  minister  of  despotic 
Austria,  prince  Metternich,  immediately  after  the  promulga* 
tion  of  the  letters-patent,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  at  Munich,  during  which  visit,  in  presence  of  several 
persons,  he  openly  disapproved  the  conduct  of  the  King  «f 
Hanover. 

Prince  Metternich  will  not  be  taken  for  a  liberal ;  nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  newspapers,  that  M.  Winter  or  any  other  Ger- 
man minister,  that  the  Graod-Duke  of  Baden  or  any  other  reign- 
ing German  prince  can  be  blamed  for  an  excess  of  liberality* 
Where  are  we  then  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  genend 
disavowal  of  King  Ernest  by  his  own  colleagues  ?  Germany 
IS  a  highly  civilized  countrj" ;  foreigners  in  visiting  it  are  ge- 
nerally astonished  to  find  so  Uttle  freedom  there*  This  iji 
to  be  explained  thus :  the  governments  generally  take  care 
not  to  dissatisfy  their  subjects  too  much ;  they  govern  them 
such  a  prudent  way  as  not  to  remind  them  too  sharply 
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'guarantees  for  public  freedom.    The 
advisable  to  rule  so  as  to  render  these  gua- 
rantees unnecessaryj  because  they  know  that  otherwise  they 
mipht  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  revolutions.     It  was 
with  shouts  ibr  freedom  and  independence,  that  in  1813  and 
1815  the  young  German  students  and  their  grey  professors 
'     French  out  of  their  fatherland,     Tlie  princes  know 
^1'  Hence  what  their  people  are  capable  of  doings  and 
thi»  knowledge   renders  them   cautious.     In   article  15    of 
'       '     i!  Act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  which  ftillowed  the 
"if  Xapoieouj  it  is  expressly  said  '^  that  all  states  of 
Germany  shall  have  constitutions."     This  prescription  was 
first  f        '     !  with  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  who  promulgated 
a  con  ;  I  on  the  first  of  September^  1814.   Twelve  other 

constitutions  were   promulgated   between   1814   and  1821; 
uamelv  in  I81G  those  of  Saxc-Weimary  Lippc-Schaumbtirg, 
'Valileck  and  Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt ;  in  181 7  that  of  8a\e- 
^<>tha;  in  1818  those  of  Baden/Bavaria  and  Saxe-HiUlburg- 
hatiaen;  in  1819  those  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Lippc-Detmold  j 
'«  1«20  that  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  and  in  1821  that  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Salfeld,     From  1820  until  1830  only  one  constitution 
^^  given,  in  the  duchy  of  Meiningen  (1824).    But  atler  1830 
*^^n  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the  following  order: 
"^^iMrarxburg-Sondershausen,  Electoral  Hesse,  Saxe-Altx?n- 
_^^gj  kiugtium  of  Saxony,  Bruns\^ickj  Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
^n  and  Hanover. 
^  During  the  first  period,  most  of  the  constitutions  were  given 
J^cr  sliortly  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  or  before  1 820 ;  that 
^  to  say,  during  two  periods  of  great  political  agitation  ;  in  the 
*t  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  the 
sod  was  the  period  of  Sand,  Follen  and  the  conspiracy  of 
^C  antversities,  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  number  of 
r*<^iiioii8  were  tried  for  high  treason.     From  1821  until  1830^ 
^HtfO  Germany  enjoyed  great  tranquillity,  only  one  constitu- 
jion  was  given,  and  this  to  a  smidl  country  of  eighteen  square 
jues  and  some  60,000  inhabitants. 

After  1830  seven  new  constitutions  were  given;  it  was  a 
t'^iiod  of  general  fermentation  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
Yy  and  four  of  these  seven  were  the  result  of  actual  insur- 
-ctionsj  namely,  those  of  Electoral  Hesse,  Saxony,  Bruns\*ack 
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and — Hanover.  The  constitutions  of  Germany,  it  is  ^v 
evident^  were  not  voluntary  gifts 5  they  were  conct 
stop  or  prevent  revolutions. 

The  action  of  King  Ernest  ^vas  therefore,  by  most  of 
princes  and  ministers,  lcK»ked  upon  as  highly  imprudent,  a 
the  more  impmdent  as  their  remembrances  were  quite  fresh 
in  respect  to  the  difficulties  they  had  experienced  to  make 
the  stomi  subside  which  the  revolution  of  July  had  excited 
all  over  Germany.  The  princes  of  Germany  know  too  w 
that  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  power  they  must  lull  the  p^ 
pie  asleep,  and  keep  them  asleep ;  aud  therefore  tliey  coi 
not  be  pleased  w  ith  one  who  hallooed  the  giant  up  from 
torpor, 

Tlic  action  of  King  Ernest,  besides,  appeared  entirely  su* 
perfluous  and  foolish  to  all  who  knew  any  tlting  about 
management  of  public  affairs.  A  German  constitution  is  ni 
an  English  constitution :  it  is  a  mei-e  form  which  arbil 
power  can  easily  divert  to  its  own  purposes.  The  names  arc 
the  same,  but  the  things  denoted  by  them  are  as  ditferent  as 
day  and  night. 

The  difference  may  be  shortly  stated  thus  5  whatever  is 
good  in  the  EngUsh  constitution  is  bad  in  a  German  con- 
stitution ;  and  whatever  is  bad  in  the  pubUc  administration 
of  England  is  good  in  Germany,  In  Germany  there  are  no 
freedom  of  the  press^  no  pubHc  meetings,  no  guarantees 
I)ersonal  fiTcdom,  no  Junes,  ^c.  but,  in  retui'n,  the  admii 
stration  is  regular,  justice  is  administered  by  efficient  p 
sons  who  have  proved  their  capacity  by  severe  examination* 
malversation  of  public  moneys  is  rendered  all  but  impdssibli 
and  the  state  of  public  instruction  is  everywhere  perfect. 

To  appreciate  the  real  value  of  these  German  coustitutionsi 
we  must  divide  them  into  two  classes.  In  small  principal* 
itieslikc  Meiningeu,  the  estates  can  be  nothing  but  muntcipd 
councils:  every  thing  depends  upon  the  personal  characl 
of  the  sovereign  j  the  subjects  are  cither  very  happy  or  uttci 
wretched. 

Instances  of  the  tirst  are  Oldenburg  and  Waldek,  in  whii 
latter  state  the  excellent  Princess  Caroline  devoted  a 
part  of  her  private  fortuue  to  the  foundation  of  schools 
anielioi  atioti  of  pubUc  institutions  j  an  mstauce  of  the 
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cond  ii  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Danngtadt,  where  n^uelties  and 

atiucitiei  arc  of  every  day  occurrence. 
In  coitntries  of  greater  extent,  the  constitutions  produced 
Igood;  those  countries  are  principally  Baden,  Wiirtcmbcrg, 
ivaria.  Saxony  and  Klectoral  Hesse,  The  constitution  of 
den  haa  had  the  happiest  results ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
Ifct  it  as  the  fittest  to  illustrate  what  results  such  a  German 
onfttitulion  produces. 

Before  tliis  constitution  entered  into  force,  under  the  reign 
oftheCJrand-Duke  Chai'lcs,  the  finances  of  the  country  were 
iquaudered  away  in  an  unpardonable  manner;  such  was  indeed 
tlic  ca&c  with  almost  all  the  princes  of  Germany  at  the  period 
ofl^H:  they  were  spendthritls.  Their  ministers  were  ignorant 
rflhc  management  of  public  affairs,  and  only  sharp  in  finding 
otit  ojiport unities  for  peculation.  In  the  grand-duchy  of  Ba- 
«cn  specially  there  was  for  instance  one  minister.  Von  Hacke, 
^ho  never  spent  legs  than  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  for  his 
weakfust;  the  minister  of  finances,  Von  Senshurg,  only  escaped 
oyluB  death  a  trial  for  peculation,— all  the  financial  function- 
ate*, from  the  first  to  the  last,  robbed ;  and  some  of  the  dis- 
*^^uttjrs  of  justice  were  not  inaccessible  to  bribery.  With 
^^  Ci)nstitution  this  changed  completely.  The  necessity  of 
bving  his  rights  and  pretensions  sustained  by  public  discus- 
*'^n  ill  the  chambers,  obliged  the  sovei-eign  to  choose  for  his 
^niatcrs  such  men  as  might  cope  yviih  the  cleverest  deputies 
^  tJie  chambers.  The  ministry  which  Baden  posscssea  at 
^»  moment  would,  if  not  in  liberalism,  at  least  in  point  of 
capacity,  do  honour  to  any  other  coimtrj*  of  Europe ;  and 
^edallythe  minister  of  finances,  M.Boeckh,  brother  of  the 
J^J^brated  philologist  of  Berlin,  whom  we  feel  no  hesitation 
^'1  ^oiling  one  of  the  best  financiers  in  Europe,  The  neces- 
**?  of  laying  accounts  before  the  Chambers,  and  defending 

i^"*'^Qij  obliged  the  ministers  to  put  a  stop  to  the  peculation  and 
^i^bing  of  the  public  functionaries.    However  great  the  biid- 

p^  of  the  annual  expenses,  the  people  gained  at  least  by 
H  amount  fixed,  and  the  government  was  obliged  to 
hin  its  income.     On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign 
'^H  not  fear  to  have  his  personal  income  clipped  too  much, 

/.'*'  the  want  of  efficient  guarantees  of  public  freedom  allows 
***ia«ii»itwere,the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  whenever 
^  ^eca  Ids  privileges  in  danger.    The  civil  list  of  every  Ger- 
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man  prince  is  always  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
subjects,  and  the  resources  of  liis  territories;  to  sustain 
income  and  his  exceptional  position  he  is  obliged  to  keep  hirjrc 
armies^  and  a  host  of  civil  and  police  officers,  which  adds  si 
more  to  the  burdens  of  the  people.     But  out  of  this  sjih 
where  the  personal  interests  of  tlic  prince  arc  not  directly 
indirectly  in  play,  that  is  to  say,  whcrc\xT  he  has  no  perm 
interest  in  buinjj^  oppressive^  he  finds  pleasui'e  in  promoi 
the  material  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

Thus  it  was  not  the  liberals  who  opposed  the  scheon 
King  Erncstj  it  was  the  absolutists,  the  tories  of  Gcrina] 
the  princes   and  their  ministers  :    and  Prince   Mettcrnij 
headed  the  opposition,  from  motives  which  ai"c  in\olvcd 
what  we  have  said,  and  above  all  fixjm  a  pecidiar  feature 
rhis  policy.    Prussia  has  only  one-third  of  the  pojadatiou 
-Austria,  and  Prussia  notwithstanding  disputes  with  Aiisl 
the  supremacy  of  Geimany*  11  ow  can  M*e  explain  this?  A 
consists  of  a  great  many  countries  with  dilferent  langui 
and  institutions.     The  principal  part  of  the  empire  is  H 
gaiy.     Hungary  has  a  constitution,  and  Prince  Mctte: 
allows  the   Hungarians   the  enjoyment  of  freedom  in  X\v 
country  at  the  price  of  subsidies  and  armies  with  which 
keeps  the  rest  of  the  empire  under  the  yoke-  Prussia  does 
want  such  indirect  and  intricate  proceedings ;  it  is  a  milit 
power — it  is  one  centrahzcd  country  of  military  orgauizati 
and  the  government  can  freely  and  quickly  dispose  of  all  ib 
resources.     The  other  German  princes  received  from  Na| 
Icon   an  organization   similar  to  that  of  Pi'ussia ;    and 
what  purpose?   To  oppose  them^  under  the  name   of 
Klienish  Confederation,  to  Austria.     After  the  downfall 
■Napoleon,  Metteniich  seconded  the  introduc*tion  of  const 
tions,  because  he  saw  in  them  a  means  of  weakening  tlie  \ 
of  the  princes ;  for  by  these  constitutions  the  country 
di\ided  into  two  camps,  the  princes  and  their  subjecti*. 
was  the  latter  who  rendered  themselves  diuigerous  lo 
princes^and  the  princes,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
mijust  share  of  power,  were  forced  to  look  ulunit  iiir  a  |i| 
tcctor :  this  protector  is  Pinnce  Metternich,  who  always  ini 
feres  when  the  subjects  go  too  far,  and  whoalw;       *  ^ 
to  bring  the  princes  into  tlie  scrapes  which  rcji 
Cerence  necessary. 
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We  hope  we  have  now  sufficiently  explained  the  causes 
which  produced  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  German 
courts  to  the  scheme  of  King  Ernest  We  must  now  pass 
to  a  second  point,  and  investigate  the  motives  which  lurk 
under  the  foolish  action  of  Eang  Ernest.  What  we  have  said 
about  the  nature  of  German  constitutions  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  could  not  have  any  personal  interest  in  abolishing  the 
constitution.  We  have  likewise  stated  that  the  good  of  the  Ger* 
man  constitutions  consisted  generally  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
mischievous  doings  of  those  who,  under  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign's  name,  oppressed  and  plundered  the  nation.  Was 
such  the  case  in  Hanover  too  ?  Certainly.  The  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon placed  Hanover  in  the  hands  of  a  nobility,  who  under 
the  leadership  of  Count  Munster  did  both  oppress  and  plunder. 
Agamst  these  plundering  nobles  the  nation  rose  in  1831,  and 
the  constitution  put  an  end  to  their  illegal  income.  It  is 
^y  to  be  imagined  that  they  did  not  look  vnth  favoiuttble 
eyes  on  the  constitution,  which  was  no  benefit  to  thent.  They 
wdently  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance,  and  to  that  end 
t^y  courted  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  They 
^ere  always  in  correspondence  with  him,  and  the  first  thing 
*m3  ii  ielligent  person  did  on  coming  to  Hanover  was  to  ren- 
te himself  the  cat's-paw  of  Count  Munster  and  consorts. 
Not  to  gain  power  for  himself,  but  to  render  himself  a  mere 
*pol  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  he  abrogated  the  constitu- 
tor Though  these  generalities  may  already  furnish  a  pretty 
^^  idea  of  the  position  of  Hanover,  we  cannot  avoid  de- 
^^g  the  character  of  that  class  of  persons,  or  rather  evil 
S^niuses,  who  have  ensnared  this  deluded  puppet. 

Under  Napoleon,  Germany  consisted  of  three  states, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  which  last 
^^  composed  of  Baden,  Wiirtembcrg,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
^halt-Kbthen,  Hesse,  Nassau,  Westphalia  and  the  Primas 
0^  Frankfort  and  a  few  other  states*.  The  institutions  of 
^  these  countries  were  completely  gallicized ;  all  received 

The  most  powerful  of  the  princes  of  tliis  confederation  was  the  king  of  Sax- 

^  ^ho  had,  with  Poland,  nearly  ten  millions  of  subjects.    The  smallest  state 

jJM'***  of  Anlialt-Kothen  (33,000  inhabitants),  whose  existence,  if  we  arc  to 

^*^*  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes  in  her  Memoirs,  was  connected  with  some  piece  of 

^^*«  in  the  imperial  family. 
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French  Iflw,  adralmstration^  Ac.  The  chntige  had  been  f»j>e- 
rated  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility  and  of  a  part  of  the  jieoplc : 
the  first  lost  their  privileges,  and  the  second  their  public  fire- 
dom.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  both  clamoured  for  a  rehabi- 
litation in  what  they  called  their  ancient  rights.  Tlie  con«li* 
tutions  which  were  awarded  were  only  a  compromise  between 
these  contradictory  claims.  Tlie  institutions  and  administja- 
tion  introduced  under  the  French  were  presen'ed,  and  the  tvro 
chamben^  were  added  ;  the  constitutional  history  of  Germany 
is  that  of  Fnmce  at  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons,  with  this 
sole  difference ;  that  the  small  princes  of  Germany  allowed  i 
smaller  share  of  public  freedom  to  their  subjects, 

Tn  Hanover^  law,  administration  and  all  that  the  French  hfA 
introduced  w  as  abolished — to  be  i^eplaced  by  what  existed  bc^ 
fore,  onhM^^th  this  ditference  ;  that  tlie  people  were  rendered 
more  unhappy  than  they  had  been  before,  that  the  prerogativca 
of  the  nobility  were  immensely  increased,  and  that  no  consti. 
tution  was  given.  All  the  loss  was  on  the  side  of  the  people  and 
the  f;:ain  on  that  of  the  nobility.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  both  the  gain  and  loss  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the 
constitution  Germany  had  before  the  French  revolution. 
Gcrmauy  then,  as  now,  was  a  confederation  of  independent 
states.  Htit  whilst  now  there  are  only  thiiiy-ninc  stich  staU% 
the  so-called  lioly  Roman  empire  comprised  a  chaos  of  smaller 
and  larger  states.  The  head  of  the  confederacy  was  (he 
Roman  emperor,  whose  dignity  was  elective.  The  class  of 
electors  itself  had  shnmk  into  seven,  then  eight,  and  lasi 
nine  princes ;  three  ecclesiastical,  those  of  Mayencc,  Coloj 
and  Treves ;  and  four  lay,  those  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate;  to  which  were  added,  Hanover,  and 
lastly  WUrtemberg,  The  power  of  the  emperor  was  very  li- 
mited. The  legislation  of  the  empire  he  divided  with  tlie  Diet. 
The  right  of  sitting  in  the  Diet  was  inherent  in  the  ground 
land  ;  a  sovereign  hmd  {reichmnmittMaf)  gave  a  vote  in 
Diet*  In  princes  or  noblemen  who  were  hereditary  possess< 
of  the  land,  the  right  of  representation  was  personal  and 
ilitary ;  in  free  towns  and  other  corporations  the  right  \^iui  V 
and  could  only  be  represented  by  a  person  who  sat  in  the  Diet 
by  right  of  election.  The  Diet  was  divided  into  tJiiw  benches, 
of  the  princes,  nobility  and  towns. 
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The  gpccinl  1  r:  fives  of  the  emperor  were  these :  he  was 
the  stiiircmc  j  «  hj  had  to  watch  over  the  execution  of 

the  twi9(%ng  laws  of  the  empire ;  he  was  the  general  of  the 
cf  ■  ^  reived  subsidies  (6erf«?  and  r(>mrr/fl<7<*).  ThetAvo 
I.        ,  i^  proceeded  from  the  same  cause.     When  the 

mpirc  iiad  voted  a  war,  this  vote  obHged  them  to  furnish  the 
emjieror  with  troops  and  stib&idics*  The  change  which  in 
progress  of  time  occurred  was  only  this :  they  had  to  keep 
silwuy*  ready  their  contingent  (standing  armies),  and  the  for- 
(I'lU  'v  lit  ml!  payment  of  subsidies  became  a  regular  obli- 
u      II    in  J,   liid  to  diBcharge  from  year  to  year. 

The  organisation  of  the  empire  repeated  it«clf  in  the  single 
«tmc»,  whei*e  the  power  of  the  prince  was  likewise  limited  by 
three  8iich  classes  as  sat  in  the  imperial  diet.  ITie  peasants 
were  ahnost  cverpvhere  serfs ;  from  the  nature  of  serfdom 
it  naturally  follows  that  there  could  be  no  serfs  in  towns, 
•hotj;i;h  the  latter  very  often  possessed  serfs  in  the  country, 
ffrc  peasants  were  priuciiially  found  in  the  North.  The  re- 
piiblJrs  of  the  Dietmarses,  Stedinger  and  East  Prisons  were 
♦tic  [)rinripal  republican  confederacies  of  free  peasants. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  made  up  of  a  num- 

kT  of  such  states,  which  had  been  sovereign  members  of  the 

empire^ — Uie  electorate  of  Hanover,  the  bishopric  of  Hilde- 

•hriin  and  Calenbcrg,  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Hanse,  the 

ptfttest  part   of  the  republics  of  the  Stedinger  and  East 

PriaonR,  and  several  free  Imperial  towns.     The  republic  of 

tiic  Stedinger  had  ceased  to  exist  befoi-e  the  reformation,  in 

consequence  of  a  quarrel  which  arose  between  one  of  its 

chicfa,  Bardcnilethe,  and  the  clergy.     Bardenflethe  refused, 

^  Use  a  modem  expression,  to  pay  church-rates.     Once, 

^hcii  liis  wife  cumc  to  church  to  receive  the  sacrament,  the 

|>neit  put  a  piece  of  money  into  her  mouth,  teUing  her  this 

^^as  tii(*  |jjod  gf  herself  and  her  husband.     She  immediately 

^^''^  churHi  to  complain  of  the  aflront  t^  Bardenflethe,  and 

omlriiiicthe  went  to  stab  tlie  priest  before  the  altar.     The 

w^  insisted  on  his  punishment,  and  the  country  espoused 

J-*    <^amMJ.     AH  the  priests  were  driven  a\^ay,  and   a  war 

^^Kt2^  out  between  the  republic  and  the  Bishop  of  Bremen 

,  ^^y\  continued  lor  nearly  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 

^  ^^tnpirc  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Stedinger,  and 
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the  mhabitants  were  killed  almost  to  the  last  man.     Bardeii^ 
flcthe  resided  at  Stade,  which  now  belongs  to  Hanover. 

All  these  countries  and  many  more  were  incorjiorated  in 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  centralized  system  of 
French  was  introduced,  and  all  Bubjects  brought  to 
same  level ;  those  who  had  enjoyed  privileges  lost  them, 
in  return,  those  who  before  had  had  no  rights,  the  serfs, : 
ceived  rights  ;  and  thus,  taking  all  in  all,  the  cliange  pn>\t 
favourable  to  the  masses,  and  was  only  injurious  to  individuak. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  w^hen  the  Congress  of  Menna 
from  a  lin*gc  part  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Westphalia  constituted 
that  of  Hanover.  George  IV,  abolished  all  the  Fren^ 
had  done,  to  introduce  what  the  Duke  of  Cumberlar 
has  so  happily  called  the  hereditary  constitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

As  we  have  stated  already  at  the  beginning,  a  coraplc! 
rc-cstabUshmcnt  of  the  status  quo  before  1804  would  hai^ 
amounted  to  renouncing  possession  of  all   such  tcnitor 
as  came  under  the  description  of  sovereign  states  [rtnchn 
mUiMar)*     George  IV.  therefore  united   in  his  person 
the  former  rights  of  sovereignty,  substituting  himself  pers 
ally  for  each  peculiar  sovereignty.     This  might  have  pass 
if  at  the  same  time  he  had  not  seized  upon  all  the  lands  w  hi 
before  1804   had  been  public  property  of  sovereign  stat 
These  lands,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  during  the  dominion 
the  king  of  Westphalia,  A^ho  had  been  acknowledged  in  Uiis 
f|uality  by  special  treaties,  had  been  for  the  greatest  i>i 
sold.     Without  parang  a  farthing  of  indemnity,  George  11 
took  them  away  from  the  actuid  possessors ;  a  step  wliji 
was  nothing  better  than  robbery,  and  robbery  which  rulti^ 
thousands.     These  public  properties  or  crown-lands  he 
converted  into  his  private  property,  which  was,  if  posstb 
a  still  more  crying  injustice. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  this  injustice,  it  is  necessary  to  st 
to  what  purposes  they  had  been  employed  before.    During  t 
time  of  the  German  empire,  the  subjects  [wiid   very  lit| 
taxes,   ITie  sovereign  had  lai^  properties,  m  hich  served 
for   his  private  expenses,   for  defraying  the  charges  of 
household  and  officers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  public  burdciid 
and  in  certain  cases  these  possessions  did  not  come  in  any 
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^  the  description  of  private  property.     To  take  the  most 
ing  case,  let  us  say  the  sovereignty  was  in  a  clerical  cor- 
amtion,  a  monastery  for  instance  j  such  a  corporation  lived 
on  the  revenues  of  theii*  properties,  and  donations  freely 
[iveiu    They  ^yerc  not  married ;  they  lived  together ;  they 
vn  clothed  in  the  same  habits  ;  they  could  scarcely  indul»;e 
uuy  luxuries  but  those  of  a  good  table  and  cellar;  hon- 
ver  prodigal  they  might  be,  the\vhole  monastery  could  never 
eml  as  much  as  one  nobleman  might  have  done  in  their 
Qstances;  tlic  poor  man  besides  always  foimd  his  cloth 
by  them  j  hence  the  German  proverb,  ''  nnttr  dem 
stab  hi  i;ut  woknen ;"  (under  the  bishop- a  staff*  it  is 
nA  to  live).     It  is  well  known  that  almost  all  of  those  pro- 
tirs  now  called  domains  were  originally  clerical  proper- 
secularized  either  by  the  Refonnation^  or  by  the  jieace 
Luiieville  tmder  Napoleon,     This  was  so  well  undei*stood 
by  the  Electors  of  Hanover  themselves,  that  until  the  French 
evolution  they  invariably  devoted  the  revenue  of  former 
hurch  property  to  tlie  purposes  of  public  education*    From 
Boney  it  was  that  the  university  of  Gtittingen  during  the 
[itmr.,  and  the  schools  in  Hanover  became  so  llourish* 
^g;  and  if  diu^ng  the  reign  of  George  IV»  Gottingen  did 
ot  lose  its   superiority,  this   is  exclusively  owing  to  the 
^^j  excellent  professors  who  were  already  there  when  the 
ouiitry  fell  under  the  sway  of  George  IV.     As  to  the  state 
^ilie  schools,  w'e  need  only  refer  to  the  following  three  items 
Ulbe  budget  of  1821 :  army,  2,364,584/.  (±M  97,04 9) ;  schools, 
*7»(J67/,  (£3139) ;  and  mad-houses,  30,945/,  (£2579), 
The  public  domains  which  George  IV,  thus  converted  into 
^vute  property  of  his  own,  produced  sLv  millions  of  guilders  a 
>«ar(£500,0(JO^*,  llie  budget  of  1821  was  fixed  at  4,5G4,475/, 
I),  so  that  the  revenue  of  the  domains  Mould  have 
icient  to  defray  all  the  public  expenses,  and  leave  be- 
1  £119,627  t^  the  king,  that  is  to  say  £*44,C27  more  than 
^  Blisim  IV.  took  in  giving  up  his  domains  to  the  state  for  his 
^•^il  list,  900,000/,  (i: 75,000). 
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The  injujBtice  of  this  proceeding  was  the  more  cryinfr  \ 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  taxes  which  had  been  intro<^  w 

ring  the  French  dominion  were  maintained,  and  ih.^. 
many.  The  King  of  Westphalia,  as  we  aaidi  sold  most  of  t 
domains;  the  public  expenses  were  defrayed  by  taxes  laid 
upon  all  subjects  indifferently.  This  was  to  a  great  extent  la 
innovation^  and  it  was  one  of  those  innovations  which  GtKirgi! 
IV.  not  only  preserved,  but  iraprmcd  to  a  still  htglier  < 
during  his  reign  ;  for  not  only  taxes  w  hich  had  been  abolisbe 
by  the  French,  as  being  too  unequally  distributed^  w  ere  re- 
vived, but  new  ones  were  ndded. 

One  might  imagine  that  George  IV.  afta*  ha\ing  so  well 
provided  for  himself  would  have  been  satisfied  1  Not  nt  all. 
After  having  taken  his  own  share,  he  annidled  all  nl^  it  J 

which  had  taken  place  under  the  French.     Every  i.        ;ii1 

who  had  lost  a  feudal  or  entailed  property  was  allowed  to  taW 
it  back  without  paying  more  indemnity  than  the  king,  ihnt  is 
to  say  paying  nothing  at  all ;  and  if  he  had  sold  it  of  his  uww 
free  will^  he  was  allow^ed  to  take  it  back  on  simply  refundhi| 
the  purcliase-raoney,  the  purchase-money  at  a  time  when  sue 
lands  often  represented  five  or  six  times  their  original  vttlu6i3 
In  the  same  way  all  the  privileges  attached  to  the  possession 
of  feuds  were  revived,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  serfs  who  had  l»eea 
emancipated  under  the  French  dominion,  w  ere  replaced 
their  ancient  state ;  the  name,  it  is  true,  was  not  revived,  hut 
that  was  in  which  the  real  nature  of  serfdom  lay,  nau  ^l 

work  and  other  sen  ices*     Tins  measure  was  not  my  ici 

of  reaction^  it  was  again  a  shocking  spoliation.    The  govern- 
ment of  \Vcst]ihaIia  had  not  at  once  taken  tn^        '     ' 
rights,  it  had  only  promulgated  a  law  whicii  j- 

gatory  for  the  tenant  or  serf  to  buy  off  his  liabilities,  and  for 
the  landlord  to  sell  them.     And  the  edict  {^  "  v 

which  all  these  horrors  were  legalized  andc  .         d 

scorntoinjustice,by  8aying,*^tliat  the  tenant  could  only  addr«*«s 
**  himself  to  the  landlord  for  an  indemnity,  an  "     *      '  'tii 

** res<titution  he  had  nobody  to  accuse  but  hin  nl 

•*  imprudence  w  hich  had  induced  him  to  enter  into  such  an  ad- 
^  venturous  transaction  {ffaraffter  handef)/*  Moreorcr  is  the 
king  himself  did  not  cbooec  to  indemnify  the  teaaato  aa  hk 
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ei  which  nime  under  that  description,  it  wmikl  have 

I  tlmoet  high  treason  for  a  subject  to  do  it.     Under  the 

rich,  a  uniform  ci\Hl  code  had  been  introduced.     It  was 

linhed  and  superseded  by  the  old  law,  that  is  to  sny,  by  a 

are  of  Roman  and  canon  law  and  German  customs — a 

(fusion  in  itself;  and  as  Hanover  was  a  composition  of 

rjy  itates^  each  of  Mliich  had  had  its  own  peculiar  laws  and 

oms,  wc  cannot  nay  otherwise  but  thut  there  was  no  law, 

only  lawyers  and  judges  5    and  who  were  they  ?    Not  only 

Ui«  tribunals,  but  in  fact  c%^erj^  public  office  was  given  into  the 

nds  of  noblemen  ;  so  that  the  noblemen  not  only  received 

ck  what  they  had  before,  but  were  in  addition  enabled  to 

udgc  to  themselves  whatever  more  they  desired.      The 

by  jury>  it  needs  scarcely  be  added,  \^as  abolished,  and 

bloody  Carolingan  Code  became  again  the  law  of  the 

ntnr;  at  least,  it  was  not  before  1822  that  torture  was 

olifihed  by  a  special  edict.     The  judtres,  we  repeat,  were  all 

blcmen;  so  that  the  lives  of  all  the  non-nublc,  and  all  the 

qierty  which  was  left  to  them,  were  as  effectively  in  the 

tinU  of  the  nobihty  as  the  life  and  property  of  a  Russian 

iliject  ore  in  those  of  the  Czar*     In  one  word,  Hanover  was 

Mcn^d  in  every  resjiect  the  most  unhappy  country  that  had 

(1  in  this  world;  it  was  mnde,  not  a  spot  of  the 

.^^c^t  f*^''  <^^'Pn  i/tetj  had  never  gone  so  fai*;  but  a  spot 

tava^e   barbarism  on  which   all  Germany  looked  with 

-  ItwM  on  the  4th  of  November,  1813,  that  George  IV.3  by 
•patent*  took  possession  of  Hanover,  and  a  more  un- 
•ppy  day,  followed  by  more  oppression,  miseiy  and  heart- 
iiniing,  never  rose  upon  a  country.  There  was  only  one 
,the  nobility,  who  could  be  happy;  the  common  lot  of  all 
J»c  others  w  ith  a  very  few  exceptions  was  utter  wretchedness. 

^Vhtitever  was  bad  in  the  old  constitution  was  recalled  to 
wc  and  rendered  w  orae.  But  all  had  not  been  bad ;  there 
frerp  like  wise  good  institutions;  there  were  free  towns  and 
pfovinciul  states ;  for  as  we  said  above ,  in  one  w  ord,  freedom 
^  been  abolished  together  w  itli  serfdom  by  the  French. 
f«^  it  is  what  they  had  in  common,  more  or  less.  The  dif- 
.^Hcc  between  pro\ince  to  province  lay  only  in  the  peculiar 

**'**itutwfli  each  of  them  hfl4 
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We  already  stated  that  the  hereditary  posseedoits  of  the 
King  of  Hanover  form  the  smallest  portion  of  his  present 
kingdom.  ^Fhese  hei*editary  possessions,  however,  consisted 
likewise  of  different  provinces^  each  of  which  hatl  its  separate 
institutions  and  states.  Like  the  emperor,  the  elector  was  the 
supreme  judge,  but  he  could  only  jndge  according  t^  Uie  laws 
of  the  province;  the  provinces  were  held  to  pay  him  taxes 
for  defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  government,  but 
they  voted  them  freely,  and  in  a  round  sum ;  and  theirs  was 
the  tusk  to  distribute  and  le\7  them  in  detiil ;  in  the  internal 
administration  they  were  periectly  independent  of  the  prince, 
and  had  their  own  peculiar  sphere  of  rights. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Hanover  contains  provinces  or 
places  which  had  belonged  to  clericid  sovereigns— the  epi- 
scopal principality  of  Hildesheim  and  parts  which  had  he- 
longed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayencc  ;  a  great  number  of 
smaller  estates  in  possession  of  sovereign  noblemen  ;  thirteen 
free  towns,  Bolswm*d,  Bockstehude^  Einbeck,  Goslar,  Giittin 
gen,  Hameln,  Hanover,  Hildesheim,  M  in  den,  Miinster,  Nor 
heim,  Osnabriick  and  Paderborn,  which  had  made  part  of  tfc 
Hanse ;  some  republican  confederacies  ;  namely,  Kast  Fries^ 
land,  part  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Dietmarses,  and  the  con- 
fe<leracy  of  the  Stedinger.  All  these  three  republics  had  hem 
confederacies  of  communities  of  free  peasants.  These  confe- 
deracies, it  is  true,  had  been  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, but  their  democratic  institutions  they  had  preserved 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  political  united  body,  but  the  met 
bers  preserved  their  internal  form  of  government  as  it  bod 
been  before.  As  Geoi'ge  IV.  wished  to  replace  everj*  thing 
in  the  hiatus  quo  before  1803,  he  could  not  avoid  paying  some 
attention  to  this  poinU  No  country  had  suffered  more  for  its 
sovereign  than  Hanover,  In  1793  its  prince  had  entered  int 
the  league  against  Fmnce ;  fi*om  the  year  1803  until  181 
Hanover  was  continually  ravaged  by  armies,  now  in  pos 
sion  of  the  Prussian,  now  of  the  French  troops,  ITie  Haiio^" 
verians  were  the  first  who  rose  against  foreign  oppresskin 
when  an  opportunity  showed  itself.  They  were  vanquished 
and  jmnished  by  an  angry  enemy,  until  the  battle  of  Leipzig 
saved  them. 

Wc  have  already  seen  how  George  IV.  recompensed 
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endilc3a  sacrifices.  We  must  say  here,  however^  that  the 
tpotiation  and  oppressions  vre  have  described  were  not  prac* 
tiicil  at  once ;  the  mspiration  which  a  war  of  lil>erty  had 
i^msed  in  the  nation  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  it  was  dan- 
gerous  to  irritate  the  lion  while  still  awake.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  1814,  a  General  Assembly  was  called  together  for 
tbc  5th  of  December.  ITiose  with  whom  the  right  of  repre- 
lenUtJon  was  personal  needed  no  other  preparation ;  the  cor- 
poratioDS,  to%vns  and  pi-ovince^  sent  representatives,  Tliere 
appeared  10  deputies  from  the  former  clerical  communities, 
43  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  3  of  the  free  (not  noble)  land- 
owners of  the  Bremen  marshes,  and  the  counties  Hoy  a  and 
Hadcla,  In  concert  with  tliis  assembly  a  project  for  a  new 
organization  of  the  states  was  drawn  up,  which  Count  Miin- 
8ter  promised  to  promulgate  so  soon  as  the  new  provinces 
skuuld  ha\e  been  formally  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  During  four  years  the  project  was  allowed  to  slumber 
b  the  minister's  porte-feuille.  Tlie  subjects  grew  impatient; 
petitions  came  in  Irom  all  pai'ts  of  the  country  reminding  the 
Bunister  of  Iiis  promise.  Instead  of  an  answer,  he  issued  an 
wdinance,  which  forbade  all  subjects  to  send  petitions  to  the 
pivcrnraent.  At  last,  when  pubhc  indignation  ran  high,  as 
^Uin  Hanover  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  do  something,  and  thus  the  so-called  Edict  of 
L  Organization  was  issued  on  the  7th  of  December  1819.  The 
■pU  provincial  states  were  lefl  as  they  had  been  before ;  but 
j^Bte  number  of  deputies  they  had  to  send  was  somew  hat  aug- 

I        In  the  assembly  of  1821  there  appeared  10  deputies  for 

r      '*    '"  '  ■   -  ical  establishments,  49  of  the  equestrian  order, 

i  I  lis  and  boroughs:  that  is  to  say,  the  nobility 
^«3t  represented  by  59  deputies,  and  the  people  by  42.  With 
^ftti'nre  to  the  provinces,  they  were  distributed  thus  :  23  for 
^'^f"  principalities  of  Calenberg,  Gottingen  and  Grubenhagen 
(imputation  in  the  same  year,  311,185) ;  19  for  the  principa- 
%of  Liinebiu-g  (263,880) ;  12  for  the  duchy  of  Bremen  and 
^^^M>nncipality  of  Verden  (192,252)5  ^  for  the  counties  of 
^^pholz  and  Hoya  (122,816);  1  for  the  ancient  republic  of 
^^\n  (14,900);  8  for  the  principality  of  Hildesheim 
^^^^M4)  J  9  for  the  principality  of  OanabrUck  (U7>534)  |  2 
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for  the  county  of  Lingeti  (20,514)  f  2  for  the  circle*  of  Me 
pen  and  EmsbiihiTn  (45,8/4) ;  2  for  the  county  of  Benthei 
(24,1 7iJ)  \  1  for  the  Harz  district  (23,910)  ;  9  for  Eaat  Fri 
land  (140,348) ;  1  for  the  town  of  Goslar  (5482)  ;  1  for 
roiuity  of  Hohnstein  (7132) ;  1  for  the  town  of  Duderstadt 
(4127)  ;  1  for  that  of  Netihaus  (G716) ;  and,  lastly ,  the  ab- 
bots of  Lockmn,  St.  Michaeli's  and  Neuenwald,  in  whom 
the  right  of  repreaentation  was  inherent  to  their  dignity, 
The  qualifications  of  a  deputy  were,  for  those  with   whoi 
i^epi^esentation  x^as  a  personal  right,  the  possession   of  a  (ii 
producing  an  income  of  6000  dollars  (900iL),  600  dollars  for 
the  deputies  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  300  dollars  for  the 
free  landowners^  and  for  all  to  belong  to  one  of  the  thretS 
Christian  confessions,  m\d  to  have  accompHshed  their  twenty* 
Mh  year.     In  the  letters-patent  it  was  expressly  said:  **  A« 
^*  it  is  not  the  intention  of  government  to  introduce  a  comtiiu* 
"  iion  based  upon  new  principles^  whose  merits  have  not  yet 
*'  been  tested  by  experience,  the  states  shall  only  have  the 
^*  prerogatives  they  formerly  had/' 

This  was  a  new  perfidy.  Formerly  they  had  enjoyed  legii 
tive  power,  and  this  was  taken  away  from  them  by  the  v 
circumstance  that  the  administration  of  justice,  (excepting 
few  noble  patrimonial  jurisdictions,)  and  the  entire  right  of 
legislation,  remained,  us  imdcr  the  French,  the  ex<  '  '- 

tribute  and  privilege  of  government.   The  General  /  ly 

was  not  permitted  to  occupy  itself  with  any  legislatiYe  mat- 
ter. **  No  auditor?!,'^  continued  the  lettei's-patrnt^  "  are  a<l- 
mitted.'*  Fifty-nine  noblemen,  who  lived  on  public  plun- 
der, against  forty-t%vo  civilians;  secret  sittings;  no  ctistiug 
vote,  only  a  consultative  vote;  and  no  right  of  discussion  hut 
on  subjects  which  Government  submitted  to  them ;  j*uch 
are,  in  short,  the  outlines  of  this  w^onderful  constitution* 
The  deputies  assembled  from  year  to  year  in  such  secret,  that 
there  wei'e  a  great  many  Hanoverians  (a  fact — no  cxaggen^^ 
tion)  w*ho  did  not  know  that  they  had  a  constitution.  ^H 

George  the  Fourth  acted  against  his  own  intci*est  j  he  squan* 
dered  away  his  patrimony  almost  betbre  he  had  got  it.  For 
what  was  left  to  him  ?  The  soil  was  the  property  of  the  nobi- 
lity;  all  other  property  was  at  their  discretion,  for  '  ''!• 
Uty  were  the  govemmeat  which  fixed  the  taxcs^  m\.  > 
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bility  were  ako  the  judges  who  decided  between  mine  and 
iHm,  Tlie  nobility  commanded  the  army ;  and  woe  to  the 
loUicr  who  ospbied  to  be  a  little  more  than  a  tool !  The  of- 
Boen  of  his  reginieat  were  empowered  to  award  up  to  one 
thouiatid  stripes  with  the  cnt-o^  nine-tails^  which  had  been 
I'xpressly  introduced  into  Hanover  for  that  purpose  in  181B. 
Whatever  was  worth  taking  or  possessing  belonged  to  the 
ftobilrty.  What  was  lct\  to  the  King?  This  question  re* 
minth  us  that  we  have  not  yet  said  a  word  about  the  direc- 
tion of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Hanover.  Was  this  letl  to  the 
Kintf?  and  of  what  nature  was  the  foreign  policy  of  Hu- 
novw?  If  possible^  of  a  still  more  atrocious  character  than 
jtiintcn-^  ^  <^\rj4  The  foreign  policy  of  Hanover  referred  to 
the  tiL.  ng  duchy  of  Brunswick.     The  house  of  our 

kinpi  is  a  youngf^r  branch — Bruns\vick*Liineburg^ — of  the 
luHue  of  Brunswick,  Recent  intermarriages  had  rendered  tlie 
fiaiily  ties  still  closer,  Tlie  Princess  Augusta,  sister  to  George 
th^  Third,  was  married  to  Charles  William  Ferdinand  of 
BniMwick,  who  led  the  first  army  of  the  coalition  against 
France ;  and  a  daughter  of  his,  the  unfortunate  Uueen  Cai*o- 
line,  had  l>ecn  married  to  the  Prince  llegent. 

The  brother  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  reigning  duke  of  Bruna- 
wklt,  fell  in  the  buttle  of  Waterloo,  leaving  behind  two  infant 
wns,  the  Ex-dukc  and  the  reigning  Duke  of  Bnuiswick,  The 
fetlujr  had  deposited  a  will  in  London,  dated  the  16th  of 
July,  1812,  in  which  he  bequeathed  the  tutorship  over  hia 
and  the  regency  of  his  coimtry,  to  the  Margravine  of 
en,  his  mother-in-law,  and  after  her  demise  to  a  brother 
rfhiB,  Duke  Augustus  of  Brunswick.  This  testament  George 
tW  Fourth  kept  back,  and  arrogated  to  himself  (by  letters-pa- 
tent of  the  iHlh  of  July,  1815)  the  tutorship  over  the  young 
pHticcs  and  the  government  of  Brunswick^  which  Count 
Mflniier  exercised  through  a  certain  Schmidt  Phiseldeck,  a 
creature  of  his  own. 

At  that  period  the  eldest  of  the  two  princes  had  not  yet  num* 
^J'  n  years,  and  the  second  was  two  years  younger* 

1^'^-.  ,.»c..ui  had  confided  the  cai'e  of  their  education  to  anex- 
^eiltnt  English  clerg^Tnan,  Mr,  Prince^  member  of  a  college 
^  Oxford.  Mr.  Prince,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  tliis  veiy 
qualltvby  the  vriU  of  the  Duke,  was  called  upon  to  resign  hi^ 
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charge ;  he  refused.  By  order  of  George  the  Fourth,  Sehmidt 
Phiseldeck,  at  four  o^clock  in  the  mommg,  sent  sbc  armed 
men  with  a  post-chaise  to  the  castle  of  Richmond,  where  Mr. 
Prince  resided  with  his  pupils.  He  was  dragged  from  his 
bed ;  and  when  he  called  for  help^  gagged  and  ihtis  brought 
to  England,     He  soon  afterwards  died- — in  Bedlam*, 

M.  Schmidt  Phiseldeck,  or  rather  Count  Miinster,  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  Mr,  Prince  a  certain  Eigner,  a  low- 
minded  ignorant  man  who  had  ser\  ed  King  Jerome  of  West- 
phalia in  the  quality  of  governor  of  his  pages.  All  this 
happened  during  the  latter  half  of  1815. 

Four  years  later,  in  1819,  Count  Miinster  appointed  a  se- 
cond governor  in  the  person  of  a  relation  of  his.  Count  Lin- 
singen,  a  man  who  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland ;  though,  if  we  are  to  believe  Duke  Charles  of  Bruns^ 
w  ick,  Count  Linsingen  was  at  first  no  great  admirer  of  his. 
Duke  Charles,  who  in  his  Memoirs  speaks  of  himself  always 
in  the  third  person,  after  having  described  the  evcnta  con- 
nected with  the  visit  which  Geoi-ge  the  Fourth  paid  to  Ha- 
nover in  1820,  continues  thus : 

"  Le  Due  Charles  quttU  Hanover  le  m^ine  jour  que  leroi  poiir  r^tourn^r 
i  Lausanne  en  Suisse.  En  cbemin  M.  de  Linsingen  se  repanclit  en  invec- 
tlves  contre  le  ducde  Cumberland  qu*il  appcla  fausaaire  et  assasnin.  Trois 
ans  plus  tard  It  etait  gentilhomme  et  homme  de  coafiance  da  due  de  Cum* 
bcrland/'— L  p.  56. 

The  system  of  education  which  M.  £igner  and  Count  Lin* 
singen  devised  for  the  two  princes  we  cannot  better  explain 
than  by  translating  a  few  passages  from  the  Memoirs* 

"  I  ahall  punish  you/'  was  the  favourite  expression  of  Count  Lixistii0ai. 

"  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  yuung  prince  was  not  allowed  to  piasa  ttoin 
one  room  to  another,  or  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden^  without  the  exprccs 
authorization  of  his  gaolers,  and  without  being  constantly  accompanlcil 
by  one  of  them. 

"  Tbey  shut  him  up  in  his  apartment,  where  they  sometimes  kept  htm 
two  days  without  food* 

"  Linsingen  took  the  greatest  care  test  any  newspaper  or  historical  book 
should  fait  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils. 

"  The  whole  education  was  an  unceasing  senes  of  pin -pricks.  Sudi 
ondDubtedly  was  the  degrading  education  which  the  majores  damns  tn> 
.  flicted  on  the  kings  of  theaecoaid  race  to  debase  them  to  crownetl  machine. 
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Nothioic*  indeed^  is  more  likely  to  brutalize  and  to  brutify  tban  continaal 
ihickling  of  the  free  will  at  an  age  when  reason  begius  to  form  itseir,  and 
wbeo  ibr  passloiid  develop  themselves,  and  become  generous  or  fatal  ac* 
eotding  to  the  good  or  bad  direction  which  they  recciTe." 

Tills  is  already  bad  enough;  but  ^vhat  follows  is  abomi* 
liable. 

*'  Count  Linsingen  took  great  jilcasurc  in  always  bringing  the  falc  <M 
Mr.  Prince  Iicfore  the  recollection  of  his  pupiL  '  Mr.  Prince/  would  he 
ny, '  was  as  little  mad  as  you  ;  and  be  died,  notwithstanding,  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  bnitishncss,  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  wbich  \m 
dally  contact  with  the  furious  madmen  of  Bedlam  produced  upon  bis  lively 
inBajjinatJoo.  And  if  circumstances  require  it,  care  will  be  taken  to  pro- 
tide  limtUr  company  for  your  Highness/ 

'*  Thb  menace  be  repeated  often  and  often  ;  and  whenever  at  home  or 
ibrotd  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  conducted  the  young  duke  into 

Dudbottscs/' 

Sudi  things  are  too  stmnge  to  be  invented  by  the  most  cor- 
rupt imagination.  And  if  we  entertained  any  doubt  respect- 
ing assertions  for  which  we  have  no  other  testimony  than  that 
of  the  injured  person  himself^  the  treatment  whieh  he  after- 
wards underwent,  to  the  knowledge  of  all  Germany,  would 
kc  more  than  sufHcient  to  remove  our  doubts. 

Tlie  thraldom  of  the  Duke  was  to  end  with  his  eighteenth 
year.  George  the  Fourth  fixed  it  at  twentv-onej  Mtthout 
€T^n  alleging  any  rea«^on,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter,  in  which  he  notified  his  intention  to  the  two  princes. 

**  I  think  It  my  duty  to  speak  to  both  of  you  on  a  point  equally  import* 
^fi^ttw  yoa  and  your  country, — I  mean  the  duration  of  your  rainoiity,  and 
f     '  as  guardian,    1  have  ordered  the  most  accurate  researches  to 

jsis  question,  in  order  to  know  at  what  epoch,  according  to  the 
'^^  1  I  tiventions  of  our  family,  you  arc  to  be  considered  as  of  age* 
'^-  0  rut.  i  can  have  no  other  interest  but  the  sincere  part  I  take  in  your 
^^-IWeaniJl  in  that  oftheduchy  of  Brunswick,  which  is  principally  indebted 
^f  Its  preservation  to  my  protection  ;  and  you  will  find  laler  that  it  w^as 
^Ppv  under  my  ndmlnistratioo,  and  that  your  private  fortune  was  con- 
Mcrably  augmented.  No  ambitious  views  could  engage  me  to  continue 
^  care  which  I  have  given  until  now  to  your  affairs,  longer  than  it  is  my 
^^y-  I  dUptns^  mysplf  in  t^onsf^uence  fram  entering  into  ion^er  detuiU  on. 
'**  rnuli  tifthe  rest^arch^M  which  htwe  b^en  placed  under  my  eyes*  The  theory, 
•'■^niing  to  which  the  accomplished  eighteenth  year  U  to  be  considered 
'^  the  ducal  branch  of  our  house  as  the  tema  of  the  minority,  doet  not  Bf^ein 
^  ^  conformable  to  the  conventions  of  the  family  and  the  German  law, 

**  h  is  true  that,  in  an  historical  po'mt  of  view,  it  could  not  b«  esta- 
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blifthed  in  a  clear  way  how  ranch  time  the  minority  i«  to  contlatit  dbr 
the  eighteenth  year.  However  Ideiire  to  limit  your  minority  to  the  tbort- 
eat  period  possible  as  established  in  the  sovereign  families  of  Germany*  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  twenty- first  year.  This  is  the  epoch  at  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  for  my  owu  houae,  and  that  which  your  late  father 
seemed  to  have  had  in  view  in  his  last  wilL  I  take  pleaaure  in  thinking 
that  your  conduct  until  that  period  will  authorise  me  to  believe  that  you 
will  then  be  deserving  to  govern  others  and  to  administer  your  own  affair^.* 
October  30th,  1822.** 

The  30th  of  October^  1822,  was  the  very  dny  when  the  Dukij 
Mho  was  bom  the  same  day  in  1804,  had  accomplished  his 
eighteenth  year.  The  young  Duke^  however,  had  akcady 
some  months  before  been  prepared  for  the  prolonj^ation  of 
his  minority  by  M.  von  Alvcrsleben,  whom  Schmidt  Phi^el- 
deck  hfid  made  first  minister  of  Brun&\%ick,  In  the  month 
of  June  1822j  M,  von  Alversleben  conveyed  the  King^s  w- 
solution  to  his  ward  by  the  following  speech : 

"  The  King  does  not  ackno\\ledge your  miyority  before  the 
**  age  of  twenty-one.  Submit  yourself^  and  do  not  lose  sight 
"  of  the  fate  of  your  aunt  (Queen  Caroline) ;  like  her,  you 
**  would  be  crushed  in  the  too  unequal  strilc*  If  ever  you 
**  should  dai'e  to  put  yourseli'  in  possession  of  your  duchy  di 
*\faciQt  the  King  would  shut  you  up  as  a  raving  madman* 
^*  Do  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  mightiest  King  of  the 
**  universe." — M^moires.  i,  p*  43, 

Tliis  speech  passed  in  the  secret  of  a  closet ;  but  the  fjict 
had  already  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public*  M, 
Hurlebttseh,  a  celebrated  German  lawyer,  had  publisheil  a 
work  in  which  he  proved  by  authentic  dacumcnts  that  the 
legal  term  of  the  minority  was  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  bo4>k 
of  M,  Hurlebusch  scarcely  appeared  before  the  ministiy  of 
Brunswick  issued  an  ordinance  lUtemsc  dated  from  the  month 
of  June,  wherein  it  was  said  that  '*  the  information  contained 
**  in  the  publication  of  M,  Hurlebusch  being  of  such  a  nature 
•  as  to  make  it  beheved  that  it  could  not  have  come  to  the 
**  knowledge  of  the  author  unless  by  a  communication  from 
"  the  ducal  archives,  the  ministry  found  it  nece?«sary  to  fEcire 
**  advice  to  the  functionaries  employed  in  the  archives,  thiit 
'^  no  communication  of  the  documents  deposited  there  wa;» 

*  Metnoirc^  du  Due  d'£it6«  i*  p.  74. 
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^permitted  hut  upon  an  express  authorization  of  the  mi* 
**  nistiy/^ 

TliU  wa^  explicit  enough :  it  was  an  official  declaration  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  documents  publiahed  by  M.  Ilurle- 
buscb.  The  question  excited  a  great  sensation  $  tlie  news- 
1  >kc  i»r  it,  and  a  raasa  of  pamphlets  appeared*.     A 

c  atlerwardi  Prince  Metternich  interfered.     News- 
|Mipers  and  Prince  Metteniich, — does  not  tliat  begin  Uke  the 
Kitory  of  King  Ernest  Augus^tus  ?     It  not  only  does  begiij  so, 
but  it  is  the  exact  repetition  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  latter ; 
^i\k  only  this  difierenccj  that  in  the  present  case  we  can  see 
'H»jir  the  actors  much  bettefj  because  Duke  Charles  makes 
lost  ample  disclosures. 
Duke  Charles,  hi  his  work,  represents  Prince  Metternich 
h\^  greatest  friend^  and  it  is  evident  that  in  writing  his 
1 1 'Moirs  he  was  fiill  of  admiration  for  the  wily  diplomatist, 
^vhom  he  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  paint  en  beau  \  but  a 
very  imall  exertion  of  judgment  is  required  to  raise  the  diii- 
pe^r  wliieh  liides  the  cloven  foot.     The  candid  relation  of  the 
Duke  contains  the  most  complete  exposure  of  the  double-* 
laccdnea^  and  perfidy  of  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
^^c  have  ever  met  wit)i.     TUe  Duke  w^as  informed  from  seve- 
ral quarters  of  the  injustice;  of  the  proceedings  of  George  IV. 
'^  I   fell  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Verona*     The 

»^  russia,  as  wcU  ns  the  Emperor  Alexander,  w  horn  he 

Iw  on  bis  passage  through  Tegenisee,  advised  the  Duke  to 
,  himself  to  the  Congress  of  Verona.  King  (jcorgc, 
a  letter,  had  previously  enjoined  to  his  ward  to  go  to 
Tmim  and  to  w  ait  on  M.  de  Alettemicb ;  *^  for/*  WTote  he, 
[you  will  learn  from  M.  dc  Metternich  how  you  must  go- 
htm  to  be  adored  »md  blessed  by  your  people/^  King 
e,  it  ia  evident  from  these  w  ords,  considered  Prince 
)  to  be  his  friend.  The  young  Duke  came  to 
the  month  of  October  1 832,  accompanied  oy  his 
Pernors,  M.  Eigner,  baron  of  Hohenhorst,  and  Colonel 
rg;  for  as  to  Count  Linsingen*  King  Geoi-ge  himself 


:,Tltf  tra  ftU  enomerRtefl  and  exainined  In  a  number  of  a  German  Qiinrtcfly 
'  '    t  "  ;        ,  ttliU'h  itp{icAred  &t  Leipzig.     We  Uave  it  not  at  bmuU 
he  anldc  in  tjueiuou  must  be  in  one  of  the  numUcrs  of 
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had  found  the  objections  made  to  his  character  so  seriouft  aa 
to  conseat  to  his  I'emovaL  Accompanied  by  these  three  per- 
sons, the  duke  waited  on  Prince  Metternich,  when  Uie  others 
were  told  to  wait  in  the  antecliamber.  The  Duke  was  al«mc 
with  the  Prince^  and  quite  enmptured  at  tlic  long  faces  of  liis 
tyrants  when  they  received  the  injunction.  The  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  the  Prince  continued  for  an  hour.  From 
the  graphic  description  the  Duke  gives  of  it  we  extract  a  few 
passages. 

"  Moaseigneor^  you  had  been  painted  to  me  as  a  turbulent  persoa. 
violent,  not  Buffering:  any  contradiction,  and  not  even  gidcd  with  an  cirdt* 
nary  intelligence.  I  find  nothing  of  that  in  you.  You  have  suffered  all  liic 
wrongs  which  they  have  inflicted,  and  w*Uich  they  still  jntlict  on  you,  with 
patience.  You  have  listened  attentively  and  placidly  to  all  I  said  to  you 
without  even  interrupting  ine.  I  find  you  just  the  contrary  of  what  they 
endeavoured  to  make  me  think  of  you.  It  is  under  this  impression  that  I 
desire  to  speak  to  you  and  pray  you  to  listen  to  me.  I  think  you  worthy 
of  my  confidence,  and  you  w^ere  the  first  to  show  yourself  such." 

After  this  introduction,  IVince  Metternich  dcUvered  to  the 
Duke  all  the  letters  he  had  received  on  the  question,  aud 
especially  those  of  Count  ^liinster,  in  one  of  which  Prince 
Metternich   and  the  Emperor  were  requested  to   interfere 
against  the  Duke,  who  was  stated  to  be  decided  to  put  him- 
self in  possession  of  his  duchy  by  force;  whilst  on  the  other 
side  it  was  avowed  that  Schmidt  Phiseldeck  had  orders  to 
repel  force  by  force,  to  arrest  the  Duke  and  to  ^vc  him  up 
to  the  King,      Prince  Metternich,  it  is  c\ndent>  played  a 
double  game;  he  was  the  confidant  of  both  paHii  s    iiod  be- 
trayed both. 

Prince  Metternich  promised  to  espouse  the  Duke*s 
proposing  to  him  the  follov^ing  plan.     But  before  spcu 
of  his  plan,  we  will  give  the  words  by  which  it  was  introdu.  ^  [ : 
they  are  curious  enough. 

•'  The  principal  objection/'  said  Prince  Metternich, "  whit  ii  ynur  guardiftn 
makes,  and  the  only  one  which^  if  it  was  founded,  I  could  cxcufit;  in  htm* 
is  his  fear  of  seeing  his  nephew  allow  hitrsclf  to  he  seduced  by  the  liberal 
ideas  of  the  time,  and  follow  the  example  of  his  cousin,  tlic  King  »f 
Wiirtembcrg/* 

The  Duke,  as  he  says  himself,  had  never  before  heard  a 
word  about  liberals  and  demagogues.  The  minister,  satisfied 
on  this  point,  said  to  the  Duke,  *'  Write  a  letter  to  the  Klog^ 
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"  in  which  you  request  hira  to  continue  his  guardianship  one 
'^  year  longer,  and  "ivait  patiently  for  the  issue/* 

The  letter  was  written,  and  Count  Miinster  answered : 

"  M-    Majesty  cannot  cx)nsent  to  the  proposition  of  Mon- 

leur  viithout  indirectly  acknowledging  that  his  High- 

'^  nc»s  is  of  age  at  eighteen  years;  but  he  will  not  continue 

**  his  guardianship  any  longer  than  the  30th  of  October  1823/* 

AccortUng  to  tliis  it  would  appear  that  the  Duke  w  as  put  in 
pofisession  of  his  throne  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  no  such 
thing*  Before  the  30th  October  arrived  the  Duke  had  a  se- 
cond intcnuew  with  the  prime  minister,  in  which  the  latter 
mil 

**  Proceed  on  the  wiiy  already  traced;  do  not  turn  out  anybody,  not 
"w  M,  de  Schraidl  Phiseldeck,  nor  any  of  his  creatures,  though  from  the 
klers  wi  iltefi  l»y  them,  and  which  I  cotnmuuicated  to  you>  you  would  be 
more  ihao  r\cusab]c  to  jrniove  them  from  your  person  and  from  the  public 
*ffAin»  of  the  duchy.  Such  a  removal,  I  confess,  would  be  an  action  which 
fnight  sti^est  itself  even  to  a  man  of  a  riper  age  than  you  ;  but  it  is  for  your 
mlcrtJit  in  future  that  ymi  know  hme  to  nhui  your  py^t  o*  lanff  as  posinltlf, 
^f  in  pur  government  any  circumatanec  presents  itself  which  embarrasses 
yoy.  *ny  difficulty  which  appears  too  grave  for  you  to  endeavour  to  rc- 
•noiff,  adrtre&s  yourself  to  me  as  a  father*'* 

lie  then  added,  cordially  and  tenderly  shaking  the  Duke's 

'*  Ytni  ran  correspond  with  me  through  the  medium  of  Count  Spiegel 
'On  Dtesemberg.  whom  I  shall  immediately  nominate  as  envoy  extraor- 
<imary  dcjit  your  person*  Your  own  ambassador — if  you  should  perhaps 
I'ljody  whom  you  think  worthy  of  your  trust^ — 1  shall  take  the 
of  recommending  you  one  who  will  be  deserving  of  your  full  con- 
^  '  e.  I  know  yoo  likewise  want  a  representative  in  the  Diet;  I  should 
^  "^"i^meijd  you  for  this  end  M.  de  Marachall,  ivho  already  represents 
^^DubofNaawio/' 

A  poptdation  of  500,000  entitles  to  a  vote  at  the  Diet,  Bruns- 
^^^k  had  230/400  inhabitants,  and  Nassati  320,470;  the  two 
^'^-'ther  had  one  vote  therefore,  which  was  represented  by  a 
S^'^iinon  envoy,  M*  de  MarschaU,  the  prime  minister  of  the 
'^e  (if  Nassau-  And  this  same  M.  de  Mai-schall  was  com- 
P^^toly  in  the  interest  of  Prince  Metternich  until  the  last  mo- 
^■nt  of  Ilia  life. 

-e  perfidy  of  the  other  recommendations  is  Ukc^risc  pro- 
^^€nt  enough.    By  betraying  his  ministers  to  the  Duke,  he 
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augmented  the  hostility  which  already  exiAted  between  the 
two  parties;  he  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  young  mail;  he 
left  him  no  friend  in  this  world  but  the  prime  minister  of 
Austria;  and  he  himself  persuaded  him  to  leave  intact 
those  things  which  made  the  very  difficulty  of  tlie  Duke's 
Bition.  He  dehbci*ately  lell  him  the  disease,  in  order  that  he 
might  nevQT  dispense  with  the  physician.  By  Uiis  doul 
game  he  thought  he  presenxd  to  himself  also  the  confidence! 
the  other  piuly ;  for  could  he  not  say  to  M*von  Schmidt  Phis 
deck :  **  I  know  your  talent  and  eflScicncy,  und  the  great 
*^  vices  which  you  have  rendered  to  the  duchy  of  firunsuie 
"  but  you  know  the  young  DuJic's  obstinacy ;  we  must 
*'^  nage  him  a  Uttlc  delicately,  and  this  1  have  done ;  but  y^ 
"  can  always  rely  upon  my  cordial  ossistjuice  whenever ; 
**  should  find  an  opportunity ;  for  I  should  be  the  last  to  co 
*'  tribute  to  deprive  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  of  the-  \  :ibi:tli 
*«  services  which  you  are  Btill  able  to  confer  on  it'* 

The  drift  of  tlie  \\  hole  proposal  was  tliis ;  the  youug  Du 
should  become  of  age  de/aaio^  and  continue  a  minor  </eyii 
In  fact  it  was  not  before  the  30th  of  October,  1825,  wl 
tlie  Duke  was  twenty-one  yeai's  of  age,  that  M.  von  SchmidT 
Phiscldeck  received  his  dismissal. 

Some  time  afterwards  Dr.  Frickc  gave  hints  to  the  Duke 
about  the  depredations  which  Schmidt  Phiscldeck  had  con 
mittcd  as  well  on  the  public  money  as  the  private  fc 
of  the  Duke.     He  eagerly  seized  upon  the  hints,  he  ina 
upon  a  more  ample  discIosiu*e,  and  he  soon  became  awan?  t 
the  extent  of  the  peculations  of  Schmidt  Phiseldeck,  m  ho 
still  in  hand  the  whole  private  fortune  of  the  Duke,     In 
finances  nf  the  state  there  was  a  deficit  of  one  million  i 
IMiunds,  and  the  private  domains  of  tlie  Prince  were  suddla 
with  u  debt  of  S^GfiAOi,    ^Fbc  Duke  communicated  hiji  di| 
coveryto  Prince  Metternich  andPrinceMctternichdcspatchfl 
Count  Spiegel  von  Diesemberg,  who  advised  him  to  brill 
his  prevaricating  minister  to  trial,     M.  von  Schmidt  Phi^^ 
deck,  in  consequence,  was  requested  to  lay  his  accouni 
fore  the  Duke,  as  well  in  respect  to  his  public  admiuist 
as  to  that  of  the  Duke's  private  fortune,    Schmidt  Phis 
pleaded  that  he  was  only  rcs|>onsible  to  the  guardtimtiind  nd 
to  the  Duke.     While  this  discussion  was  still  pending,  Du 
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Ch«rlei  ftttended  a  family  congress  which  met  at  Leipzig* 

M.  Phiseldcck  profited  by  this  opportunity  and  absconded» 

it!  not  without  taking  along  M^ith  him   a8   much  of  the 

ikc^a  private  fortune  as  was  portable,  and  whicli  remained 

in  hia  handa  by  virtue  of  hia  quality  of  general  administrator 

in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England, — in  order,  as  he  said^ 

to  deliver  it  up  to  the  guardian,  to  whom  idone  he  was  respoa- 

tthle  (April,  1827).     A  great  pai-t  of  it  had  from  the  be- 

trning  been  deposited  in  tlie  Bank  of  England*   The  King 

pproved  the  conduct  of  M.  Phiseldeck*  took  the  money  from 

him,  and  immecHately  appointed  him  to  a  high  function  in  tlie 

kinj^dom  of  Hanover.      The  Duke  entered  into  a  law-suit 

agaimst  him,  which  he  brought  before  a  Hanoverian  tribunal. 

llic  tribunal  received  an  injunction  not  to  hear  the  com- 

nr :  and  m  to  the  pnA-ate  fortune,  the  Duke  never  reco- 

iLrcd  it  bdure  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth. 

Together  with  this  a  second  quarrel  went  on.  King  George 
lud  awarded  a  constitution  to  the  duchy  of  Brunswick. 
Thin  conatitution  was  twin  to  that  of  Hanover.  The  a»- 
•embly  was  to  contain  thirty  barons  and  coimts ;  the  right 
of  repn^sentation  and  eligibility  were  rendered  dependent 
^p^n  tiie  great  feudal  possessions ;  only  a  few  town  mayors 
^«^w added.  In  one  paragraph  it  Mas  said  that  the  ministers 
could  oiUy  be  taken  fi*om  amongst  the  nobility,  and  the  second 
P^wil^ph  purported,  "  The  duty  of  the  Estates  is  to  vote  aU 
^c  imposts  and  taxes  demanded  by  the  government/' 

iTieDukc  of  Bnmswick  was  tobe  placed  as  etibciivcly  under 

^'*<^rodof  the  nobility  as  the  King  of  Hanover  was.  The  Duke 

^■*  not  willing  to  acknowledge  this  constitution,  which  he 

*^wld,  with  a  far  better  right,  declare   '*a5  not  binding  in 

•^'bslance  and  form  on  him**   than  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 

^^  -  for  tlie  King  of  Hanover  was  not  Duke  of  Brunswick, 

^^  Was  only  tlic  guardian  of  the  young  Duke  during  his  mi- 

'^^ly.    The  guardianship,  moreover,  it  could  be  proved>  was 

*  ^^urpation,  l>rcausc  contniry  to  tlie  express  letter  of  the  tes- 

^^^Dt  left  by  the  late  Duke.  Moreover  this  constitution  was 

.    ^   pnjmulgated  at  the  beginning  of  the  guardianship,  but  at 

J*  \zry  end,  when  the  King  was  forced  to  let  loose  liis  prey — 

^^  even  that  shadow  of  a  control  he  was  not  willing  to  concede 
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as  long  as  he  was  master  in  Brunswick,    The  intention  uriti 
M^hich  the  constitution  was  given  could  not  be  mistaken : 
was  an  act  of  vengeance ;  and  it  does  not  prove  very  high 
for  the  constitutional  sentiments  ofKing  George,  that  he  see 
ed  to  see  in  the  grant  of  a  constitution  the  most  mischies^oQ 
prank  he  could  fasten  upon  his  princely  enemy.     The  Duke" 
was  immediately  involved  by  this  in  new  dilficulties,  namelv 
with  his  own  subjects,  who  claimed  the  constitution  to  ^ 
put  in  force*     Still  he  acted^  it  must  be  allowed,  in  a  muo 
fairer  way  than  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  did  under  simil 
circumstances.     He  allowed  the  States  to  assemble  for  one 
day;  they  did  so,  and  in  this  sitting  they  drew  up  a  coi] 
plaint  which  they  brought  before  the  Diet.  George  the  Fou 
had  now  no  longer  any  thing  to  do  with  this  subject,  for  it  Via 
fairly  been  brought  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Cor 
deration.     But  the  bickering  went  on,  on  this  matter  as  wi 
as  on  the  others ;  for,  to  speak  the  truth  at  once,  the  all-impor- 
tant point  with  George  the  Fourth  was  not  to  lose  hold  of  tJ 
private  fortune  of  the  Duke.    But  though  this  may  have  be 
the  sole  motive  of  King  George,  there  existed  a  still  mc 
powerfiU  motive  in  Count  Miinster — personal  spite. 

In  the  same  year,  1827,  Count  Miinster  pubhshed  a  pa 
plilet  against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  which  cannot  be  cha 
terised  otherwise  than  by  styling  it  a  \dolent  libel-     It  coij 
tained  one  ver}'  significant  passage,  in  page  5,  in  which 
Count,  after  having  stated  that  the  Duke,  in  a  private  le 
addressed  to  a  Hanoverian  in  London,  had  designated  hi 
the  Count,  as  a  "  chapon/*   wTites :  "  The  Duke  would  n^ 
"  have  dared  to  express  hiraselt*  thus  if  I>e  had  not  believi 
^*  that  he  could  do  it  with  impunity,  because  shielded  und^ 
"  the  sacred  a^gis  of  his  sovereignty',  which  did  not  pe 
"  the  Count  to  demand  satisfaction  for  this  insult*^' 

The  Duke  forwent  his  sovereignty  and  sent  a  challenge  ( 
Count  Munster.  "  IIow  can  I  draw  weapon,^^  answered 
**  against  so  near  a  relation  of  my  gracious  sovercigti 
King  of  Hanover?'*  Baron  Praun,  then,  Ducal  Gr 
Master  of  the  huntsmen,  oHered  himself  to  fight  for  his  ma 
ten  The  Count  sent  his  letter  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  i 
asked  for  satisfaction  against  the  Duke.   We  do  not  think  \ 
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our  while  to  say  much  more  about  these  petty  quarrels; 
kt  one  thing  is  certaiu.  The  libel  of  Count  Milnster  waa 
Invested  with  the  King's  name ;  it  was  expressly  said  in  it 
that  it  waa  **  drawn  up  and  published  by  order  of  the  King/^ 
Is  it  possible  to  iiuagine  a  more  degrading  occurrence  than  to 
sw;  the  name  of  the  King  of  England  dragged  through  the 
mire*,  for  more  than  seven  years,  (from  1822  until  1830,  for 
Ihfi  quarrel  ended  only  with  the  King's  death,)  for  no  earthly 
reason  than  because  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  had  the 
imprudence  in    a  private   letter^  to  call   Count  Minister  a 

The  Duke,  provoked  by  the  Ubel  of  Count  MUnster,  retorted 
bv  another  pamphlet,  which  was  published  at  Strasburg.  The 
pamphlet  contained  some  home  truths,  and  Count  Munster 
^vas  furious.  What  did  he  do?  Noljody  will  divine*  Tlie 
_pouat  Munster,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  declared  war 
■■eaiast  Brunswick  in  1828:  10,000  men  stood  under  aims  at 
W  Hunover,  and  Baron  von  Ompteda  went  to  Berlin  and  asked 
I  permission  to  begin  the  hostihties,  whose  event  was  to  de- 
c^iUc  whether  Count  Munster  was  a  *^  chapoti*^  or  not.  It  need 
^oi  be  said  that  Prussia  dissuaded  the  foolish  action,  adidsing 
however  the  King  to  go  before  the  Diet. 

This  was  done ;  and  the  King  insisted  upon  several  points, 
**»^ongst  which  the  three  following  were  the  most  important : 
U  A  letter  of  excuse  in  the  Duke's  hand-writing  for  the 
answer  which  he  had  given  to  the  libel  of  Count  Mlni- 
ater,  to  be  brought  to  England  by  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nary* 


*  This  ecpre&MOQ  rcmiuili  ui  that  Count  M  unstcr  hiid  been  nickanmed  by  r  very 

^%h  penbua^  here  **  Mr.  Dirty  "  j  becftUAC  once  upo»  being  aJikcd  bis  ttgc  be  bail 

'~  VI,  "  I  utri  dirty."     AVi:  mAv  jtist  as  well  add,  tbat  Cotittt  Miinster  owed  an  old 

\iitt  House  of  Brunswick  for  unrequited  love  ou  the  part  of  tbe  aunt  of 

')!  I  pen  Caroline,    Tbe  fact  wbicb  we  likewise  extract  from  tbe    Me* 

,....     ,.  ►  .1.,,  ,...,,.,  f,f  j^i^  really  fiendisb  persecutions  against  the 

it  alJ  events,  not  have  been  without  influence  oti 

.,  rge  the  Fourth,  his  beha\  iour  to  Queen  Caroline* 

the  tact  aa  rdated  by  die  Duke.  '*  The  mother  of  Count  Miinster  was  lady 

^     lOur  to  tlie  Pmicesi  before  her  marriage.     At  tliat  period  Count  Miinster 

fMKmied  Ilia  studies  at  the  university  of  Guttiugen.     Qnect  diuing  the  vacation, 

"  he  paid  a  visit  to  bin  mother.    The  Princess  made  some  impression  on  him,  ami 

"  he  secreted  a  biUet'doux  in  the  hood  of  lier  cloak  while  she  was  preparing  for 

**  church.    Upon  finding  it,  she  &houcd  it  to  the  Count's  mother,  and  he  was  ba- 

*'  ttbhcd  the  court/'— ifcnw^rreff  du  Dug  d'£ste,  i.  p.  4!^* 
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2.  The  regular  discharge  of  Schmidt  Phiseldeck. 

3.  Acknowledcfement  of  the  constitution* 

The  Duke  went  again  to  Vienna*  Priiice  Mcttemich  showed 
him  again  all  the  correspondence  which  he  had  received  on 
the  eubject  from  Hanover,  Prusftia,  Russia^  &c.j  observing  nt 
the  same  time,  "  You  see  what  good  intentions  all  these  courts 
*'  have  towards  you ;  you  have  absohitely  nobody  but  myself 
"  who  is  accessible  to  justice.  The  King  is  completely  wTong, 
*^  it  is  certain,  but  the  Austrian  cabinet  tinds  itself  now  placed 
**  in  such  a  delicate  position  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  put 
"  an  end  to  the  whole  difference.  You  are  more  reaaonabte 
**  than  the  King  of  Hanover;  show  it  by  making  conccssinDs. 
**  I  represent  here  two  persons  (squeezing  his  handj,  yuur 
"  personal  friend  and  the  prime  minister  of  tlie  Emperor  uf 
**  Austria ;  and  I  cannot  second  you  os  1  desire*"  Thus  say- 
ings he  opened  a  side  door,  and  in  came  the  President  of  the 
Diet,  Baron  von  Miinch-Bellinghausen,  and  Prince  Metter* 
nich*s  favom-itc,  Baron  von  Gcnz,  *md  between  the  three  they 
persuaded  the  Duke  to  comply  with  the  King's  request,  "  i 
cannot  do  it,  unless  I  am  forced/*  *^Well,*'  said  Prince 
Mettemich,  drawing  out  a  long  dagger  from  his  bureau,  *i  wtU 
that  do  ?'■  The  Duke,  pleased  with  this  romantic  action,  ^hich 
was  well  calculated  to  catch  his  imagination,  consented  smiling* 
ly,  and  the  letter  of  excuse  was  drawn  up  immediately.  But 
neither  Prussia  nor  the  King  of  Hanover  finding  it  humbk 
enough^  it  had  no  result.  There  was  evidently  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  Prince  Mettemich.  How  to  explain  it?  Count 
Miinster  had  enrolled  a  verj'  powerful  aimhju-y  under  his 
banner,  the  nobihty  of  Brunswick.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Diet  is  composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  German 
princes ;  tliat  is  to  say,  of  noblemen.  The  constitution  of 
Brunswick,  as  we  stated  above,  was  calculated  to  benefit  the 
nobility,  and  the  nobihty  who  sat  in  the  Diet  sided  with  their 
caste. 

Prince  Mettemich,  moreover,  had  calculated  upon  rendering 
tlie  Duke  a  subservient  tooL  The  Duke,  in  the  pubUcation 
of  his  pamphlet,  in  the  challenge  of  Count  Miinsiter,  Ikc^ 
had  followed  his  own  hciid ;  this  displeased  Prince  Mcttemich. 
On  one  side,  moreover,  he  saw  a  testy  youth,  and  on  the  other 
a  no  les^  obstinate  old  man  in  King  George  who  did  not  dif« 
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Mmd  bU  army^  and  losieted  upon  immediate  «atiBfaciton  or 
rur.  A  war  would  have  been  of  bad  example  to  the  peo- 
ile,  and  ita  consequences  were  not  to  be  calculated.     The 

K^  which  he  had  devised  before,  in  reapect  to  Brunswick, 
clever  enough ;  but  events,  as  it  often  happens,  went 
er  than  he  intended.  The  young  Duke,  proud  of  the  pro- 
imon  and  flattery  of  Prince  Mcttemich,  had  spoken  out,  and 
^Bbther  party  began  to  distrust  the  wily  diptomatiBt,  They 
^■Ni  their  eyes  on  Prussia,  and  Prussia  openly  espoused 
PPkause  of  the  King  of  Hanover.  The  weaker,  therefore, 
r«i  to  be  ^acriticed  to  the  stronger,  and  the  weaker  was  the 
>iikc  of  Brunswick. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Diet,  the  latter  was  ordered  to  comply 
rith  all  the  requests  of  the  King  of  Hanover ;  and  by  this 
»rder,  the  constitution  of  Brunswick  was  declared  obligatory 
Old  binding  on  the  j'oung  Duke.  This  is  a  bad  precedent  for 
iCing  £meat  Augustus ;  for  there  could  be  far  more  serious 
►bjections  raised  against  the  constitution  given  illegally  by  the 
mvdian  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  than  against  that  given  by 
^■iwful  sovereign  of  Hanover,  King  WilUam.  A  few  words 
^me  d(  the  Duke,  and  wc  shall  pass  to  the  history  of  the 
Hblitution  of  King  William. 

The  Duke  did  not  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Diet  5  and 
rhen  his  difficulties  became  too  great  for  him,  probably  by 
;he  advice  of  Prince  Mettcmich,  he  left  his  country  altogether, 
md  went  abroad.  In  the  month  of  July  he  witnessed  the 
'on  of  Paris,  got  a  glimpse  of  that  of  Brussels,  and  ex- 
^ ...  fd  a  third  one  %vhen  he  came  home,  which  cost  him 
tuft  throne.  The  revolution  itself  was  brought  on  in  the  fol- 
loirtng  mode :  Count  Milnster  losing  by  the  death  of  George 
tlie  Fourth  one  means  of  satisfy  big  his  revenge^  bethought 
himself  of  another.  He  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  no* 
hillty  of  Brunswick  and  with  the  cabinet  of  Prussia,  in  favour 
vf  the  Duke's  brother,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Pi'ussian 
Irmy,  ond  a  great  friend  of  the  royal  princes*.    The  Duke's 
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an  imtmnrnt  at  the  <i>ti)ptaeende}  to  wbieli  thif  ronfir^mn  oHi^d  him,  wc 

h  ttktt  (Vom  111**    DiiWi  Memoir* :"  '  -ia/whoit 

to  it  princ^t  of  Weliimr^  livtd  at  the  <  '"k  Hiw.     A 

of  hl«  hUfl  jiwt  token  a  vrifVi  who  attractcti  1 1  >  i  inoc.    He 

profioiiUi  Aud  WM  reftiitd.     At  lR»t  he  5cnt  1!  to  Berlin 

1  C9<afflt«iioa  whicb  wm  to  bolU  Uim  there  for  ^'^ .  u».  ...^^ ..  ..>  ^vn  at  Uq 
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brother,  Prince  William^  it  is  rumoiired|  had  pledged  himself 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  accede  to  his  cammercial  luiion*  The 
conspiracy  thus  broke  out,  the  citizens  remained  neuindi  tJie 
Duke  lost  his  throne,  and  the  proteq^  of  Prussia  became 
reign  of  Brunswick.    There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Coi 
Munster  was  the  abettor  of  the  whole  intrigue.     But  wi 
he  played  with  revolutions,  one  organised  itaelf  withuui 
knowledge,  though  under  his  own  eyes. 

Under  institutions  such  as  we  have  described  those 
nover,and  under  the  government  of  a  man  like  Count  M 
grievances  coidd  not  be  wanting.      In  fact,  a  deep-rooted 
hatred  of  tlieir  rulers  already  fermented  in  the  people  of  Ha- 
nover, when  the  revolution  of  July  gave  a  general  vent  Ut 
these  lurking  passions.     Two  revolutions  had  already  tak 
place  at  the  very  frontiers  of  Hanover,  one  in  Brunsvnd 
and  a  second  in  the  neighbouring  electoral  Hesse;  in  bol 
cases  the  nations  had  obtained  constitutious.     Thus  at  the 
end  of  1830  things  had  come  to  a  crisis  in  Hanover,  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  university  of  Giittingen  under  the 
leadership  of  some  young  professors.      The  town  was  in 
possession  of  the  insurgents ;  a  jirovisional  government  had 
been  established,  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  sent  an  iuroy 
with  orders  to  punish  the  rebels.    But  meanwhile  information 
arrived  at  Hanover  that  the  citizens  of  Osterode  and  HildttM 
sheim  had  akcady  taken  arms.     A  deputation  from  tlie  toiH^^ 
and  pro\dnce  of  Hildesheim,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wolpcfs, 
Haifner  and  Haclimeister,  arrived  at  midnight  in  the  capital. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge   immediately  received  them ;  aiul 
weeping  in  their  presence  like  a  child,  he  pledged  his  word  or 
honour  to  remedy  their  wrongs,  and  requested  them  to  dis- 
suade their  friends  from  violent  measures,     ^Flie  deputation*^ 
gone,  milder  orders  were  despatched  to  the  army  before  G* 
tingen.      The  first  orders  had  been  to  subdue  the  towa 

"  WM  out  of  the  wiy,  Prince  Cliarlcs  of  Pnuaiji  auii  Prince  WillUm  of  Umi 

"  put  themselves  in  poEscssiou  of  the  wifc»/rlui  de  i/i^^ie  rfr  furcv  (ksthc  oHi^a* 
'*  has  it).  The  hunter — be  it  frora  susfHcion  or  iome  other 
"  on  his  wiir»     lieaiiug  a  noiAC  whilst  entering  at  the  »li 
**  r  *'i  his  cutliiAS  drftw-n.  Prin      "   "  ' 

*'  ^  buried  during  the  115  l 

*'       ...        ui  his  fatlier  to  start  fori:.. .  . , ,;;p.i .  i---    -  ..-^...  -.- 

»*  X'lennau"— 'I.  ji,  283,  ike.  The  cvetii  took  place  lu  WSO,  andu  luincieiitly  i» 
tieated  by  othtr  evidence. 
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ill  httflrdsy  and  to  lay^  if  necessary^  the  whole  town  in  ashes. 
A  pirlqr  was  entered  into  with  the  insurgents ;  they  were 
nqnested  to  state  their  grievances.  It  was  done :  they  were 
fttvtttled  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  the  Duke  of  Cam* 
Wdge  promised  redress,  and  the  town  was  given  up  to  the 
aoUiers. 

Coont  MUnster  was  still  in  possession  of  the  government, 
tnd  there  was  every  appearance  that  his  influence  would  still 
preml  over  the  better  intentions  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
laftet,  the  government,  instead  of  making  preparations  for 
ntnfying  the  demands  of  the  subjects,  seemed  to  be  pre- 
<Keaped,  when  the  danger  of  an  actual  insurrection  had  sub- 
sided, with  no  other  care  but  to  seize  the  ringleaders  and 
bring  them  to  punishment  The  appearance  of  a  pamphlet 
turned  the  scale  again  in  favour  of  the  people.  During  the 
nKmients  of  trouble.  Dr.  Konig  and  Dr.  Freitag  had  found 
iDttna  of  getting  printed  an  accusation  against  Count  Mun- 
>tcr,  which  contained  a  long  list  of  malversations  and  pecu- 
J«tioii8  committed  by  him.  The  charges  were  well  found- 
^  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  government  endowed  with 
^  least  sense  of  shame  could  allow  itself  to  take  part  with 
^  accused.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
Count  Miinster  had  defrauded  the  public  treasury,  we  will 
^y  give  one  item.  Hanover  had  been  forced  to  pay  very 
"^vy  contributions  to  the  French  armies ;  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  Paris,  France  was  compelled  to  refund  the  money. 
^^  the  share  of  Hanover  no  less  a  sum  fell  than  nearly  a 
"^n  of  pounds.  The  nation  never  saw  a  farthing  of  it. 
Co^t  Miinster  gave  up  the  whole  sum  to  George  the  Fourth, 
^ho  recompensed  his  zeal  by  the  donation  of  one  of  the 
'^hett  public  properties,  the  domain  of  Dorneburg.  We  can- 
'^otento'  into  longer  details;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Count 
Mtinater,  who  was  poor  when  Hanover  returned  under  the 
^ptre  of  its  hereditary  princes,  is  at  the  present  moment 
^^  of  the  richest  noblemen  of  the  continent. 
.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  himself  adopted  all  the  accusa- 
^^^  contained  in  the  publication  of  Dr.  Kiinig  and  Dr.  Frei- 
^  hy  embodying  them  in  a  report  which  he  sent  over  to 
^  htother.    The  Count  was  dismissed,  but  the  two  pam- 

vol,vi.— N^XI.  X 
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phktcen  tried  ibr  high  tresiOD  and  condemiiML  The  old 
slates  were  oooToked  with  the  hukiqii  of  dreasiiig  up  the 
pkn  of  anew  constitiilioii.  Theasacmblfwas  c^xnedcMi  the 
7th  of  Marcfa^  and  the  Did»  of  Camfaeidge  reeoanDended 
^  gradoal  refonn,^  hot  the  second  cfaamhcr  eahniy  inaialfd 
on  more.  The  94th  of  June  the  assembhr  was  prarognedf  on 
the  15th  of  Norember  the  legistathrecoinniitleeycoiiaiiluigof 
seren  go¥cniment  coinmissionen  and  acrenleen  depiitie%  un- 
der the  presidency  of  minisler  Ton  Sdrahc,  b^gan  to  dnw  vp 
the  new  constitution,  whidi  was  finished  the  13th  of  Febmaiy 
1332.  The  old  states  were  again  conToked  for  the  lOth  of 
March  1833 ;  but  this  time  with  an  addition  of  fifteen  depu- 
ties firom  the  class  of  the  peasants.  InthisaaaemUydie  pv«>- 
ject  was  discussed  article  by  artide:  the  aristocracy  dcfienlded 
their  old  privileges  inch  by  inch,  giving  way  only  when  the 
powerful  arguments  of  some  liberal  deputies^  amongst  whom 
the  first  place  is  due  to  Messrs.  Christiani,  Ltiinael  and 
Freudenthal,  left  them  no  possibility  of  a  refusaL  The  sitting 
continued  during  nine  months.  The  13th  of  March  1833 
the  new  constitution  was  adopted  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  kingdom,  and  on  the  26th  of  September  it  received  the 
sanction  of  the  King. 

The  Letters-Patent  of  the  \$i  o/Xovember. 

The  question  which  is  likeliest  to  occur  here  to  our  readers 
will  be :  '^  But  if  King  Ernest,  as  you  pretend,  was  inclined 
^  to  explain  his  first  letters-patent  in  a  sense  favonraUe  to 
^  the  existence  of  the  constitution  of  1833,  what  could  have 
^^  happened  in  the  interval  to  bring  him  back  to  his  first  re- 
'^  solution  ?  '^  An  answer  to  this  question  implies  a  necessity 
of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  organization  of  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  and  on  the  position  into  which  this  organization 
places  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  vis-a-vis  the  two  great 
German  powers,  Austria  and  Prussia. 

As  we  have  aheady  amply  treated  of  the  organization  of 
the  Diet,  in  our  numb^  of  January  1837  (page  169—213,)  we 
shall  only  mention  here  such  facts  as  are  indispensable  for 
our  purpose. 

^deration  originally  consisted  of  thir^* 
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ej^t  momborSf  to  whomj  in  1817^  the  I^andgrave  of  Hesae* 
Hombiug  was  added^  which  brought  the  number  to  a  total 
of  thirty*-Qine ;  thirty-five  princes  and  four  firee  towns,  All 
tte  memben  are  styled  sovereigns ;  th^ir  sovereignty^  how- 
cvcTi  IS  of  A  doubtful  eharaoter^  if  we  place  it  in  the  right  of 
dedaring  waTj  making  peace^  concluding  treaties  and  such 
oiher  prarogfitives  as  refer  to  foreign  policy.  The  single  mem- 
ben  only  Ntain  the  right  of  an  initiative  or  proposition  in 
this  respect,  which  the  Piet  has  the  power  of  rejecting. 
Th$  Diet^  therefore^  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  real  and 
only  lovereiga  in  all  questions  of  foreign  policy:  and  such 
vould  be  the  case  if  Austria  and  Prussia  had  not  known 
fimn  the  beginning  how  to  escape  this  obligation  altoge- 
ibir.  Ihey  only  put  a  firaction  of  their  territories  into  the 
ConfiBderatJon^  and  in  virtue  of  the  remainder  they  are  inde- 
pc&dent  princes,  to  whom  the  Diet  has  as  little  to  say  as  to 
the  emperors  of  Morocco  and  China^i^.  The  Diet  itself  is  not 
Rpreiented  by  any  ambassador  at  any  foreign  Court.  In  all 
fiueiga  countries  it  is  therefore  Austria  and  Prussia  who  ex- 
^vely  represent  Germany.  It  is  true^  the  King  of  Bavaria 
*n4  leveral  other  princes  keep  their  ambassadors  in  France, 
^^and,  &c.,  but  Chelsea  and  Paddington  might  just  as  well 
deqnteh  an  ambassador  of  their  o\vn  to  Munich  or  Berlin. 
'Ruse  embasssies  are  a  mere  show  by  which  the  small  princes 
^erc  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  reality. 

llie  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  by  virtue  of  their 
quality  of  independent  princes,  can  declare  war  whenever 
^  like— and  if  they  do  so  ?  Then  the  other  princes  are 
<^Uged  to  march  their  troops  in  order  to  defend  that  part 
^  their  dominions  which  belongs  to  the  Confederation.  An 
^Ihistration  of  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  we 
'^ve  St  this  very  moment  in  Holland.  The  Bang  of  Holland 
fCQu  inclined  wantonly  to  provoke  the  Belgians,  in  the  pro* 
^^  of  Luxemburg,  which  makes  part  of  the  German  Con- 
*deration ;  if  the  Belgians  resent  this  insult,  the  Germanic 
^^^^nftderation  is  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  strife — and  so  it 

A^  We  do  not  mention  the  Kings  of  Holland,  Denmark  and  England,  though 
1^  tvo  ibit  itiU  are,  and  the  latter  wai  until  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth, 
?^  nme  predicament ;  because  none  of  them  erer  exerdied  any  marked  ln< 
^^^i^oa  ths  diraotion  of  affain  in  Germany. 

S2 
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would  have  done  long  ago  if  Austria  and  Prussia  were  not 
afraid  lest  France  should  assist  Belgium. 

The  sovereignty  of  thirty-four  (now  of  thirty-three  states 
•^the  King  of  Hanover^  thank  God^  not  being  King  of 
England)— out  of  the  thirty-nine  of  which  the  Confederation 
consists^  can^  therefore^  only  mean  an  independence  in  their 
interior  administration.  This  independence^  however,  was 
considerably  endangered  by  the  very  first  lines  of  the  Fede- 
rative Act,  "  The  Diet/'  it  is  there  said^  ^^  is  charged  with 
'^  the  care  of  maintaining  the  external  and  internal  security 
'^  of  Germany^  and  the  independence  and  inviolabflity  of  the 
'^  German  states/'  To  maintain  the  ^^  internal  security''  im- 
plies an  attribute  of  internal  police ;  but  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  draw  inferences  from  a  couple  of  words,  as  the  Federative 
and  the  Final  Acts  contain  several  explicit  paragraphs  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  Diet  is  obliged  to  assist  any  sovereign  member 
with  tix>ops,  whose  subjects  should  disturb  the  ^internal 
tranquillity." 

What  number  of  things  might  be  brought  under  this  ^  in- 
ternal tranquillity/'  did  not  come  to  light  before  the  last  five 
years^  when  the  Diet,  on  pretext  of  bridling  the  spirit  of 
revolution,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  revolution  of  July, 
and  effectually  securing  "  the  internal  tranquillity"  of  Ger- 
many, passed  those  laws  which  were  described  in  the  number 
of  oiu*  Review  mentioned  above  (pp.  204-210). 

The  Diet  now  exercises  the  supreme  poUce  in  all  the  states 
of  the  Confederation  ;  it  was  Inade  the  supreme  tribunal  for 
political  crimes,  and  even  a  supreme  legislative  power  which 
regulates  the  press  and  the  rights  of  the  constitutional  assem- 
blies, and  may  even  cancel  laws  established  in  a  single  state. 
Such  a  case  happened,  for  instance,  foiu*  years  ago  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  where  freedom  of  the  press  had  been 
guaranteed  by  law.  The  Diet  annulled  the  law,  after  it  had 
been  in  force  during  six  months,  and  left  to  the  Grand-Duke 
no  other  right  but  that  of  promulgating  its  ordinance. 

But  is  the  Diet  not  composed  of  the  delegates  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Confederation?  And  if  the  Diet  tyrannizes  over 
the  princes,  is  it  not  a  despotism  they  inflict  upon  themselves? 
The  organization  of  the  Diet  is  such  a  chef-d^oeuurey  that  all  the 
pruices  seem  to  have  a  hand  in  it,  but  it  is  in  fact  Austria 
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and  Bnuaia  which  have  all  those  hands  within  their  grasp ; 
tbej  at  first  shackled  them^  and  now  beat  their  owners  with 
tliem. 

TheDiet  consists  of  twenty  ambassadors  sent  to  Frankfort 
Iqrtfae  thirty-nine  members  of  die  Confederation,  llie  or- 
ganintion  which  it  received  by  the  Federative  Act  of  1815 
and  die  Final  Act  has  already  been  described  by  us.  All 
tiie  attributes  of  foreign  policy^  Austria  and  Prussia  cxclu- 
ii?dy  reserve  for  themselves ;  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
Confederation  being  declared  independent  in  their  internal 
administration^  it  naturally  follows  that  these  two  powers  arc 
in  every  respect  independent  powers  upon  which  the  Diet 
can  have  no  hold.  The  Diet  could  only  interfere  in  case  the 
internal  tranquiUity  of  the  two  countries  were  seriously  dis- 
tuAed;  but  even  then  it  could  not  interfere  unless  the  inter- 
ttted  prince  was  unable  to  restore  quiet  for  himself.  Prussia 
has  fhirteen  miUions  of  subjects  and  Austria  thirty-four, 
whiht  all  the  other  thirty-seven  states  of  the  Confederation 
iiuuter  fourteen  miUions  altogether ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
'udikely  that  they  should  ever  want  their  assistance — and 
*9  they  want  it.  Again,  both  Austria  and  Prussia  being 
^•potic  powers,  the  Confederation  would  be  obliged  to  assist 
^•on  m  keeping  their  subjects  under  the  yoke.  If  one  of  the 
^  powers  choose  to  declare  war,  the  Confederation  is 
®oliged  to  follow  it ;  if  one  of  the  two  want  an  additional 
Dnmber  of  troops  to  serve  as  poUce-officers,  the  Confedera- 
^  cannot  refuse  them.  This  was  a  state  of  tilings  which 
"*e  twin  brothers  could  not  but  like  considerably,  and  no- 
"^will  be  astonished  at  the  care  they  took  to  render  this 
^cdlent  constitution  incapable  of  abrogation;  an  object 
^ch  they  effected  in  the  following  way  :  the  Diet  was  in- 
^^ated  with  a  legislative  power,  and  all  its  proceedings  deter- 
ged with  the  greatest  minuteness.  But  the  twenty  legislators 
^^  only  introduce  changes  in  the  existing  organization,  or 
P***  an  additional  fundamental  law,  by  an  unanimity  of  votes ; 
^  is  to  say,  they  could  legislate  whenever  Austria  or 
"''^  did  not  choose  to  throw  in  a  veto. 

This  veto,  however,  existed  as  well  for  the  other  princes  as 
^^  them ;  the  next  attention  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
^^ore  directed  to  rendering  this  right  inefficient  for  all 
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the  others^  and  to  secure  them  their  affirmative  vot6fl«  tUi 
was  done  slowly  in  two  periods  which  Bte  separated  lij  the 
year  of  1832. 

The  Diet  votes  in  two  different  wa3r8.  As  an  teecative 
authority  it  takes  its  decisions  by  a  simple  migority  <m  a  totid 
of  seventeen  votes^  or  nine  against  eight;  as  a  legidithre 
authority  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  on  seventy  votes,  cm* 
forty-three  against  twenty-three.  These  votes  are  distributed 
in  the  following  way;  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxtmy, 
Hanover  and  WUrtemberg  have  each  four  votes;  Baden, 
Electoral  Hesse,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstein  and  Luxem- 
burg, each  three;  Brunswick,  Mecklenbuig-Schwerin  and 
Nassau,  each  two ;  and  the  remaining  twenty-five  states  eadi 
one'i'.  Five  of  these  latter  states  contain  a  total  population 
of  862,574,  of  which  Oldenburg  has  the  highest  number 
(240,000),  and  Mccklenburg-Strelitz  the  lowest  (90,000).  All 
the  twenty  others  together  have  no  more  than  821,478  sub- 
jects, Saxc-Coburg  being  the  highest  (82,700),  and  Uchten- 
stein  the  lowest  (5546).  These  twenty  votes  Prince  Metter- 
nich  thought  worth  taking,  and  this  was  not  difficult.  Hie 
average  nimiber  of  subjects  which  come  imder  each  of  these 
twenty  powerful  sovereigns  is  41,023.  All  these  princes  have 
plenty  of  younger  brothers,  imcles,  nephews,  &c.,  for  whom 
they  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the  means  of  living  conform- 
ably to  the  rank  and  station  which  necessarily  belong  to 
the  relations  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Prince  Mettemich  re- 
ceived them  all,  making  them  colonels,  generals,  &c.,  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  in  addition  was  good-natiu^  enough  to 
prociu-e  husbands  for  all  their  female  relations  who  were  in 
want  of  them.  In  this  manner  he  secured  to  himself  all  these 
twenty  votes,  which  added  to  his  ovm  four,  made  exactly 
twenty-four  votes,  that  is  to  say,  one  above  one-third  of  the 
seventy,  or  the  number  required  for  a  veto. 

Amongst  the  remaining  states  there  were  exactly  the 
strongest  of  the  princes,  one  of  whom,  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
has  above  four  millions  of  subjects,  and  several  others  above 
a  million.  These  princes,  it  may  be  said,  preserved  their  fiill 
independence  until  1832.    But  at  that  period  "  public  tran- 
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quillity'^  had  been  disturbed^  and  consequently  the  case  had 
happened  which  entitled  the  Diet  to  interfere.    The  princes 
themaelves  were  ahready  frightened;  this  fear  was  delibe- 
rately heightened^  and  the  fete  champStre  at  Hambach^  and 
the  April-insurrection  of  the  thirty  students  at  Frankfort  were 
magnified  into  the  very  outbreak  of  the  revolutionaxy  vol- 
cano.   The  re-actionary  measures  of  the  Diet  were  passed 
in  the  happiest  unanimity.     But  for  the  princes  to  allow  the 
Diet  to  bring  their  subjects  to  reason  was  allowing  it  to  in- 
terfera  in  the  interior  administration  of  their  countries-^it 
"Was  the  cock  calling  upon  the  fox  to  punish  his  disobedient 
hens. 

These  re-actionary  measures  were  naturally  received  by  the 
subjects  with  indignation.  Before  1832  many  constitutional 
princes  were  popular  with  their  subjects— at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  scarcely  one  who  has  not  every  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  them.  A  striking  instance  is  the  King  of  Bavaria^  who 
befiire  that  period  was  so  popular  that  he  might  have  disputed 
both  with  Austria  and  Prussia  the  supremacy  of  Germany^ 
%nd  who  now  is  almost  considered  in  the  light  of  a  Tiberius 
or  Caligula,  The  subjects  being  thus  disaffected  and  arrayed 
Hgainst  their  princes^  the  latter  became  entirely  dependent 
Upon  the  two  great  powers  upon  whose  assistance  they  alone 
rely  for  the  security  of  their  thrones.  They  were  already  de 
^acto  dependent  upon  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  they  were 
rendered  de  jure  dependent  upon  them  by  the  new  laws 
^hich  had  increased  the  ^powers  of  the  Dict^  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  will  of  Austria  and  Ptiissia.  And  these 
laws  cannot  be  rescinded. 

The  cases  in  which  unanimity  of  votes  is  required  may  be 
best  compared  to  our  first  and  second  readings  of  a  bill.  It 
is  to  be  decided  by  that  unanimity  if  the  principle  of  the  new 
law  is  considered  admissible.  The  working  out  of  the  details 
is  operated  by  a  majority  of  votes.  To  revoke  the  laws  in 
question  would  be  to  operate  a  change  in  the  existing  consti- 
tution ;  and^  consequently^  the  single  veto  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich  is  sufficient  to  shut  out  its  possibility.  The  means  by 
which  the  smaller  princes  were  placed  under  the  rod  of  the 
Diet  can  be  stated  in  one  word— intimidation.    The  experi- 
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meat  had  fully  succeeded^  and  it  is  now  to  be  tried  on  EjDig 
Ernest^  who  arrived  as  an  independent  prince  in  Germany. 

To  estimate  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  his  folly^  we  have 
only  to  make  one  supposition.  Let  us  suppose  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  had  been  in  the  place  of  King  Ernest.  He  would 
have  acknowledged  the  existing  constitution,  and  the  Diet 
consequently  would  have  had  no  pretext  of  subjecting  him  to 
its  rule.  He  would  have  been  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  his  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  interior  government  of  bis 
patrimony;  and  if  the  Diet  had  sought  an  unjust  quarrel 
with  him,  his  subjects  would  have  assisted  him ;  and,  if  they 
had  been  too  cowardly  or  too  weak,  England  would  have  been 
glad  to  protect  him  as  her  ally. 

Such  a  position  Prince  Mettemich  had  no  wish  to  bestow 
on  King  Ernest.  If  he  acknowledged  the  existing  consti- 
tution, if  he  was  satisfied  w  ith  a  first  folly,  and  recondled 
himself  with  his  subjects,  the  Diet  had  no  power  over  him. 

We  can  now  answer  the  question  which  we  proposed  to 
ourselves  at  our  outset ;  namely,  were  we  ourselves  guilty  of 
a  contradiction  in  pretending  that  Prince  Mettemich  had 
openly  disapproved  of  the  first  letters-patent  of  King  Ernest, 
and,  notwithstanding,  had  encouraged  him  in  persisting  in 
his  resolution.  We  have  already  given  some  striking  in- 
stances of  the  duplicity  of  Prince  Mettemich's  poUcy  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

The  German  nation  was  first  to  be  put  off  the  stage,  and 
this  was  done  by  inspiring  them  with  a  confidence  that 
the  Diet  would  take  in  hand  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom.  But  the  action  once  reduced  to  one  between  King 
Ernest,  and  the  Diet  or  Prince  Mettemich,  the  underhand- 
dealings  were  resorted  to. 

First  there  arrived  at  Hanover  anonymous  letter  upon  let- 
ter, stating  that  the  members  of  young  Germany  in  Switzer- 
land had  decreed  war  upon  King  Ernest,  and  were  preparing 
to  march  from  Switzerland  with  cannon  and  horse,  tlux>ug^ 
Baden,  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Prussia  and  Hesse,  into  Hanover, 
a  route  of  several  hundred  miles,  in  order  to  make  a  revo- 
lution. This  looked  very  serious;  and  King  Emest  imme. 
diately  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Swiss  Diet,  denouncing  to 
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then  the  horrid  plot.  The  Diet  observed  that  as  early  as  last 
jeir  they  had  driven  all  the  young  Germans  away^  and  that 
an  ofthem^  finrty-five^  had  been  landed  safely  on  the  coast  of 
Eof^aiid,  whence  they  had  almost  all  of  them  gone  to  America. 
But  how  oould  King  Ernest  believe  a  word  said  by  such 
nbid.  radicals  and  republicans  as  the  Swiss  undoubtedly 
are?  eveiy  <Mrangeman  would  have  cried  shame  on  him. 

And  how  oould  he  doubt  a  moment  when  he  had  the  proof 
of  the  compact  in  his  hand^  printed  on  a  quarto-leaf^  in  form 
oft  proclamation  of  Toung  Germany?  As  we  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  hold  of  this  document,  we  should  think 
H  i  pi^  not  to  favour  our  readers  with  a  literal  translation 

of  it 

*' Erttdm!  EquaUty!  Humanily  f 
"  To  the  Pkitriots  of  Hanover ! 
"When*  10  the  years  1813  and  1814,  the  princes  of  Germany  began  to 
^  diBplcised  at  being  the  vassals  of  Napoleon ;   when  those  princes, 
^  aoaitroiia  sacrifices  with  which  they,  without  remorse,  burdened  the 
pcopk,  had  at  last  succeeded,  by  the  blood  of  thousands  of  their  sons,  in 
^''itBiiUBg  what  their  ambition  and  covetousness  made  them  wish  for,  vide- 
licet; the  destruction  of  the  few  remains  of  the  old  venerable  constitution 
of  the  German-Roman  empire;  the  suppression  and  oppression  of  the 
^**Ucr  princes,  &c.,  the  increase  of  their  territories  by  the  spoliation  and 
'"^orpontion  of  the  adjacent  counties,  baronies,  bishoprics,  abbics,  &c. — 
*^  they  believed  the  crowns  they  had  gained  sat  firmly  enough  upon 
^  heads ;  then  they  applied  to  the  people ;  then  they  for  the  first  time 
"S^ia  remembered  that  there  existed  a  German  people  which  was  to  be 
'''*'^ ;  for  by  the  people  alone  the  enemy  could  be  vanquished.     The 
^7  (acblaaen)  princes  knew  very  well  by  what  means  the  German  nation 
^^  be  endowed  with  a  power  of  action  and  a  love  of  self-sacrifice  able 
®^^n»ine  all  the  obstacles  in  the  world.     It  was  freedom,  the  unity 
^o  German  nation,  which  they  proclaimed.    As  at  the  stroke  of  a 
'^^  rod  armies  of  national  warriors  sprung  up.    The  German  nation 
"'"^^ished — ^the  fatherland  was  saved.      Full  of  confidence,  the  nation 
^^  ^pected  the  realization  of  the  boldest  promises.     Could  the  princes, 
-    *'  wch  devotedness,  break  their  words  ?     They  could.     Kings  need 
.  ^^  words.     What  they  promised  in  the  moment  of  need  to  the 
*r*^i>»  was  only  a  joke.    When  in  France,  a  Louis  was  re-inthroned; 
Tt^*^  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  planned  a  second  time  his  battles ; — then  the 
^*^y-fottr*  holy  fathers  sat  together  in  the  Imperial  town  of  Vienna,  to 

(^  The  Doke  of  Hesse-Homburg,  as  we  said  before,  did  not  become  a  meinl)er  of 
Di^J^onfedeFation  before  1817 ;  deducting  him  and  the  four  free  towns  from  the 
C^^-nine  members  quoted  above,  we  get  thirty-four  princes  for  the  time  of  the 

■  of  Vienna; — a  calculation  far  too  exact  to  have  entered  the  head  of  a 

I  nvolntionist. 
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decide — ^how  to  awiid  the  nation  lit  holy  right  N-Oh»  no,  aont  of  the 
thirty-four  thought  of  that, — no,  to  decide  what  share  of  the  booty  each 
should  retain  for  himself.  After  much  quarreling  and  dispnting  they  nettled 
at  last  the  present  division  of  Germany.  Ilus  was  a  diflcnlt  piece  of 
work.  The  princes  had  done  enough,  or  did  not  erery  man  know  whoaa  tiib- 
jecthewas?  Could  a  German  wish  for  higgler  happiness)  In  scvcnl  alatct 
the  people  seemed  to  have  expected  more.  The  people,  weary  of  wailaig 
longer,  murmured.  But  even  for  this  the  prinoss  and  their  aunlslry 
knew  a  remedy.  The  subjects  were  instructed  that  they  should  be  intoned 
with  constitutions.  It  is  superfluous  to  characterize  these  miserable  patch- 
works. The  transactions  of  the  constitutional  chambers  riiow  dearly 
enough  that  with  these  constitutions  the  nation  was  only  to  be  faiUed 
asleep — the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  to  be  lowered. 

"  But  worthless  as  these  constitutions  have  shown  themsdves  until 
now,  because  the  princes,  in  spite  of  them,  could  do  what  they  liked,  your 
new  master  has  already  convinced  you  that  he  cannot  even  bear  that  sha- 
dow of  populsr  right,  and  consequently  has  shown  himself  a  downri^ 
despot.  All  Germany  is  indignant  at  the  impudence  with  which  this 
unmannered  warrior  has  overturned,  without  any  reason,  the  conatitotion 
of  Hanover,  to  replace  it  by  his  will, — gross  arbitrariness. 

"  The  German  patriots  now  look  with  anxious  expectation  upon  the 
people  of  Hanover.    They  do  not  believe,  that  you  can  silently  bow  under 
the  yoke  of  this  Prussian  soldier,  under  the  Russian  knout.     No»— they 
hope  on  the  contrary  to  see  you  rise, — they  hope  that  you  will  combiae 
your  strength  to  throw   this  ignominy  from  you.    The  fate  of  Ger- 
many is  in  your  hands.    Consider  it,  ye  youths,  ye  men  of  Hanover! 
The  call  of  freedom  is   for  you  I    The  day  of  battle  is  come  I     Innu- 
merable hearts   beat  for  you!     Thousands  and  thousands  are  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,— for  the  destruction  of 
tyranny.    Declare  yourselves  unconditionally  for  the  republic,  as  your 
oppressors  declare   themselves  for  unconditional  despotism!     Declare 
yourselves  for  a  German  republic,— and  whole  armies  will  grow  out  of  the    s 
earth  and  join  your  ranks.  The  people  of  England  and  France  will  applaud  J 
and  assist  you  in  your  attempt.    The  people,  inflamed  by  your  example,  ^ 
will  rise  even  down  to  the  Alps,  and  flock  to  you.  On  then !  discharge  this^ 
duty,  this  great  and  glorious  duty  of  yours,  which  is  facilitated  so  mucfa^ 
by  your  geographical  position.     Discharge  the  duty  which  the  finger  oA 
God  points  out  to  you.     Lift  the  shield  of  freedom  for  Germany's  rege^  t 
neration  I   Give  the  first  impulse  to  tlie  mighty  will  of  a  people !   Ptepar^^ 
yourselves  for  the  thanks  of  the  mart}TS  of  freedom  whose  chains  an£^ 
prisons  you  will  break  1     Prepare  yourselves  for  the  thanks  of  the  Gennai^c. 
nation  !     Rise,  and  the  old  venerable  free  Germany  will  rise  glorioosF^ 
from  her  grave !     Raise  the  shield  of  freedom,  and  a  hallelujah  of  tb  ^ 
nations  will  rebound  from  the  heavenly  vault  before  which  tyranny  wi*  ^^ 
turn  pale  and  fall  into  the  dust !  I 

"  God  be  with  you  and  govern  you ! ! " 

This  document  is  less  ridiculous  than  it  might  ap] 
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at  first  view.    There  are  words  in  it  which  point  out  very 
deariy  the  way  to  its  author.    ''  The  old  venerable  German- 
Roman  empire.'*    It  was  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Germany 
when  it  was  buried.    Gorres  wrote  its  funeral  sermon  in  a 
way  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  best  satire  of 
Horace.    Vo  quote  only  a  few  instances  of  the  many  absur- 
ditiea  current  in  the  Holy  Empire.    In  the  free  town  of 
Erlangen  they  had  a  law^  by  virtue  of  which  no  man  could 
be  invested  with  a  public  function  whose  Christian  name 
was  P^ter.     In  several  places  the  corporation  elected  the 
mayor  by  putting  their  beards  on  a  round  table  at  which 
fhey  8at|  and  placing  a  small  animal  which  moves  above  the 
human  intelligence  in  the  midst  of  it^  at  an  equal  distance 
fiom  all  the  beards  of  the  candidates ;  and  happy  he  whose 
beard  it  selected!  he  was  mayor.    In  Worms^  the  mayor^ 
one  day^  staying  out  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  nine  at 
night,  his  wife  ran  in  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  mansion- 
house  to  hear  what  had  happened  to  him.     Her  husband  sat 
there  alone  in  the  hall^  immovable  and  half  dead  with  hunger. 
**  But,  husband,  why  do  you  not  come  home  ?'*  said  she.  "  I 
eannot,^  answered  his  lordship  gravely,  ^'  because  the  mace- 
"bearer  who  has  to  precede  me  is  not  here.'*     So  they  went 
into  all  directions  after  the  mace-bearer.     Afler  ah  hour's 
search  they  found  him  in  a  wine  house,  dead-drunk.     Wliat 
to  do  ?     He  could  not  hold  himself  upon  his  legs,  and  still 
less  could  he  have  held  his  mace.     So  they  bound  his  mace 
between  his  arms,  and  four  men  bore  him,  thus  enabling  the 
mayor  to  go  home,  who  else  would  have  been  obliged  to  sit 
at  the  mansion-house  until  his  mace-bcarer  had  slept  himself 
sober  again.    In  the  free  imperial  village  of  Zell-Hormersbach, 
they  once  hung  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  who  had  stolen  a 
penny  loaf,  in  order  not  to  allow  their  right  of  hanging  to  lie 
dormant  for  too  long  a  period,  &c.  &c.     There  is  only  one 
man  in  all  Germany  who  could  regret  the  ^^  old  venerable 
constitution  of  the  Romish  empire,'^  and  this  is  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  under  that  constitution  was  the  supreme  head 
of  all  Germany. 

^  The  wily  princes.^'  We  have  spoken  to  a  great  many 
German  malcontents,  but  whenever  they  chose  to  put  an 
epithet  before  their  princes,  it  was  one  just  the  opposite  of 
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*'  wily.'*  There  are  no  wily  princes  in  Grermany^  but  wily 
ministers ;  such  a  one^  for  instance^  is  Prince  Mettemich, 
who  is  accustomed  to  attribute  all  the  merit  of  bis  actbns  to 
the  emperor;  he  himself  being  as  invisible  as  a  soul  in  the 
emperor,  who  is  his  body. 

"  Kings  need  not  keep  their  words.*'  These  are  the  very 
expressions  by  which  MacchiaveUi  terminates  a  chapter  in 
his  *^  Principe,'^  entirely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  thia  sub^ 
ject.  And  Frederic  of  Prussia,  in  his  refutation  of  Maochia- 
velli,  has  again  a  whole  chapter  on  the  question,  ^^si  lea  rois 
sont  obliges  de  tenir  leur  parole.**  It  would  not  be  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  diplomacy  to  pretend  that  the  popular  pro- 
clamation of  "  Young  Germany**  betrayed  rather  an  anti-revo- 
lutionary turn  of  expression.  Whoever  its  author  be,  he  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  it ;  for  barring  his  somewhat  inflated  style, 
which,  however,  may  have  been  deliberately  adopted,  and  the 
horribly  long  period  at  the  beginning,  (which  is,  however,  an 
ordinary  feature  of  the  German  Kanzlei-style,  and  not  at  all 
rare  in  documents  which  are  issued,  for  instance,  by  the  Au- 
strian chancery)  the  whole  first  paragraph  of  the  Proclamation 
is  an  excellent  and  condensed  exposition  of  historical  facts. 
Just  as  the  writer  describes  the  behaviour  of  the  princes  at 
first,  just  so  the  Rhenish  Confederation  acted  under  Napo- 
leon. And  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was  Prussia  certainly 
which  showed  itself  excessively  anxious  of  securing  a  good 
part  of  the  boot^\  And  as  to  what  he  says  about  constitutions 
which  permitted  the  princes  to  do  as  they  liked,  this  is  the 
very  argument  of  which  we  have  made  good  use  in  the  first  part 
of  our  paper.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the 
writer  succeeded  in  his  first  paragraph,  in  which  facts  were 
to  be  exposed ;  and  miserably  failed  in  the  concluding  one, 
where  he  wanted  to  make  an  appeal  to  sentiments,  to  feeling. 
Here  he  had  nothing  at  his  service  but  signs  of  intern^tion 
and  exclamation,  placed  behind  maimed  and  cold  sentences. 

All  the  members  of  Young  Germany,  as  we  said  before, 
had  been  driven  away  firom  Switzerland,  and  carried  to  En- 
gland at  the  end  of  last  year.  They  were  in  all,  as  a  person 
who  counted  them  assured  us,  forty-five ;  most  of  whom  are, 
since  the  month  of  May,  in  the  United  States.  To  represent 
them  a  printed  paper  was  not  thought  sufficient.    So  in  want 
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fl  German  to  represent  Young  Germany,  they  took  an 

Iianj  M.  Mazzini,   who  is  supposed  to  have  originated 

liung  Germany  in  imitation  of  his  Young  Italy.     But  M. 

icztnij  who  by-the-bye  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

iters  of  present  Italy,  sat  quietly  here  in  London  fx^cupied 

Ih  liternrj'  researches.     As  they  could  not  send  him,  they 

it  some  other  papers,  in  which  the  appearance  and  features 

M.  Mazzini  were  most  minutely  described.    At  the  same 

ie  II is  Majesty  received  due  notice  that  M.  Mazzini  was 

iially  wandering  tlirough  Hanover  and  preaching  revolu- 

and  insurrection  in  the  Italiaji  hmguage  to  the  Low- 

Ich    peasants  of  East-Friesland.    His  Majesty  swallowed 

likewise  as  if  it  were  gospel  truth;  and  all  his  bailiffs  and 

^icemen  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  ^tipialement  of 

dangerous  man  who   excited  his  German  peasants  by 

king  Italian  to  them ;  and  all  were  enjoined  to  have  a 

Irhfiil  eye  on  the  dangerous  conspirator^  and  to  bring  him 

or  alive  to  Hanover. 

Our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  we  exaggerate  or  invent : 

the  fiict  stood  in  the  German  papers,  and  passed  likewise  into 

^nreral  of  our  own  about  four  weeks  ago, 

^■A.  link  is  wanting  between  these  intimidations  and  the  letters- 

^hent  which  foHowedj  but  with  a  little  knowledge  of  Prince 

Hetteniich^B  pobcy  we  may  supply  it  hypothetically.      The 

greatest  part  of  the  German  nobility  are  in  the  interest  of 

Aint^  Mettemich,  and  for  very  good  reasons.     At  the  Con- 

^fess  of  Vienna,  all  the  princes,  without  exception,  wanted  to 

deprive  the  so-called  mediatised  nobility  of  their  privileges 

-sions.     This  class  comprised  all  those  who,  being 

members  of  the  llomish  empire,  did  not  regain  their 

Ifereignty  in  1815,  but  became  subjects  of  a  sovereign  mem- 

'  of  the  new  German  Confederation,     They  form  at  present 

principal  strength  of  the  upper  chambers  in  constitutional 

fiy.     It  was  singly  through  the  assistance  of  Prince 

itttcrnich  that  they  were  enabled  to  retain  some  very  con- 

erable  privileges.     Besides  this,  he  managed  to  cancel  all 

feir  debts  by  throwing  the  obligation  of  paying  them  on 

pir  new  lieges.     Thus,  for  instance,  a  prince  of  Isenburg 

I  90,CXX>/.  of  debts,  far  more  than  the  value  of  all  of  his  pos- 

sioua*    The  burden  fell  upon  the  Grand-Duke  of  Darm- 
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Btadt ;  and  thus  dOflOOl.,  with  fieveral  other  lums  of  n  mwSkr 
detcription^  figure  to  the  present  day  in  the  publie  debt  «( 
Hesse-Darmstadt. 

The  German  nobility  are  in  the  interest  of  Prince  Mettar- 
nich  completely ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  higUy^plaoed 
nobleman  in  Hanover  assisted  Prince  Mettemich  in  hia  sohMia 
on  King  Ernest.  If  such  a  nobleman  was  wantingi  Prinos 
Mettemich  had  still  at  his  disposal  a  confidential  envoy 
whom  he  could  despatch  with  a  secret  mission  to  Hanover. 
Now  imagine  such  a  man  just  entering  the  cabinet  of  His 
Majesty,  when  terror-struck  with  the  machinationa  ci  tba 
forty-five  young  Qermons  in  America^  and  the  promenades 
of  M.  Mazzini  through  Hanover,  and  telling  him,  ''We  were 
''  not  quite  of  Your  Majesty^s  opinion  four  weeks  ago  |  but  we 
"  see  now  that  the  revolutionary  anarchists  are  at  work ;  any 
''  concession  you  should  make  now  would  appear  as  one  forced 
'^  fi?om  you  through  fear.  The  dignity  of  monarchy  requires 
'^  that  you  turn  upon  them,  and  show  resolution/^ 

We  cannot  guarantee  that  such  were  exactly  the  words  in 
which  King  Ernest  was  caught ;  but  in  want  of  more  positive 
information,  we  dare  at  least  affirm  what  was  the  resolution 
he  was  brought  to.  He  again  issued  letters-patent,  dated  the 
Ist  of  November,  which  run  thus : 

"  Royal  I^tters-Patent  of  the  Ist  of  November,  1837. 

"  Ernest  Augustus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  &c.  (as  above). 

"  By  our  letters-patent  on  our  accession,  dated  the  5th  of  July,  this 
year,  we  announced  to  our  faithful  subjects  our  royal  intentions  to  sobmit 
to  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  examination  the  question  whether,  and  how 
far,  changes  must  be  made  in  the  Constitution  of  the  26th  of  September, 
1 833,  or  whether  the  Constitution  should  be  restored  to  the  same  footing 
on  which  it  was  before  the  said  year.  Our  faithful  subjects  may  be  con- 
vinced  that  we  have  sought,  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  sacred  duty  dear  to  our 
paternal  heart,  to  give  the  most  careful  attention  in  this  investigation  to 
all  the  interests  to  be  consulted,  and  that  our  wishes  have  been  constantly 
directed  to  the  welfare  and  contentment  of  our  faithAil  subjects.  That 
investigation  being  ended,  we  hasten  to  acquaint  our  faithful  subjects  with 
our  resolutions. 

"  We  eannoi  consider  the  Constitution  of  1833  as  in  law  binding  nt;  it 
was  made  in  a  manner  totally  invalid. 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  States,  according  to  the  letters-piUent 
of  December  7*  1819*  in  their  letter  to  the  cabinet  ministry  of  April  30, 
1831,  proposing  the  introduction  of  a  constitution,  laid  down  the  princi- 
ple that  eo  important  a  work  could  be  actomplUM  only  by  Me  \ 
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oC  the  King  and  the  E»taie»,  The  government  adopted  this 
prieapki  eonaaqiieiitly  the  question  wae  not  of  a  conttitation  to  hf  given 
kf  At  King,  but  of  one  to  be  introduced  6y  a  compact  between  the  King 
udtheJSatatee. 

"But the  principle  of  a  joint  co-operation  was  violated  in  several  points. 
For  Mieml  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Estates, 
relitire  to  tiia  new  constitutionj  did  not  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
royil  fovenunent  i  but  it  was  promulgated  by  the  King  on  the  36th  Sep- 
toibtt,  1833«  with  the  changes  which  the  government  judged  to  be  ne- 
conry  and  iiscftil«  without  their  having  been  first  communicated  to  the 
Gisinl  Assembly  of  the  Estates,  and  approved  by  them. 

"  It  ii^  therefore,  evident  that  the  unanimou$  co-operation  of  the  Sove- 
rdgi  sad  the  Estates  was  wanting  with  respect  to  those  points  contained 
iatkiMW  Conatittttion,  by  which  tk»  CoiutUutitm  qflSig,  which  had  HU 
tkm  km  ntogniaad  a»  in  fffwciiv  operation,  was  to  be  abolished. 

"  Ths  manner  of  introducing  the  Constitution  evidently  contains  an 
Mtntl  liolation  of  the  positive  enactment  of  Article  56  of  the  final  act  of 
tbe  Vienna  Congress  of  1820.  fiut  the  Constitution  is  not  only  invalid, 
ud,  €cuiseqnently»  not  binding  upon  us,  generally  speaking,  when  its 
origia  is  considered  i  but  it  contains  several  enactments  and  decisions 
wliich  appear  as  perfectly  invalid,  and  not  binding  upon  us,  because  they 
^^7  prejudice  our  rightt  aa  a  collateral^  and  even  essentially  impair  our 
^^9^  09  a  Bovereign, 

"Batthe  want  of  validity  inherent  in  the  Constitution  has  not  been 
''"^ed  by  a  recognition  of  it  on  our  part  i  for  we  have  publicly 
T^'^'^  our  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  and  repeatedly  refused  to 

^ow,  as  we  do  not  consider  the  Constitution  as  valid  and  binding 
■jpou  1^^  ^g  cannot  treat  in  any  way  with  Estates  convolced  by  virtue  of 
^  Constitution  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  new  one. 

'^Uiider  these  circumstances  we  thought  it  our  duty  on  the  30th  of 
/^bcr  this  year  to  diseolve  the  General  Assembly  of  the  States  prorogued 
J  ^^  on  the  29th  of  June;  and  now  hereby  declare  that  the  legal  authority 
^'*«  CooMtUution  Iff  the  2Cth  September,  1833,  it  henceforth  extinct.  It 
'y^'^ly  follows  from  the  ceasing  of  the  said  Constitution,  that  the^eiie- 
.    ^^d  promneial  Constitution,  which  was  in  force  till  its  promulgation, 

^^^^in  restored. 
,       In  order,  however,  to  prevent  any  injurious  consequences,  we  are  in- 
Tl^'^tJ,  by  affection  for  our  beloved  subjects,  freely  to  declare  that  the 
r^^tion  of  the  Constitution  shall  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
^^^itf  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  promulgated  since  its  publication ;  that, 
f^e  contrarg,  these  laws  and  ordinances  shall  retain  their  fitll  power  and 
^^itf  till  theg  shall  have  been  abolished  in  a  legal  wag. 
*   Likewise,  the  mode  qf  administering  the  affairs  qf  the  country  shall  e-r 
''^^^ti  wholly  unchanged,  till  we  shall  judge  alterations  in  it  to  be  neces- 
'^'V  or  advisable. 
**  Now  as  the  hitherto  existing  Constitution  is  declared  by  us  to  bo 
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abolished,  it  follows  of  course  that  all  persons  iu  the  royal  i 
whom  we  meantime  confidently  expect  the  most  pooctnal  fiilfilniwit  aj 
our  commands,  are  fully  released  from  their  oaths  to  the  ConslitvtluiB. 
We,  however^  hereby  expressly  declare,  that  they  are  relieve^  ftoi*.  tibii 
part  of  their  official  oath. 

''  Now  though  we  cannot  recognise  the  Constitution  of  1833,  vw  an 
very  willing  to  complete  and  more  accurately  to  fix,  in  several  pouit%,  kf 
new  regulations,  the  Constitution  which  was  in  force  till  1833.       /, 

*'  But  in  order  to  accomplish  in  a  valid  manner  this  important  oljaek, 
which  we  have  so  much  at  heart,  we  have  resolved  imwudSmitlf  fo  < 
and  to  communicate  our  proposals  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  1 
of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  royal  letters-patent  of  7tli  DeoevWr. 
1819,  which  were  in  full  activity  till  the  introduction  of  the  Conttitation 
which  we  have  now  abolished.  Animated  by  the  lively  wish  immcdiaUly 
to  removci  as  far  as  possible,  all  doubts  which  might  arise,  we  vnlX  ac- 
quaint our  faithful  subjects  with  some  outlines  of  the  many  proposali 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Estates  of  1819,  immediately  on  their  as- 
sembling, for  their  approbation  and  adoption. 

"  1.  From  the  resources  of  our  domains,  the  legal  relation  of  which  ii 
firmly  established  by  family  laws  and  custom,  we  intend,  according  to  re- 
gulations hereafter  to  be  adopted,  to  advance  such  sums  for  the  public  ex- 
penditure as  shall  convince  our  faithful  people  that  (as  is  besides  manifesi 
from  the  remission  of  taxes  which  we  intend)  we  do  not  think  of  increaumi 
the  burdens  of  our  beloved  subjects. 

"  We  shall  communicate  to  our  faithful  Estates  which  are  to  be  cob* 
voked  our  resolutions  on  this  head. 

"2.  To  avoid  the  anniiaZ meetings  of  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
in  fact,  impede  the  government  by  their  long  duration,  we  shall  propose 
that  they  shall  be  convoked  only  once  in  three  years,  and  that  their  ses- 
sions shall  then  be  no  longer  in  general  than  three  months. 

"  It  will,  however,  depend  on  our  judgment  to  convoke  an  extraordiaar^^ 
assembly  of  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom  during  the  three  years'  interval. 

"3.  The  provincial  assemblies  shall  have  subjects  suitable  to  discussion 
laid  before  them,  as  we  shall  determine,  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  hi- 
therto been  done.  Laws,  however,  which  relate  to  the  taxes  and  inatitu* 
tions  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  subjects  which,  according  to  our  decision,  re- 
quire general  legislative  enactments,  and  cannot  be  left  for  provincia 
legislation,  belong  to  the  operations  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Estatei 
of  the  kingdom. 

"  This  will  essentially  contribute  to  curtail  the  sittings  of  the  Genera 
Assembly,  and  thereby  the  real  interest  of  our  faithful  subjects  will  b< 
promoted.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  our  faithful  subjects  will  recognisi 
in  these  slight  outlines  of  the  future  Constitution  our  earnest  endeavours 
to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  hindrance  to  the  government  and  thi 
administration,  which  arose,  and  arose  necessarily,  from  the  Constitntioa 
of  2Gth  September,  1833. 

"  If  in  the  new  Constitution  the  rights  of  the  King  and  the  Estates  tm 
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Ml  is  a  nitable  numncr,  and  if  in  this  manner  the  basia  of  the  genaine 
GoMa  Bonaichical  conatitation  is  consolidated,  the  welfare  of  our  faith- 
firi  labJKtB  moat  necessarily  be  advanced. 

"  As  Bodiing  is  so  pleasing  to  oar  paternal  heart  as  to  diminish  as  far 
ss  posNble  thcf  burdens  of  our  beloved  subjects,  it  affords  us  very  especial 
jof  Ibt  the  state  of  the  finances  will  allow  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  as 
cirifaiwityeftr. 

"  We  accordingly  announce  to  our  faithful  subjects  that  we  have  re- 
•oHcd  1$  iAaietfram  ike  It/  of  July,  1838,  tht  tax  on  perMotta  and  iradeg  hy 
fie  101^100,000  doiiartper  ojiaiiiii.  Wc  shall  communicate  the  details 
to  ov  faithful  EsUtes. 

"As we  set  the  highest  value  on  the  love,  the  confidence,  and  the  de* 
vM  ittachment  of  our  beloved  subjects,  the  manifold  proofs  that  we 
teieneeived  of  them  aince  our  accession  have  filled  us  with  sincere  joy, 
■ai  wc  truly  express  to  our  faithful  people  our  unbounded  gratitude  for 
tkoB.  In  an  the  parts  of  our  kingdom  that  we  have  hitherto  had  occa- 
■ioa  to  visit,  we  have  received  proofs  of  probity  and  attachment,  and  found 
t^  loyalty  and  fidelity  which  the  Hanoverians  have,  from  time  imme- 
■orid,  dierished  for  their  sovereigns,  and  which  they  maintained  in  so 
1^  a  degree  during  the  French  occupation. 

"  This  has  made  an  impression  on  our  minds  too  profound  ever  to  be 
cfMai;  and  our  faithful  subjects  may  be  assured,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
oirfediflgs  for  them  are  those  of  a  father  for  his  children,  and  that  wc 
^  taken  the  unalterable  resolution  to  do  everything  that  the  Constitu- 
^  on  establish  in  such  a  manner  that  the  old  confidence  between  the 
I  and  his  people  may  be  more  and  more  strengthened,  which  ill- 
1  persons  have  of  late  years  endeavoured  to  destroy ;  but  we  have 
^  eoavinced,  (the  Almighty  be  thanked  for  it !)  from  the  sentiments  that 
""vvbecn  manifested  to  us  since  our  accession,  that  wc  possess  the  con- 
^'^^nce  of  our  subjects,  whose  happiness  will  be  the  constant  object  of 
^  Bost  xealous  endeavours. 

"  We  hope  that  evil-minded  persons,  who  preserve  selfish  objects, 
^'thoM  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  will  never  reduce  us  to 
^  ^lancholy  necessity  of  causing  the  entire  rigour  of  the  laws  to  be 
*Mied  to  them. 

.  "  Given  in  our  capital  city  of  Hanover,  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
*^  ^^  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  the  first  of  our 

(Signed)  "  ERNEST  AUGUSTUS. 

(Counter-signed)  "  G.  VON  SCHELE." 

^^fmo9erittn  Gaxette,  Nov.  4,  1837. 

[The  passages  in  italics  are  so  distinguished  in  the  original.] 

1^  **Ue  letters-patent  were  not  published  before  the  4th  of 
^*^^mber,  on  which  day  they  appeared  in  the  Hanoverian 
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Gaasette.  Was  this  a  new  insult  ?  On  that  very  day,  Ait 
4th  of  November^  1813,  the  Duke  of  Cumbrrlotid  fMide  hit 
entry  into  the  city  of  Hanover,  amidst  the  acclamar  fa 

whole  people,  who  hailed  his  arrival  as  the  sigrvui  M.ir 

delivery  from  the  French,  whose  troops  still  occupied  the 
soil  of  Hanover.  Towns  and  villages  were  laid  in  ashes,  the 
soil  was  crimsoned  with  Hanoverian  blood*  For  what  purpose 
did  the  fathers  send  their  sons  to  death  ?  Wliat  recompaiit 
did  the  people  receive  for  the  sacrifices  and  misery  by  which 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland^  on  the  4  th  of  November,  wasenaWtd 
to  enter  Hanover  ? 

It  would  be  useless  to  examine  the  legrality  of  the  measure 
as  a  mei'cly  Hanoverian  question,  or  one  between  the  people 
of  Hanover  and  their  sovereign. 

If  examined  in  this  mode,  be  the  measure  legal  or  not,  there 
is  no  way  of  arbitration  left  for  the  disputing  parties  but  tiial 
which  was  resorted  to  by  the  French  when  Charles  X*  pub- 
lished hts  ordinances. 

The  legality  of  this  measure  is  a  question  at  issue  betwi!en 
King  Ernest  and  the  Diet,  and  it  is  upon  the  fedemtive  fegis- 
lation  that  he  based  the  only  urgument  which  he  was  able  to 
put  forth.  Let  us  place  this  argument  in  all  its  force  bdbfv 
our  readers. 

**  The  General  Awembly  of  the  Statct » in  a  letter  to  the  <  ry 

of  April  30,  1831,  laid  down  Hie  principle  that  the  new  iiM  M 

be  accomptisbed  by  the  unanimous  cooperation  of  the  King  ami  Uir  r  - 
tatea.  But  several  of  the  proposala  roade  hy  the  General  Asaeiubly  gi  the 
States  relatiTe  to  tbe  conatitutioQ  did  not  receive  the  royat  aandioi^  ami 
the  King  promulgated,  on  the  26th  of  September  1&33.  the  cocjLfttittitiiia 
with  changes  which  had  not  been  communicated  to  antl  approved  by  the 
Estates.  The  manner  of  introducing  the  constitution  iviu  therefore  a  %io* 
lation  of  Article  56  of  the  Vienna  Congteas  of  1820*" 

And  what  says  this  article  ? — **  Existing  Constitutions  cmi 
only  be  changed  in  Verfassungsmamgm  JVe^e/^  in  a  constitti- 
tional  manner. 

'^The  royal  letters-patent  of  the  /th  of  December,  1819,**  it 
18  said  ex])res8ly  in  the  lucubration  ofKing  Ernest,  *Sverc  in  full 
ttctivit)'  till  the  introduction  of  the  new  coui^titullon  ;**  tb«i  i*- 
to  »ay,  until  September  20, 1 833*    Consequently  in  April  1 83 1 
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\  ftdiAtyi  ftiid  p«joeBdiiig$  gf  the  Estate*  were  tQ  be  ronform- 
\ !-*'■  \f^ cotuvtiiuiion of  \8lii.     By  this  (i  mi 

tine  KittUtai  iiml  ooly  a  cx>n»iiltative  vote ;  they  coiild  uut  pass 
i«dc>li4lioii»^  but  »iiti»>ly  ttsndcr  advice  or  requci^ta  to  the  CroM  n* 
And  II  '^  1^*  \\  «ucli  an  assembly  writes  to  the  tniDistry 

in  t9  bo  CMriHAli  I  Li  J'  -A  riintl.iiTjental  law  by  which  tiie  King, 
wha  luwi  lu'cii  iibsuhUe  uMul  that  moment,  is  to  lose  uU  the 
rif-bla  of  •overtii^ty  1  A  kUig  deprived  of  righta  by  a  law 
pMs*  t  '  !  i  V       Itich  had  no  leg^ialativc  power — and 

wl  »  ;    '    i;     '    '>y  a  mere  ktter  written  tu  the  mini- 

«l]y  uf  Hanover — w  hat  a  tissue  of  absurdities  1 

'  *"*  ;*  111  1   -  "  i^  i    "    ^    r  sttidj  ^^  was  not  to  be  given 

-   _        I      I  I    iiwa8«<^^givenbytheKijig, 

it  wfta  not  valid,  because  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
iildtfaltve  con  !  f  I  >n.  In  Hi  fl  il  Act  of  1820  it  is  ex- 
pMtij  said:  lemianci  i  j  aiou,  with  the  exception 

'^  qflbe  four  free  Iowas,  consisting  of  »Qvereign  princes^  the 
*' politicml  powers  of  the  state  mast  remain  unitr  i  i  'le  head 
**  of  ibc  state;  and  the  »uvereign  can^  by  a  con >>  u  n^  only 
^  ht  boand  to  Ihc  cooperation  of  the  Estates  in  the  exercise  of 
deUmnined  rights  of  his/*  In  a  subsequent  law^ 
ittigated  the  I6th  of  August,  1824^  it  is  mkli  ''  In  all 
such  Mtates  of  the  confederation  where  constitutions  are  in 
forcCf  the  Diet  baa  to  watch  lest  the  monarchical  principle 
undergo  any  violation,  and  that  it  be  preserved  in  full  in- 
tegrity.'* 

Tlie  Prince,  according  to  the  federative  constitution,  is  a 
^^Tcrrign  monai*ch,  in  whom,  by  principle,  all  the  political 
^jowem  and  rights  of  the  states  are  concentrated.     But  such 
tortious  of  his  power  as  do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
^%he  pi^rogatives  of  monarch) ,  he  is  permitted  to  dispose  of,  as 
^>f  a  pmpcrty  of  his  own,  and  to  depute  to  his  subjects,  who  by 
Tius  act  do  not  receive  the  unlimited  exercise  of  them,  but 
<inly  a  limited  one,  whicli  subjects  tlie  exercise  to  the  coopera- 
tion and  sanction  of  Uie  sovereign. 

U  is  midcnt  that  a  German  constitution  can  in  its  origin 

Q(yt  be  considered  aa  a  compact  bet^  een  the  sovereign  and  hit 

|iii|]j|ectfl,  because  all  the  political  rights  being  concentrated 

t  the  sovereign,  the  subjects  can  have  no  rights  of  their  own, 

md  i  oompact  presupposes  rights  in  both  contracting  parti««t 

y2 
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They  can  only  have  such  rights  as  the  prince  is  pissed  to  1 
stow  on  them.     They  do  not  get  righte  belbm  the  con  slit 
tioii  has  been  allowed*     Any  German  constitution,  ac 
to  the  federative  legielationj  therefore  can  only  be  a 
benefit  of  the  Prince,  in  one^x^rd  mte  constiiutiom  0ctf 

Let  us  ctdl  the  letters-patent  of  1819  a  constslntioii  gmnti 
to  Hanover,  though  it  does  not  deserve  that  name.    How  i 
it  granted  ?  By  htters-^aient  of  the  King ;  and  letters^iialcnt 
can  only  mean  an  act  emiui ati n     i      i    t ; ,     T^  ;         ,1  cme.     By 
these  letters-patent  the  King  di\     I  f         rtain] 

of  his  rights^  m(  hich  became  vested  rights  in  those  to  ithom 
deputed  them,  and  created  an  obligation  of  H      TC I^ 
those  persons.  If  the  constitution  of  1833,  tl  it         ^    ;  .iia 
any  violation  of  existing  rights,  that  violation  could  only 
upon  those  who  had  them.  Well,  did  the  King  take 
right  of  representation  fn:>m  those  who  hftd  it  before  1  -^ 
in  the  least*    The  King  only  made  more  concesMonsy  and  di* 
vested  himself  of  more  of  hia  prerogatives.     He  extended  tlM^ 
right  of  election  to  the  towns  and  peasants,  whilst  by  the  ie^^^ 
ters-patent  of  1819  it  was  almost  exclusively  in  poeseaaion  oT 
the  nobLhtj%    Could  the  latter  complain  of  a  violation  of  their 
rights?  With  as  much  reason  a  person  whom  we  presented  witii 
a  sovereign  might  cry  out  upon  the  injustice  of  our  gnring^l 
second  sovereign  to  a  second  person.  The  new  Estn  t 
more  rights  than  the  others  had.     They  ohtaineil 
making  laws,  voting  the  budget ;  in  one  word  thev  were  i 
real  deputies  of  tlie  nation ;  and  received  for  the  firat  ttmc 
those  rights^  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  persona  conversiuiij 
with  public  law,  constitute  the  essential  nature  of  a  com 
tional  government.     Did  King  William  by  this  act  hurt  i 
existing  nghta  ?  How  could  he  ?   What  he  gave  wen*  hia  < 
prerogatives,  which  he  had  preserved  until  tliat  moment.  There 
is  only  one  person  who  could  and  did  complain — ^and  that  b 
King  Ernest :  his  inheritance  was  diminiahcd  by  *s  mtich  m     ' 
his  predecessor  had  given  away.   And  under  Uits  plea  heisfta 
complain  alone.     Imagine  now  a  father  who  booked  emery      | 
fiurthing  he  expended,  and  mentioned  every  pefson  to  vbom     i 
he  gave  his  money  \  and  after  his  death  his  son  going  aroumi     I 
to  all  these  persons,  and  reclaiming  from  each  of  them  the     J 
money  he  had  received  from  his  father.  Would  noi  crofy  bgdjf     'I 
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dt^mir  And  why  should  %ve  then  spare  our  iaiigbter 
►  fijog  Ernest)  ^"ho  set^  up  this  very  same  demand  ?  ^  I  am 
to  Agnate^  tnd  I  did  Dot  give  my  consent/^  blubbers  he.  Ob^ 
Italy  Oft  flyB^QAte  1  not  even  a  son !   Prerogatives  are  a  property 
like  money  or  land,  and  the  naturo  of  property  consists  in  the 
\i^  c  of  our  being  entitled  to  dispose  of  it  ao 

:  J  <;i.;  ^Afi  liking, 
I^  ia  tnws  tliejie  are  inalienable  rights  as  well  as  inalienable 
pftipcrty.    Tlie  only  reasonable  way  for  King  Ernest  to  show 
ho  WHS  entitled  to  reclaim  what  King  Wilham  had  given 
ay>  would  have  been  to  prove  that  it  came  under  the  dcscrip- 
!>n  of  inif '  i       "  ^  ^  lights.  But  of  this  point  there  is  not  a  word 
Mid  to  th'  >-patent;  and  how  could  it  be  othennise? 

By  two  articles  of  the  federative  code  wliich  we  transcribed 
|h  *     N*  r    '1     I     :    1  icrhtswhich  it  considered  in- 

1 J      ill  te  the  nature  of  monarcby . 
I  ^Ikl  King  William  give  away  such  rights  ?  All  the  alterations — 
.not  excepting  one  which  King  William  intmduced  into  the 
^?on9litution  proposed  b>^  the  EsUtcSj,  and  about  whicJi  King 
^Smeai  latecs  such  a  tremendoua  cry — were  made  in  a  mo- 
Siafeliioal  aense^  and  bore  upon  the  rejection  of  laws  which 
^^mitild  hav€  limited  the  extent  of  his  prerogatives.  Admire  now 
>  "Sbe  log^c  of  King  Ernest !     King  William  rendered  the  con- 
stitution leas  democratic  than  the  project  of  his  Estates  was. 
^^  And*  for  these  alterations^"  says  King  Ernest,  ^'  I  won^t  have 
the  mutilated  constitution/^     Then  he  wants  a  more  Uberal 
!  ?     He  wants  to  restore  the  old  one  which  is  still  more  il- 
than  that  abolished,  and  in  fact  no  constitution  at  all. 
But  even  this  constitution  is  still  too  libenil  for  liiro ;  for  he 
has  not  simply  abrogated  the  constitution  of  1833  to  restore 
that  of  lfcil9.   No ;  as  it  appears  from  these  specified  items  in 
be  k^ters-patentj  King  Eniest  does  not  want  the  constitution 
'  1819,  but  simply  tlie  Estates  of  181 9>  in  order  to  propose  to 
the  destniction  of  the  constitution  of  1819.     The  Es- 
tlten  of  1819  can  only  tender  advice:  if  they  advise  him  to 
-do  what  he  has  told  them  he  is  wiUing  to  do,  ho  mil  adopt 
ifheir  advice;  it*  they  advise  him  othenvise,  he  may  say,  "  Ad- 
ia  not  binding  u{>on  me,  and  I  shall  now  do  the  job  on 
own  responsibility.*^ 
For  ourselves,  we  venttu*e  to  tender  our  timid  adf?ice  to 
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iKing  Ernest  5  namely^  not  to  count  witJiont  the  I>ict, 
lis  a  special  paragraph  in  the  final  Act,  of  the  followtng 
p  If  a  member  of  the  confederation  requests  the  Diet  * 
I**  rantee  a  constitution  introduced  into  hh  corn^v 

[«*  can  undertake  that  giifirantee,  by  which  it  \k  

[^  to  maintain  the  constitution  upon  a  complaint  of  tfS 

k  jured  {hethciligtcn)  party."     Tlie  constitution  of  1B33 

guaranteed  by  the  Diet — it  is  i>erfectly  useless  for  King  Er 

BOW  to  csontest  its  validity.  He  was  as  much  at  liberty  to  ] 

I  lish  his  letters^pat^nt  as  a  biu*glar  is  to  break  int4)  a  hoi 

[But  in  this  case  as  in  that,  all  is  not  finished  with  the  ' 

tion ;  we  must  likewise  hear  what  the  judge  says  to  it. 

In  England  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  already  bad  1 
I  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted  with  twelve  juryme 
whose  veins  rolled  not  a  drop  of  noble  blood;  but    ' 
true^  he  was  only  a  duke  ;   now  he  is  every  inch  n     -  ^  , 
[Will  have  twenty  instead  of  twelve,  and  all  of  the  purest  1 
I  noblest  blood  in  Germany— the  twenty  ambassadors  (it  thel 
of  Frankfort. 

It  IB  probable,  as  we  have  showti,  that  Prince  Mctter 
indirectly,  by  umlerhand  dealings,  pu  '  T  i* 
in  his  headlong  career.  It  h  a  fact  thai 
the  plundering  nobility  of  Hanover,  to  whose  misruld  tht] 
stitution  of  1833,  by  Bubstituting  a  state  of !  *  t  "  r  i 
arbitrariness,  put  an  end^  have  made  a  ti-«  i 

for  their  own  ends  :  and,  as  we  shall  now  shdw^  PniMtii] 
^  adopted  a  similar  Hnc  of  conduct. 

The  King  of  Hanover  is  married  to  a  Princess  6f  Mfl 
tlenburg-Strelitz,  a  sister  of  the  beautiful  Queen 
) Prussia,  who  during  her  life  directed  her  husband  in  ttllfl 
\  political  actions,  and  who  since  her  death  is  slill  vipjjer 
tin  Ilia  remembrance*     llie  Duchess  of  Cumberland  pa 
►tlie  greatest  part  of  her  life  at  the  Co\irt  of  Berlin,  and  1 
lliusband  had  a  permanent  establishment  there,    Jn  It 
Ibable  that  the  Duke  never  broached  a  woi  ' 
Ito  his  wife  and  to  the  King  of  Prus-sia  ?    Pv 
"of  military  despotism;  and  the  Duke  of  Cuii 
ing  of  his  future  projecta  openly,  could  1 
mcnts  of  the  Court  of  Prussia,     His  scntiiii^  ut,^  ; 
to  them:  and  was  it  not  agreeable  to  him  Co  be  sure  of  I 
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"fjillictioa  of  Pmaitsa  ui  the  execution  of  his  cmtp  d^i^tat  ?  If 
Mil  4ubj<!c<^  rcvolU'd,  the  only  probability  which  perhaps  oo- 
cuiTi^r!  ^1  \\m  at  fimt  was, — had  he  not  the  large  Prussian 
ann  V  4*n'iee  to  overcome  the  ob»tinacy  of  hb  subject*  ? 

Piriaasta,  at  all  events,  had  no  reason  to  be  averte  to  the 
projects  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland*  On  the  contrary^  Pnissia 
beinj?:  ^  <I<*epotic  country,  she  could  not  bat  Hke  to  aec  the 
con.^f  il  institution's  of  the  neighbouring  Hanover, %Thich 

Tvcre  ni  ijitil  example  to  her  own  stibjects,  superseded  by  a 
ranr«  despotic  rule,  in  conformity  to  that  with  which  Pm»8ia*a 
subject*  arc  blessed.  But  the  question  is  not  one  of  disliking 
^nd  liking  :  there  were  interests  at  stake  to  engage  Prussia  to 
drive  King  Ernest  forward. 

Tlic  Absolutists  of  Qermimy,  from  a  similar  reason  to  that 
^Kfhich  made  our  Tories  re-baptizc  themselves  into  Conser- 
^m^Uivea^  ityle  themselves  the  historical  party,  pretending  that 
•iliey  alone  respect  wliat  exists*     But  the  so-called  historical 
party  harb<^urs  just  as  great  schemers  as  the  revolutionaiy 
[jiarty  can  be  said  to  have  ever  contained.    They  have  like* 
^^inae  Ibeir  generfd  principle  of  Rhsolutism ;  and  the  conse- 
^tiencea  of  this  principle  they  would,  if  they  had  the  power, 
^mrsue  over  the  niins  of  all  that  exists.     At  the  head  of  ttila 
^Pirty  was  Duke  Chnrics  of  Mecklenburg,  who  died  about 
'^wo  months  ago^ — a  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Cumberlaudi 
«nd  the  man  who  for  a  long  while  was  at  the  head  of  the 
abinei  of  Berlin. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  character  of  this  party  or  po* 
Ticji  we  have  only  to  compare  It  with  the  policy  of  Prince  Met- 
Tlic  Austrian  Government  has  always  shown  it- 
inexorable  towards  the  popular  principle.     Prince  Met- 
ternich  Im$  only  introduced  a  modification^  not  in  the  sub- 
ce,  hut  in  the  form,  which  may  be  l>est  characterized  in 
words  of  Jonathan  Wild^  '^  to  forgive  no  enemy,  but  to 
cmitjous  and  often  dilatory  in  vengeance/'     Prince  Met- 
r         i!v  out  his  intentions,  and,  like  Prince  Tal- 
language  as  only  good  for  hiding  one's 
iOUg))t«*     A  second  peculiarity  of  his  consists  in  thinking 
means  good  which  lead  to  his  end ;  and  his  ends  are  of  a 
complicated  nature.     He  conspires  with  all  parties;  it 
who  advised  Charles  the  Tenth  to  his  Ordinances  of 
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July,  for  he  M^antcd  freedom  to  be  quashed  at  til 
Italy  and  Gerraany  ;,^nd  it  was  he  who  al90  endeavoured  ttt 
push  on  the  rei  olutionarj-  party ;  for,  beinjz:  lifraid  of  Fmr 
he  wanted  to  weakeu  her  by  internal  dissensiona.  Tlial  he< 
likes  Loub  Philippe  for  hh  rcvohitionary  origin  there  <( 
no  doubt ;  but  he  is  satisfied  with  Louis  Philippe  fiiHr  1 
curbed  the  pubUc  spirit  of  the  nation ;  he  kee^^s  ils  much^ 
possible  on  good  terms  with  him,  because  he  may  aland  j 
need  of  concessions  on  his  part.      On  the  other  hsmd,  he 
opened  an  asylum  to  him  whom  he  calls  the  lawfid  soTcn:y 
of  France,  and  he  refused  an  Austrian  princess  to  tjje  son  i 
Louis  Philippe.    He  does  not  give  up  hb  principles ;  he 
allows  them  to  lie  dormant  for  a  wbilef  when  he  fieeii  no  | 
L.Tourablc  opportunity  of  bringing  them  intc    it'. 

The  behaviour  which  the  other  paily  in   ,     ,      m  rcajK 

to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  will  show  thtir  mode 

Lof  proceeding.    A  princess  of  Mecklenburg  miu*ricd  the  l>i|feH 

|of  Orleans.     The  King  of  Pru.siiia  gave  his  consent,  and  i^ 

aediately  Prince  Charles  retired  fi*onithe  King's  coundL  IIua 

vas  not  enough;  he  spoke  out  at  once  (which  Pn      i    ' 

Iternich  never  docs)  by  publishing  a  pamphlet,  in  ^ 

isnarriage  of  a  German  princess  witli  the  legitimate  off%f 

>f  the  French  King  was  branded  as  a  cowardly  v    ' 

Ithe  revolutionary  principle.     This  pamphlet,  \\\ 

ished  at  full  lengtli  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette^  doea  hone 
[the  personal  chai'acter  of  the  Duke ;  for  absolutism  with 
[was  a  religion,  no  jot  of  which  he  could  be  persuaded  tot 
promise.  The  difference  between  him  and  Prince  MettenJicI 
therefore  tlm :  Prince  Mctternich  acknowledges,  not  rcvu 
ionary  principles,  but  facts, — dilhcultics  to  which  he  ma 
jconccssions  for  the  moment,  reserving  to  liimself  to  rci 
Ithem  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently.    He  fuund  ui>  i 
Ition  to  maiT^'  an  Austrian  princess  to  Uie  SA:>Ulier-kui({  Kn 
lleon ;  but  this  marriage  never  prevented  him  fivm  cc 
[to  ruin  Napoleon.     The  Austrian  school  is  the  prncti* 
[really  historical  school  of  absolutism  and  despotism*  ami  ^ 
Pnissians  are  the  doctrinaires^  or  pedants  of  tli 

It  U  evident  that  persons  who  upon  principL  ..^  „ijt 
cede  the  influence  of  facts  and  circumstances,  might  very  i 
ridvise  the  King  of  Hanover  to  abrogate  a  constitution  wl 
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tky  looked  iipon  it«  a  concesaion  made  to  rc\'olt«    Diike 
Charlca  of  Mecklenburg  was  very  far  from  being  a  person  of 

unliiiii :     ;  I  *  ' !  :  — on  the  contrary,  he  Rencraliy  passed 

for  tJi  I  _        .  id  of  hia  pait>^ :  there  is  only  one  voice 

brcspoet  to  his  character:  he  wits  an  honest  nionj  who  ^cted 
undo-  Uie  c^'  "^^^     f    -•  <  ienc^e  and  eonvictSon  ;  A^ho  al- 

loured  no  T  _  ,  hut  who,  if  in  possession  of  a 

lai^  oofintiy,  would,  like  Frederic  the  Second,  have  made  it 
*'  '  *^  1^  *^^'  r  ^'  ^ife  to  procure  his  subjects  as  much 
i  -ible,  and  to  be  a  **  just  and  mild 
ruicr,^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  acknowledging  the  in- 
fluence of  facts  is  doing  irhat  Don  Quixote  did :  and  the^e 
[>wij>lc,  perfectly  honest,  pertectly  intelligent  (qualities  which 
Don  Quixote  likev^  isc  possessed  m  the  highest  degree,)  in  ad- 
vising King  Ernest  Augustus,  could  only  ad\46e  hitn  to  com- 
mit A  Quixotism. 

Dufcc  Cvharles  is  dead,  it  is  true ;  but  his  party  is  still  all- 
[wiJcrlul  in  Pruswa,  and  still  rules  the  country  under  the  pro- 
*«ttiori  of  its  Iiereditary  prince,  who  is  as  rank  an  absolutist  as 
<=vw  Bake  Charles  was* 

Another  explanation  ti  likely  to  occxir  to  our  readers.   The 

'"l-iiiiportant  point  in  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Prussia  is 

Tim»?jon  of  their  commercial  union.     They  have  extended 

anion,  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  at  the  greatest 

*''*^ifice&,  over  the  greatest  part  of  Germany.    Hanover  is  the 

^'^^ '  ^rtant  German  state  left  without  it.  People  attributed 

'        ^      uo  little  importance  to  the  following  fact,  which  oc- 

^•^t^d  almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 

*"*««»ibcrland  in  Hanover.     M.  de  Kaiiitz,  a  Prussian  envoy, 

^*Hi  until  that  moment  had  resided  at  Cassel,  left  that  town, 

*^H  has  never  since  set  foot  out  of  Hanover,     Besides  him, 

^*^  ived  at  different  inter\*als  persons  invested  with  high 

'       I        or  >\ith  the  special  confidence  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

^*»<l  what  was  the  result? 

^  r       or,  Oldenburg,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  Prussia  have, 

-  1 1:^  very  month  of  December,  concluded  a  commercial 

'^^^on.  This  union  is  as  yet  separate  from  the  general  Prussian 

^^  ^    i   'it  conceived  in  a  spirit  uncommonly  favourable  to  iU 

,  i  w  union,  smuggling,  which  was  carried  on  to  a  large 

'^t^jatou  the  frontiers  of  Hanover,  has  been  rendered  very 
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difficulty  and  the  communications  in  both  h«vc  h^mk  (mtSli* 
tated  by  PnisRia^B  placing  the  town  of  8chlu»selbu?g  (on  the 
T  L-bt  bank  of  the  Wcser,)  in  the  Haiio\'en;  >,  und  Han- 

nover and  Schaumbnrg  placing  several  tciri  ^u?  of  ihcira 
in  the  Prussian  union.  The  first  steps  to  a  eompli^  onkm 
are  made,  Can  it  be  thought  tliat  the  King  of  Hatiox-er  plaeeif 
whole  territories  in  the  Prussian  union  in  exchange  for  Uie 
town  of  Seblussclbiirp:,  with  144  houses  and  904  inhabitants, 
without  ♦^'^  hing  more  from  PniRSia?     Pniasia, 

there  is  u  i         i      bt,  desires  to  persuade  the  Kmgof 

Hanover  to  accede  to  the  commercial  union.  And  in  ofdcrto 
persuade  him,  what  could  Prussia  do  better  than  Rm  ,  ihe. 
King  of  Hanover  in  the  execution  of  a  foolish  act,  wli  1 1  ^  -i 
him  under  the  necessity  of  craving  support  from  Prussia? 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  proti5pr^  of  Prussia, 
this  was  the  very  reason  which  decided  Prince  Mrttemirh 
oppose  him. 

In  order  not  to  wander  too  far  from  the  apparmr  snhjry 
of  our  inquiries,  we  did  not  mention  abo%'e,  when  we  spfrkf 
of  the  Diet,  the  rivality  existing  between  Austria  and  Pr 
This  is  the  place  where  its  nature  and  consequcncr- 
best  explained.  The  policy  of  Austria  is  directed  in 
to  a  similar  object  as  that  she  has  attained  in  Italy:  U> 
bUsh  her  sovereign  rule  over  the  country  without  dispos>o.>- 
ing  the  Princes  of  their  titles  and  possessions.     In  this  object 
Austria  would  Iiave  already  succeeded  but  for  twn  circum- 
stances^— the  fanatical  hatred  which  the  German  natjon  hod 
for  her  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  oppo* 
sition  of  IVussia. 

That  hatred  has  gradually  subsided.  Austria,  since  the  tn^ 
blishment  of  the  Confederation,  has  never  ceased  In  thwart 
and  prevent  the  development  of  consttitutional  fircdom  la 
Germany*  But  this  circumstance  has  escaped  the  notice  oftlM 
majoritj'  of  the  nation,  because  it  has  not  been  done  direcOy, 
but  indirectly,  through  the  Diet,  And  in  all  that  xvnt  done 
by  the  Diet,  Austria  seemed  not  to  do  more  than  Prussia  of 
any  other  German  power  which  had  an  ambassador  at  Frmnk* 
fort.    The  name  of  Ai  r '  '    *    <i  never  1m  '       .. 

these  twenty  years,— it  <  n  co%  err  : 

and  tlius  the  people  at  last  forgot  to  pronounce  the  nape  of 
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whtn  thay  spoke  of  their  opprosiorB,  If  the  people 
^tt  of  a  Cabinet  instead  of  that  of  the  Diet,  they 
1.^  PruAsi&  Wo  Are  here  arrived  At  the  greatest 
ttt  ^  mstlcr^stroke  of  Prince  Metteroich^s  German 
^  1  aU  hift  nsaetjonary  meftnures  he  iavariably  lefl 
ii-  u  :yo  Io  Prussia,  The  Ijook  of  Dr,  Kombst^  men- 
liimed  At  the  hMd  of  our  article,  aUowB  ua  to  look  iato 
the     "    '         1^1  '  ?\ns  of  aeveral  confidential  com- 

iBti!  tween  the  courts  of  Austria  and 

Ptatfui*     When  Ptriuoc   Metternich  thought  the  moment 
waa  0oine  f  '  '       a  blow  by  means  of  the    Diet,   he 

wnHe  a  cws-  u  r  to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  in  which 

hi  cxp<i6od  tlie  st«t«  of  thinga  ao  ably,  that  the  remedy 
tai  Din  *  T  ;  the  very  exposition^  alwaya  leaving  it 
Wcvi'L  i    iom  of  the  Pru&aian  to  devise  the  mea- 

immy  but  calculated  to  stop  the  evil  at  ita  root.  The  letter, 
it  need  not  ■  '  *  "  *ie  did  not  send  by  the  post,  but  by  a 
pmoaon  ^  -  -ncc  he  had  everj'  reason  to  rely.  This 

perBan,  m  the  necessary  conversations  he  had  mih  the  Mi- 
aiitemand  the  King  of  Prussia,  knew  so  well  how  to  instil  tlie 
Kku  of  Prince  Metternich  into  their  eara^  that  they  believed 
tkiy  were  their  own.  This  done,  he  conjured  the  Prussian  Ca- 
to  save  Germany  by  their  wisdom,  and  to  prepare  a  pro- 
of law  to  be  iwsucd  by  the  Diet.    This  was  taking  them 

*  their  weak  »ide,  for  there  posses  seldom  a  day  in  which  the 
t^fciiiflt  docs  not  legislate  by  issuing  a  cabinet  order.  The 
Jwrat  Berlin  haa  3*55  days,  and  365  cabinet  orders.  The  law 
^'  y  made,  and  then  sent  to  Prince  Metternich,  who 
^         x,..  lo  flatter  the  author-vanity  of  the  ministerial  law- 

1  krr-^  ft!  Berlin  by  awarding  the  higfaeat  encomiums  upon 

*  '  production;  and  well  he  could,  for  the  project 
^.  J  k..  ,iA  if  he  had  dictated  it  The  project  of  law  once 
iJudf,  it  was  communicated  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who, 

^Kf  d  ^vitli  the  attention  of  the  two  great  Powers, 

RtI^  ....  unconditional  assent  to  it.  After  him  it  was  com- 
^Hnieated  to  the  Hanoverian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  who 
^'  >f  it  bccnuMc  he  found  it  too  troublesome  to  read 

*■'  i-^Lt  on  it4  Theste  preliminaries  terminated,  tlie  Aue- 
trba  amtMUiAador  proposed  the  new  law  in  the  Diet,  over  which 
^  prtmdei.    If  otie  of  the  eraaller  Princea  ahowed  himself 
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restive^  Prussia  stepped  forth  and  threatened  trim  wUh  her 
troops,  which  ^tood  ready  on  the  Rhine.  They  were  nil 
obliged  to  saj^,  Ay.  In  this  way  all  the  re-acdonary  1  r  '  lie 
Dietj  mthout  one  exception^  have  Ijeen  passed,  lln-  ^  af 
the  law  were  of  Pnissian  manufacture.  The  fnet  was  too  gkw 
rioua  to  be  placed  under  a  bushel  ;  add  to  1 '  "  ' !  i 
witli  which  Prussia  bnUies  the  smaller  print*  .  .  >^oit  | 
why  the  name  of  IVussia  is  nt  the  present  momedl  det« 
by  all  Germonyt 

Prinee  Metternich,  on  the  contrary,  wisely  kept  m  tie 
background,  well  knowing  that  he  left  to  Prus^a  otily  llie 
dangerous  show,  ^hile  tlic  substance  was  for  himself. 

Prussia  is  much  feared  by  the  princes]  of  the  conftfdciTtUoai 
because  Prussia  has  increasedi  and  is  still  willing  to  inc 
its  territory  by  depriving  other  princes  of  thmr  cx>uat 
Austria,  on  the  contrary,  only  desires  to  reduce  tlic  princ 
to  a  state  of  vassalage,  without  depriving  them  of  the  nomin 
sovereignt)^  in  their  land  and  all  the  benefiu  of  a  spl 
income*  The  smallest  princes,  from  reasons  we  have  atated 
above,  are  entirely  in  tlie  interest  of  Austria ;  and  thus  Aua^tria 
has  a  majority  in  the  Diet,  which  Prussia  has  not. 

Austria  has  hkewise  a  strong  party  in  the  niition, 
German  nobihty  is  essentially  in  the  Austrian  interest,  becau 
it  was  Prince  Metternich  who,  at  the  Congress  of  Vicni 
stood  up  in  defence  of  their  privileges.  Prussia  hsis  a  no* 
bility  too,  but  it  is  impoverished.  The  independent  nnbilitj 
of  Prussia,  the  great  landed  proprietors,  have  ceased  it%  i 
they  were  impoverished  and  ruined  by  the  measurea  of  the 
Government,  which  disliked  thr      ^  "  jjy 

pendtnt  body,  which  did  not  i>-  li^f 

and  cabinet  rules. 

Prince  Metteniich  is  very  likely  to  oppose  Kui^ 
because  Prussia  is  likely  to  sustain  him.     And  if  li 
We  have  shown  that  he  is  more  likely  than  Prussia  U>  rcnd^ 
the  Diet  subservient  to  his  \ievvs.     The  Diet,  ;ii   .'V 
have  no  interest  in  defending  King  Ernest;  anu 
trary,  if  they  have  the  wish,  the  Diet  can  only  do  it  by  fMstttJi 
at  defiance  the  pubhc  opinion  of  all  Germany.      Bsv 
Saxony,  Electoral  Hesse  and  Brunswick, — that  is  to  aay  i 
tlie  Estates  who  have  sat  since  the  pubhcation  of  the  farstldr 
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ten-pttcnt  until  the  peesent  moment,— have  passed  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Eling  EmestL  Why  should  the  Diet  brave  pub- 
lic opinkm  tor  an  act  of  folly  which  they  did  not  commit? 
King  Emest  has  met  with  resistance  in  his  own  country.  The 
protestof  the  seven  professors  at  Gottingen  is  an  eventof  the 
greatest  importance.     - 

Gennany  can  boast  but  Kttle  of  its  political  power,  but  it  can 
boast  cf  its  ftsraiy  superiority.    The  most  powerful  aristo- 
cracy of  Germany  are  the  university  professors.  The  protest  of 
Giittingenwas  not  signed  by  political  characters,  but  by  such 
Bcnas^anftil  now,  have  kept  aloof  from  all  interference  in  poli- 
tical queatioBS;    What  had  Ewald,  Gervinus,  and  above  aU  the 
laeQMnr  Grimm,  ever  to  do  with  politics  ?    Jacob  Grimm,  we 
Ittve  no:  hesitatibn  in  saying,  enjoys  the  most  generally  admit- 
teiaad  first  literavy  reputation  of  Germany.  The  universities 
of  Kkl^nd  Leipzig  have  answered  the  call  already,  and  Hei- 
Uborgis'  expected  to  join  them,  by  voting  congratulatory 
riiwca  to  the  seven  jMrofessars.    The  students  have  until 
no»  been  the  political  agitators  of  Gennany ;  they  have  at  all 
^nntt  obeyed  and  revered  their  celebrated  professors. 

The  universities  of  CJermany  are  supreme  tribunals  {Spruek- 
AiBvien),  which  in  certain  cases  give  judgements,  from  which 
^  qipeal  is  allowed.  All  these  addresses  have  therefore  a 
Rd  juidicial  character.    It  is  a  first  sentence  passed  on  King 


Oar  Tory  papers  have  taken  great  pains  to  prove  that 
Jtedb  Ghimm,  Gtervinus,  Dahlmann  and  Ewald  are  obscure 
'Individuals.  Shall  we  refute  this  assertion  ?  No.  We  shall 
^  put  in  juxtaposition  with  their  address  a  passage  which 
^transcribe  from  the  Morning  Post. 

"To  THB  HIGH  CURATORIUM  OF  THE  RoYAL  UnITBRSITY. 

"  Ae  mpee^l  reprfteuiation  of  eeriain  Members  of  tke  Vnivenity  qf  the 
Siaie,  eoneenUmg  ike  Royal  Leiien  Patent  of  the  \9t  qf  November  of 
tke  present  jf  ear, 

".With  all  due  veneration  for  the  words  of  the  King,  the  undersigned 
''^iMt  cobscientioosly  persuade  themselves  that  the  fundamental  law  of 
^  Sdte  has  been  illegally  established,  and  is  consequently  invalid  ;  be- 
f*^  the  deceased  King,  of  blessed  memory,  did  not  found  the  whole  of 
^  ^Uctaents  on  a  contract,  but,  on  promulgating  it,  left  ancomplied  with 
y^^  propositions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  States,  and,  on  the  other 
^^  added  certain  alterations  of  his  own,  without  having  communicated 
^  time  to  the  Assembly  of  the  States,  and  consequently  without  having 
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obtained  tbcir  coiitAt.    Thi»  ropronch  of  inTaltdtty,  iicc<>r4uif  |o 
recognUod  principle  of  law,  tlut  tlic  valid  ia  not  to  \m  desirojrieil  hf  tl 
tDVftlid*  can  in  no  cJiftc  npplj^  to  the  tuad«ment«il  l«w  a*  b  wMoI«^ 
these  individual  i>otnts  do  not  m  nny  way  coropritc  the  whole;  nor 
it  apply  if  even  the  rights  of  the  Agnates  w«?re  infrioged  cm  hy  f  hf  f^i 
mental  law,  for  the  principle  that  every  alteration  to  the  ' 
the  country  must  be  subjected  to  the  consent  of  the  Agti. 
maintained  without  the  moat  seriona  daager  to  the  ri|^U  til  i 
With  respect  to  the  accusattoa  brought  against  tho  fundmtncnlai  *^    , 
it  violates  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  the  respectfully  undersigned  can  oi 
reply  to  this  most  difficult  point,  which  has  hitherto  remained  *  t  »  -  ^  - 
developeti,  by  calling  to  mind  that  the  Hciyal  patent  €>f  publirr^ 
26th  September,  183Jt  expreasly  proposed  to  itself  the  conf«haatiaji 
the  rights  of  the  Sovereign^  and  that  the  funilanjentfU  law  ol'thia 
was  praiaed  throughout  all  Germany  for  its  wiadoru,  mnderaiJoiH  aa4t 
caution.    If,  therefore,  the  undersigned,  aHier  most  scrioui  deliberation  aim 
the  importance  of  the  case,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  Ix-licvc  oUii*rwis«^ 
than  that  the  fundamental  law  still  continues  valid,  the}'  al»o  cBSioot  ^ 
without  a  violation  of  their  conacienccs^  iilently  allow  that  Uiw  to  Call  t«a 
the  ground  by  a  mere  exerciae  of  pnwer,  without  further  tnveatigBtioii  i»« 
defence.     On  the  contrary,  they  hereby  openly  declare  it  to  be  thair  IB^.^ 
perutivc  duty  to  conaider  themselves  still  bound  by  their  oatba  to  the  tm 
damental  law^  and  therefore  neither  to  participate  in  the  eh»cttoa  «f       4 
deputy  to  a  General  Assembly  of  the  States,  summoned  on  any 
principle  than  that  of  the  fundamental  Jaw,  nor  to  accept  a 
elected;  nor,  finally,  to  recoguite  at  legal  any  Aaiembif  of  tke  9tj 
meeting  in  contraveutiou  of  the  enactments  of  the  fuodainent^U  kw, 

"  If  the  respectfully  undersigned  members  of  |he  University  of 
State  present  themselvea  on  this  occasion  in  their  individual  r^^'-^'^^' 
they  do  so,  not  because  they  entertain  any  doobt  of  a  similar 
on  ttie  part  of  their  eolleaguea,  but  because  they  wish,  witl 
possible  delay,  to  secure  themaelves  against  those  conflicts  ^' 
arise  from  hour  to  hour.    Their  conscience  ttll^  1  ifi  m  ,  t 

discharge  of  their  official  duties  they  have  al^^  '  lU  v  .vi :    : 

studious  youth  agaiusl  any  kind  of  political  extntue,  autl  lo 
of  Uieir  power  have  fostered  in  them  nn  flttachment  to  th< 
of  their  native  land.     But  the  succei^s  of  thvir  elToris  dt  | 
■urely  on  the  value  of  their  scientifk  instrtictions  than  on  ' 
able  purity  of  their  personal  characters.     As  soon  as  thi 
eyes  of  the  atudious  youth  to  be  men  disponed  to  triflt  wnn  m 
of  au  oath,  the  efficacy  of  tlteir  labours  is  deatroyed  i  and  of 
would  oaths  of  loyalty  and  homage  be  to  his  Ma; 
Ctfdtd  from  men  who  had  juat  Incurred  tlie  gui! 


(Signed)        "  F.  C.  Datttukm, 

**  E.  AtBAECIITf 

'*  Jasob  GaiMM* 
'•  Wiut,  Grimxi 


The  ffmmmrim  Co^  i^Siai, 
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!  IblloWing  iH  the  quotation  from  the  Morning  Post  i 

**  I  wtil  not,  howev^ft  concx^ad  that  there  la  one  |ioiat  on  which  the  |>eo* 

pit  of  HftAOFvtr  numot  a^ee  with  their  Sovereign  ;  and  if  there  be  any 

iiyfchig  dff  rt  of  ttopofmlnrity  imcmg  tt»«m  it  mvLst  be  attributed  to  that 

aoaroe*.     It  it  a  rcry  absurd  affair  on  both  tidrt  \  ind  the  Kiog  and  the 

Waoo^iriiDi  urt '    >     :      i  i»rrar,     fie  should  give  way  in  a  maUtr  which 

ij4fciiiltll>e  nation  kf,  and  they  should  leam  to  distinguish  between 

vv  hat  ti  ju&t*  and  a  aervile  initatiun  of  the  aystcm  of  another 

f!  known  that  the  people  of  Hanover  hate,  with  a  pure 

•tta  and  erery  thing  that  is  Pruasian,    They  have  an 

^    .,_    ..Ltfin  of  the  har«h  treatment  which  they  recciyed  from 

%hm  PnUMMiB*  wbtn  the  hitter  had  possesion  of  the  country^  and  they  en- 

UvtBiD  tits  faur  lhat»  kn  tlie  next  European  war*  they  may  again  fall  under 

the  tttoi^  J^lcj'-  i^c  the  cau!»e«  what  they  may«  the  spirit  of  h&tred  does  ex  i&t, 

and  ]^oti  oiight  at  well  a  ' :  j  reason  a  sectarian  out  of  his  prejudices  as 

to  coiiiflnee  i  Hanorf  i  'e  i»  carrying  his  dislike  to  an  nbjinrd  ex- 

liumf   It  Ibappens,  at  the  umis  time*  that  Ernest  hifl  a  high  admiration  of 

d»  f^rmitiint  tyttem  of  atatniitration^  civil  oa  well  at  military,  and  he  ia 

dtaifovs  of  Istrodactng  reTonoB  into  H(UH>ver  on  that  model.     We  all 

JUMiir  that  the  Kiu^  la  rights  at  I'l-ussin  is  confestedly  the  best  admini- 

ttefcd  count  |>e,  but  t1i«?  people  are  not  of  that  opinion  \  and  every 

aUtvifit  tft  r^;^i.u4»i..>a  is  met  with  disapprobation,  or  at  best  an  unwtlU 

Img  iMm!      The  King  himielf  ot^n  weart  a  Pnisaian  Oenerars  uniform, 

which  giiei  great  offence  to  the  Hanoverian  military  ;   and  the  vf  ry  hand 

OD  hit  iravcllliig  cup^  wliich  »t  of  the  Prutsian  colouri  is  unpalatable  t<j 

the  people/' 

Poor,  calumniated,  injured  King  Ernest, — he  has  only  one 
fiialli— the  colour  of  the  band  which  he  wears  un  his  travelling 
capl 

The  Iwo  Cliambers  of  the  old  eonatitution  were  preserved, 
and  thrir  composition  determined  in  the  following  way;  In 
ibc  first  were  to  sit  the  sons  of  the  King  and  tlie  royal  Princes ; 
the  chiefs  of  the  side-branches  of  the  royal  family  j  tlie  Dukes 
of  Anrnibergand  Loozkorswareu,  the  Prince  of  Bentheim,  the 
hcjvdiuir)^  Marshal  of  the  kingdom,  the  two  Comits  of  Stoll- 
beix,  the  protestant  Abbots  of  Lokkiim  and  Liineburg,  the 
Pre^dent  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  the  two  protestant  and  the 
two  rutJiolic  bishopsj  and  lastly  thh'ty-fivc  deputies  of  the 
[UcstriAn  Order ;  the  King  having,  besides,  the  right  of  ere* 
an  indefinite  number  of  hereditary  peers.  The  second 
bcr  couBisted  of  three  deputies  elected  by  the  protestant 
bstjcal  corporatiouR,  and  three  others  nominated  by  the 
to  represent  the  catholic  ecclesiosticcd  bodies  whos^ 
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property  had  been  secularised ;  one  deputy  ibr  the  Univerntjr 
of  Gottingen ;  one  for  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Hilde»- 
heim;  thirty-seven  deputies  of  towns  and  boroughs^  and  lastly 
thirty-eight  of  the  landed  proprietors  not  voting  in  one  of 
these  towns  and  boroughs. 

The  composition  of  the  first  Chamber  remained  unahered^  or 
nearly  so ;  but  for  the  second  Chamber,  a  very  important  ex- 
tension of  the  sufirage  took  place.  Under  the  old  constitution 
only  the  peasants  of  three  provinces  (Elast-Frieslandj  Oana- 
brlick  and  Bremen)  were  represented :  the  new  constitution 
added  nineteen  deputies  for  the  peasants.  The  deputies  for 
towns  had  been  nominated  by  their  self-elected  corporate 
bodies:  by  the  new  constitution  double  their  number  of  elec- 
tors were  to  be  chosen  by  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  added  to  the  corporate  body^  which  thus  was  re- 
duced to  one-third  of  the  votes.  Besides  this  amelioration  in 
the  mode  of  election,  five  towns  more  obtained  the  ri^^  of 
representation.  The  rotten  borough  system  has  been  re-esta- 
blished by  King  Ernest,  and  the  nineteen  representatives  of  the 
peasantry  have  been  swept  away,  together  with  the  deputies 
of  five  towns. 

But  important  as  was  the  extension  of  the  right  of  repre^ 
sentation,  the  most  important  change  introduced  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1833  consisted  in  the  rights  which  the  Assembly 
itself  received.  WTiat  were  the  deputies  of  the  constitution 
of  1 81 9  ?  A  handful  of  persons,  who  spoke  a  few  hours  behind 
closed  doors,  where  nobody  heard  them,  and  who  could  not 
pass  votes,  but  simply  give  opinions  and  advice,  which  Govern- 
ment was  neither  bound  to  listen  to  nor  care  for.  The  con- 
stitution of  1819  was  a  diversion,  and  nothing  more, — to  which 
the  constitution  of  1 833  put  an  end,  by  giving  rights  to  the 
people.  The  sittings  of  the  Estates  were  rendered  public;  the 
deputies  voted  the  budget,  and  divided  the  power  of  supreme 
legislation  with  the  King. 

As  our  Tories  have  pretended  that  the  new  constitution  had 
not  produced  any  benefit  to  the  country,  we  will  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  many  ameliorations  which  the  constitution  ope- 
rated within  the  short  period  of  the  three  years  it  existed. 
The  budget  was  fixed;  a  division  was  established  between 
the  King's  privy  purse  and  the  property  of  the  State^  whicfa^ 
until  1833^  had  been  completely  confounded;  economy 


itroduc^  ttttd  ihc  etpenses  for  the  itrmy ;  the  taxes  were  re- 

liced,  and  better  distributed ;  public  instntction  was  amelio- 
m^;  new  roads  and  water-works  w^re  constructed;  the  tithes 
were  bought  off;  a  new  crimmal  code  i^  as  planned  and  dis- 
cussed 5  the  judges  were  rendered  independent,  &c, ;  and  in 
feee  of  so  many  ameliorations  the  Tories  have  the  impudence 
Ui  speak  of  some  miserable  60^000  dollars  which  the  Chambers 
'cbist  51  year.  These  wise  statesmen  ought  not  to  have  forgot- 
t*  that  in  all  the  constitutional  states  of  Germany  the 

dv|..ii .. .-  icceive  fees;  a  measure  which  many  people  would  not 
consider  altogether  mischievous  if  introduc^ed  even  amongst 
us,  but  which  is  necessary  in  Germany  from  the  great  division 
of  property:  if  the  deputies  were  not  paid  in  Germany,  there 
would  be  houses  of  peers,  but  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  a  house  of  deputies  together  numbering  more  than  five 
or  mx  members.  Secondly  and  lastly,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
blame  the  constitution  of  1833  for  a  state  of  things  which  it 
bad  in  common  with  the  constitution  of  1819.  Did  not  the 
deputies  elected  under  this  constitution  likewise  receive  fees  ? 
Certainly,  but  with  only  tliis  difference,  that  it  was  the  con- 
stituency which  paid  them;  whilst  by  the  constitution  of  1833 
the  burthen  Mas  taken  away  from  the  constituencies  and  laid 
upon  the  nation  in  general. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  Ernest  has  twi  replaced 
CKOe  constitution  by  another;  for  the  constitution  of  1819  was 
none,  but  actually  deprived  a  nation  of  their  rights,  and  to  a 
»dll  greater  extent  than  was  tried  by  Charles  X.  in  France. 
Ch«rles  X»  only  wanted  to  restrain  the  right  of  election,  but  he 
Hfsv^r  intended  to  abrogate  all  the  forms  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment, as  has  been  done  by  King  Ernest.  For  in  what  can 
represQitatives,  who  sit  in  secret,  who  have  no  decisive  vote* 
wbo  can  only  discuss  what  Government  chooses  to  lay  before 
»  obstruct  the  sovereign  will  of  their  master  ?  But  even 
OOnatitution  is  still  too  Uberal ;  even  this  glorious  con- 
scitutioa  has  been  abrogated  by  King  Ernest,  as  our  readers 
will  perceive  upon  a  close  examination  of  the  letters-patent  of 
the  4th  of  November,  which  form  the  subject  of  our  second 
head* 

Just  before  going  to  pre&s  we  learned  that  the  seven  Pro- 
fi»sors  of  Gottingen,  who  signed  the  protest  against  the  let* 
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ters-patent,  had  received  an  injunction  to  leave  the  territoiyof 
Hanover  within  three  days.  They  departed ;  and  the  next  dqr 
six  other  professors^  amongst  whom  are  mentioned  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  Gauss  and  the  philologist  Otfried  MilUer^ 
voluntarily  shared  the  exile  of  their  colleagues.  The  stu- 
dents^ who  intended  to  accompany  their  teachers^  were  at- 
tacked by  dragoons  in  the  streets  of  Obttingen^  and  blood  has 
flowed.  The  University  of  Gottingen  is  shut, — it  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  historians  whether  the  libraiy 
of  Alexandria  was  really  burned  by  Omar ;  our  posterity  will 
have  a  better  right  to  call  downright  vandalism  by  the  names 
of  Ernest  Augustus. 


Article  X. 


A  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  Relief  of  the  destitute  Poor  in 
Ireland. 

Second  Report  of  George  NicholU^  Esq.,  on  Poor-Laws,  Ire- 
land.   November  3,  1837. 

Remarks  on  the  Application  of  the  Workhouse  Systeniy  with 
other  modes  of  relief  to  the  Irish  Poor.  By  an  Assistant 
Commissioner:  London,  1837. 

The  subject  of  a  Poor-Law  for  Ireland  has  again  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Government.     We  deem  it  our  duty  to  return  to  it,  because 
we  feel  that  many  erroneous  impressions  still  exist  amongst 
the  best  friends  of  Ireland  upon  this  momentous  question; 
That  it  is  a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  that  it  presents  to 
us  only  a  choice  of  evils,  we  freely  admit ;  but  viewing  it  as 
we  have  done  in  its  diffijrent  phases  and  complicated  details^ 
we  feel  convinced  that  sound  policy  and  humanity  are  both_ 
in  favour  of  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  thc^ 
poor  in  Ireland.   We  know  that  almost  all  the  able  writers  or= 
poUtical  economy  are  opposed  to  any  system  of  poor-Iaw~"a 
whatsoever ;  but  legislation  and  poUtical  economy  ought  m^m 
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be  guided  exactly  by  the  same  ndes,  and  the  arguments 
rhich  apply  to  the  one  cannot  bind  the  other.  The  various 
subjects  u« properly  mixed  up  with  political  economy  as  a 
science  lm%*e  been  remarked  by  Mr,  Say  as  the  causes  which 
have  ao  otlen  given  to  it  a  fallacious  character. 

"  Ottr  relatiooB  with  our  feJlow-men,"  says  he,  '*  are  so  numerous  and 
I  complicated*  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  altogether  and  in  a 
Bgie  work.  It  must  be  at  once  a  treatise  on  politics  or  public  right,  on 
ividuoJ  and  social  ethics^  and  on  international  law^  as  well  as  on  poli- 
tical econom]f.  It  is  not  by  agglomerating  tlie  sciences  that  we  perfect 
tliein.  Tlicy  have  alt  points  of  contact,  it  is  true  ;  and  the  phenomena  which 
arr  discovered  by  one  e^iercise  an  ioflaeDce  in  tiie  production  of  those 
wlddl  arc  discovered  by  another  ;  but  while  we  point  out  these  instances 
of  Ctfotact,  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  subject  of  our  studies." 

Political  economy  professes  to  have  for  its  object  the  na- 
ture, production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Legislation  has 
a  higher  aim  and  more  comprehensive  range — the  nature,  pro- 
ductioD  and  distribution  of  social  happiness.  Tlie  political  eco- 
nomists state  general  principlesj  it  is  true,  but  they  themselves 
^knowledge  that  their  general  principles  are  not  always  safe 
etiicient  guides  for  the  actual  conduct  of  atfairs  j  that 
flicre  are  disturbing  causes  existing  in  society ;  and  that  it  is 
the  legislator's  function  to  discover  the  cases  in  which  the 
mlea  of  political  economy  are  to  be  relaxed,  or  the  treatment 
it  prescribes  varied.  In  other  words,  that  the  state-physician 
miLst  apply  the  remedy^  however  infallible,  according  to  the 
constitution  with  m hieh  he  has  to  deal — a  salvo  not  less  appli- 

Wc  to  specifics  for  the  body  politic  than  for  the  body  na- 
Our  readers  have  had  evidence  enough  that  we  are  not 
disposed  to  undervalue  the  science  of  i>ohtical  economy,  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  us  to  allude  to  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  amongst  its  professora  upon  many  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  We  contine  ourselves  to  the  position,  that  a  poor- 
law  \%  not  one  of  those  subjects  to  which  its  rules  directly  ap- 
ply; and  to  this  we  attribute  much  of  the  misconception  which 
prevails  as  to  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor, 

Vie  would  not  regard  m^n,  when  we  consider  his  individual 
ftnd  soeial  state  in  reference  to  the  question  of  poor-laws,  as 
a  mere  machine  for  the  production  of  wealth.  We  would  view 
him  i\%  the  creatiire  of  circumstances  ;  sometimes  a  sufferer 
from  ign4>rance  and  want  of  foresight ;  frequently  the  victim  of 
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unwise  or  mcked  laws*  If  we  regard  him  in  his  Bocialstate;  with 
the  eye  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  political  economiftt, 
we  must  view  him,  in  order  to  come  to  any  accurate  conclusion, 
under  certain  given  circumstances ;  for  if  the  data  be  fluctua- 
ting or  imccrtain,  so  must  be  the  results.  But  in  what  state 
of  society  can  we  obtmn  those  postulates  from  which  we  am 
deduce  conclusions  that  will  8er\  e  us  when  we  come  to  i 
practically  with  the  subject  ?  In  the  endless  variety  of  gove 
ments  and  institutions,  where  shall  we  select  the  spccimc 
upon  which  we  can  apply  our  rules  ?  How  shall  we  bruij 
within  our  system  of  causation  and  effects  the  intricate  and 
ever  varying  combinations  of  human  aflfiairs  ?  It  is  impossibUj^H 
and  we  only  bring  our  theories  into  disrepute  when  we  attem^^ 
to  apply  them  to  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  demonstration* 
Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  his  essays  has  declared,  that "  as  for  t!i 
"  philosophers,  they  make  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  con 
*'  monwealths,  and  their  discourses  arc  as  the  stars,  which  gl\ 
*^  little  light  because  they  are  so  high ;"  and  in  another  part 
his  writings  he  tells  us,  *'  Civil  knowledge  is  conversant  ui> 
**  a  subject  which  above  all  others  is  most  immersed  in  matt^ 
*f  and  hardliest  reduced  to  axiom/*'  We  find  the  same  priij 
ciple  expressed  by  Rousseau,  in  a  letter  to  Mirabeau — ** 
**  n^y  a  point  de  principes  abstraits  dans  la  politique*  C'e 
**  une  science  des  calculs,  des  combinaisons  et  des  exceptiond 
**  selon  les  lieux,  les  terns  et  les  circonstances." 

The  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  rehef  of  the  de«ti 
tute  poor  in  Ireland  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  y«ir,  witl 
this  exception,  that  a  clause  is  added  to  it^  similar  to  tlu 
in  the  English  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act^  enabling  guard- 
ians with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  to  provic 
emigration.     Its  object  is  to  provide  relief  for  the  dcst 
it  recognizes  no  right  in  the  indigent  poor  to  support  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  is  consequently  without  an 
settlement;  it  adopts  the  principle  that  the  workL* 
prove  a  test  of  destitutioQj  and  makes  it  therefore  the  sole 
medium  of  relief    It  would  appear,  on  a  con  "  ^  r  tion  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  measure,  that  the  tu  i  into  the 

Bill  of  a  provision  for  out-door  relief  would  be  to  counterai^ 
the  object  for  which  the  BUI  is  proposed,  and  that  t* 
ofanv  law  of  settlement  would  be  worse  than  u:  v 
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giving  at  the  same  time  a  right  to  relief.  And  yet  the  incor- 
poration in  the  measure  of  these  counteracting  influences  is 
loudly  called  for  by  many  persons  who  profess  themselves 
(however  paradoxical  it  may  appear)  favourable  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill. 

Those  who  advocate  a  law  of  settlement  contend,  that 
without  it  particular  Unions  may  be  unduly  burthened  with 
the  destitute  poor  of  other  districts ;  that  to  tax  the  property 
of  one  district  which  has  been  well  managed,  and  where  con- 
sequently there  is  little  destitution,  for  the  support  of  the  de- 
stitute poor  of  another  district  in  which  everything  has  been 
done  to  repress,  and  little  or  nothing  to  raise  the  condition  of 
the  people^  is  to  give  a  bounty  to  bad  management  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  good ;  that  local  co-operation  cannot  be  secured 
unless  it  be  based  on  local  interests ;  and  that  to  expose  rate- 
payers to  the  unequal  operation  which  is  likely  to  attend  the 
law,  without  the  protection  of  "  settlement,"  will  be  to  drive 
them  to  a  means  of  self-protection  by  which  the  law  itself 
may  be  defeated. 

The  evils,  almost  inseparable  from  a  law  of  settlement,  are 
M  great  that  nothing  but  a  strong  case  of  necessity  could 
justify  its  enactment  in  the  Irish  Bill.  The  expense  of  the 
litigation  consequent  on  this  law  in  England  might  of  itself 
warn  us  to  pause  before  we  inciured  a  similar  danger.  There 
was  not  a  single  point  relating  to  it  which  did  not  give  rise 
to  a  searching  investigation,  and  all  but  endless  expenditure. 
The  questions  as  to  whether  a  pauper  was  entitled  to  relief 
by  residence,  parentage,  marriage,  renting  a  tenement,  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  serving  an  office,  hiring  and  service,  appren- 
ticeship, estate,  and  whether  if  refused  under  one  head  he 
was  not  entitled  to  claim  under  another, — was  a  never-failing 
debateable  ground  and  cause  of  dissension  between  pauper 
and  overseer,  parish  and  parish.  The  expense  of  these  liti- 
gations, so  productive  of  evil  in  themselves,  combined  with 
that  of  removals  and  re-removals  of  the  paupers,  amounted 
in  England  to  an  annual  sum  fluctuating  between  300,000/. 
and  500,000/.  a  year, — the  whole  amount  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  be  required  to  provide  for  all  the  destitute  poor  in 
Ireland. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  a  law  of  settlement  in  Ireland 
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inight  be  made  much  less  coini>lex,  and  might  be  Umited  i 
the  mere  qualification  of  residence  for  a  certain  period 
time  ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  limited  to  thia*     It 
must  be  provided  whether  children  should  have  the  settle 
ment  of  their  parents,  or  wives  of  their  husbands ;  whethe 
the  destitute  is  to  be  provided  with  relief  where  he  has  nd 
settlement  in  the  first  instance;  by  what  parish  or  Unioa 
that  rehef  is  to  be  repaid,  and  how  it  is  to  be  adjudged  and  re»J 
coverable.  If  to  be  repaid,  then  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  thn 
relief  shall  not  be  a  matter  of  right,  seems  to  be  departed  fron 
— for  we  do  not  see  how  a  legal  right  can  be  properly  give 
to  a  parish  to  recover  from  another  parish  the  amount  of 
lief  advanced  to  a  pauper,  unless  we  concede  that  the  pauj 
has  a  legal  claim  upon  the  parish  from  which  its  recovery 
sought.  But  it  has  been  ui^ed  that  Unions  might  enter  inta 
reciprocal  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  reUeving  the  de-j 
stitute  belonging  to  one   Union  but  applying  for  relief  iij 
another.     If  this  were  possible,  it  would  lead  to  the  keeping 
of  complicated  accounts  between  different  Unions,  consii<tju| 
of  uncertain  and  undefined  claims : — but  it  is  not  possible  i 
for  the  question  would  still  arise  whether  the  Union  applied 
to  for  payment  was  properly  chargeable  \rith  the  relief  of  1 
person  on  whose  account  payment  %vas  claimed.    But  suppa 
sing  it  to  be  decided,  that  the  destitute  person  should  receiv 
no  relief  except  in  the  Union  where  he  had  a  settlement,  thcd 
this  would  defeat  the  professed  objects  of  the  Bill,  namely 
relieve  destitution  and  discourage  mendicancy.     If  we  take  I 
poor  mail  from  the  south  migrating  to  the  north,  in  order  t<i1 
carry  his  labour  (aU  he  possesses)  to  the  best  market,  and  as- 
sume that,  the  object  of  his  painfid  journey  not  1m  Mjt-d, 
destitution  should  overtake   him,^ — if  imder    tii  \im-_ 
stances  he  becomes  a  claimant  for  relief  in  a  northern  Ut 
would  it  be  a  reasonable  or  humane  answer  to  him,  that  hd 
must  return  the  weary  distance  he  had  passed  over,  to  thi 
Union  of  his  settlement,  before  he  could  obtain  succour? 
no  resource  were  j>ro\'i(led  for  him,  what  law  couM 
claiming  rehef  from  the  charitable?     It  might  i' 
that  the  Union  to  which  he  applied  should,  in  such  a  cmBCt 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  returning  to  his  o\              itn. 
If  thi^  principle  were  once  admitted,  it  would  tu             i^ga- 
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lized  bonus  upon  vagrancy ;  for  every  vagrant  might  in  that 
case  levy  supplies  on  all  the  Unions  in  the  country^  his  answer 
being  idways  ready  if  his  wanderings  or  claims  were  ques- 
tioned^ namely,  that  ^^  he  was  destitute  and  returning  to  his 
Union.'*  But  the  argument  which  is  the  strongest  of  all 
that  have  been  produced  against  a  law  of  settlement  is,  that  it 
tends  to  fetter  the  movements  of  the  poor,  and  acts  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  carrying  their  labour  from  a  market  which  is 
overstocked  to  one  that  is  insufficiently  supplied.  It  thus 
interferes  with  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  fair  compe- 
tition, so  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed. Besides,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity, 
in  the  present  BiD,  for  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  in 
itself  is  so  objectionable.  We  think  that  every  thing  that 
the  advocates  of  a  law  of  settlement  wish  to  gain  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  system  of  Unions.  They  will  not  be  so 
extensive  as  to  take  away  from  the  owners  of  property  the 
inducements  to  employ  the  poor  in  order  to  lessen  the  rates; 
while  they  will  be  sufficiently  so  to  equalize  a  pressure  which 
in  the  case  of  some  very  poor  districts  might  bear  too  heavily 
on  local  resources.  The  Board  of  Guardians  will  have  a  suf- 
fident  interest  in  the  Unions  for  good  management,  because 
ftuch  good  management  will  directly  effect  themselves  and 
the  rate-payers, — and  they  can  have  no  motive  whatever  for 
mismanagement,  as  no  locality  can  gain  any  partial  advan- 
tage by  bad  management.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union 
will  be  benefited  by  the  exertions  that  may  be  made  within 
it  to  promote  industry,  restrain  pauperism  and  employ 
labour.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  when 
the  workhouses  shall  be  opened  simultaneously,  any  parti- 
cular Union  will  be  overburdened  with  an  excess  of  paupers 
from  other  districts — supposing,  as  it  is  intended,  that  the 
system  of  management  shall  in  all  cases  be  the  same.  Be- 
sides, as  no  right  to  relief  is  given  to  the  poor,  there  can 
be  no  undue  pressure  upon  any  particular  Union  which  the 
Board  of  Guardians  will  not  be  enabled  to  correct. 

As  to  out-door  relief,  it  appears  to  us  that  its  adoption  in 
the  Bill  would  prove,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  a  law  of 
settlement,  subversive  of  the  principle  of  the  measmre  itself, 
^hich  is  simply  to  relieve  by  its  immediate  operation  those 
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persons  who  cannot  obtain  by  their  own  exertions  the 
of  subsistence,— to  sustain  the  life  of  the  destitute,  rather  thta 
to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  poverty*  Any  extension  beyoD 
this  Umitation  will  be  to  relinquish  a  just  and  adopt  a  fall 
principle^  and  prove  as  destructive  to  property  and  injuriou 
to  the  poor  in  Ireland  as  it  has  been  in  England.  If  the 
of  the  workhouse  be  abandoned,  we  know  no  means  to  sub 
stitute  for  it  of  distinguishing  between  those  who  ai«  the 
proper  objects  of  the  legal  provision  and  those  who  are  no 
But  the  advocates  of  out-door  reUef  would  limit  its  applicatio 
to  the  old  and  the  sick.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  does  n€ 
sanction  the  extension  of  relief  to  either,  unless  they  are  dts* 
titute ;  and  the  question  still  would  arise,  how  is  that  desti- 
tution to  be  tested  except  by  means  of  the  workhouse  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill, 

We  meet  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  an  assertion  which 
was  put  forth  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and  which  has  been  reiterate 
by  almost  all  his  disciples,  and  by  many  who  did  not  bcloD 
to  his  school — namely,  *^  that  the  poor  have  no  natural  rig 
to    any  support  at  the  public  charge.'*      This  propositi*] 
has  been  stated  in  different  ways,  but  the  most  preva 
mode  of  putting  it  is,  "  that  the  poor  have  no  claim  foundcl 
*^  on  justice  to  a  provision  being  made  fur  them  at  the  cx^ 
**  pense  of  the  rich,  or  of  those  possessed  of  property." 

Now  if  this  were  so,  we  think  it  w  ould  exclude  all  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  poor-law  and  set  the  matter  at  rest ; 
no  expediency,  however  urgent,  should  induce  a  Govemme 
to  mdce  a  law,  the  object  of  whose  provisions  was  to  enfo 
that  which  is  unjust. 

But  we  find  that  this  proposition  impugns  the  great  i 
rule  "  to  love  our  neighbour  even  as  ourselves,'*  and  "  to  do 
unto  others  that  which  we  would  they  should  do  unto  UA." 
We  are  therefore  the  more  called  on  to  examine  whether  I 
civil  law  should  sanction  what  nature  and  revelation  equa 
oppose — namely^  that  a  man  who  has  means,  n 
nity,  can  |>ermit  a  fellow-creature  to  perish  of  ' 
out  a  violation  of  justice, 

To  go  back  to  the  origin  of  property,  \\< 
p€ri<»d  when  all  things  were  held  \n  comui 
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common  mother^  gave  no  sole  and  despotic  dominion  to  one 
man  over  the  external  things  of  the  worlds  in  exclusion  to  the 
ri^t  of  all  others :  her  spontaneous  gifts  were  equally  and 
freely  given  to  all, — ^^per  se  dabat  omnia  tellus/'    It  is  only 
to  labour  or  conquest  that  we  can  trace  the  acquisition  of  a 
portion  of  the  common  stock  to  the  private  use  of  any  indi- 
viduaL    A  combination  of  men  in  society  must  soon  have 
succeeded  the  acquisition  of  property^  as  rules  and  laws  be- 
came necessary  for  its  protection  and  transmission.  But  laws 
to  guard  society  from  internal  or  external  violence,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  preservation  of  life,  must  have  preceded 
those  for  the  protection  and  transmission  of  property;  for 
life  is  more  precious  than  property,  and  its  safety  was  neces- 
sary to  that  deUberation  and  order  which  must  have  been 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  complex  rules  by  which 
the  transfer  and  transmission  of  property  were  to  be  regu- 
lated. 

No^  if  we  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  law  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  more  valuable  possession,  life,  could  not  be  en- 
fcHTced  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  less  valuable  possession,  pro- 
perty, reason  tells  us  that  in  such  a  case  the  lesser  good  ought 
tobe  sacrificed  in  order  that  the  greater  good  maybe  preserved. 
If  a  ship,  for  example,  spring  a  leak  at  sea,  and  it  appears 
that  the  preservation  of  the  passengers  depends  upon  light- 
ening her  of  her  cargo,  property  is  thrown  overboard  without 
scruple  or  question  in  order  to  provide  for  the  common  safety. 
Here  is  a  case  of  common  occurrence  in  which  the  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  property  yield  to  the  laws  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Ufe. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  law,  founded  in  nature  and  justice 

^d  sanctioned  by  practice  and  experience,  to  the  axiom  of 

"^c  political  economist  which  we  find  has  been  reiterated  by 

^^y  of  the  best  friends  of  Ireland  and  some  of  the  ablest 

^^lators  of  the  present  day,  that  **  the  poor  have  no  claim, 

founded  on  justice,  to  a  provision  being  made  for  them  at 

the  expense  of  the  rich  or  of  those  possessed  of  property  ;'* 

^*  the  conclusion  will  be  forced  upon  us,  that  if  a  case 

shoixl  j  arise  in  which  the  poor  man,  who  has  no  capital  but 

^  labour,  cannot  in  exchange  for  that  capital  procure  food, 

^  ^hen  has  a  claim  founded  on  justice  upon  the  State  for  the 
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means  to  sustain  his  life^  which  is  about  to  perish  of  hunger, 
in  exchange  for  his  laboiu'.  If  the  State^  to  which  the  care  of 
the  whole  community  is  confided^  has  made  no  provisicm  for 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  its  citizens,  which  is  its  first 
duty,  how  can  it  enforce  its  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
lesser  good,  property,  when  these  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out sacrificing  the  greater  good,  life  ?  It  is  impossible,  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  nature  and  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  several  Governments  of  this  country  have  hitherto 
stood  in  this  antagonist  position  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  claims  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  that  this  anomaly  is 
now  to  be  removed.  There  has  been,  during  several  preceding 
administrations,  a  law  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  stronger 
than  that  of  the  statute-book.  And  wherefore?  Because  Na- 
ture will  vindicate  her  own  rights  when  legislation  contra- 
venes them.  We  find  that  all  legislative  enactments  that  have 
not  been  in  accordance  with  the  fixed  rules  of  justice,  and 
which  have  been  opposed  to  the  natiural  feelings  and  matured 
experience  of  mankind,  have  been  in  Ireland  almost  wholly 
inoperative.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  vagrancy  acts,  and 
those  against  subletting,  in  proof  of  this  position.  By  the 
latter,  landlords  were  enabled  to  clear  their  estates  of  the  sur- 
plus population ;  and  under  the  former,  the  persons  who  were 
driven  from  their  holdings  were  Uable  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years  as  vagrants.  The  vagrant  acts  have  been  almost 
a  dead  letter;  and  although  no  pro\'ision  was  made  by  the 
statute  for  the  outgoing  tenantry,  the  landlords  have  gene- 
rally deemed  themselves  bound  to  make  some  provision  for 
them, — even  in  the  cases  of  persons  introduced  on  the  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  a  middleman  and  to  the  landlord's  injury. 
Tlie  outgoing  tenantry  have  thus  established  a  right  for  them- 
selves, which  is  supported  by  public  opinion,  but  which  is 
totally  subversive  of  the  laws  of  property.  It  is  called  *^  good- 
will/^ and  its  existence  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  State  provision  for  the  poor,  who  by  ejectment 
from  their  holdings  are  reduced  to  absolute  destitution.  It 
is  another  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  of  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  inviolate  the  laws  of  property,  where  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  preservation  of  life.     "  Goodwill  '^  is  a  spe- 
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eies  of  tenant-nght  sold  by  the  outgoing  to  the  incoming 
tenant,  although  the  former  may  possess  no  teniu^  but  from 
year  to  year*.  It  is  simply  a  right  of  quiet  possession^  gene* 
rally  given  against  all  claimants  except  the  landlord,  and 
sometimes  against  the  landlord  himself.  This  claim  is  more 
firmly  established  in  the  south  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland^ 
where  it  is  generally  defended  by  violence.  The  following  ob- 
servations are  made  on  this  practice  by  Mr.  Bichenof . 

**  This  extraordinary  assamption  of  a  claim  to  an  interest  in  the  land 
bf  tenants  having  no  other  holding  than  from  year  to  year,  and  by  per- 
WDs  dispossessed,  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  symptom  of  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  country  that  can  be  adduced.     It  discloses  a  deep- 
Mated  mischief*  which  is  undermining  the  very  existence  of  property. 
When  it  is  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  it  in  fact  has  the 
operation  of  limiting  his  estate.    As  in  the  case  of  copyholds,  the  fee  is 
tQ  the  lord,  but  the  usufruct,  subject  to  certain  payments,  is  in  the  tenant. 
Hie  effect  upon  the  peasants  of  Ireland  is  to  invest  them  with  notions,  at 
least,  of  their  having  something  in  the  land  independent  of  the  proprietor. 
If  4  lam  be  paid  on  entering  the  land,  whether  to  the  landlord,  his  family, 
the  agent,  or  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  a  rack-rent  be  also  paid  in  addition, 
it  does  not  seem  very  improbable,  however  much  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
the  tenant  should  erroneously  imagine  he  is  purchasing  something ;  and 
aa  a  (iroof  that  this  is  his  impression,  the  goodwill  is  calculated  on  his 
^^^toation  of  his  effects  ;  and  it  is  constantly  the  practice  for  men  to  rely 
on  this  resource  to  furnish  them  with  funds  to  pay  the  passage  of  them- 
seWes  and  families  to  America.     This  payment  is  a  serious  evil  in  another 
point  of  view,  for  it  cripples  him  in  his  means  immediately  on  his  entry 
upon  the  land." 

It  is  not  well  understood  how  the  price  of  goodwill  is  de- 
termined. The  sums  occasionally  paid  are  much  greater  than 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  would  appear  to  justify.  The 
character  of  the  landlord  is  doubtless  one  of  the  elements  in 
the  consideration.  Here  then  is  a  custom  which  the  law  of 
<>pinion  has  sanctioned,  but  which  is  totally  subversive  of  the 
statute-law,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  any  provision  for 
tne  destitute  poor.  It  is  a  combination  .against  the  laws  for 
^hc  protection  of  property,  because  they  come  into  collision 
^th  the  natural  laws  for  the  preservation  of  life.  It  is  a  pro- 
^8ion  made  and  enforced  by  the  poor  themselves  to  preserve 
"^  ejected^  tenantry  from  perishing,  because  the  State  has 
^^de  no  provision  to  save  them  from  star\^ation.     A  tenant 
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from  year  to  year,  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of 
his  landlord  (such  cases  are  frequent),  disposes  of  his  good- 
will to  a  new  occupier,  into  whose  hands  the  land  passes.  If 
the  landlord  uses  his  imdoubted  right  to  get  rid  of  a  tenant 
thus  forced  upon  him,  without  giving  him  a  recompense^  the 
tenant^  who  thinks  he  has  purchased  the  possession,  feels  him* 
self  injured;  and  the  agrmian  legislatx)r8  of  his  district  will 
enforce  his  claim^  hy  a  very  summary  process,  against  any  new 
occupant  who  shall  have  been  hardy  enough  to  take  the  land. 
This  tribunal  of  vnld  justice  receives  a  reciprocal  protection 
from  the  people,  A  peasant  at  Cashel  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  his  class  respecting  the  members  of  this  frightful  confede* 
racy,  when  he  said  to  two  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  ^ 
**  People  may  fault  and  abuse  the  Whitefeet  and  boys  that 
**  go  round  at  night  T\ith  black  faces,  but  only  for  them  thfi 
"  whole  country  would  be  in  *  a  rising/ — the  poor  would 
*'  have  no  protection  at  all." 

But  this  general  rule,  "  that  a  State  is  bound  to  protect  its 
destitute  poor  against  starvation/'  has  sanctions  in  Ireland 
stronger  than  it  possesses  in  moat  other  countries-  Property 
in  that  country  has  not  discharged  its  obligations  to  the  poor^ 
and  the  reason  is  therefore  the  stronger  that  property  there 
should  be  taxed  for  their  relief.  We  find  that  within  the  last 
forty  years  rent-rolls  have  advanced  in  Ireland  from  two  to 
three  hundiTd  per  cent.,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
poverty  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  has  been  increasing^ 
It  appears  very  clearly,  from  the  evidence  taken  before  tiie 
Poor-Law  Commissioners,  that  the  cottier  tenants  and  li» 
bourers  and  small  farmers  generally  pay  a  rent  much  beyond 
what  they  can  afford  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land*  The 
rent  of  the  cottier  tenant  is  not  determined  by  the  value  of 
the  land,  but  by  his  ability  to  earn  money  from  sources  ex- 
trinsic of  it.  To  this  he  devotes  usually  the  wages  he  receive 
during  his  periodical  migrations  to  England,  and  he  is  known 
to  suffer  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations  rather  tfaaa 
divert  the  smallest  portion  of  the  little  hoard  from  its  destined^ 
purpose. 

The  e\'idence  given  before  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  In— 
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fpaxf  respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry^  com- 
piajied  with  that  furnished  by  Arthur  Young  in  the  years  1776 
to  177^>  clearly  proves  that  their  condition  is  deteriorated 
iince  the  period  of  his  tour.     This  is  shown  by  the  more  fre- 
{{ttent  prevalence  of  fevers  and  tamines  of  late,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  a  potatoe  of  inferior  quality^  but  wliich  requires 
tes  manure  and  grow  8  more  abundantly.     It  is  true  that  the 
proprietors  are  not  altogether  answerable  for  the  condition  of 
the  people  being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  improvement  of 
mits;    middlemen  generally  intervene  between  the  proprie- 
tor and  the  occupier;  and  these  persons,  having  no  permanent 
bterest  in  the  land^  and  subletting  merely  with  a  view  to 
present  profit,  oppose  a  bar  to  improvement.  Notw^ith standing 
this,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
prietors whose  hands  are  free  have  been  culpably  indifferent 
to  their  estates  and  the  condition  of  their  tenantrj\     Many 
of  them  leave  their  properties  to  the  management,  or  rather 
Qkianaiiagement,  of  agents,  who,  as  well  as  the  proprietors^  are 
oeea&ionally  non-residents ;  and  the  claims  of  the  agents,  fre- 
quently irregular  and  exorbitant,  coupled  with  the  exactions 
of  the*^*driver5'''and  ^*  bailiffs,''  leave  the  tenant  as  much  bur- 
»iied  as  if  he  had  been  under  the  rack-rents  of  the  middle- 
The  Irish  proprietor,  being  in  many  cases  an  absentee, 
iturally  regards  the  lands  as  a  source  of  profit,  extrinsic  of 
ler  considerations ;  personal  influence  not  being  one  of  the 
elements  on  which  he  calculates,  he  has  no  motive  or  oppor- 
t^unity  of  extending  towards  his  tenantry  the  kindness  and 
t^rotcction  by  which  it  is  commonly  obtained.     He  considers 
^Jiat  tlie  best  mode  to  obtain  a  fair  rent  is  to  let  his  land  to 
X.h^  '  ■   '    st  bidder, — not  being  able  generally  to  decide  on  the 
%i  v^f  the  tenant,  or  perhaps  aware  of  the  competition 

"Krhich  impels  the  latter  to  offer  a  rent  which  it  is  impossible 
Mot  him  to  pay  and  retain  for  himself  a  reasonable  subsistence, 
1^'e  do  not  go  the  whole  length  with  persons  who  contend, 
that  it  is  quite  indifferent,  as  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
:land^  whether  landlords  should  or  should  not  be  resident, 
id  whether  rents  should  or  should  not  be  spent  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  raised-  We  admit  that  when  the  producers 
io  Ireland  remit  annually  to  England  four  millions  sterling  to 
pay  the  rents  due  to  absentees,  they  do  not  give  away  tliis  sum, 
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•^they  pay  a  debt  which  they  owe^  and  which  must  be  dis* 
charged  wherever  the  Landlords  may  be. 

That  Ireland  sustains  a  loss  however  by  this  remittance 
is  equally  true,  for  if  this  sum  were  spent  in  Ireland  her  tradi 
would  gain  all  the  profit  on  its  expenditure.  Suppoaing  thii 
profit  to  be  twenty-five  per  cent.,  she  loses  JC  L^OUOjOOO,  per 
annum  by  the  absence  of  her  landlords* 

Capital  to  that  amount  is  therefore  annually  exportetl 
and  lost  to  Ireland;  nor  is  this  so  trifling  a  cons-  n; 

for  capital  is  the  mainspring  of  industry,  and  tlie  quv^ ,  lif 

industry  increases  in  every  coimtry  with  the  increa^ie  of  ciqii* 
tal  that  sets  it  in  motion.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  Mr 
iPCuUoch,  that,  *^  when  you  dimiuish  capital  you  iastantly 
"  take  away  a  portion  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and 
**  perhaps  also  the  necessaries,  of  the  productive  classes,  md 
"  spread  poverty  and  misery  throughout  the  land*/' 

The  capital  drawn  from  Ireland  by  the  absentee  is  ex- 
changed in  England,  or  perhaps  abroad,  fur  the  aitacles  of 
necessity  or  luxury^  wliich  he  requires.  This  outlay  funudid 
profits  to  the  persons  it  employs  through  every  link  in  tke 
chain  of  production,  and  thus  *^  consumption  becomes  tte 
**  means  of  re-producing  a  greater  amount  of  useful  and  dcii* 
*'  rable  products  f.^' 

The  eflfect  of  the  system  of  absenteeism  upon  I  '  '  '  i*- 
fore,  is  that  a  portion  of  the  materials  and  in  if 

production  are  sent  away  from  her,  and  her  people  to  that 
extent  impoverished.  But  let  us  regard  the  subject  in  a  more 
familiar  point  of  view.  X  resident  landlord  will  employ  u 
portion  of  his  rents  in  procuring  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
that  he  requires  at  home,  and  will  thus  encourage  the  home* 
market  for  laboiu*;  besides  he  will  return  a  portion  of  tlic 
rents  to  the  persons  actually  employed  in  producing  them* 
by  impro\^ng  his  estate.  He  will  find  it  his  interest,  as  \l 
must  contribute  to  his  gratification,  to  assist  his  tenuiits  in 
adopting  a  better  system  of  husbandry,  and  in  obtaining  fof 
themselves  greater  personal  comforts.  It  will  be  his  piidcto 
be  surrounded  by  a  respectable  and  substantial  ycoiiiiiiff« 
and  he  will  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  improve  Uieir  hal»ti, 
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npoD  which  his  own  interest  and  comfort  materially  depend. 
Nor  will  his  usefulness  be  confined  to  his  own  estate ;  it  will 
atend  its  dicle  to  the  promotion  of  works  of  national  im- 
promnent,  which  require  united  exertion  and  interest  to 
eftct  It  is  true  that  residence  in  Ireland  has  not  many  at- 
tnctions  at  present  for  the  landed  proprietors^  but  it  depends 
npoQ  themselves  to  render  it  more  agreeable  by  introducing 
better  habits  and  a  greater  desire  for  the  comforts  of  life 
imoDgst  the  peasantry.  The  relations  between  landlords  and 
teaints  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  source  of  the  misery  and 
porarty  of  Ireland ;  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  will 
tod  to  re-adjust  the  relation  between  them ;  it  will  force  upon 
flie  landlord  the  duty  of  supervision  and  superintendence, 
lUchhe  has  hitherto  generally  neglected ;  capital  will  then  be 
STttted  in  the  soil^  and  a  wholesome  change  be  produced  in 
tte  rural  relations  of  the  country. 

We  think  it  right  to  say  so  much  in  reply  to  the  argument^ 
tint  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  whether 
hndlords  should  be  resident  or  not^  and  whether  or  not  rents 
dvKdd  be  spent  amongst  the  people  by  whom  they  are  raised ; 
ttdie  same  time  we  freely  admit  that  the  properties  of  some 
indent  landlords  are  managed  more  injuriously  for  the  te- 
imU  than  those  of  some  absentees.  Amongst  those  who 
•le  drag-chains  on  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  we  cannot  in- 
dnde  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquesses  of  Lansdowne 
^  Hertford,  Lords  Palmerston,  Stanley,  &c. 

These  noblemen,  however,  are  occasional  residents,  and 
ttey  take  care  to  be  represented  by  persons  when  they  are  ab- 
*at  who  have  the  inclination  and  means  to  carry  into  effect 
«eir  comprehensive  views  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates. 
Wken  they  effect  so  much  good  during  their  occasional 
^JWts,  we  feel  that  it  is  an  additional  argument  in  favoiu*  of  the 
P"eat  advantage  to  a  rural  population  resulting  from  the  pre- 
face of  their  natural  protectors.  Persons  accustomed  to 
4c  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  England  may 
*  induced  to  undervalue  the  advantages  of  residence.  Here 
*«  person  who  cultivates  the  land  usually  possesses  capital, 
'^d  unless  he  can  get  out  of  the  land  a  remuneration  for  his 
**^our,  and  a  reasonable  interest  for  his  investment,  he  will 
^^<^  holding  it;  but  in  Ireland  the  cultivator  seldom  pos- 
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aesse^  ^hy  c*at>itft!/^d  tfce^  btinipedb^fi  fir  l^J'Sf''W* 
that  th^  rent  offbr^d  for  it  is  quite  ii^respe^^tJtP  wf  hi  ^i 
under  these- circutnfttaTices  it  ts  not  to  be  \\  1^ 

anji;hing  like  h  remunertttittg  profit  i«s  nurcty   -  ii 
tirator.     We  look  to  th^  poorJansr  fts  the  gf^Ht  tod^onW 
juster  ot'  this  anomalous  stiite  of  things;  the  Will! 
landlord  takes  from  the  tenant,  beyond  thut  lb  whi 
fairly  entitled,  he  will  be  obKged  to  trfiittd  hi  rate*  and  ht 
will  soon  begin  to  find  hh  true  interest  w>  be  identified  T 
the  true  interest  of  the  tenant. 

'Nor  is  this  mode  of  interference  between  ktidlmtti 
tenant  liable  to  the  objections  so  fr 
any  legislative  interference  with  the  n...:i.LL  .u.  L 
gt«ad  of  making  the  market  for  labour  le«s  free,  the  oj 
of  the  Bill  will  be  to  make  it  moi'e  free;  it  will  place  the  | 
and  the  rich  in  a  position  to  treat  with  each  other  on  : 
tenn^.     By  givHng  the  poor  man  a  I'esource  a^r^iust  st 
we  withdraw  fmin  him  his  greatest  motive  t' 
an  engagement  to  pay  a  rent  which  leaves   ii^     i 
quality  and  most  scanty  quantity  of  food,  as  the  only  rem^ 
ration  for  his  toil ;  and  the  proprietor  will  be,  in  15' 
preserved  from  the  too  common  practice  of  makii^ 
cessities  of  the  bidder  for  land  the  measure  of  the  rent  w| 
he  demands, — a  practice  which  may  increa-     - 
rental,  but  serioualy  tends  to  his  injury  in  t 
posing  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  impro\^ment,  i 
paralyzing  the  exertions  of  the  tenant.     The  BH^ 
directly  interfere  with  the  mode  of  managing  the  1; 
proprietor,  nor  does  it  oblige  him  to  employ  Mipou  it  any  | 
number  of  labourers ;  but  if  thei-e  be  a  number  of  ii 
poor  in  his  district^  it  obliges  him  to  contribute  \v 
I  port;  and  the  question  will  naturally  suggest  itaeli^  **'lfl 
[**  these  labourers  for  doing  nothing,  is  it  not  h<  " 

**  turn  to  my  advantage  all  that  they  can  gi^' 
**  for  the  sum  I  now  expend  upon  them, — ^namely  ihHf 
**  hour?''     They  will  thus  be  induced  to  inrest  more  ca^ 
in  land  than  they  do  at  present^  which  is  certain  to 
them  an  ample  retiirn  ;  thus  a  greater  quantity  of  prodtUTi 
be  raised,  and  every  acre  of  land,  at  present  nnpiiodLi 
ar  partially  productive*  brought  into  cultivation  or  tmc 
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^ill  mcrease  the  demand  for  kbour.  With  an  increase  in 
the  demand  the  wages  of  labour  will  improve — the  labourer 
be  enabled  to  provide  himself  with  a  better  sort  of  food  than 
^  ]»eient,  and  to  expend  more  money  on  manufactured  ar- 
tielei, — an  improvement  which  will  be  felt  by  everj'  member 
of  the  community;  above  all,  with  the  improvement  in  his 
inateria]  condition,  he  will  be  gradually  led  to  seek  and  gain 
a  higher  position  in  the  moral  and  social  scale. 

.Again,  there  is  a  class  of  reasoners  who  concede  that  it 
lA  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  a  compulsory  provision  for 
the  poor,  but  contend  that  such  provision  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  persons  who  from  sickness  or  accidental  infiimity 
i^x^e  unable  to  support  themselves.     Doctor  Chalmers  has  la- 
I^oiffed,  and  we  grant  with  gi-eat  ability,  to  prove  that  any 
system  of  relief  which  includes  the  able-bodied  poor  must  be 
pxnoductive  of  evil.     M.  Gamier  also,  in  his  ^^  Notes  on  the 
W'ealth  of  Nations,''  supports  the  same  argument.     lie  ob- 
■^*Tcs: —  ^'Ilfaudrait  commencer  par  s'entcndre;  par  savoir 
C5e  que  Pon  comprend  sous  le  noni  de  pauvre.    Si  vous  en- 
txndez  designer  par  \k  celui  qu'une  infirmiti?  naturelle  ou 
Qccidentale  met  hors  d'etat  de  travailler,  et  qui  ne  peut  sub- 
sister  que  par  le  secours  d'autrui,  la  question  est  simple  et 
ficile  k  resoudre.     La  soci^t^  doit  noun-ir  ccs  pauvres, — 
c^est  un  devoir  que  I'humauite  lui  impose ;  on  n'a  pas  a 
cniindre  qu'une  telle  charge  vicnne  trop  k  s'etendre ;   les 
infirmit^s  physiques  ne  sont  pas  contagicuscs  commcs  les 
infirmit^s  morales ;  et  nc  sont  pas  susccptibles  de  se  multi- 
jilier  a  mesure  des  faveurs  qu'elles  recoivent."  But  we  confess 
^^«  cantiot  conceive  how  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
Jf^^rsons  who  ore  destitute  from  sickness  or  accidental  bodily 
^^firmity  and  those  who  are  destitute  from  inability  to  obtain 
^taployment.     In  a  very  short  time  a  person  in  the  second 
^^tegory,  if  not  relieved,  would  be  qualified  iis  a  claimant  in 
^Ve  first.     With  what  justice  could  a  8tar\'ing  i>cr8on  who 
bought    for    food    in    a    workhouse     be    refused    because 
**  he  was  not  sick,''  and  therefore  did  not  come  within  the 
description  of  persons  for  whom  relief  was  there  provided, 
^o  attempt  to  distinguish  between  sickness,  and  destitution 
^hich  must  be  soon  followed  by  sickness,  and,  if  not  relieved, 
\iy  death,  would  be  to  show  as  Uttle  logic  as  humanity.    This 
was  well  illustrated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  moving  for  leave 
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to  bring  in  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  ia  Ireland,  on 
the  lat  of  February  last. 

'<  I  do  not  see/'  said  his  Lordship,  "  how,  having  a  workhoaae,  you 
can  shut  the  door  of  the  workhouse  upon  the  able* bodied.  Oae  cornet^ 
and  says,  *  I  am  old  and  a  cripple,  and  unable  kmger  to  woric.  I  have 
nothing  to  sustain  me ;  admit  me  to  this  house,  where  I  nnderatand  yoa 
find  raiment  and  food  and  shelter ;  and  let  me  pass  the  rest  of  my  days 
protected  against  entire  destitution/  That  person  is  admitted.  Well; 
another  comes,  and  says,  '  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  woiIe  ;  I 
have  looked  everywhere  to  find  employment ;  I  cannot  obtain  Isiid, — 
there  is  not  any  one  who  will  let  it  to  me ;  I  cannot  obtain  hire  for  ny 
labour ;  I  am  therefore  in  a  state  of  complete  destitution,  and  I  aak  yon 
to  receive  me  into  the  workhouse/  Now,  is  it  any  answer  to  that  man 
to  say,  '  It  is  very  true  that  you  must  starve  if  you  are  not  received  into 
the  workhouse,  but  you  have  strength  of  limb ;  you  are  able-bodied,  and 
we  cannot  receive  you'  ?  Is  not  the  one  man  who  is  able  to  work,  bat 
who  cannot  obtain  labour,— -who  cannot  obtain  a  single  twopence  for  his 
labour, — is  he  not  in  a  state  of  as  great  distress  as  the  man  who  ia  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  work  by  infirmities  and  age  I  1  say,  that  in  a  state 
of  society  such  as  that  of  Ireland,  in  making  that  distinction  you  make  a 
distinction  which  is  untenable." 

It  would  throw  little  light  upon  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  true  merits  of  the  question  of  Poor-Laws  for  Ireland,  to 
repeat  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it  by 
many  benevolent  and  enlightened  persons^  who  contend  that 
no  system  of  compulsory  relief  can  be  established  for  the  able- 
bodied  poor  which  will  not  lead  them  to  depend  on  the  inter- 
position of  others  rather  than  on  their  own  labour^  and  repress 
those  exertions  which  are  essentially  necessary  for  their  im- 
provement. These  objections  are,  we  think,  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  a  poor-law,  and  of 
the  mode  by  which  it  is  proposed  these  objects  shall  be  at- 
tained under  the  Irish  Bill.  Wc  hold  it  to  be  incontroverti- 
ble, that  a  state  is  bound  to  provide  a  relief  for  its  poor  against 
destitution.  But  no  poor-law,  properly  so  csdled,  can  inter- 
pose between  indigence  and  those  necessities  which  idleness 
or  improvidence,  or  even  circumstances  over  which  the  poor 
themselves  have  no  control,  may  have  created.  We  dp  not 
doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  will  be  accelerated  by  a. 
series  of  judicious  legislative  enactments,  M'hich  wc  propose 
hereafter  more  particularly  to  consider  ancillary'  to  this  mea— * 
sure.  The  Poor-Law  we  look  upon  as  the  first  link  in  th^ 
chain  of  amelioration;  but  its  effect  in  developing  indirectl^T 
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the  naoinccs  of  Ireland  \d\\  mainly  depend  upon  confining 
its  operation  to  its  legitimate  object^  namely^  to  correct  the 
great  evil  of  mendicancy^  and  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
presBuxe  of  destitution.    That  this  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
Ant  of  Elizabeth  we  have  already  shown*;  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Lord  Bacon  to  prove  that  the  necessity  for  confining 
its  operation  within  its  proper  limits  was  well  understood  in 
his  day,  and  the  following  observation  of  his  would  almost 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  allusion  to  the  projected  Irish 
Foor-Law.    <^  But  chiefly  it  were  to  be  wished  that  such  a 
**  beneficence  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  so  bestowed, 
"  u  not  only  the  mere  and  naked  poor  should  be  sustained^ 
"  but  also  that  the  honest  person  which  hath  hard  means  to 
**  live,  ypon  whom  the  poor  are  now  charged^  should  be  in 
'^lome  sort  eased  f/'    The  same  complaint  of  redundancy 
€f  population  which  is  now  made  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  Irish  Poor-Law  was  prevalent  at  that  time 
in  England :  "  The  cause  was  laid  upon  God,"  ^vrites  Harri- 
■Qn,  ^  as  though  he  were  in  fault  for  sending  such  increase  of 
F^le,  or  want  of  wars  that  should  consume  them}/'     We 
find,  however,  in  a  comparatively  short  period  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Poor-Law  Act  there  were  no  further  complaints  of 
over  population.    Yet  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
ftc  people  was  not  solely  attributable  to  the  Poor-Law  Act 
of  Elizabeth.     It  had,  indeed,  the  effect  described  by  Lord 
^(•con,  of  relieving  "  the  mere  and  naked  poor,^^  and  easing 
*  tile  honest  person"  who  had  "  hard  means  to  live,"  upon 
^bom  the  poor  were  then  charged.     But  it  was  accompanied 
with  other  measures,  having  for  their  object  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  people,  without  which  it  could  have  done 
comparatively  little  to  remedy  the  mass  of  destitution  existing 
ui  England  at  the  time  it  was  enacted.     An  Act  was  passed 
^  the  same  session  (43rd  Elizabeth,  c.  4.),  "  To  redress  the 
Busemployment  of  lands,  goods  and  stock  of  money  hereto- 
^  ibre  given  to  charitable  uses."    And  another  of  great  im- 
portance (43rd  Elizabeth,  c.  11.),  ^^  For  the  recovery  of  many 
"  hundred  thousand  acres  of  marshes  and   other  grounds, 
•abject  commonly  to  surrounding,  within  the  Isle  of  Ely 
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^^  and  the  counties  of  Cambridge^  Huntingdon^  NoftbMmJItM, 
*'  Lincoln,  Norfolk,   Suffolk,  Sussex,  Essex,  Kent  find  flie 
^^  county  palatine  of  Durham.'^    England  Wfts  at  tihe  pierfod 
to  which  we  allude  in  the  state  of  transitiott  fitmi  a  stilte  of 
want  to  a  state  of  prosperity.     Want  had  been  the  cdllse- 
quence  of  a  half-employed  population,  and  the  evil  waU  ie- 
moved  by  the  simple  and  obvious  method  of  temovhi^  its 
cause.    Public  works  were  undertaken  and  eneouriiged'bjrtiie 
Government,  which  had  the  efiect  of  increasing  the  amnial 
revenue  of  the  kingdom,  developing  new  sources  of  wealth, 
and  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.     Bacon  de- 
scribes '^  the  estate  of  this  realm  of  England  ^'  during  Hie 
latter  pai't   of  Elizabeth's  reign  in  the  following  words: 
"  There  was  never  the  like  quantity  of  waste  and  unprofltabk 
^'  ground  inned,  reclaimed  and  improved.    There  was  never 
*•'  the  like  husbanding  of  oil  sorts  of  grounds  by  iendng,ma- 
^-  nuring  and  all  kinds  of  good  husbandry.    The  commo£ties 
"  and  ease  of  rivers  cut  by  hand  and  brought  into  a  new 
"  channel,  of  piers  that  have  been  built,  of  waters  that  have 
*'  been  forced  and  brought  against  the  ground  were  never  so 
*'  many*.'*     In  the  succeeding  reign  several  Acts  were  passed 
for  a  like  purpose,  amongst  which  we  find  (4  Jac.  I.e.  13.) 
*•  An  Act  for  draining  of  certain  fens  and  low  grounds  in  the 
"  Isle  of  Ely  subject  to  liurt  by  siurounding,  containing 
^^  about  six  thousand  acres,  compassed  about  with  certain. 
*^  banks,  commonly  called  and  named  the  Ring  of  Waldersejr^ 
^-  and  CooUlham ;"  and  (7  Jac.  c.  20.)  "  An  Act  for  the  speedy^ 
*'  recovery  of  many  thousand  acres  of  marsh  ground  and  otheK* 
*•'  ground  within  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  latdl]^ 
*•  surrounded  by  the  range  of  the  sea  in  divers  parts  of  th^ 
^^  said  counties,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  danger  of  th^ 
*•  like  surrounding  hereafter."    The  result  of  these  wise  meaa— 
surcs  was,  that  although  population  increased  rapidly,  yc* 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  increased  in  a  greater 
degree ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  vr^ 
find  complaints  were  made  that,  instead  of  an  overstock  of 
consumers  they  were  too  few.     In  a  pamphlet  written   in 
lG93t,  entitled  ^^An  essay  upon  Taxes,*'  &c.,  and  attributed 
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to  the  Mirquis  of  Halifax^  \vc  find  it  stated :  ^^  As  to  the  pr&- 
^  lent  caae  in  Englaqd^  I  think  diere  is  nothing  more  appa- 
^Ttat  than  the  plenty  of  home  commodities,  and  the  want  of 
^people  to  consume  them,  which  is  in  truth  the  principal 
^  cause. pf. the  present  ML  of  rents,  and  the  price  of  commo- 
**  dities.^  Thi&  fact  would  make  greatly  against  the  theory 
cf  Mr.Malthus,  that  '^  man  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  a 
^'gqometrical  progression,  whereas  his  subsistence  can  only 
'be  increased  in  an  arithmetical  progression.'^  Without^ 
boirever,  waiting  to  examine  his  politico-economical  creed, 
or  that  of  his  opponents,  namely,  that  a  growing  population 
ivteadof  tending  to  diminish  the  means  of  subsistence, 
conduce,  in  an  increased  ratio,  to  its  increase,  we  may  be 
prautted  to  assert  that  the  produce  of  a  man's  labour,  em- 
{dojred  with  ordinaiy  diligence  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
'nil  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  seven  or  eight  persons. 

But  when  in  addition  to  this  we  consider  the  increase  of 
pniductive  power  by  means  of  machinerj',  and  the  elements 
rf  wealth  which  nature,  that  bounteous  mother,  so  abund- 
^7  offers  to  the  labouring  population,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  question  the  divine  commandment  of  ^^  increase  and  mul- 
^'ply,''  in  order  to  hold  by  "  the  traditions  of  men/'  The 
Vstem  of  nature  is  simple  and  beautiful.  She  summons 
Wxnur  into  the  field  to  produce  the  ordinarj^  means  of  sub- 
■atence.  The  individual  labourer  produces  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  his  sustenance.  The  surplus  accumulates,  and  is 
c>fled  wealth.  Wealtli,  the  mighty  wizard,  directs  the  human 
niiud,  80  infinite  in  its  resources,  and  the  humsm  hand,  so  won- 
derfiiUy  fitted  to  obey  its  impulses,  to  the  production  of  the 
<3ouvenienccs  and  elegancies  of  hfe ;  and  hence  arise  the  prac- 
tical mni^^^nl  arts  whicli  so  essentially  polish  and  humanize 
^oankiad.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  soil  shall  yield  its  increase 
to  the  husbandman, — so  long  as  the  caith  shall  yield  up  its 
ouoeral  treasures  to  the  industry  and  cnteri)rise  of  man, — so 
long  as  human  invention  shall  exist  to  effect  new  combina- 
tions of  the  materials  so  abundantly  phiced  at  its  disposal, 
■^80  long  shall  we  deem  a  large  i)opulation  the  true  source 
rf  wealth,  and  deem  it  worthy  the  fostering  care  of  a  pater- 
nal government.  The  population  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
ftueen  Elizabeth  was  loosely  computed  at  about  5,000,000 ; 
^  which  period  there  were  few  numerical  public  records 
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worthy  of  consideration.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1700  thaft 
decennial  returns  of  the  amount  of  population  began  to  be 
furnished^  and  these  having  been  deduced  from  tfaacoroeaaiof 
registered  baptisms  over  burials  can  only  be  regarded  aaam 
approximation  to  the  actual  numbers.  We  find  by  tlMad 
retumsj  that  the  population  of  England,  including  Wa]e% 
gradually  increased  between  the  years  170O  and  1790  ieom 
5^4753000  to  8,675,000^  In  1801  the  returns  of  the  enu- 
merated popiUation  amounted  to  8^87fl|980;  in  1811  to 
10,150,615;  in  1821  to  11,978,875;  and  in  1881  to  13,895,574. 
During  this  period  agriculture  rapidly  extended  in  Bngbnd, 
although  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent  as  trade  and  manu- 
factures. It  is  calculated  that  between  the  period  above 
stated  2,810,000  acres  of  land  were  brought  into  cultivation, 
yielding  an  additional  annual  amount  of  about  18^000,000^ 
The  increase  of  productive  power  in  manufiEKstures,  aided  by 
the  application  of  steam,  is  astounding.  We  mention  a  few 
examples.  The  value  of  cotton  wool  spun  in  1769  did  not 
exceed  200,0002.  At  present  the  annual  value  of  that  branch 
of  manufacture  exceeds  40,000,000/.  The  woollen  manufi»- 
ture  produces  annually  about  22,000,000/.  Of  coal,  there 
were  raised  in  1780  only  about  2,500,000  tons;  the  quantity 
now  raised  may  be  estimated  at  18,000,000  tons.  In  1780 
the  quantity  of  British  iron  smelted  did  not  exceed  70,000 
tons;  in  1831  the  quantity  produced  was  estimated  at  50 
tons  per  week,  or  750,000  tons  per  annum.  Mr.  Browning,  in 
liis  valuable  book  on  the  domestic  and  financial  condition  of 
Great  Britain,  has  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  British 
manufactures  exported  in  1830-31,  in  comparison  with  the 
year  1792,  will  give  an  increase  of  450  per  cent.,  whereas  th^ 
increase  of  population  during  the  same  period  was  only  70 
per  cent. 

Now  with  the  example  of  England  before  us  we  need  not  b^5 
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modi  abnned  at  the  so-called  redundancy  of  population  in 
Iidiiid.    Hie  retuma  from  the  coUectora  of  hearth  money^ 
commcnring  in  1754,  affinrd  ua  the  first  authentic  data  upon 
wUek  we  can  fbnn  any  approximation  to  the  population  of 
Inluid.  Theae  retunu,  allowing  six  inhabitants  to  each  house, 
would  give  a  population  in  the  year  we  have  mentioned 
HMmntingtD  2l$7^  fi^^t  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
wMnraeh  below  the  actual  number.     In  1821  the  first  com- 
plete census  was  taken,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  popu- 
htion  dien  amounted  to  6,801,827,  and  in  1831  to  7>767,401. 
Nov  tsking  England  singly,  without  Scotland  or  Wales,  we 
shdl  find  it  very  little  less  populous  than  Ireland,  considering 
the  idatm  area  of  the  two  countries.  By  the  census  of  1831 
tlie  population  of  England  appeared  to  be  13,091,005 ;  its 
iqiQ&ial  extent  in  British  square  miles  is  calculated  at 
5%380y  which  would  give  an  average  of  nearly  260  persons 
per  tqoare  mile.    By  a  census  of  the  same  year  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  appeared  to  be  7,7^79401 ; — its  superficial  extent 
is  British  square  miles  is  calculated  at  29,540,  which  would 
pvs  sn  average  of  not  quite  264  persons  per  square  mile ;  so 
tint  in  1831  the  population  of  Ireland  only  exceeded  that  of 
Eo^ind  by  the  amount  of  four  persons  to  each  square  mile. 
'the  error  of  considering  the  population  of  Ireland  very  far 
beyond  that  of  Elngland,  has  we  think,  arisen  fix)m  the  com- 
pirison  having  been  drawn  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
instead  of  between  England  and  Ireland ;  thus  taking  into 
fte  calculation,  Wales  with  its  small  population  of  111  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  and  Scotland  with  its  stiU  more  scanty 
population  of  81  persons  per  square  mile.  We  dwell  on  these 
^Jetails  of  population,  however  uninteresting,  because  it  is  es- 
^tial  to  the  formation  of  proper  notions  on  the  subject  of  a 
poor-law  that  they  should  be  perfectly  understood,  and  a  most 
^nroneous  impression  has  generally  gained  a  footing  in  this 
<5^>untry  on  this  important  point.  Ireland  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  great  western  hive,  with  which  it  is  most  difiicult  to  deal 
from  its  numbers ;  and  a  fear  is  generally  entertained  (most 
^^^neously)  that  it  would  swallow  up  the  entire  rental  of  the 
^untry  to  keep  its  poor  alive.  Now  we  find  that  Ireland,  with 
*  soil  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  world,  has  a  population 
^^e  third  less  than  Belgium,  calculated  upon  the  average  of 
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persons  in  each  square  mileof  fuperficial  e^cteni^*  U  bsm,  m* 
cording  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Griliith,  the  Govenuueol  cih 
gineer^  a  pi  -         '  naf  but  three  or  four  famil i      i 
dred  acres.  \      >     ,  there  ought  to  be  ten  funni  ^    i      i  - 

titj  of  land  to  do  justice  to  the  boiL     It  is  f^ven  ra  cvidnice  | 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1 829,  thut    I     :  . .  ,     '~  i     I4111I 
is  about  l2,U0tJ,t>C>U  acres  of  Irish,  or  J  v  Ettr' 

glish  measurement,  and  of  this  area  5,710^000  acrcs$  retoaii^ 
unproductive*     We  must  then  f  1  elude  th.i      *      iLann 

existing  as  to  a  greatly  redundm     ^   -    luitiou  in  i  «j|iil ' 

ill  founded  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Swift,  Hhea  lihaii 
scarcely  reached  the  one  fourth  of  it*  pi  r     ^ :  t , 

The  Poor- Law  Commissioners  for  om^  uug  data! 

by  which  they  compare  the  relative  proportion  of  ngricuUural  ] 
labourers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  aecording  to  t! 
tity  of  cultivated  land  in  both   countries,  adopt  a  tu  I 

before  the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  Commons  in  1827 
byMr.  Cowling-     This  table  gave  for  the  total  of  cultivaird 
land  in  Great  Britain  34,254,0(K)  acres.     They  adopt  for  In>- ' 
laud  a  cidculation  of  Mr.  Gritfiths's,  which  for  the  total  colli- 
vated  land  of  Ireland  gives  14,603,000  acre«.     W     t  -■ 
tliat  this  amount  is  given  by  Mr.  GrilEths  in  Ej 
otherwise  the  comparison  with  Mr.  Cowling's  tabic  would  bel 
erroneous:  this  is  not  however  stated  in  the  report.     '''^-  v  ^ 
then  found  that  there  were  In  Great  Britain  in  1831  1 . 
agricultural  labourers,  imd  in  Ireland,  at  the  same  period^J 
1^131,713  agricultural  labourers f*     From  these  diiU  of  huidl 
and  labourers  they  deduce  that  there  are  in  Ireland  al)out  tiv4! 
agricultural  labourers  for  every  two  that  tlierc  are  for  the  same] 
quantity  of  land  in  Great  Britain*    Now  we  think  tliat  an 
sential  element  in  this  calculation  is  not  taken  into  the  «c-^ 
count,  namely^  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  one  and  the  otiier 
country  kept  in  pasture  ;  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that  [la^tiimj 
land  does  not  require  so  many  labourers  as  that  which  is 
tillage.     In  the  preface  to  the  nbAtract  of  the  pi  i  re- 

turns, printed  in  1834,  we  rind  a  table  of  thesu|/  **..  ...i  unss^ 
of  the  English  and  Welsh  counties.     And  a  book  published] 


*  Belgium  contains  a  eTiprfinal  cjiicnt  of  12^850  squiir  milts ;  lu  popiil«tiOQ  la . 
1833  Amounted  to  4,061,000,  whidi  givw  323  p^fjwm  to  cftch  tfjuare  mile* 
t  Popuktioo  ftcoouuts  <4 1831. 
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bf  Mr«  Miur^huU  coiiUiaa  mi  estimate  of  the  numl^er  of  acres 
fjf  \nnt\  in  iiJla^<?  mu\  paHturo  in  England  and  Wales*.  From 
tliiH  it  apiK'iifi^  tUfit  in  all  the  counties*  in  England  therc  are 
tti  lilb^  mily  I0|»8n,000  acres;  A\-iiile  there  are  in  jHisturc 
1.3  0  acres.     Now  until  the  r  ^ioners  can  sliow 

th^t  -  u  I'jaUy  Irirge  proportion  of  ])  ui  land  to  tillage  ex- 
iislii  in  Irrkiwl  m  compared  with  Great  Britsdn,  we  c4nnnt 
^\  '  i(  deductions  founded  upon  the  assumption 

Iha  ^      I  ts  are  equal.     The  number  of  the  agiicuU 

ttiral  Ittbourere  in  England  and  Irelund  which  they  adopt  m 
%h  '  '  '  i*>n  is  taken  from  a  general  simimarv  of  the 
an  1    vturns  made  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of 

IBS  If  for  taking  an  account  of  the  population  of  the  United 
K^       '  In  this  summary  there  is  a  column  for  "thenimi- 

be  I  M  Hirers  employed  in  labour  not  agricultuniL"     Now 

m  thtB  column  arc  classed  hdjourers  usually  employed  at  rail 
an'  *  I  roads,  excavations,  canals,  assisting  miners  and  cn- 
^ii  Cp,  Imt  it  is  notorious  that  a  great  portion  of  this 

ckiiis  of  persons  betake  themselves  to  agriculture  at  the  harvest 
.  '  ''-land,  when  the  farmer  requires  a  gi-eater  num- 
M>  get  in  his  crops,  so  that  a  proportion  of  those 
pcrsonB  set  down  at  608,712  in  the  returns  ought  to  be  fairly 
added  {jo  the  number  adopted  by  the  ComiTiI    '  as  show- 

ing the  amount  of  agricultnnil  labourers  in  *  J,     There 

*ii' Another  item  which  has  not  been  taken  into  the  account  by 
iV    ''  '  "^j  namely,  the  number  of  Irish  labourers 

Vi  rate  to  England  for  a  like  purpose.     Their 

dala  in  both  cases  being  so  uncertain  we  arc  obliged  to  with- 
?]<  '  '  r     nt  to  the  conclusion  they  draw  from  them  as  to 

t!,  I  >ort!onate  amount  of  the  agricultund  populntion 

in  Ireland. 

The  prol>a!>le  amount  of  the  number  of  poor  that  might  be 
presumed  to  be  in  a  state  of  destitution  in  Irehmd  also  occu* 
pied  thcuitentiiui  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  result  of  their 
invent  ^-"*-T  on  this  impottant  point  is  given  in  their  Report, 
*'  \Yi  /'  they  state,  "estimate  the  number  of  persons 

**  out  of  W4irk  and  in  distress^  during  thiiiy  weeks  in  the  year, 
^  at  less  than  585,0(X>,  nor  the  number  of  persons  dependent 


*  Sec  Ttblc  ill  *'  Poliuc&I  ftad  Domestic  Ecouomy  of  Gretl  Britain/*  p.  1  jO, 
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^^  upon  them  at  less  than  l,9O0yO0(^  mdcing  in  the  vAuAt 
'f  2,385,000/' 

This  sum  of  pauperism  is  very  considerable,  and  if  it  were 
clear  that  so  great  a  multitude  should  be  daimanta  for  the  pub- 
lic bounty  for  more  than  half  the  year,  it  would  be  «  powerful 
argument  against  the  expediency  of  imposing  so  betfvy  a  bur- 
den on  the  property  of  the  country.    They  state  that 

"  According  to  tke  census  of  1831,  the  total  namber  of  kboureri  wu 
1,131,715,  of  whom  564,274  were  occupieraof  lend,  and  667»441  were  not. 
It  appears  by  the  first  report  of  the  CommissioDeri  of  Poblic  InstrnetkNi, 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  had,  in  1834«  increased  from  7»767«40l»  the 
amount  in  1831,  to  7*943,^0.  We  may  assume  that  the  namber  of  labour- 
ers has  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and  therefore  that  it  now  ex- 
ceeds 1,170,000,  and  that  the  number  of  them  not  holding  land  (being,  as 
seen  above,  about  half  of  the  whole,)  is  585,000.  If  consequently  this  latter 
class  would  take  refuge  in  a  workhouse  when  they  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment on  hire,  they  would  there  have  to  be  provided  for  during  thirty  weeks 
of  the  year." 

On  referring  to  the  census  we  find  that  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation is  classed  under  three  heads,  viz. 

Ist.  Occupiers  employing  labourers   .    •     •     •     95^39 
2nd.  Occupiers  not  employing  labourers     .     •  564^7^ 
3rd,  Labourers  employed  in  agriculture  •     •     •  567)441 
It  is  to  the  last  class  that  the  Commissioners  confine  their 
attention,  the  two  first  being  obviously  not  likely  to  be  claim- 
ants on  a  poor-rate.    Now  it  would  appear  that  they  ought 
to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  last  class  double  the  amount 
of  tlie  first,  for  each  person  belonging  to  the  first  can  scarcely 
employ  less,  on  an  average,  than  two  labourers  throughout 
the  year.    This  is  in  all  probability  much  less  than  the  cor- 
rect proportion,  but  wc  state  the  smallest  probable  niunber,  as 
there  arc  no  means  of  attaining  certaintj'.    Tliey  have  not 
done  so,  consequently  we  consider  their  estimate,  so  far,  erro- 
neous. 

Their  next  step  was  to  ascertain  the  average  length  of  time 
that  agricultural  labourers  are  employed  throughout  the 
year  in  Ireland,  and  for  this  puri)ose  they  appointed  persons 
to  supply  them  with  returns  on  the  subject.  This  was  an 
operation  of  great  difficulty,  and  requiring  a  very  searching 
1  exfp"«'^e  investigation.  From  the  following  obscr^'ations 
NichoUs's  Second  Report  by  Mr.  Stanley,  it 
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wooUtppear  that  no  sufficient  information  ireaulted  from  the 
inquiry  upon  which  to  decide  this  important  question. 

**  Tlie  perebns/'  Mr.  Stanley  states,  "  employed  by  the  Commissioners 
to  ndie  ihk  retorns  of  an  average  duration  of  agricultural  labour  through- 
out inltBi,  on  wbidx  their  estimate  of  twenty-two  weeks  is  founded,  do 
not  give  the  .nuipber  of  labourers  constantly  employed — the  numbers 
employed  for  various  periods — and  the  number  continually  idle,  which 
would  have  been  very  important.  They  only  give  an  average  generally  of 
the  darakion  of  hiboar  in  some  parts  of  twenty-nine  counties,  omitting 
Watnihrd,  Tipperary  and  Roscommon. 

^'IbrBlafyo  the  average  is  founded  on  returns  from  the  parishes  of 
Kilgcfer  and  Anghavale,  surrounding  Croaghpatrick  Mountain  on  the  west- 
ern eitmnity  of  the  county.  In  Kilgever  the  time  of  employment  is  esti- 
nutidtobe  only  thirty-six  days;  but  the  families  there,  chiefly  employed  in 
ugvioiltDre,  were  in  1831,  according  to  the  census,  only  1309>and  of  these 
^I'eivwere  1301  landholders,  leaving  only  eight  families  dependent  on  hire. 
In  Aai^vale  the  emplo3rment  is  stated  to  extend  to  100  days,  but  there, 
^ttvding  to  the  census,  not  one  family  was  dependent  on  hire  for  subsist- 
ence in  1831." 

It  wonld  be  tedious  to  repeat  examples,  but  from  what  ^ve 
'^^e  quoted  it  will,  we  think,  be  obvious  that  the  number  of 
POons  stated  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  '^  out  of  work  and 
^  distress  during  thirty  weeks  of  the  year'^  does  not  rest  on 
^y  sufficient  data*  And  if  their  data  were  correct  they  do 
^  slate  these  persons  to  be  absolutely  destitute,  and  therefore 
'^dy  to  be  all  claimants  for  relief  under  the  Bill. 

^e  therefore  think  that  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this  state- 
^^'^t  <^  such  extensive  destitution  in  Ireland  is  not  well  found- 
^  The  agricultural  labourers  in  that  country  almost  all  have 
*>ne  sort  of  cabin,  and  they  raise  their  yearly  supply  of  pota- 
*^on  the  oon-acre,  for  which  they  generally  pay  in  labour. 
Most  erf  them  keep  pigs  and  poultry,  and  many  of  them  a  cow. 

When  there  is  a  failure  or  partial  failure  in  their  crop  they 
^  reduced  to  great  distress,  because,  unhappily,  from  the 
^^ature  of  their  food,  they  cannot  store  up  the  abundance  of 
oueyear  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  next ;  a  circumstance 
^Wch  may  have  a  great  effect  in  producing  improvident  habits. 
Their  state  however  is  fluctuating,  they  having  generally  in- 
'^ifficient  food,  but  only  in  seasons  of  dearth  being  reduced  to 
^'^^te  destitution.  It  is  only  at  such  periods  that  they 
Would  in  any  large  numbers  claim  workhouse  relief. 

As  destitution  is  ever  fluctuating  in  Ireland,  it  is  difficult 
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to  makerevep  an  apfuroxiniation  to  the  munben  -ofjpcMOBi 
whjQ  may  seek  relief  in  the  workhouaea  .on  tkieir.tqMiiiiig. 
There  is  an  important  statistical  faet^  howeveir^  wkich  iie&n 
upon^  this  point,  and  which  we  find  in  the  aaalyaiftof  ilMipo!- 
pulation,  to  which  we  have  already  refen^in*ihieAppeMlii 
to  the  Report  q£  Mr.  Nicholla.  By  the  ^^ensua  cf  ;18S:1  ifciap 
peared  that  there  were  in  Ireland  1385^6  £miiliea^  and 
1249,816  inhabited  houses ;  so  that  the  excess  of  fieunilieaover 
houses  amounts  to  135,250,  or  one<-tenth  of  the  total  nuikber 
of  &milies  in  Ireland;  whereas  in  England  the  exoeaaoffii- 
milies  over  houses  amounts  to  563,238,  or  nearly  one-iixAof 
the  whole.  The  population  returns  show  that  in  1831,  in  fimr- 
teen  of  the  largest  towns  in  Ireland,  50,815  of  these  housdiBss 
families  were  located,  so  that  it  may  he  assumed  there  is  cbly 
a  small  proportion  of  agricidtund  families  who  are  noil  pos» 
scssors  of  houses.  This  would  bear  out  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  when  he  states  that  "  there  is  more  poverty  in  Ire- 
^^  land  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  in  England,  Imt  I 
^^  doubt  whether  there  is  more  or  so  much  destitution,^' 

The  Commissioners  of  Poor  Inquiry  seem  to  have  con- 
founded the  one  with  the  other ;  the  fallacy  of  whidi  was  un- 
derstood  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  Acta  43  Elis. 
c.  2,  and  43  Eliz.  c.  11,  the  one  to  reUeve  destitution,  and  the 
other  to  extend  free  and  profitable  labour,  plainly  testify. 
That  measures  for  the  latter  purpose  should  be  adopted  ancil- 
lary to  the  Irish  Poor-Law  hardly  admits  of  que^ion. 

iVmong  the  remedial  measures  that  have  been  proposed  in 
aid  of  the  workhouse,  there  is  one  which,  if  it  were  only  for  its 
novelty,  is  entitled  to  some  notice.  It  has  been  suggested  in 
a  pamphlet,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
by  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  The  writer  concurs  in  the 
propriety  of  establishing  Poor-Laws  for  Ireland  on  the  basis 
of  the  workhouse  principle,  and  fully  admits  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  any  other  form  of  administering  relief.  He  is 
however  of  opinion  that  the  workhouse  system  taken  singly, 
and  without  the  aid  of  other  measures,  would  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  that  country  fall  very  far  short  of  accomplish- 
ing any  great  improvement.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
that  is  entertained  by  some  persons  that  a  large 
a  will  apply  for  admission  into  the 
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\  is  Mbt  weU  fbnnded.  The  metihod  of  proof  he  uses 
JgihM'.  hefiftt  classifies  all  those  portions  of  tiie  poor  who 
^Hcelyto  be  chai^gtabk  on  the  rates;  and  ihen  by  an  ar- 
\rtmcii9nep6rtium  he  draxTB  the  eonclusion  that  few 
of  tiiofte  classes  would  voluntarily  undergo  the  work- 
t  discipline  so  long  as  they  could  derive  their  support 
-from  the  ordinary  resources  of  mendicancy^  or  the  usual  mode 
^rfrohsistcnce* 

Now  if  &is  conclusion  be  correct^  even  the  most  timid  must 

csonfess  there  is  no  just  ground  for  alarm  at  the  introduction 

of  the  Poer-Law  lest  the  expense  should  swallow  up  the  rental, 

— tod  thus  one  pressing  motive  of  opposition  to  the  measure 

'wiU  be  removed. 

It  is  principally  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  look  upon  the 
pnphlet  in  question  as  worthy  of  consideration,  and  there- 
ftn  we  draw  attention  to  the  subject. 

Ilie  author,  as  we  have  already  said,  aims  at  deducing  the 
ioqnobability  of  any  class  of  paupers  availing  themselves  of 
the  vorkhouse  relief  in  any  considerable  numbers.  His  ob- 
Jttt  evidently  is  to  evince  the  futility  of  that  plan  as  a  single 
tnd  unsupported  measure  to  elevate  the  mass  and  rescue  them 
fi^om  destitution.  But  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  altogether 
ofthe  not  less  valuable  use  of  the  position  as  an  argument  in  fa- 
^^<Wtt  of  the  practicability  and  si^ety  of  the  course  intended  to 
"*  pursued.  It  is  manifest  that  the  only  persons  likely  to  be 
8n  immediate  burden  on  the  poor-rates  are  those  who  having 
^  means  of  support  subsist  at  this  moment  upon  charity.  Of 
^  general  description  of  paupers  the  writer  enumerates  two 
principal  heads,  viz.,  local  mendicants  and  vagrants,  each  of 
which  he  subdivides  into  subordinate  classes.  Local  mendi- 
<^ts  he  reduces  to  two  divisions :  1st,  The  casual  distressed; 
•nd  2nd,  Habitual  beggars ; — the  former  again  being  com- 
prised of,  1st,  Labourers  and  their  families  out  of  emplo}rment 
tnd  who  have  not  the  resoiurce  of  conacre  or  the  allotment  of 
hnd ;  and  2nd,  Of  widows,  orphans  and  impotent  persons 
Who  are  partly  maintained  by  alms.  Of  vagrants  he  makes 
three  classes— 1st,  The  wives  and  children  of  persons  who 
migrate  in  search  of  work  ;  2nd,  Strolling  beggars;  and  3rd, 
Imposters  who  frequent  fairs  and  places  of  amusement.  This 
^vision  q>pear8  to  be  fSsdr,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  description 
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of  paupers  in  the  rural  districta  of  Ireland  that  may  Mi  be 
classed  under  one  or  otlier  of  these  heads*  Of  thefee  dasses 
he  conceives  that  to  the  first  alone^  namely  the  casu^  dis- 
tressed^ is  the  temporary  relief  of  a  workhouse  appKcdife. 
Having  investigated  the  probabilities  with  regard  to  each' head 
of  their  becoming  chargeable  to  a  poor-rate^  he  conchides  with 
the  following  summary: 

"  We  have  now  gone  tlirough  all  the  heads  into  which  panpers,  or  those 
likely  to  become  so,  have  been  divided,  and  we  see  that  only  one  or  two 
classes  of  them  will  in  any  probability  obtain  their  subAistenee  froa  tbt 
workhouse.  Incorrigible  vagrants  must  be  disposed  of  in  gaols  md  pcni* 
tentiaries :  the  wives  and  children  of  migrating  labourers  will  not  volun- 
tarily adopt  the  workhouse  form  of  relief;  and  if  we  are  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
contributions  annually  levied  by  them  on  the  poor,  some  other  plan  most 
be  resorted  to.  The  permanently  helpless  and  diseased  ought  to  receive 
their  support  from  separate  institutions ;  and  for  those  who  are  a  little 
above  want  other  means  may  be  applied  to  prevent  them  from  tiBking  into 
utter  destitution." 

What  then  becomes  of  the  alarm  expressed  about  the  num- 
bers that  would  have  to  be  supported^  and  the  notion  of  tiie 
^^  physical  impossibility'*  of  applying  the  workhouse  system 
to  Ireland  ?  l^e  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  not  that  the 
country  Mould  become  one  great  lazar-house^  but  that  the  sy* 
stem  would  be  applicable  to  so  few  that  it  would  leave  the 
main  evils  and  the  general  mass  of  poverty  unremedied. 

But  the  writer  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  this  very 
first  clasS;  consisting  of  labourers  out  of  employment,  and 
who  he  admits  are  the  most  likely  to  seek  workhouse  relief, 
which  causes  the  great  anxiety  lest  their  numbers  should  in- 
undate the  rates.  He  indeed  proposes  a  remedy  against  the 
so  much  dreaded  deluge  of  pauperism  from  that  quarter,  and 
it  is  to  this  remedy  that  we  now  refer,  both  as  being  valuable 
in  itself  as  an  aid  to  the  poor-laws,  and  as  serving  to  cahn  the 
apprehensions,  whether  well-  or  ill-founded,  which  are  pretty 
generally  felt  with  regard  to  admitting  able-bodied  paupers 
to  workhouse  relief. 

It  will  be  well  to  notice  an  important  difference  in  the  out- 
set between  the  operation  of  the  workhouse  test  in  England 
ai  «t  that  will  result  from  it  in  Ireland. 

I  icipline  of  the  workhouse  stimuktes 

nnd  he  rarely  fails  in  the 
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punuit.    This  in  fact  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  bencfi* 
aal  working  of  the  syBtem  here.    In  Ireland  there  is  little  or 
I  work  to  find,— there  is  little  or  nothing  for  an  able-bodied 
I  be  he  ever  so  industrious^  to  fallback  upon; — he  has  no 
^Itanmtive  pnesented  to  him  between  starvation  and  the  work- 
laonae.    Now  if  it  be  possible  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  an 
^yption  shall  be  given  to  the  Irish  pauper  of  either  entering 
-^ie  workhouse  or  subsisting  himself  by  his  own  industry^  he 
<«rould  then  be  on  a  par  xdih  the  English  labourer.    The  two 
^jstems  would  then  run  parallel^  and  the  same  effects  might 
CTonfidently  be  predicted  in  both  countries.   The  method  pro- 
posed in  llie  pamphlet  before  us  has  this  object  in  view.  The 
plan  suggested  is  to  furnish  to  that  class  of  paupers^  whose 
nonntenance  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  rates^  the  means  of 
eserting  their  industry  for  their  own  support^  by  advancing 
tliem  loans  with  proper  sureties  for  the  repayment.    To  the 
^In^ish  reader^  and  one  unacquainted  with  the  habits  and 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry^  this  will  appear  to  be  a  start- 
^  proposition,  and  not  likely  to  lead  to  the  flattering  results 
vUidpated.    We  know  too  that  some  prejudice  will  be  ex- 
cited by  the  failure  of  all  attempts  in  this  country  since  the 
Pttsing  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  to  give  relief  in 
w  form  of  loan ;  and  it  will  be  thought  to  be  only  a  surrep- 
titious mode  of  giving  outdoor  relief  to  the  Irish  poor ;  or 
^  it  will  eventually  degenerate  into  such,  and  bring  in 
^^  it  the  whole  train  of  fraud  and  improvidence  which  cha- 
'^cterized  the  English  Poor-Laws  before  the  Amendment. 
Now  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  such  would 
^  the  issue  of  the  experiment,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
^  thoughts  than  to  advocate  so  pernicious  a  principle, 
lliere  is  a  marked  and  important  contrast  between  English 
ind  Irish  paupers  in  their  relative  position,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  a  new  principle  to  each.  English  pau}>ers  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  parish  relief  as  a  legal  right, 
which  might  be  enforced  before  the  magistrate  if  withheld, 
or  too  parsimoniously  granted  by  the  overseer.    The  form  in 
which  such  relief  was  provided  was  by  a  weekly  allowance 
in  money,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  family  or  the  sup- 
posed wants  of  the  individual.    This  Mas  a  direct  premium 
on  idleness  and  improvidence.    It  is  no  wonder^  therefore^ 
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that  a  new  law^  which  took  away  the.cpntro).  of  the  iQagi- 
strateis;  and  the  principle  of  which  w^  to  give  no  .relief  jbqt 
in  a  workhouse^  should  be  so  unpopulai;  as  to,  make.it  neces- 
sary to  proceed  gradually^  and  not  abolish  all  .a|t  pii^  the 
habit  6f  outdoor  relief!.  Accprdinjgly^  it  has  )i|e.en  a^^pt^ 
to  substitute  loans  in  England  for  the  usual  gratuitil^  fh^ 
the  pretext  was  too  flimsy;i  it*  deceived  neimerpq|rij^^fui4  it 
was  looked  upon  on  both  sides  as  a  ine^e  evasion  of  the  liJe. 
Of  course  the  pretended  loans  never  were  rejmd.  But  it 
would  be  most  unjust  and  illogical  to  argue  from  tl\e  failvie 
of  such  a  course  in  England^  that  the  same  event  miuti  ne- 
cessarily attend  the  establishment  of  a  loan  system  i^  ..fee- 
land.  To  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  that  country  haa.^ 
advantage  of  being  a  new  and  untried' principle  of  l^slation^ 
and  therefore  in  whatever  form  the  poor  iiiay  obtain  reVef, 
they  will  thankfiiUy  receive  it  as  a  loan,  imd  not  ctialleage 
the  gift  upon  any  supposed  right  to  a  larger  measure  of  if^p- 
port. 

They  have  not  been  accustomed  to  outdoor  relief  or  to  iuiy 
relief,  and  therefore  they  will  gladly  accept  a  new  and  unex- 
pected means  of  succour,  and  comply  with  the  condifipns 
under  which  it  may  be  obtained* 

But  this  is  not  a  mere  speculative  question  as  far  as  regards 
Ireland.  The  plan  of  affording  relief  by  way  of  loans  has 
been  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  that  cbuhtryby 
means  of  voluntary  associations,  which,  though  partial  and 
limited  in  their  operation,  appear  to  warrant  the  Writer  of  the 
pamphlet  in  urging  the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  and  the  feasibility 
of  adopting  it  as  a  national  system.  The  Assistant  Commia- 
sioner  has  adduced  several  instances  of  the  success  of  the  ex- 
peiiment,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  Society. 
From  these  it  would  appear  that  the  loans  are  Usually  repaid 
with  strict  punctuality;  and  that  considerable  benefit  has 
been  conferred  by  their  means  upon  the  borrowers.  The 
following  examples  are  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  *^The  Deny 
^<  Loan  Fimd  was  founded  in  1810,  with  a  capital  of  650/., 
"  raised  by  charitable  contributions.  In  the  report  made  by 
"  the  Bishop  of  Derry  in  182.3  he  states  the  loss,  to  the  year 
^^1819,  was  confined  to  three  ienpenny-pieces,  and  it  has  gone 
"  on  equally  well  since  1819.'* 
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rr  ^"*rTPs  on  the  books  of  the  iriah  PeasMby 

:>^i^  Hows,  of  the  dote  of  the  5th  of  July^ 

rti  of  the  operations  of  the  Charitable  Loan 

ney  (to  which  this  Society  has  contributed 

was  received  from  Robert  Oweuj  Esq*,  the 

c^ii  .  which  it  appears  tliat  since  the  estabhsh- 

'^  -^  uiatitution^  on  the  8th  of  April^  1833,  the  sum 

.  5#.  Oel.  has  been  lent  In  3638  loans,  and  In  no 

e  has  there  been  a  loss  of  one  penny  sustained  by 

*i^*.iMU  of  payment  or  otherwise; — ^that  the  profit  to  the 

*^    Institution  for  the  three  preceding  years  has  amounted  to 

'H'"*  ..vjtrnples  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusions  oi 
^^  t   Commissioner,  that  if  this  system  were  put 

**^^*jr  management,  with  salaried  officers,  the  expensea 

of  wiuui  iiMght  be  defrayed  by  a  trifling  charge  of  interest 
**t^  the  loans,  and  that  sufficient  security  were  exacted,  Uttle 
j|<fc.*!jj^  of  loss  would  accrue. 

Tlrnt  seasonable  rcUef,  given  by  way  of  loan^  would  save 
*innT  from  falling  into  destitution,  is  strongly  urged  by  the 
^'^ter  of  the  pamphlet. 

I.  He  enters  at  some  length  into  the  domestic  economy  and 
^^oances  ot*the  Irish  peasantry,  with  which  he  appears  to  be 
«?D  acquainted,  and  then  goes  on  to  say, 
Wt^\^  I       'lie  econotny  and  resources  of  the 

^ftV  .  to  see  how  applicable  the  loan 

'  wAjnU,  and  how  available  it  would  be  to  relieve  their 

i      note  tnJiistrious  habits.    Thus  (to  make  the  appiica- 
u   'i-p  h\'  atcp)  a  STUttU  fttitn  advanced  to  the  cottager  might  enable  him 
iu  V  a  MTConU  pig,  or  to  reserve  the  one  GSuaMir  kept  till  it  would  fetch 
^  l!»tUr  prior i.    It  would  give  him  the  meana  to  purchaae  seed  potatoes  at 
^    *'     Mid  quality.     He  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
>L«  without  suflFeriDg  them  to  rot  id  the  ground, 
led  tu  sell  them  at  a  loss.     But  above  all*  a  loan  made  to 
im  of  distress  already  described,  la  the  Interval  between 
utd  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new  potatoes,  would 
^•«L  ion.  and  rescue  him  from  debt  and  disease.     It  is 

**%JWl»*iry  to  exptam  here  that  at  the  season  alluded  to,  the  poor  are  forced 
^^  hof  oatmeal  for  their  subsifttence*  which  they  get  oo  ciedit,  and  are 
^^Mmoo^  charged  50  per  cent*  above  the  market  price/' 

It  b  evident  thut  |cf*^at  benefit  would  be  derivable  from  any 
^yitcm  that  would  hold  out  encouragement  to  the  poor  to 
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mnintain  themselves  by  their  own  inclustry,  mid  which  wm 
help  them  at  those  period*  of  digti-ea»,  when  they  mi| 
otherwise  be  conipelled  to  seek  refuge  in  a  warkhoumi,  U 
must  be  borne  in  raiml.  In  oonsiJerhi^  this  qucnt'  i  '  i^ 
there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  haliils  and  Cvi  i' 

the  Irish  poor.  The  EngUfih  labourer  is  ncetistoni(Hl  lo  rtnd 
subsiatence  in  ordimiry  hire,  and  when  emplojixieDt  fiiib  h« 
has  no  other  resource  open  to  him  to  procure  n  mainteiuiice 
than  parochial  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wag«#  of  b- 
hour  form  but  a  Bmall  part  of  the  support  of  an  I^'  ^  r>r 
family,  and  they  are  compelled  to  exercise  tlieir  ink  ta 

fintUng  other  means  of  livelihood  for  a  considerable  jMUl 
the  yeai\     Although  a  system  of  loans  therefore  VtinilA 
of  little  avail  to  the  English  labouring  classes,  it  is  evid< 
that  they  would  be  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  Iridf 
poor. 

Wc  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  a  preceding  part  of  our 
observ  ations^  how  essential  we  conceive  it  to  be  to  the  succett 
of  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  to  limit  its  operation  to  the  sole  ob- 
ject with  which  it  has  properly  to  deal,  namely,  to  rcdio^, 
not  paver hj,  but  destitution.  However  favourably  we  regard 
the  plan  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  notice  at  some  length,  there  would  bcj  we 
think,  a  great  objection  to  have  a  loan  fund  administered  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners*  A  loan-fund  bctard  waj  crttl^d 
by  act  of  parUament  last  year,  in  whom  its  admimstratifm 
might  be  properly  vested.  Nevertheless  we  are  of  oj 
with  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  that  unless  their  po\i  l  i-^  lim 
considerably  enlarged,  and  they  have  authority  to  establish 
loan  funds  more  extensively,  supported  by  u  compulsorit"  mte, 
little  advantage  can  be  expected  from  their  f  '    *'r-\ 

The  large  space  which  the  Irish  Poor  U  /d  now  or- 

cu])ies  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  great  anxiety  which  exifts, 
particularly  among  the  Irish  representatives,  as  to  the  nestdt 
of  a  great  principle  now  about  to  be  tested  for  the  first  time 
in  Ireland*  have  induced  us  to  devote  to  it  a  pro|koHia]ialA 
attention.  To  the  consideration  of  the  measures  ^**^  "  ^*^^ 
we  hope  it  will  be  accompanied,  particularly  for  *^ : 
sion  of  public  works,''  so  essentinlly  calruhit<*d  to  titsri  j.l 
tb€  resources  of  the  pountry,  l^  tnlorging  the  meftus  of  <x>iu- 
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anmcatum  and  opening  profitable  channeb  for  the  employ- 
acat  of  oapltal,  we  will  take  an  early  occasion  to  return.  We 
kave  the  moat  cheering  confidence  that  the  Poo^-Law  Bill 
will  {wove  to  be  (as  Lord  John  Ruasell  elaborately  stated  on 
bimgiiig  it  into  the  House  of  Conunons^  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  which  »  now  just  closed^)  ^  one  of  maiqr  improve- 
'^•meBfta  by  whkh  the  security  of  property  may  be  increased, 
"  by  which  order  nay  be  maintained,  by  which  poverty  may 
**  be  relisvady  and  by  which  the  various  classes  in  Ireland 
"  nay  be  better  united^— the  landlord  with  the  peasant,  and 
"  the  man  of  cental  with  the  man  who  depends  wholly  on  his 
""hboiir.^ 


Article  XI. 
The  Recent  Fireneh  EleeHons. 

JkhDAno^atie  dans  lee  SocietA  Modemee.  Par  M.  Guizot. 

Paris,  15th  November,  1837. 
^fOpfoeition  et  du  Parti  Radical,  Par  M.  LioN  Fauoher. 

lit  November,  1S37. 

Ko  Chsmbcr  of  Deputies  in  France^  since  the  Restoration, 
^inolonged  its  parliamentary  existence  beyond  three  years. 
^^  triennial  period  would  seem  to  be,  in  that  countiy,  the 
^  term  at  which  political  combinations  naturally  expire, 
^  the  legislative  powers  require  to  be  re-invigorated  at  the 
^^^unm  of  popular  election.    The  Chamber  of  1834,  which  has 
i^tly  been  dissolved,  had  voted  four  budgets  in  three  ses- 
*Hms :  by  the  vddest  interpretation  of  the  French  constitution, 
^aother  year  was  still  wanting  to  bring  up  the  term  of  its 
Vpl  expiration.    The  King,  Louis  Philippe,  habitually  afraid 
|f  every  movement  of  public  opinion,  was  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing that  assembly  as  long  as  it  could  afford  a  solid  support 
to  the  government :  but  the  machine  was  already  worn  out, 
tnd  after  a  fisw  soundings,  it  was  unavoidably  admitted  that 
the  existing  Chamber  had  no  longer  any  of  the  conditions  of 
Yitalily  or  diintioB« 

2b2 
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That  Chftmber  had  been  elected  in  1834,  after  the  bsar- 
rectional  events  of  Lyons,  at  the  very  moment  ivhen  the  con- 
servative reaction  which  Casimir  Pdrier  had  begun,  and  whidi 
the  Doctrinaires,  his  successors,  had  exaggerated,  wili  be- 
coming unpopular,  and  it  bore  distinct  traces  of  the  heutation 
of  the  public  mind  at  that  period.  No  poUtical  ifystem  pre- 
vailed in  it ;  indeed  it  was  averse  to  every  systemBtic  lihe  of 
polities',  and  was  wont  to  take  its  own  inconsistency' for  fan- 
partiality.  In  the  place  of  those  two  great  parties,  of  tlie  Jvtfe- 
milieu  and  the  Opposition,  which  had  divided  the  previous 
legislature,  several  intermediate  parties  had  been  formed.  Po- 
litics were  narrowed  to  the  petty  limits  of  the  cbterie,'  and 
political  opinions  melted  into  the  shades  of  kindred  hues  in- 
stead of  presenting  the  contrast  of  distinct  colours.  On  the 
benches  of  the  Chamber  there  seemed  to  be  about  as  many 
different  fractions  of  party  as  there  were  men  of  distinction ; 
and  the  combinations  of  these  imperceptible  minorities,  ever 
varying  and  changing,  composed  a  majority  without  either  a 
fixed  principle  or  a  fixed  direction. 

The  preponderance  of  the  Crown  upon  the  Chambers  in 
France  results  precisely  from  this  inconstancy  of  opinions. 
^fhe  absence  of  fixed  political  convictions  abandons  the  majority 
to  ministerial  influence ;  and  whenever  a  ministry  has  ceased 
to  regard  itself  as  dependent  on  parliamentary  control,  it  sub- 
sists only  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown.  No  French  Chamber 
had  carried  this  abnegation  of  its  opinions  and  its  will  to 
greater  lengths  than  that  which  has  just  been  dissolved ;  and 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  trace  in  a  few  words  the  histoiy  of  its 
variations. 

Its  first  act  was  an  address  of  an  equivocal  colour,  but  which 
contained  an  indirect  censure  on  the  policy  of  ministers.  The 
nation  took  this  manifesto  seriously;  but  six  months  afterwards 
the  Chamber  declared,  by  what  the  French  tacticians  style  an 
ordre  du  jour  motive,  adfter  a  vain  attempt  to  remodel  the 
Cabinet,  that  the  very  same  administration  had  deserved  well 
of  the  country.  By  this  singular  contradiction  the  legislature 
affected  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  Government,  without  wish- 
ing that  the  effect  of  its  solemn  censure  should  go  so  fiur  as 
to  overthrow  it. 

afterwards  the  Chamber  did  overthrow  the  Cabinet, 
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nol  indeed  on  the  grounds  of  general  policy,  but  simply  to 
puniih.the  Ministers  for  their  somewhat  obstinate  resistance 
to  tke  public  cry  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  interest  on  the 
five  per  cent,  stock.  That  ministry  had  maintained  itself 
tluou^  various  vicissitudes  since  the  1 1th  of  October^  1832. 
Tbe  two  men  who  constituted  its  chief  force,  M.  Thiers  and 
Kff.  Gnizoty  represented  the  coaUtion  of  the  two  centres  (or 
mcderate  parties)  in  the  Chamber;  M.  Thiers  representing 
Utceentne  gauche,  or  the  liberal  mmistcrial  party,  and  M. 
Oiiixot  the  centre  droity  based  on  strong  reactionary  princi- 
plei.  The  effect  of  the  fiJl  of  that  cabinet  was  to  divide  these 
twolnancfaes  of  the  majority,  and  to  effect  a  schism  which  was 
to  be  widened  into  a  lasting  breach. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Chamber  of  1834  than 
the  altonate  favour  with  which  it  supported  in  succession  the 
two  rival  fiu^ons  of  the  old  cabinet,  and  the  way  in  w  hich  the 
nuyorify  condescended  to  follow  the  star  of  M.  Thiers  at  one 
time,  and  that  of  M.  Guizot  at  another.  The  ministry  formed 
l>y  M.  Thiers  on  the  22nd  February,  1836,  was  supported  by 
in  imiaense  majority  on  all  the  great  questions,  yet  it  only 
subsisted  six  months :  that  of  M.  Guizot,  formed  on  the  6th  of 
September  follo^nng,  lasted  for  a  similar  space  of  time,  and  fell 
krfore  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  had  positively  pronounced 
Itself  against  the  administration.  Lastly,  the  Cabinet,  which 
^got  together  on  the  15th  April,  1837^  under  the  presidency 
tf  M.Mole,  from  among  the  elements  of  the  preceding  admini- 
^tetions,  and  which  seems  to  be  distinguished  by  aneutral  tint 
•  t  medium  of  transition  between  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers, 
•Iftough  it  has  not  a  single  parliamentary  leader  to  boast  of, 
^d  itself  supported  by  a  majority  as  complaisant —and  as 
ii^nstant.  The  present  administration  has  at  least  had  pcne- 
^(^n  enough  to  see  how  little  account  could  be  taken  of  so 
Btutable  an  assembly,  and  to  resolve  upon  its  dissolution  be- 
fi*e  it  had  had  an  opportunity  of  deserting  the  Government. 
That  Chamber  treated  questions  with  the  same  levity  which 
^  thotced  towards  persons.  The  vote  of  today  frequently 
''Bdid  that  of  yesterday,  for  these  votes  were  guided  by  cir- 
<^*uu8tances,  not  by  principles,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Cham- 
w,  thus  fortuitously  made,  had  no  authority  in  the  countrj-. 
^  assembly  which  had  majorities  for  every  Cabinet,  had  a 
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majority  for  none  i  it  had  ceased  to  be  aa  iostnuiiant  ol 
strength^  and  was  beoome  a  mere  source  of  embarrastaieQt 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  out  the  dements  of  this 
chaoB^  we  shall  attempt  to  compute  the  fovoes  of  the  late  ma* 
jority  and  minority  firom  the  votes  of  the  last  session*  Figures 
wUl  be  here  more  dedsire  than  reasoning.  We  shall  take  the 
table  of  the  French  parliamentary  forces^  under  the  ministry 
of  MM.  Gui3u>t  and  Mol^^  in  the  mcmth  of  January^  18d7« 
The  Chamber^  composed  of  459  deputies^  offered  a  ministerial 
phalanx  of  241  votes  |  and  the  union  of  the  Various  ahadesef 
the  Opposition  formed  a  body  of  216  votes,  that  is  to  say,  not 
more  than  23  votes  inferior  to  the  minority*  The  ministerisl 
party  consisted  of: 
The  coterie  of  the  Doctrinaires,  directed  by 

M.  OuiEoU 34  Deputies. 

The  Legitimists,  supporting  the  dynasty  of  Or«- 

leans     ..»••••••.••  35      — - 

The  King's  aides-de-camp,  and  persons  at- 
tached to  the  Court 16      — 

The  out-and-out  Ministerialists^  the  most  igno- 
rant and  most  docile  members  of  the 
Chamber    .•••••••••    r  SO      -^^ 

The  great  Ministerial  Bench    ••»««•  82      — 

Uncertain     •     .     • %  50      — 

The  Social  party,  headed  by  M*  de  Lamartine.    4     -^ 

241 

The  Opposition  might  have  been  formidable  if  it  had  been 
compact,  but  it  was  sometimes  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
eighteen  Legitimists,  who  joined  the  Ministerialists  on  certain 
questions ;  and  whenever  the  Opposition  joined  the  moderate 
liberal  party  in  the  concessions  which  it  judged  reasonable 
to  make,  the  nineteen  votes  of  the  extreme  Left  divided  against 
it.  This  party  of  the  extreme  Left  was  divided  into  two  frac- 
tions, of  which  the  one  despaired  of  monarchy  and  the  other 
already  clamoured  for  a  republic;  and  as  it  never  gave  its  ap- 
probation to  any  measure  of  the  Government,  it  received  the 
surname  of  the  Puritanical  Opposition. 

constitutional  opposition,  or  the  Cote  Gauche,  properly 
lonsisted  of  62  deputies  i  the  Centre  Gauche,  or  the 
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r  pff^*^  f^rkoned  1 1 B  f  bo  tlittt  whenever  theie  two  firactious 
>tthe  m  could  etucoeed  in  detaching  the  iloating  votes 

dm  t  ytcrial  side,  they  %verc  v«ry  near  having  a  ma- 

»ritr,      .  ,i  ,vjtbout  the  sup^iort  of  Utc  extreme  appositionfi* 
L    \iLi  tiio  combination  which  threw  out  the  loi  de  dis- 
cttwh  brought  forward  by  Uie  ministry  of  the  6th  Se}>- 
al>«r;  ft  bill  \vho»e  abject  was,  in  all  causes  in  which  raili- 
rmd  civil  otfender?  were  put  upon  their  trial  for  the  same 
_  ht  of  trial  by  jury  to  the  latter,  and  to 
.i.L  iviii...  i  ..i  .ore  a  mihtary  court, 
>  The  e%hau9tinn  of  parties  ah^eady  crumbled  away^  and  the 
Cftiiioi  of  general  relaxation  wluch  forced  tliem- 

9etre6  ix|,.,..  :,,^  u^jvemmcnt,  as  the  real  expression  of  the  Rt^te 
of  the  country 4  were  causeii  which  necessarily  led  to  the  disso*- 
liitioii  of  the  late  Chamber.  That  event  took  place  on  the  4th 
Ootabcr^  1837;  ^nd  the  same  ardottnance  fixed  the  4th  of  No- 
^mbor  for  the  new  elections— the  IHth  of  December  for  the 
*^f  ^ssion.     Every  diasoluiinn  of  the  Chamber  of 

1^  ,  .i.iv .  ,ti  1  iance  is  accompanied  by  a  numerous  creation  of 
'*<Jen*  It  is  the  first  mctt^urc  in  tliat  extraordinary  disfrlay 
"C  w  hich  we  shall  shortly  trace  at  length 
u^4.  ^A  lu^  1  icnch  elections.  M*  Decaze  and  M*  dc 
ilek%  under  the  restoration,  were  the  first  to  use  this  influ* 
Will  arjyumcnt  in  favour  of  their  pai^tiftans*  The  revolutiou 
l&iO  imKreedcd  at  tii*st  by  the  method  of  exclusion^  and 
■*^etl  sereiiity-six  of  M.  dc  VilRdc'a  peers  out  of  their  seats. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  hereditary  peerage  was  abolished*  and 
M.  Csurimtr  P^ricr  took  an  early  opportunity  of  repairing  the 
**^sacbe4i  cSccted  in  Uic  Chamber,  by  throwing  into  it  about 
^1  '  f lig  own  making.     Tiie  recent  batch  i*  com- 

T  ..  :.!  ^    ^     IS  of  whom  twenty-three  sat  in  the  late 

Utr  of  Deputies*     Of  the  326  peers,  now  in  the  upper 
^  .>vc  their  title  to  1 1  *        ind  1/7  to  the 

I^'     :::  ...  \  _. iimcnt:  and  the  in  ^   i    ;  cr  may  be  its 

spirit,  dates  its  existence  from  the  period  of  Uie  great  change 
lit)  ■  '5ch  they  belong*    The  list  of  n< 

I  I  betrays  the  hesitation  of  the  ^ 

^ihit  etc  of  the  elections  ;  It  is  a  perfect  medley  of  opinions : 
tb«Oppimtion  is n ]  fl  by  M.  Diguon  and  General  Fehit; 

^iimpatti  b\  C  \  personages,  amongst  whom  may 
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be  reckoned  M,  Uumanri^  the  ex-ntmis^ter  of  Ftpflmce;  the 
jmaLsterial  benches  void  a  certain  number  of  illtistrioiLa  nitk| 
lities  into  the  assembly  of  the  Luxembourg;  bir  Ito 

of  the  Court  seems  to  have  been  more  peeuhariy  ,i::i,;  .ml  bf^ 
the  deserters  from  the  le^timist  party,  members  of  tlie  Cemtre 
Drdi  belonging  to  the  great  landowners  of  ¥mv 

The  ministry  is  com|>06ed  of  men  too  destiuu   ut   thi 
strengtli  which  is  derived  lirora  political  reputatioti  «id  publid 
talent  for  them  to  have  extorted  from  the  K  re  lit 

of  action  in  the  electoral  contests.  The  Kiii^  ^..i\  conaefi 
to  dissolve  the  Chambers  on  his  own  conditions ;  one  of  tti 
hardest  of  which  was^  that  the  aclmuiistratton  should  exert  all 
its  iniluence  in  favour  of  the  Doctiinaire  candidates,  its  natu- 
ral competitors.  This  obligation  ]ilaoed  the  CdnDci  in  a  &lsc 
position  ;  M.  M(Je,  not  being  able  distinctly  to  sef»  i^ 

own  Une  of  poUtics  from  that  of  his  predcc€«sorb,  .  :  c 
elections  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  electors  with- 
out direction-  Rejoined  no  party  in  the  ^  1  earn 
claim  no  party  advantages  from  its  result.  Tl  :  i  i  .  j  hi  is  the 
first  time  that  a  French  Ministry  has  consented  to  stand  by 
during  the  elections^  and  that  the  struggle  wn^  '  \s 
has  been  cleverly  remarked)  neither  for  nor  a^r  >- 
vernment,  but  over  its  head.  I 

A  stranger  spectacle  am  scarcely  be  \*ituessed  by  Uii  iin- 
glishman  than  that  of  a  French  election,  nor  one  which  more 
forcibly  brings  out  all  those  differences  of  social  and  political 
life  between  our  two  countries,  which  we  are  compelled  in  re* 
cur  to  ever)^  time  we  speak  of  modem  French  politics.  ITic 
number  of  electors  who  keep  their  votes  for  the  use  of  the  Go- 
vernment, whatever  be  it*  complexion,  is  so  larj  *  "  '  T,c 
character  and  purpose  of  the  Government  is  not  lis  1 1  -  v  u. 
municated  to  them  they  are  lost  in  uncertainty.  The  in- 
tricate machinery  of  the  electoral  system  in  France  reminds 
us  of  some  model  of  a  real  engine,  which  posses^ses  every  port 
of  the  thmg  it  represents — except  the  inward  moving  force, 
and  which  is  only  put  in  motion  by  a  hand  !*  tfhouU 

Such  are  the  eftects  of  creating  instriuncnt^  hti  .»nnis 

strong  enough  to  wield  them ;  like  the  present  of  a  heavy 
riding-Mhip  to  a  child,  which  he  C4in  only  crack  in  the  air,  and 
umay  be  used  in  his  lather's  haiidd  to  chastise  hiiosdil 
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'^^•rifilittgly,  oo  the  reeent  occasion  which  has  given  rise  to 

c  refflKrkBi  wc  hud  nn  oppartunitT  of  hearing  the  amusing 

44£^U  Irwblmome  ambiguities  of  a  French  country  toun,    I'he 

ot-i  tonti^ftce  t4>ldi  Xltn  electors  thai  they  were  to  vote ;  but  where 

•i»  frduananco  to  tdl  them  h4>w  to  vote?  Some  consuUed 

^  "'^e  ihe<b«iaiUer  ftinctionaries  of  the  \ilhge  ; 

m    i  _    .    ■._   :^  Liieir  mmils  on  persooul  grounds ;  one  or  two 

lo^  |>alkkal  reasons.     Id  the  mean  time  th^  poHticians  of 

PiMi,  aa  we  akall  diortly  ^ee,  nere  consuming  much  brcttth 

•«Bd  ahilioiuery  in  barangitcs  and  missives  to  tlieir  rural  and 

FiK^K^vmcial  oimatiiUQiitB;r  and  ii*  the  tiovemment  Mas  (for  the 

aboi^  roentioned)  peculiarly  inactive,  the  heads  of 

were  never  more  busy  or  more  quanrcl&ome. 

'  ^  Tlia.Doolriiiairefi^  with  M .  Guizot.  at  their  head^  had  adopted 

^^<  reflection  of  the  former  majority  aa  tlic  object  of  their 

^3iKtTtion»,     M,  Mole,  not  \  enturing  openly  to  abandon  the 

O'^tha  of  the  /la/e  mriimi^  and  restrained  by  the  prejudices  of 

'-^iia  Ph  ontented  himself  with  asserting  that  the  old 

**^ajority  '  i   i   ji  must  change  its  date^  and  modify,  not  its 

l^^nEkdplca,  but  its  position  bclore  the  country.     We  quote  tlie 

^^QfiiiiolJible  passage  of  the  n/  :il  manifesto  respecting 

^lie  cQsBoisilioB  on  the  5th  Otr .   u.,  uom  the  Monitmtr : 

LA  ChuniHr©  ^ue  en  1834  a  mootre  line  grandc  energie  de  ttifefe  lu- 

^^^jki '  '    d^vooenient  poor  le  pays  .  .  .  mais  cet  excelletit«prit 

^«-  i'l  i  Itt  garantlr  de  certaina  dei'auU  inhcrcns  a  m  &iumiioa» 

^  II loos  piirlex  de  ce«  mcertilttdea  et  de  ces  fluctuntions 

litre  dc  la  tnnjorite  parlcmcntairo,     Cettc  majorite  a 

ijp  de  aa  propre  victoire  sur  les  factions,     Ralticcdaos 

--  iiurmuj  rv  jLiiiiit  potircombattrc,  ellc  s'est  dtvist^  apresleluttc  :  les  uns 

^^Tdvant  la  guerre  terniin€e  otit  viAulu  ta  paix«  ka  ftutiTS  eroyaut  la  {mix 

*^%aogT .  TL'.  Chacun«  de  CC8  tendaoccs 

L  s'e^t  partagtx'  la  tnajorit^, 
fUblis  cQtre  des  homraes  egalcmeat 
I  Ire  et  pour  se  soutcnir  mutucllcmcnt. 
crp'  prit  de  conciliation  Ta  cmi*ort^,  ct  a  produit  en 

nit'ii  du  i5e  h^tWf  sous  les  auspices dm|i] el  I'ancienDe 

'  t%dc  p artw  par  t*nmnutty  et  accrue  par  dt$  <tdkt'siofM 
■  --      Ainsi  la  Chambre  de  1834  a  cxprime  par 
%t%  V  c9  la  marche  naturellc  de  ropiniou*  qui  nc 

TMK^ ,  <  i  u  lie  situation  dVsprit  k  nne  autre^  et  qui  mor^fw 

gt§  cj,'   ■  ffr  dr9  ineertifttdrif, 

**  L«»  modth  ic  la  Chambre  de  1834  &  subies,  les  changemeoi 

ff«lk|ttt«  qa'cii    ^  ur  k  luur  seconder  ou  provoquer  eUe-iueme  dans 
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Ic  gottvernemeQti  oot  reUr^  k  aca  reAolutiona  c«  cm  ftotere  il*i 

plus  de  s^ciirite  nu  pouvotri  ct  de  stnbilite  am  in«tituhon4^ 
jourd'hui  que  la  Chambre  de  1834  change  de  date  ;  il  faut  qi 
nuances  de  ta  majorite  preotitnt  une  oHgine  nouvcUc,  o(i  chi 
d<fgftg^rd^«rant/c«Mnis  qui  g^nent  saft>n science.  Apr^a  un  tt 
electurai,  lc5  poaition&  parlomentairt^  affrftiichks  de  tout  m 
personncs  ot  de  toute  divigioa  f^ystematiquc*  »«  n^tabliftMot  i 

Recent  experience  in  our  own  conntry  may  h 

that  a  Trcnoiu-etlcment  electoral,"  ia  not  ftn  intklU 

for  removing:  the  vapours  of  the  political  atmoi 

Sweeping  nivay^  by  a  snininary  procest  of  regro4 

pledges^  the  precedents  and  the  confusion  of  pnsvi 

blies ;  and  it  will  readily  be  believed  that  the  imta 

which  this  passage  is  extracted  was  not  caioulati 

up  all  the  ambiguity  w  hich  hung  about  the  siiuHl 

French  ministers*     The  cabinet  appeared  to  placf 

tween  M.  Guissot  and  M.  Thiers,  and  such  a  p( 

believed  to  be  anomalous^  and  unintelligiblei  whicl 

for  w  hcu  tJie  public  is  addressed^  it  is  of  important 

«o  as  to  be  understood  by  the  public.     As  long  as  1 

Chamber  lasted  M.  Mold  might  be  considered  i 

tion  bctw  een  the  leaders  of  the  two  erntrcs ;  but 

that  Chamber  w  as  dissolved^  for  the  express  purpa 

ting  an  end  to  the  state  of  indecision  in  which  tin 

vacillated,  the  minister  was  bound  to  declare  hii 

tivcly.     M.  Thiers  ought  either  to  have  been  lidi 

the  Cabinet  or  opposed  by  the  Cabinet;  at  an; 

Government  ought  to  have  made  its  own  opinio] 

the  time  when  it  appealed  to  the  public  opinion  of 

try*     Suoh  was  not  the   course  pursued^  and  thi 

struggle  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  (to 

rectly  we  ought  perhaps  to  say  the  salons)  of  Pari* 

M.  Giiizot  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  strong  cil 

but  he  has  rarely  the  r  t  up  to  ^^ 

most  ardent  friends  by  itions,  an^ 

enemies  by  their  reiterated  attacks,  have  in  vain  eni 

to  place  hdm  on  the  gro\md  so  clearly  marked  01 

principles  and  his  predilections,  and  to  make  the 

conscn'ative  opposition  the  leader  of  the  French  " 

ice  ih  obstinate;  hia  hot         "1 

extinct  j  and  his  content ^       .  ;  u 
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iodnoet  him  to  believe  that  if  the  King  receives,  the  Chamber 

iniut  endurej  him.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  persistency  mth 

whidi  he  clings  to  the  skirts  of  the  mantle  ^vhich  is  no  longer 

his  to  wear.    M.  Guizot  and  the  Doctrinaires,  satisfied  with 

^  indireGi  support  of  the  administration,  and  unable  to  rely 

OQ  that  of  public  opinion,  employed  no  means  for  acting  upon 

*be  dectors  but  the  press  and  their  personal  influence.   They 

did  not  come  forward  in  any  part  of  the  country  as  a  distinct 

P^xij  under  a  banner  of  their  own ;  a  sufficient  proof  that 

^oy  were  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  were  little  inclined 

^  Ixmve  the  consequences  of  their  unpopularity. 

The  deputies  of  the  moderate  liberal  party  took  the  same 

^^^^irse  to  draw  the  Government  into  their  own  hands  as  the 

^doctrinaires  adopted  to  retain  their  connection  with  the 

^^"ovemment.    M.  Dupin,  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Passy  Mere  not 

^o  be  outdone  in  prudence  by  M.  Guizot.    The  Opposition 

^&inly  endeavoured  to  induce  this  Tiers  parti  to  join  a  general 

*^^>«ninittee  of  arrangements :  the  Tiers  parti  replied,  in  its 

pi-incipal  journals,  that  by  joining  the  opposition  it  incurred 

f^c  risk  of  breaking  with  the  ministry ;  and  that  no  external 

|5^fliience  could  compensate  tlie  loss  of  that  which  the  Cabinet 

*^Xroured  it  with.    We  find  then  that  these  three  principal 

^^rties,  the  Doctrinaires,  the  Centre  Gauche  and  the  Centre 

^^'Uieug  threw  no  strong  personal  interest  into  the  electoral 

^^ance,  but  arrayed  themselves  at  various  distances  in  the 

*^^ar  of  the  ministry.    The  Legitimists,  the  Republicans  and 

*^  Constitutional  Opposition  advanced  more  boldly  to  bring 

^eir  opinions  to  an  issue. 

The  Legitimist  party,  which  is  the  most  impatient  of  its 

^^^tion,  precisely  because  it  is  furthest  removed  from  the 

^^cad  of  affiurs,  had  already  organized  its  forces  a  month 

^^efore  the  dissolution  was  pronounced :  conscious,  however, 

^liat  its  weakness  did  not  allow  it  to  fight  the  battle  witliout 

Allies,  it  made  overtures  of  coalition  to  the  liberal  party,  by 

^  manifesto  published  on  the  same  day  in  all  its  principal 

journals.     This  programme  was  dated  the  4th  of  September, 

^nd  it  laid  down  the  following  list  of  pledges  to  be  accepted 

\}j  every  Legitimist  candidate.     We  transcribe  the  list,  as  a 

singular  illustration  of  the  principles  which  a  long  opposition. 
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and  die  hopes  of  an  alliance  with  the  laberalsi  placed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Gazette  de  France  and  the  QaotiMemne. 

**  1.  N'accepter  auetiiie  fonction  salRii^  pendant  la  dar6e  de  la  dis- 
cussion. 

"  2.  S'engager  k  solliciter-  la^  reforme  de.  la  loi  actaelle  d'electioa^  etcm* 
ployer  tous  ses  e^rts  pour  y  parvenir. 

'*  3.  Reclamcr  raboJition  du  serment  electoral. 

*'  4.  Ne  voter  aucun  ap&nage,  aucune  ddtatioh  suppl^enfaire  i  U  d^ 
charge  de  la  liste  civile :  ebmme  aa  profit  de  la  ville  de  Paris  aucaiie' allo- 
cation pour  les  d^nses  qui  ailleurs  sont  dflt  diaiges  locales. 

**  5.  Reclamer  toutea  les  garanties  du  jury  etJa  liberty  de  discasaioD. 
telles  qu'^Iles  devraiept  exister  en  Tertu  de  la  Chavte.  . 

"  6.  Voter  la  reduction  des  fonds  secrets,  et  ramener  le  budgetdes  d^penses 
au  taux  oTt  il  ^tait  avant  1830. 

'*  7"  Maintenir  les  droits  de  la  France  snr  la  conqil^te  de  la  r^nce  d'Al- 
gers,  et  demandcr  la  poursuite  des  minfistres  et  autres  agens  dont  les  actes 
tendraient  ^  I'abaadon  de  cette  possession. 

"8.  Demander  la  conversion  et  la  r^uction  de  la  dette  60  i  an  tanx 
en  rapport  avec  Tint^rSt  des  capitaux  et  Td^vation  du  pr^it. 

'*  9.  lUclamer  I'organisation  de  I'arm^e  sur  le  pied  dc  paix. 

"  10.  Reclamer  la  decentralisation  administrative  et  la  restitution  anx 
communes  et  aux  d^partements  de  la  discnssion  de  leurs  aflUres,  et  da  libre 
vote  des  contributions  locales." 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Republican  partj^ 
whose  position  at  one  extreme  of  the  political  scale  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Legitimists  at  the  other,  were  not  disin- 
clined to  accept  an  alliance  on  these  conditions  j  but  the 
Constitutional  Opposition,  well  aware  of  the  ill  report  to 
which  those  arc  liable  ill  France  who  stretch  out  their  hands 
to  a  party  whose  opinions  can  only  be  made  to  prevail  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  arms,  hastened  to  disavow,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  the  coalition  which  the  Legitimists  proposed. 

The  Courier  FraiK^ais  took  the  lead  in  this  disavowal ; 
which  was  speedily  adopted  by  all  the  organs  as  well  as  all 
the  members  of  the  Opposition.  Some  votes  were  perhaps 
lost,  but  the  honour  of  the  party  was  sa^'cd,  by  proclaiming 
the  great  principle,  that  no  sincere  or  honourable  alliance  can 
exist  between  men  who  support  and  men  who  attack  the  fun- 
damental institutions  of  a  countr}% 

But  the  Legitimist  party  itself  was  not  unanimous.    About 

the  m''^*'!'*  of  last  summer  a  little  congress  of  the  provincial 

south  was  held  at  Bordeaux,  at  which  M.  de 
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yOUe^^iltftfctn^  off  his  *    v     'lie,  and  leaving  hia  roliintary 

letirement,  plavt'il  a  j »-.  r  part  of  an  observer  rather 

Ihmn  an  actor.     In  tlib  assembly  the  questioti  waa  discussed, 

— iBfhcther  it  was  desirable  that  the  Legitimist  electors  should 

ecMOie  ror^anl  mtli  nil  their  strength  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 

lions.    M«  dc  VUlC^lc  pronoimccd  his  opinion  in  the  negative, 

ft:-T- -^-^f '  1-.  -uth  characteristic  siagacity,  that  the  influence  of 

**-  -         :  4s  in  the  Chambers  depended  on  the  smallness 

of  tiirir  numbers^  and  that  if  tlie  pai-ty  succeeded  in  gaining 

More  numerous  recruit^*,  it  n<ruhl  necessarily  lose  its  distine- 

trvc  rhomctcr,  and  be  fused  with  the  party  nearest  to  itself 

»^   priociple.     Hut  the  advice  of  M.  de  Villt^le,  who  preached 

M*n.cti  r  *::-'  *h      nlent  and  sanguine  partisans  of  the  congress 

*^    B.i  not  better  received   than  the   sage  counsel 

**^  Suliy,  when  he  reappeared  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIIL, 

^^*^iity  yetu's  after  the  death  of  his  master  and  friend.     The 

***^ority  of  the  Legitimists,  conceiving  themselves  to  be  re- 

*^^»ed  firom  their  scruples  by  the  death  of  Charles  X,,  did  come 

'Or^ard  to  vote  at  the  recent  elections.     None  kept  aloof  but 

*-  ^t^  members  of  that  old  nobility,  bred  in  entire  veneration 

*^^  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  who  have  not  thought  that  thqr 

*^^^-ii  houtiunibly  take  the  onth  of  allegiance  to  Louis  PhiUppe 

^^liikt  they  are  endeavouring  to  restore  the  fallen  dynasty  to 

'"*^«  tJmjne.     The  Legitimist  party,  enjoying  all  the  influence 

*^*id  tJie  wealth  of  the  great  landed  pi^operty,  possessing  the 

^^^illiag  co-operation  of  the  clergy,  which  furnishes  a  rapid 

^s^  easy  taeana  of  passing  the  orders  of  its  leaders  to  the 

***«rt  iaoliited  cottages  of  Brittany,  La  Vendee,  Provence  and 

***eC^veiuiea, — tlie  Legitimist  party  certainly  did  not  exagge- 

^'^^^  its  chances  of  success  when  it  announced  thut  the  result 

of*  the  elections  would  give  it  a  parliamentary  force  of  fifty 

'^  ^^.     We  shall  shortly  see  how  singularly  these  expectations 

«t*ive  been  disappointed, 

iTie  Ilepublican  party  in  France  is  not  ser^^ed  by  a  zealous 
^^  or^nuized  hierarchy  like  the  clergy  ;  it  is  neither  rich  nor 
'  d;    but  the  men  who  compose  it  arc  young,   bold 

„  uve.  In  spite  of  the  law  which  passed  the  Chambers 
•^e  time  ago  itgainst  all  political  unions,  affiliated  repub- 
*'*^'fc^  sodetaes  have  continued  to  exist  in  the  departments, 
^  I'tois  a  Cfmtral  committee,  for  the  ostensible  "purpose  of 
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disusing:  political  knowledge^  does  in  fact  p«ifonn  the  pmti 
a  corrcspomling  ciiib  to  animate  the  zeal  of  lh«ir  dirpened 
partiiiatis.     Almost  nil  the  oppaaitiou  joumaU  of  the  pro* 
vinees  have  n  rep-^H  -rj  tendency;  and  Iho  polilkAl 
tion  which  lasted  l  y2  to  18^4  haa  left  profbund 

amongst  the  factory  workmen  of  the  eastern  frotitkri.  Yet 
the  event  of  the  Uepubliean  ri&ings  in  Paris  and  in  Lroni 
had  inflicted  so  severe  u  blow  on  the  ll€'publirans>  and  hail  to 
lowered  their  moral  credit,  that  it  w  as  not  expoctcd  iliey  ootdd 
rise  a^i^in.  The  laws  of  September  1835  went  so  far  aa  to 
proscribe  even  their  discussions  of  political  theory,  and  thrir 
party  denominations.  Stript  of  every  element  of  th^ir  fbrmet 
strength  they  scarcely  seemed  destined  to  reappear  and  taktt 
a  valid  part  at  these  elections*  But  the  fngmenta  of  tlit 
Republican  party,  since  the  death  of  M,  iVrmand  Carrri^  have 
been  under  the  active  and  able  guidance  of  M«  (Jamier  Puf^s, 
whose  consummate  tactics  have  been  crowned  with 

The  Republican  party,  being  unable  to  raiac  its 
again,  perceived  that  the  chances  of  succeas  it  once  hoped 
derive  from  open  insurrection  were  at  an  end, and  that  it  wai 
necessary  to  pasa  from  attempts  at  civil  war  to  pacitio 
Uamentary  debate,  find  to  join  the  regidar  Opp<»sitian 
the  mask  of  radicalism. 

This  transfurmation  could  only  be  eKected  by  invtiHii>| 
portion  of  the  Monarchical  Opposition  in  the  Republican 
nccuvre,  and  by  u^iug  that  more  moderate  fimclicMi  to 
the  flank  of  the  Extreme  gauche.  The  first  rare  of  ih^s  Rupnb^ 
lican  party  w  as  therefore  to  take  u]i  an  electioneering  \Km* 
tion,  by  disseminating  circulars,  esUiblislaug  a  general  corrr* 
spondence,  and  collecting  information*  till  it  had  completely 
anued  itself  for  the  coutest.    Wheti  these  preiniraliotis  hail  ptti 
the  liepublicans  in  poaaesaiou  of  a  tirm  basis  for  their  cleeliai.  < 
proceedings  they  made  overtures  to  that  M  -al  Opp 

sition  which  had  before  treated  them  with  cii.>a aud  turned^ 

tlieir  leaders  into  ridicule.     The  frienda  of  M,  1  Janiiitr  Vm^w 
flattered  tht^mselves,  when  they  proposed  this  allianoc  to  iboiP^ 
of  M.  Lailitte  and  M.  Udilion  Barrot,  that  tliey  ahmild  cil 
gain  over  the  votfs  of  the  whole  Opposition  in  tlifi 
eoUagea  to  their  own  candidates,  or  at  any  r 
deserters  from  the  mass  of  the  Opposition  wuu.u  j 
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mnks.  Thmr  ]daB  succeeded  by  a  concoune  of  circum- 
staneei  which  it  may  be  well  to  point  out^  as  they  alone  can 
explain  the  eeparalion  of  M.  Laffitte  and  M.  Odillon  Barrot. 

This  aepanition  had  in  fiurt  already  shown  itself  in  the 
Claamber^  where  the  Puriitmi  and  the  DyfuuHqntM  rarely 
▼cytad  together.  But  these  two  fractions  did  not  form  two 
di»tinct  paities^  and  their  rupture  was  neither  open  nor  con- 
staaL  Some  time  before  the  dissolution^  but  when  that 
■ftiCflsure  was  already  foreseen,  the  friends  of  M.  Barrot  had 
joined  those  of  M.  Laffitte  to  form  a  committee  which  was  to 
dweet  the  elections.  To  avoid  the  alliance  of  the  ultra  Re- 
pvaUiesn  party  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  press,  ii-ith  as  much 
a«sa4Mithness  aa  possible,  a  kind  of  declaration  was  drawn  up, 
isa  which  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy  in  France  was  openly 
This  declaration  was  adopted  as  a  kind  of  test  by 
meeting,  and  its  publication  was  only  adjourned 
in  eider  to  increase  the  number  of  signatures.  The  general 
coauBiittee  had  chosen  a  committee  of  management ;  the  state 
<^  pablifl  o]^ion  was  not  unfavourable,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
P^it^  were  not  unjustly  elated,  when  the  weakness  and  selfish- 
^^ai  of  a  single  individual  spoiled  the  result. 

If.  Laffitte,  whose  character  and  whose  position  have  placed 

'^im  between  republican  and  monarchical  institutions,  may 

»^^  isid  to  have  a  foot  in  each  of  the  rival  camps.     His  former 

••^  pointed  one  way,  his  predilections  turned  to  the  other. 

'^   is  not  unusual  for  disappointed  politicians  to  surround 

*^emBelves  with  young  and  ardent  men,  whom  they  feed  with 

^    contingent  reversion  of  their  own  wild  hopes,  and  in  whom 

•Vyfind,  not  the  support  of  a  party,  but  the  sen-ility  of  a 

^^aterie.     M.  Laffitte  had  collected  a  circle  of  this  kind  around 

"^^ftn,  without  whose  advice  he  rarely  acted.     His  Republican 

,^^Totig^s  complained  of  the  decided  exclusion  of  their  party 

^"^om  the  election  committee:   M.  Laffitte,  though  he  had 

"^^imself  contributed  to  impose  the  monarchical  declaration, 

^Mt>mi8ed  his  coterie  to  obtain  its  suppression.     This  demand 

^f  M.  Laffitte,  which  vn^  warmly  supported,  and  warmly 

Apposed,  in  the  absence  of  M.  Barrot,  by  the  ^Triters  of  the 

independent  press,  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the 

committee. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  a  moment  when  the  futurity  of 
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parties,  perhaps  even  of  inatitutions  themselves, ',   i.  ;j  siak^,^ 
should  be  that  selected  by  the  heads  of  those  %'ery  iuirlit^  Uf 
visiting  the  countries  and  studying  the  mannem  of  forcif; 
nations  !     M.Odillon  Barrot  was  travelling  in  HoUiuid  wit! 
M,  Arago,  M.  Mauguin  was  in  England^  M,  Thiers  in 
Pyrenees^  and  M.  Berryer  in  Germany.    The  subordii: 
were  spread  abroad  through  their  respective  urrondU 
where  they  were  busied  in  "visiting  the  electors  man  by 
and  bringing  politics  down  Irom  their  sublime  elevnlion  to 
the  level  of  local  interests  and  prejudices* 

Of  all  the  organs  of  opposition,  MM*  Laffitte  and  Qamie 
Paglfs  alone  took  a  part  in  the  first  act  of  the  electoral  dramad 
it   is  therefore  little  astonishing  thut  they  should  have 
mained  masters  of  the  tiekL     The  conferences,  whose  objec 
was  the  fusion  of  the  Republican  party  witli  the  Conslit 
tional  Opposition,  had  l>een  abandoned,  when  M.  Mauguifi 
on  his  arrival  from  London,  a  few  days  before  the  elections 
undertook  on  his  own  account  to  resume  them.     M.  Bar 
had  pronounced  himself  too  openly  for  any  serious  expect 
tion  to  be  entertained  of  his  own  and  hia  friends'  adhestoii 
M.  Mauguin's  object,  therefore,  was  to  form  anew  the  i 
lition  between  the  Puritanic  party,  of  whom  AL  Lalfitte  wnai^ 
the  head,  and  the  Radical  party,  which  follow  ed  the  baaaer  of 
M.  Gamier  Pages.     M.  Mauguin,  long  isolated  in  the  OpjX 
sition,  hoped  thus  to  acquire  a  force  ;  he  aimed,  moreover^  i 
securing  to  himself  the  gi*atitude  of  the  Republicans, 
their  votes  in  the  arrondissement  of  Beaune^  lus  re-«lectioo 
for  w  hich  was  contested. 

The   electoral   committee,  which  called  itself  Comit^  de 
VOpposition,  comprised  but  a  ver>*  small  number  of  li 
MM.  Lallitte,  Arago,  Dupont  de  rEure,  Mauguin>  ii, 
Sarabit,  Ernest  Girardin,  Marechal  Clauzel,  Cormeniu,  Sal^ 
verte  and  Thiars ;  and  even  of  these  the  names  of  MM,  Du-| 
pont  de  TEure  and  Salverte  had  been   inserted  in  the  lis 
without  their  authorization*     We  have  evidence  tliat  M,  Uu 
pont  de  PEure  in  particular  felt  deeply  annoyed  at  being  thi: 
compromised   by  a  measure  which    he  could   not   disavoi 
w  ithout  throwing  a  severe  censure  upon  those  who  had  : 

a  use  of  his  name.     The  press  in  like  manner  gai 
supiH>rt  to  the  Committee.    As  mii^ht  be  rx^ded^i 
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Ibe  Jfmmal  dei  Debuts  attacked  it^  and  made  use  of  the  ad* 

vantage  to  be  derived  from  this  open  coalition  between  ae- 
^  ireral  diatlngtiished  partizans  of  the  Opposition  and  the  Re- 
■  publican  party.  The  Comiituiionel  and  the  Tanps  remained 
neutral;  tlie  Si^cle^  M.  Barrot*s  especial  orgau^  protested 
linst  the  Committee ;  and  the  conductors  of  the  Courier 
'*<m^aw  were  not  unanimous  in  its  support.  I  twill  be  diffi- 
cult for  our  readers,  who  have  seen  the  alliance  of  WTiigs  and 
licalfl  in  this  country^  (two  parties  diametrically  opposed 
one  another  in  their  poUtical  xiews,)  to  comprehend  the 
extoeme  anxiety  which  the  moderate  Opposition  in  France 
to  repudiate  the  notion  of  any  community  of  mea- 
I  or  opinions  with  the  Republican  party ;  and  this  more 
**peciaUy  at  a  time  when  the  latter  party  seemed  disposed  to 
wnouace  all  violent  measures,  and  confine  itself  \\  ithin  the 
■^ftl  bounds  of  persuasion.  But,  as  M.  Faucher  remarks,  the 
»^tion  of  parties  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  countrieSp 

*'  la  Engl&tid  the  Wbigs^  or  Ministerial  party «  feel  do  alarm  at  an 

fiance  with  theJladicals»  a  party  comprisiog  a  thousand  shades  of  opi- 

'^'^^aftd  whose  extremes  verge  upon  Re  publican  Ism  ;  but  this  alliance  is 

^'^Udfd  on  both  sides  upon  the  ground  of  the  Constitution.    The  Radi- 

^*  take  Xhs  oath  of  allegiance,  toast  the  Quceo,  and  talk  of  reforming, 

''^^t destroying.     Thus  the  coalition  is  at  once  political  and  moral;  the 

•^v  queftion  which  can  ante  between  the  parties  to  the  alliance  is  within 

J**i  limits  the  contemplated  reforms  shall  be  circumscribed  :   one  side 

T^^^^^tuU  more»  the  other  less ;  bat  neither  wishes   to  make  an  entire 

^^^  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  or  in  all  probability  would  consent 

^  "diraoce  where  the  first  step  must  be  a  revolution. 

^      Let  us  deal  ingenuously.     Is  this  the  state  of  the  case  with  as  (in 

J^^'ice)?    Had  the  Republican  party,  which  we  believe  will  fjrom  the 

"^^  of  circumstances  transform  itself  into  a  purely  Radical  party,  in 

*?***ty  effected  this  great  change  when  it  entered  the  Committee  ?    On 

7^  ooatisry,  did  it  not  very  expressly  stipulate  to  keep  its  hopes  and 

^*^w>na  in  all  their  integrity  i    Now  to  become  associated  with,  such 

rJ^J^Uona, — be  it  but  for  a  single  day, for  a  single  actof  political  life — is  to 

/^'^•pire,  perhaps  against  one's  will,  but  still  to  conspire, — to  become  a 

^^^  Co  that  moral  conspiracy,  which,  though  it  may  not  fall  within  the 

*^^h  of  the  law*  must  yet  fetter  the  cGnsciencc  and  the  future  career  of 

I^*rty/' 

^^^^  It  U  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  a  fiirther  distinction, 
'i^Radicala  are  theorists  who,  fortunately,  have  not  yet  had 
*<  y  of  bringing  their  ideas  into  application.    The 
^  I     un  the  contrarj%  are  practical  men,  men  who  in 
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1832  and  1834  did  battle  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  of  Ld 
and  who  yet  bear  about  ^vith  them  the  terrors  of  a  past  hH 
reeking  with  blood.  The  Constitutional  Opposition  had  falleQl 
hito  disci*edit  since  the  days  of  June  1832,  solely  because  id 
members  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  being  accomplices  rf 
the  insurgents.     It  acted  therefore  most  wisely  in  repudiating 
all  community  with  principles  which  it  does  not  share* 

M*  BaiTot  had  long  foreseen  that  a  time  would  come  when 
he  woidd  find  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  sej 
rating  from  the  men  whose  opinions  and  feelings  he  ha 
shared ;  but  he  would  not  take  the  first  steps  towards  it :  and 
w  hen  MM.  Lafitte  and  Mauguin  had  rendered  it  inevitable, 
he  contented  himself  with  drawing  up  a  justification  of  hkj 
own  eonductj  wliich  was  published  in  the  Steele.  He  slinm 
from  raising  banner  against  banner,  refused  to  become  pel 
sonally  the  centre  of  a  distinct  committee,  and  left  his  part 
without  influence  upon  the  elections^  other  than  such  as  aI^^fi 
from  an  honourable  position  and  a  consistent  maintenance  of 
principles. 

M.  Leon  Faucher,  one  of  the  political  ^Titers  w^ho,  in  con- 
cert with  M.  Barrot,  have  rejected  the  Republican  alliance^  thu» 
weighs  the  consequences  of  this  schism ; 

*•  ITie  remote  conseciuencefi  cannot  fail  of  bciug  favourable,  but  the 
immediate  effect  wilJ  be  disastrous.  What  the  Opposition  gains  by  its 
separation  from  the  extreme  Left  is,  first  of  all,  that  homogeneity  of  opi* 
nion  which  constitutes  the  power,  and  is  indeed  the  very  existence,  of  a 
party.  When  a  parliamentary  fraction  has  many  chiefs,  it  has  in  fact 
none.  An  opinion  which  acknowledges  more  than  one  symbol,  admit* 
into  its  bosom  the  confusion  of  tongues  ;  a  political  religion  which  choo 
its  associates  amongst  infidels,  becomes  an  object  of  derision.  That  pari 
then  which  thinks  the  experiment  of  the  monarchy  has  not  yet  been  fully 
tried,  assumes  a  less  embarrassed  attitude  when  it  breaks  with  the  party 
which  believes  that  experiment  to  have  irrevocably  led  to  the  conden 
lion  of  the  monarchy.  The  Opposition  ceases  to  appear  responsible 
repugnancies  which  it  does  not  share- 

"  A  more  precious  result  in  our  opinion  is  that  each  person  thereby 
recovers  his  freedom  of  action.     The  Extreme  Left,  through  its  own  Tcry 
immobility,  not  only  put  a  stop  to  all  progression,  but  even  prevented  i 
motion.     By  the  very  fact  of  remaining  on  the  watch,  of  refusing  itself  I 
act,  and  blaming  those  who  acted,  it  compelled  every  one  eUe  to  the  samft^ 
inactivity.     Delivered  from  this  position  the  Gave  he  pure  will  be  ft\^*',  a» 
occasion  may  serve,  to  concur  with  or  refuse  its  supporl  to  Goveim 

«ot  remain  for  ever  in  the  region  of  impossibilities  and  antipaa;.^^_^ 
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win  U  ftoy  longer  efty  of  power*  as  Uk*  p-dcvani  jeune  homm§  does 
his  cDikt.  "  If  [  cao  get  into  it.  I  won*t  take  It !' 

•*  It  is  with  parties  us  with  the  human  frame. — no  rent  can  take  place 

out  puin ;  the  defection  of  the  Extreme  Left  will  leave,  for  a  time, 

void   in   '  -   of  the  Opposition ;  and  the  unpopularity  of 

ubhcan  ;  *y  even  extend   to  those  who  have  rejected  it, 

im  ftonie  rematDiag  points  of  agreement  between  the  parties  which  have 

from  one  another.     The  eatablishment  of  the  Committee  has 

deeply  compromised  the  candidates  of  the  Opposition  ;  for  the  candidates 

of  thf  liberal  minority  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  alternative  either 

or  rejecting  the  patronage  of  the  Committee,  and  thns  depriving  themselves 

€>/"  amiUaries,  useful,  though  not  numerous,  or  of  accepting  it  at  the  risk  of 

jili^o&tins  the  weak  but  honest  opinions  which  the  approaches  of  Repub* 

lioanisra  alarm,  or  of  giving  a  pretext  to  the  timid/* 

With  a  view  to  these  previous  remarks^  let  us  now  proceed 
to  the  results  of  the  elections. 

Ttie  Chumber  of  1834  did  not  present  itself  in  full  to  the 
&lc!Ctor&  for  a  renewal  of  its  trust.     Of  459  deputies,  23  had 
l>c?cu  raised  to  the  peerage  and  26  voluntarily  retired  into 
private  life — a  calculation  which  increases  by  49  the  usual 
i^naouivt  of  new  members.     On  an  average  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated that  every  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  in  France  (in 
consequence  of  the  retirement  of  old  members  or  their  rejec- 
tion by  the  electors)  brings  from  100  to  120  hitherto  unknown 
persona  upon  the  parliamentary  stage.     This  time  the  calcu- 
lation has  been   greatly  exceeded,  and   the   new  Chamber 
*^kons  150  new  members,  or  nearly  a  full  third  of  its  compli- 
^^nt.    Rejection  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  all  parties  t  the  new 
""Ambers  ar^  thus  distributed  : 

Radical  Opposition  ••••.•.*     7 
Constitutional  Opposition    .  .  .  •  22 

Left  Centre 40 

Ministerial  Milieu 53 

Right  Centre  and  Doctrinaires  .  ,  20 
Legitimists 6 

148 

This  re<«dt  of  the  French  elections  is  by  far  the  most  im- 

P^'^nt;  for  the  various  parties  had  much  less  to  gain  or  lose 

^^Tti  one  to  another  than  to  submit  to  certain  changes  in 

'     s  ;  and  changes  of  opinion  cannot  be  accomphshed 

v    ^he  agency  of  men  too  deeply  committed  by  their 
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past  career.     Even  had  the  majority  remained  numerically  the 
same^  it  woiJd  not  have  voted  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

A  strong  feeling  had  sho^^n  iUelf  in  the  last  Chamber 
against  the  salaried  functionaries,  of  whom  it  contained  the 
really  prodigious  nxxsii^^ev  of  one  hnndred  and  seveniy-^ms*  The 
new  Chamber  mil  comprise  one  hundred  and  ei^hty^two^  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  including  the  Ministers, 
are  reraoveable  at  pleasure.     The  King's  household  alone  fur- 
nishes eleven  deputies,  who  will  be,  as  they  always  have  been, 
the  organs  and  docile  instruments  of  Louis  Philippe*s  perso* 
nal  prejudices.   A  majority  of  these  functionaries  are  charged 
with  duties  ^\hich  require  their  presence  at  a  distance  from 
the  capital,  and  which  they  consequently  cannot  possibly  dis- 
charge during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  session.     One 
hundred  and  eighty-two  functionaries  then  have  t«ken  theii* 
seats  in  the  Chamber,  in  spite  of  the  sort  of  insurrection  whid^ 
the  people  of  France  had  raised  against  this  class  of  caJ3d[i* 
dates,  in  the  electond  colleges, — and  in  spite  of  a  repugnanoey 
very  generally  manifested  by  the  electors,  to  all  who  did  not 
unite  independence  of  position  to  independence  of  character* 
This  proves  a  contradiction  in  the  representative  organizatioii 
of  France.    Our  neighbours,  in  a  country  where  the  extreme 
subcUvision  of  property  scarcely  allow^s  any  one  to  live  in  idle* 
ness  upon  his  income,  have  determined  that  the  legislati^t 
functions  should  be  exercised  gratuitously.     Sooner  or  later 
they  will  be  compelled  to  do  as  the  Convention  did— allow  la 
indemnity  to  all  their  representatives.     At  present  they  havt 
all  the  inconveniences,  without  any  of  the  advatages^  of  this 
state  of  things :  half  the  deputies  receive  a  salary,  but  they 
sacrifice  their  independence  in  receiving  it. 

The  political  result  of  the  elections  is  rather  disputed  thia 
proved.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  class  the  deputies,  but 
the  majority  of  new  members  defy  all  classification.  Accordii^; 
to  the  Doctrinaire  Journals,  which  surely  cimnot  speak  truth 
here,  the  Opposition  has  lost  many  votes,  while  M.  Guizot^s 
party  has  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  Ministerial  ARBm* 
The  TVy^jjjf,  a  journal  of  the  left  centre,  has  given  calculatiocii 
which  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Radicals  and  the  Mi* 
lieu  have jnade  a  tie,  while  the  Opposition  lost  six  votei,  the 
Doctrinaires  twenty-nine,  and  the  Lcgitimiila  gained  three, 
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fie  licft  Centre  twenty-eight  votes.  According  to  this  hypothe- 
ti*,   the  Radical  Opposition  would  compriae  19  deputies, 
the  Coastitutional  Opposition    •  .  •  ,     57       -^ 

the  Left  Centre   .  .  • 142       — 

the  Ministerial  Milieu •  •  .  163       — 

the  Right  Centre  and  Doctrinaires  .  .     64       — 

the  Legitimists 15       ^» 

On  the  other  hand  the  Courier  Franfois  (the  organ  of  the 
Constitutional  Opposition)  has  published  a  list  which  distri- 
biit<eB  the  parliamentary  forces  somewhat  differently : 

Opposition^  including  the  Radicab    •  *  106  members. 

Left  Centre     102      — 

Ministenals 162       -^ 

Doctrinaires 46       — 

Legitimists •  .  •  .     22      — 

Opimons  unknown •     IS 

Double  elections  *...«.»•«.,.     10      — 
It  is  probable  that  this  calculation^  though  too  favourable  to 
^l^e  Opposition,  more  nearly  approaches  the  truth.    But  these 
eleetions  are  to  be  judged  of  less  by  their  details  than  their 
^oial  effect  upon  the  coimtry. 

A  celebrated  speaker  has  said  that  France  is  ^^Left  Centre  j*^ 

■*id  this  is  undeniable^  if  the  elections  of  1837  ^^  to  be  taken 

««  a  proof  The  Left  Centre  is  the  party  which  has  made  the 

P'^test  gains  and  the  least  efforts ;  it  neither  chose  leaders, 

^^r  put  forward  party-symbols,  nor  took  pains  to  organize  it- 

^If,    There  was  no  committee  formed  to  recommend  its  can- 

^dates  to  the  electors ;  and  no  single  paper  espoused  its  cause 

^Hth  warmth,  and  without  intermission.     It  entered  the  arena 

ttnsupported  by  the  influence  which  a  party  derives  from  all 

acting  together;  its  candidates  appeared  man  by  man  before 

tbcnr  constituents,  each  pleading  his  own  cause  alone,  and  in- 

dtftrant  to  the  fate  of  his  neighbour :  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 

dniwbaeks,  not  one  candidate  of  that  party  has  failed,  and  its 

principal  members  have  been  re-elected  by  immense  majori- 

Itei,     M.  Thiers  has  been  named  at  Aix  and  Liboume ;  M* 

Dttpont  at  Clamecy,  M,  Virien  at  St.  Quentin,  M,  Etienne 

at  Commercy,  M.  Oanneron  at  Paris,  and  M.  RMsy  at  Lou- 

viers,  have  bet-n  elected  almost  without  a  dissentient  vote ;  but 

m  still  mor^*  .sio^nificant  fact  has  been,  that  the  opinions  which 
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border  upon  the  Left  Centre  have  been  univcrsnlly  obliged  I 
adopt  iU  colouTj  and  pretend  at  least  to  converge  towanls  the  ' 
point  where  the  majority  was  fixing  itselt^  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances only  could  they  reckon  upon  the  support  of  thftj 
electors.  A  majority  of  the  addresses  and  electioneering 
culars  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this ;  the  Opposition  had] 
moderated  their  tone,  and  the  Doctrinaires  threw  something 
more  of  liberality  into  theirs^^a  remarkable  concession  ooT 
their  part  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

In  some  of  the  electoral  colUges^  deputies  w  hose  opinions 
were  not  well  known  were  elected  only  under  cert^un  condi- 
tions. They  have  been  called  upon  to  give  tolerably  distinct 
pledges,  as  to  electoral  reform,  the  reduction  of  ^*'  rentes,'*  and 
against  any  proposal  of  appanage  or  settlement  in  favour  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  Si.  de  la  Pensonuiere,  a  member  of 
the  Right  Centre^  ui  order  to  decide  his  electors,  has  promise 
a  sort  of  universal  suflfrage ;  another  deputy,  M.  Cunin-Gut 
daincj  vice-president  during  the  last  session,  received  in  fu 
electoral  college  a  public  remonstrance  from  the  presidenlj 
who,  in  announcing  his  election  to  him,  desired  him  for  tli^ 
future  to  show  more  firmness  in  his  opinions.  Finally,  th 
deputies  on  their  arrival  in  Paris  crowd  to  inscribe  their  name 
upon  the  benches  of  the  Left  Centre ;  so  that  the  Left  Centn*, 
which  was  an  opinion  only,  is  now — a  fashion. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  Left  Centre  was  becoming  a 
majority,  it  was  clear  that  the  consequence  of  the  same  pro- 
gress would  be  the  strengthening  the  minority  on  the  Left} 
and  this  in  fact  has  taken  place.  The  Opposition  has  {>erhap9 
not  gained  much  numerically ;  but  even  where  its  candidates 
have  been  defeated,  it  has  been  by  very  small  majorities ;  wid 
where  tliey  have  been  successful,  they  have  been  so  with  fm 
greater  majorities  than  at  any  previous  time*  This  sudde 
return  to  favour  of  a  paHy,  which  in  1834  met  with  decid 
repulse,  is  remarkable,  especially  as  it  is  manifested  by  \ 
electoral  body  in  which  democracy  has  no  very  firm  foundaUon 
A.  comparison  of  the  two  periods,  particularly  at  Paris,  offer 
Bome  striking  contrasts. 

In  1834  the  electors  registered  in  the  department  of  lhi( 

Seine  amounted  io  14,651  f  of  this  number  1 1,475  rccordc 

for  Ministers  7,G24,  for  the  Opposition  3,590.    In 


iite^ii 


agisters  were  1 
^^^  7>^795  for  the  Opposition 
Uaice  the  total  increment  upon  the  number  of  voters  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  Opposition,  this  party  having  nearly 
doubled  its  poll,  while  the  Ministerials  have  only  an  increase 
of  fifty-five  votes, 

In  1 834  no  Opposition  deputy  was  elected  for  Paris  ;  in 
1837  MM.  Arago  and  Salvcrte  were  declared  on  the  first 
Bcratiny^  and  by  imposing  majorities.  M.  Lafitte^  who  in 
iSMhad  only  707  votes  (being  213  less  than  the  rival  candi- 
dale^  M.  J.  Lef^vre,)  has  this  year  numbered  1,095,  being 
tmly  eleven  votes  short  of  the  majority  5  many  electors  who 
would  have  voted  for  him  ha\ing  given  their  sufl&^ges  to  M. 
l^ftvre,  by  way  of  marking  their  opposition  to  the  Republican 
^^mmittee. 

This  alliance  has  been  of  advantage  to  none  but  the  Radicals, 
*bo  have  carried  the  elections  of  their  candidates  by  the  votes 
«f  the  Constitutional  Opposition.     As  we  have  said,  the  pro- 
mts of  the  Republicans  had  been  estimated  too  low,  while 
chance  of  the  Legitimists  had  been  exaggerated.     The 
wrner  have  not  lost,  even  to  the  extent  of  their  own  expecta- 
l*on«,  though  wherever  they  have  succeeded  it  has  been  by 
^^*  small  majorities.     The  latter  have  not  gained  as  much 
they  had  previously  announced,  and  the  efforts  of  the  whole 
:^y  have  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  two  or  three  deputies. 
**^e  side  against  which  the  elections  have  distinctly  tiu-ncd, 
*«^  decidedly  beaten  party,  which  will  have  to  bear  all  the 
»***aes  of  the  contest,  is  that  of  M.  Guizot,     Several^  and  of 
the  best  among  them,  have  remained  on  the  battle-field :  M. 
"  Haubersairt^  M.  Francois  Delessert,  M,  Augustin  Giraud, 
^}'  Liadii^rcs,  and  M<  Hen'4 — uot  one  in  short  of  the  can- 
"^^ntcs  of  this  party  dared  to  show  himself  in  the  preparatory 
"'^f^tings,  or  to  answer  the  questions  of  his  constituents.  They 
^*^  reduced  in  number,  diminished  in  influence,  and  rejected 
y  popular  opinion,  which  has  set  in  against  them.     They 
"^^^de  a  svstem  of  unpopularity,  and  they  now  reap  what  they 
*^>red. 

^  *l*he  upshot  is,  were  we  called  upon  to  characterize  pre- 

^^cly  the  elections  of  1837,  that  the  gains  have  been  to  the 

l-eft  side/*  Unless  our  information  deceive  us,  King  Louis 
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Philippe  himself  allowed  and  lamented  this  in  a  recenl  pii 
vate  conversation  with  M.  Gixizot.  It  is  however  not  enou 
that  public  opinion  should  come  round  to  liberal  ideas ;  it 
must  fix  itself  in  them  and  maintain  itself  there.  Now  vst 
foresee  certain  obstacles  which  may  have  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping or  of  hastening  this  tendency,  according  to  the  circuiD' 
stances  and  the  passions  of  the  actors. 

The  greatest  obstacle,  and  the  one  most  difficult  to  win 
mount,  is  the  personal  will  of  the  King,  Louis  Philippe  is  m 
fact  the  political  director  of  France  ;  it  is  he  that  created  the 
system  of  resistance,  and  he  holds  fii'm  by  it,  not  less  from 
amour  propre  than  conviction.  The  King  is  determined  to 
struggle  against  public  opinion  as  long  as  public  opinioii 
fhall  not  pronounce  itself  with  decision.  The  present  Mmistiy 
suits  him  because  he  finds  in  it  docile  instruments :  he  wiU 
not  dissolve  it,  or  if  he  do  it  will  be  to  reinstate  M.  Guizot 
Ever  since  M.  Thiers,  who  left  the  Cabinet  in  consequei^oe 
of  a  personal  dispute  with  the  King,  has  made  advances  to 
the  Opposition,  Louis  Philippe  nourishes  a  dislike  for  his  ex- 
minister,  which  he  is  at  no  pains  to  hide.  The  bitterness  otn 
both  sides  has  been  alimented,  not  less  by  M.Thiers's  courtiers 
than  those  of  the  Kang ;  and  things  are  come  to  such  a  pitx^b, 
that  while  Louis  Philippe  lives,  M.  Thiers  has  hardly  a  better 
chance  of  the  ministry  than  M.  Odillon  Barrot  himself. 

Both  the  Ministry  and  the  King  will  strain  every  nerve  to 
take  away  all  political  character  from  the  approaching  sesaioQ^ 
and  to  confine  discussion  to  points  of  merely  material  interest* 
But  how  is  the  question  of  the  majority  to  be  eludedj — a 
question  \ital  foi*  the  Chamber  ? 

A  Ministry  which  has  not  a  ready  and  well-organized  ma- 
jority  on  questions  of  general  poUtics,  will  never  be  able  to 
carry  measiu-es  relative  to  the  difficult  points  of  credit  and 
finance,  or  to  assure  itself  of  votes  for  great  internal  worki 
and  amehorations.  Louis  Philippe  is  well  aware  of  this ;  imd 
in  his  anxiety,  caused  by  the  uncertain  dispositions  of  paitMi 
in  the  Chamber,  he  has  thrown  himself  for  advice  mvi  aid 
upon — M.  Guizot. 

The  Ex-Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  oirertures 
MM.  Mol^  and  Moiitalivet  rejected  last  April,  revenges  him* 
self  for  their  scorn  by  his  contempt.     lie  cannot  conceive 
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Itlie  present  Cabinet  should  pretend  to  sustain  itself  with- 
it  ealliiig  to  its  assistance  the  chief  either  of  the  Centre  Droit 
the  Centre  Gauche.  He  sees  in  the  two  principals  of  the 
Cabinet  only  two  of  the  King's  men  of  business^  one  clever 
patei  de  chambte  and  one  bold  one*  And  yet  M.  Guizot  will 
not  go  into  opposition ;  he  has  promised  the  King  not  to  at- 
tack M,  MoM  unless  the  latter  should  show  a  tendency  to 
diverge  from  the  paths  of  the  Jiiate  Milieu,  and  any  such  de- 
viation the  King  will  know  well  how  to  prevent.  Moreover, 
M.  Guizot  has  no  mind  to  distinguisli  himself  from  the  mn- 
jorit}%  whatever  it  may  be.  He  has  too  much  ambition  to 
assume  an  independent  attitude ;  and  he  has  no  desire  that, 
%ti  telling  his  partizans,  the  Doctrinaires  should  be  found  to 
t>e  more  than  ever  in  a  minority. 

The  Ex- Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  no  doubt  by  way  of 
smoothening  the  return-path  to  power,  has  just  put  out  a 
pamphlet  on  ^'  Democracy."  The  work  is  not  perhaps  very 
(Tonclusive^^  but  it  is  very  critical.  It  is  a  manifesto  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  such  as  it  was 
understood  by  the  French  Revolutionists.  M.  Guizot  appears 
to  us  to  have  proved  very  satisfactorily  tliat  Universal  Suf- 
frage is  a  chimera,  and  that  in  this  world  intelligence  ought 
idways  to  give  laws  to  number,  and  their  proper  direction  to 
the  popular  masses.  But  what  M.  Guizot  has  omitted  to  say 
IS,  that,  as  instruction  is  more  widely  spread,  so  spreads  more 
widely  the  number  onntelligent  men,  who  consequently  have 
A  right  to  govern* 

M.  Guizot  admits  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Dcnio- 
crney ;  but  according  to  him  society  is  at  present  in  a  state 
of  war ;  and  as  soon  as  this  shall  have  ceased,  and  peace  re- 
turn, she  will  replace  herself  under  the  protection  of  conser- 
vmUve  princijiles*     The  fallowing  are  M»  Guizot's  words: 

**  MaUriel lament  U  Democratie  s'est  ^tendue,  imrocnfi^mcnt  ctenduc  ^ 
«  pmbra£9«  tous  le&  hommps* 

£lk  a  proclame,  au  oom  dc  tous,  son  droit  k  tout :  ette  a  portc  sur 
iflQlw  choses  fi€s  pr^t(»iisioD&  et  ses  promessos^  sur  le  pt^uvoir  rt  sur  la 
ufet&  aur  ic  blen-^trc  et  mt  la  vcrtu,  sur  Ics  plaietr^dc  la  terr^  et  ,sur  lea 
honnrurA  du  cict. 

'*  Elie  a  done  beaucoup  gago^* — en  puissance  materia!  It%  fii  autofit^ 
aoirale.  ca  force  d'imptiUion  ct  de  propftKatlon. 

*'  El  en  tndfnc  temps,  loujours  par  un  effit  nature)  ft  nfesiairc  de  ta 
VOI4.VU— K«XI.  2   D 
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situation  dans  noire  histoire,  la  d^mocratie  est  descendue  dans  I'^belle 
Bociale,  infiniment  plus  bas  qu'elle  n'avait  jamais  fait. 

"  Elle  a  recrut^  et  engag^  h,  son  service  des  forces  plas  bratales,  dci 
passions  plus  grossi^res,  des  id^  plus^troites,  des  pr^ntions  plus  aveu- 
gles :  elle  a  plus  que  jamais  manqu^  d'ensemble^  de  pr^voyance,  de  mesurc 
Elle  a  m  en  proie  k  des  diversity  innombrables,  cause  de  faiblesse  in- 
t^rieure ;  k  des  petitesses  mis^rables,  cause  de  discredit  moral ;  &  des  os- 
cillations violentes  et  choquantes,  cause  de  sterility  politique. 

"  Et  dans  tout  son  cours,  aux  ^poques  les  plus  diyerses,  an  sein  des 
triomphes  comme  des  revers,  le  caractire  primitif,  essentiel  dn  mouve- 
ment  d^mocratique  n'a  point  chang^.  II  a  i\£  la  guerre  du  grand  nombre 
plac^  en  bas,  contre  le  petit  nombre  plac^  en  haut. 

''  Cette  guerre  a  eu  des  consequences  immenses,  et  dont  le  monde  com- 
mence seulement  k  recueillir  les  fruits.  Elle  atu^  le  r^mef<^odal,  c'cst 
k  dire  le  pouvoir  personel  de  I'homme  sur  Thomme,  en  vertn  dn  droit  de 
propriety ;  le  r^ime  des  castes,  c'est  k  dire  la  concentration  immobile  et 
perpetuelle,  aux  mains  d'un  petit  nombre^  des  avantages  et  des  pouYoirs 
sociaux ;  le  regime  du  droit  divin,  laique  ou  eccl^iaatique,  c'est  &  dire  la 
pretension  de  repr^enter  Dieu  sur  la  terre,  et  la  suppression  de  tout  con- 
trole  humain  envers  le  pouvoir. 

"  Ce  sont  \k  les  victoires  de  la  democratic  modeme, — ^victoirea  glorieoaes, 
legitimes,  qui  ont  cout^  beaucoup,  et  pourtant  valent  plus  qu'ellca  n'ont 
coute. 

"  Mais  la  victoire  n'est  rien  si  elle  n'est  feconde,  et  I'^tat  de  guerre  n'est 
pas  retat  social.  Ce  qui  ^tait  autrefois  de  la  democratic,  ne  seroit  plus  au- 
jourd'hui  que  de  Tanarcbie." 

M.  Guizot  would  have  found  few  disposed  to  contradict 
him  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  assertion  that  Democracy, 
having  carried  the  position  it  occupies,  ought  no  longer  to 
make  use  of  the  same  means  as  gained  the  contest.  But  to 
say  that,  before  the  war  is  decided,  the  victorious  power  ought 
to  cease  from  its  efforts  and  renounce  its  conquests,  is  to  have 
forgotten,  or  made  no  account  of,  the  records  of  history. 
Perhaps,  afler  all,  M.  Guizot's  object  in  publishing  these  ar- 
ticles of  his  political  faith  was  only  to  announce  that,  though 
he  refuses  to  consent  to  an  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise 
at  present,  he  will  not  be  opposed  to  all  diffusion  of  political 
rights  at  some  future  period.  But  as  this  concession  was  to 
him  a  painful  one,  he  has  taken  care  so  to  express  himself  as 
to  place  thx^  future  period  in  the  darkest  distance  of  the  po- 
litical vista.  It  is  to  be  fea]:ed  that  his  argtunent,  widely  cir- 
culated as  it  has  been,  will  not  gain  him  many  new  adherents, 
doctrinaires  is  dead  and  gone.  Is  this  ne- 
^rance  has  to  expect  from  her  elections? 
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We  fisar  so,  for  some  time  at  least.  M.  Thiers  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  form  a  Ministry,  nor  can  the  Centre  Gauche  com- 
mand a  majority  at  once.  M.  Faucher's  predictions,  pub- 
lished by  him  before  the  crisis  of  the  4th  of  November,  have 
not  been  falsified  by  the  results.  In  his  words  we  close  this 
paper: 

^  The  Cabinet  appears  before  the  Chambers,  protected  by  the  ^lat  of 
a  sncccssful  mUitary  expedition,  a  kind  of  seduction  which  public  opinion 
resisti  with  difficulty.  It  will  find  the  Deputies  undecided,  party  alliances 
not  yet  formed^  without  settled  engagements,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  at- 
tenpts  at  feeling  the  way  as  will  produce  at  first  merely  majorities  for 
particular  oecasions.  Weak  as  the  ministry  may  appear,  it  will  probably 
aorme  the  tesaion.  M.  Mol^  has  granted  the  amnesty  and  dissolved  the 
Chaaber :  be  has  thus  served  as  a  transition  between  the  government  of 
the  oentre  dM/,  and  that  of  the  centre  gauehe:  he  has  shown  some  ability 
ia  advancing  the  decomposition  and  recombination  of  opinions :  but  there 
too  wiH  his  mission  end." 

M,  Mol^  for  this  session^ — M.  Thiers  for  the  next.  Such 
perhaps  is  the  solution  of  the  political  riddle  which  has  occu- 
pied tfie  energies  of  France  for  the  last  three  years. 
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Article  I, 

The  fVorl\4  of  Gray ;   edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford, 
4  vols,  12mo.    Pickering:  1836. 

JVIr.  Mitford  has  done  good  semce  to  literature  by  edit- 
ing and  illustmting  the  poems  and  letters  of  so  remarkable  a 
writer  as  Gray.  He  came  well  prepared  to  his  task,  by  the 
extent  of  hia  reading,  the  nature  of  his  studies^  and  the  ap- 
propriate prejudice  of  an  editor,  a  zealous  admiration  of  his 
muthor.  Nor  is  there  anytliing  to  desire  in  his  performance 
lif  it,  but  that  he  had  more  discriminately  assigned  to  Gray, 
pit  he  was  well  able  to  have  done,  his  proper  station  among 
English  poets,  as  well  as  his  general  relation  to  liis  art  as  a 
lyric  and  elegiac  writer. 

There  are  few  more  wearying  emplojTnents  than^  in  quest 
pi  some  better  than  ordinary  poem  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
turn  over  the  pages  of  Dodsley's  or  Pearch^s  coUections* 
*octa  of  any  worth — ^Gray,  Shenstone,  or  Akenside — are  never 
1  in  these  miscellanies ;  but  the  object  of  search  is  some 
c,  among  the  indescribable  crowd  of  versifiers,  whose  poet- 
existence  is  virtually  extinct,  and  who,  but  for  his  having 
in  print,  might  have  been  put  into  Fixlein's  catalogue  of 
learned  who  %vrote  nothing  "     Most  of  the  wTitcrs,  pre- 
d  by  the  industry  or  good-nature  of  Dodsley,  are  the 
successors  of  the  ^^persons  about  town^'  or  'Uhe  persons 
of  quality'*  who  figured  in  the  preceding  age  in  Tonson^a  mi»- 
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-echoes  of  Dryden  and  Prior,  the  servum  pecus  oi 

Buckingham  and  Roscommon.  They  have  in  general  thsit 
degree  of  respectability  that  disarms  criticism,  by  makiii|; 
fault-finding  unjust  and  praise  impossible.  Yet  so  much  do 
even  the  best  poets  partake  of  the  character  of  their  age,  that 
they  can  never  be  perfectly  comprehended^  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  M^orks  of  their  immediate  pi'edccesaora 
and  contemporaries,  Shalcspcai'c  shines  more  brightly  beside 
'^  Go  by  Jeronimo/'  and  the  ^^  Spanish  Tragedy ;"  Milton 
after  Du  Bartas ;  and  Gray  never  appears  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  pages  of  Dodsley. 

The  eighteenth  centtiry,  for  the  higher  order  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  was  for  the  most  part  one  of  the  *^  vacant  inttr- 
iimar"  spaces  of  literature.  Perhaps  the  least  favourable  sea- 
son for  creative  art  is  an  age  of  strong  party-feeling,  but 
wherein  the  passions  arc  excited  by  attachment  or  repugnance 
to  individuals  rather  than  by  devotion  to  a  cause.  From  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  to  the  latter  decenniums  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj^  was  an  age  of  preparation.  After  inicote 
activity  and  excitement  the  moral  feelings  had  become  indif* 
ferent  and  the  imagination  of  the  people  callous,  while  iti 
energies  were  directed  towards  the  outward  well-being  of  life, 
or  absorbed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 
Literary  history  aifords  no  other  instance  of  a  decUne  bo 
sudden  and  complete,  without  a  coincident  national  decay^  iw 
that  which  took  place  in  the  creative  mind  of  Europe  at  thii 
period.  In  our  own  poetry  Dryden  is  the  best  exponent  of  tJia 
change :  he  had  in  pei-fection  all  the  secondary  qualities  of  hm 
art,  good  sense,  adroitness,  acquaintance  \rith  life  and  man* 
ners,  with  a  masculine  and  measured  eloquence  that  convtnoed 
the  understanding  while  it  gratified  the  ear*  Yet  how  wide  is 
the  interval  between  him  and  Habington,  one  of  the  last  who 
partook  of  the  platonic  spirit  of  Spenser,  Surrey  and  Pctrarcli ! 

It  would  be  rash,  hower^'cr,  to  assert  that  from  the  deatli  of 
Milton  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  no  poetieii]  feel- 
ing existed,  except  so  far  as  related  to  outward  life  and  man* 
ners ;  for  poetry  is  so  \ital  in  itii  nature,  that,  except  in  races 
utterly  corrupted  and  decayedi  it  is  ever  permeatiiig  and  pfe- 
sent,  either  brecUcing  forth  in  flashes  or  flowing  in  a  perennial 
iQt    And  a  want  gf  imagination  and  creative  energjr  vm 
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Tr-  i-h  the  defect  of  the  French  school  of  writers— for 
iiiiii_  may  a*  legitimately  be  employed  ypon  artificial 

life  ai  upon  nature  and  mind — as  that^  under  the  influence  of 
DnT*  :  -:-■}  P  '  poetiy  forewent  its  high  office  of  dealing 
Hif  .,  order  and  beauty  alone,  and  descended 

to  temijorsiry  modes  and  BU|ierficial  varieties  of  being,  \\^asting 
ujin   *^     '^^ATithiaa  of  a  minute  its  privileges  of  perpetual  re- 


pr 


But  though  poetry,  as  a  feeling,  could  not  he 


t: 


i^icached,  it  was  suspended  throughout  this  period  in  its 
foactions  and  its  influence  as  an  art.  Even  Collins  and 
Tlomnoa*  who  partook  most  largely  of  the  "  vision  and  the 
Itjrdivincy*  were  too  often  benumbed  by  the  material  tern- 
of  Ihcir  age,  and  diverted  from  the  earnestness  that  befits 
th«  jx>Gt  by  the  tinkle  and  glitter  of  poetic  diction.  It  was 
dio  a  period  of  extreme  self-complacency  s  the  great  models 
<>f  the  preceding  age  were  laid  aside  or  ft^rgottcn ;  Shaks- 
pwit's  was  pronounced  a  bad  dramatic  school ;  it  was  de- 
livm«l  PJT  eaihedrd  that  Milton  ought  to  have  composed 
fttfadise  Lost  in  t!ic  ten-syllable  couplet.  Divinity  had  passed 
from  Toylor,  Smith  and  Barrow,  to  Warburton,  Jortin  and 
Hunl,  Philosophy  was  the  science  of  instincts  and  negation : 
^ticiiim  was  busied  with  style  alone  ;  and  style,  both  in  verse 
wid  prose,  was  merely  the  polished  vehicle  of  sensible  reflec* 
^<Mt«  and  acuminated  obsenation,  studded  and  pointed  with 
^lu'  irT^itcring  foil  of  fancy  and  wit,  in  place  of  the  eloquence 
i\{5,  the  steady  brilliance  of  rhetoric^  or  the  calm  conclu- 
^-^^hh  of  reason  and  learning.  Between  the  language  of  life 
^i  the  langURge  of  books  the  interval  was  daily  widening ; 
*J^d  the  latter,  broken  off  from  its  proper  root  and  ground  of 
^^^  \v  as  rapidly  more  conventional  and  vague ;  and 

^1'    „  j ,.,.  .  ,  jccame  a  cuckoodoud  land  of  persomficationsi 
outwonv  mythologies  and  mistj^  generalities. 

There  was  both  guod  and  ill  fortune  to  Gray,  considered  as 
^  poet,  in  living  in  such  an  sera  of  literature.  The  fame  of 
Pt>f)c  had  not  yet  moved  from  the  zenith ;  even  Mason,  who 
li:  '  ,^iy  *^,id  profit fibly  studied  the  elder  English  poets, 

^'^''  :ii3  Monody  asi^ign  to  Pope  the  precedence  over 

Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Milton ;  therein  perhaps  expressing 
^^"  1  opinion  as  well  as  that  uf  the  learned,  if  we  may 

j^  c-  ..\.-Ai  the  reception  Dr,  Warton  met  with,  when  some 

2£3 
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years  later  he  attempted  to  shoiir  that  Papers  pre-eminence  i 
confined  to  a  single  species  of  poetry,  and  that  not  the  highcat. 
But,  on  the  other  hand.  Gray  came  upon  ground  long  un» 
occupied, — to  hearers  beginning  to  weary  of  the  inonotonyof 
recurring  couplets,  and  at  the  coraraenceraent  of  a  re-actioD 
begun  by  Thomson  and  Collins  towards  more  natural  poet^ 
and  a  better  system  of  versification.  With  Gray,  Collinfi  and 
Mason  begins  a  new  «era  of  English  literature^  retaining  mmj 
features  of  the  French  school,  but  partaking  of  the  spirit  of 
an  elder  and  better.  The  indifference  of  the  public  to  Collins 
during  his  life-time  is  well  known.  Even  a  few  ycai-s  later  he 
w^as  so  little  understood,  that  Gray  could  speak  of  him  as  one 
who  desen  ed  to  live,  but  would  not ;  and  Cowper  did  ncit 
know  that  he  existed  until  he  met  with  his  name  in  '*  Johnson's 
Livcs/^  Mason  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  the  true  nature 
of  the  romantic  drama,  and  though  he  retained  the  cboruB 
and  misapprehended  its  nature,  yet  he  studied  Shakspeare 
and  the  old  playwrights  instead  of  the  pseudo-classicism  of 
Addison  and  liowe,  Mr,  Mathias,  in  an  eloquent  passage  of 
his  "  Works  of  Gray,'*  places  him  in  the  Italian  school  beside 
Spenser  and  Milton, — the  youngest  of  the  triumvirate :  with- 
out stopping  to  question  the  general  tenour  of  the  verdict,  we 
may  obsen  e  that,  although  the  tesselated  mind  of  Gray  shows 
at  times  traces  of  Italian  reading, yet  we  ne\'er  coiJd  percnve 
in  his  m'itings  any  deep  impressions  of  Tuscan  literatures 
What  in  him  is  not  derived  from  classical  sources,  or  our  own 
poets,  is  rather  of  a  French  comi)lexion, — the  French  however 
of  llonsai*d  and  Marot,  not  of  Boileau  and  Racine.  Gray  had 
not  the  reflective  power  and  pathos  of  the  better  Italian  poets, 
and  which  our  own  from  Spenser  to  Ilabington  so  largtdy 
partake  of.  The  moral  feeling  associated  with  ex]}res8ivc 
imagery  is  the  secret  charm  of  his  verse :  yet,  though  he  al- 
ways gives  to  his  poetry  a  moral  tm*n,  it  is  effected  by  sen- 
tentious couplets  and  maxims,  not  by  blending  with  hia 
creations  those  subtile  insiglits  and  amdogies  between  tlie 
outward  and  the  spiritual  worlds  that  thoughtful  ]»  '  '  c 

Lord  Brooke,  have  ever  delighted  to  unfold;  nor  1>;  ^  i- 

ate  outpourings  and  revelations  of  self,  such  as  Petrarch's 
*^-^'         ire's  in  their  sonnets, 
^        ijund  and  elegant  scholar^  and  well  versed  in  every 
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nmiith  of  literature  cultivated  in  his  age,  he  acema  to  have  im- 
bibed the  genius  of  none.  He  did  not  transfer,  as  Petrarch  didj 
his  piiilosophy  into  his  poetry.  His  notes  upon  Plato,  where 
thry  relate  to  anything  beyond  illustration  of  his  author's  text 
and  meaning,  are  of  a  practical  rather  than  a  metaphysical  cast. 
He  contemplated,  it  has  been  remarked,  more  than  he  thought* 
"•  '1  ampler  resources  of  imager)^  than  any  poet  of  his  age, 
>  of  his  century  j  but  he  was  not  fitted  to  take  up  that 
imtintoiy  position  among  his  contemporaries  that  a  great  poet 
nettssarily  claims.  Gray^s  influence  lay  rather  in  pointing 
nttt  by  his  imitations  and  adoptions  the  original  master-works 
thou  studied  by  few ;  in  renovating  the  eye  and  eai*  of  his 
geoemtion,  too  long  accustomed  to  recurring  forms  and  ca- 
dencies in  verse,  by  a  more  ornate  diction  and  by  bolder  and 
ftiorc  complicate  rhythm,  even  as  experiments  used  to  be 
Dude  upon  the  bUnd  by  scarlet  and  the  soimd  of  a  trumpet. 
He  has  been  extoUed  for  qualities  he  did  not  possess — for  in- 
veatioa,  imagination  and  lyric  sublimity ;  but  he  has  never 
l^een  overpraised  for  his  knowledge  and  command  of  metre. 
With  all  their  defects  of  diction  and  conception,  his  poems 
II  charmed  life  in  the  expressive  harmony  of  theur  con- 
ction.  It  is  this  which  makes  up  for  his  personifications 
M  transpositions,  for  his  occasional  strut  and  stiffness,  and 
jtiBnt  of  sclf-rcUance.  Gray's  metre  and  march  of  verse  ai'e 
tpcll  that  dazzles  the  sense  and  leads  it  away  captive  to 
**  false  presentments*^*  We  shaU  now  avail  ourselves  of  Mr, 
Mitford's  editorial  labours,  to  examine  Gray ^s  general  character 
'•oiaewhat  more  minutely,  his  method  of  composition,  his  in- 
fl'ieoce  upon  EngUsh  poetry,  and  whether  his  genius  was  well 
*^tcd  to  the  departments  of  poetry  he  especiaUy  cultivated. 

Life,  the  greatest  teacher,  to  which  books  are  but  supple- 
mentary, had  not  its  due  effects  upon  the  spirit  and  intellect 
*^^Gniv,  We  do  not  indeed  altogether  subscribe  to  the  notion 
that   * 

**  men 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 

They  leara  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  »oogi" 

that  great  minds,  like  the  camomile,  must  be  trodden 
**|H>a  and  crushed  before  they  will  put  forth  their  firagrancc. 
^Ul  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  retirement  and  leisiu^^  un- 


tbiU  that  gvvc  a  pale    ^^^  ^^^^  i^nd  m       ^^^  ^^^^ 
Ke  buxom  vigour  °     ,  f^^  cxaW«*.  ^"^  ^  .  Uic  «»»»»• 

practice  of  «^^^^^^Xto  kno^  ^'^^^  ^f  !  "-'•  «^^  P**^ 

^t.sman  and  a  «?^f^^J,a,  x^bcn  the  P-J.^^^auiu^rvr***^ 

3,of  lvelaDd,and^€«       ^^^^^^i  jjen  Jon^^^^^ 

^^^^T^itw  re  at  tbe  <=«Vlttmi^»«=d^!^'lS3 
chased,  ^  ^^^.  „,,  MVltoa  when  cncown        „    denvedtrora| 
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aod  Uiat  ^^lic  was  never  across  a  horse's  back  in  his  life/'  Mr, 

Cole»  one  of  the  associates  of  his  later  years, — a  good-natiired 

gcmipijig  divine  who  chronicled  ever}'thing  in  his  diary,  even 

to  boxing  his  cookmaid's  cars  and  being  found  pumping  on 

Ku  kg  when  his  uncle  Cock  came  to  see  him — says  ^'I  am  apt 

to  think  the  characters  of  Voiture  and  Mr,  Gray  were  very 

similar.     They  were  both  little  men,  very  nice  and  exact  in 

*^*   their  persons  and  dress,  most  lively  and  iigreeable  in  cou- 

*^   versation,  except  that  Mr.  Gray  was  apt  to  be  too  satirical^ 

^^   and  both  of  them  fidl  of  affectation/'     We  liave  more  faith 

t«*  Mr*  Cole's  anecdotes  than  in  Horace  Walpole's  ;  his  sim- 

i>licity  makes  him  in  matters  of  fact  a  credible  witness,  and 

l*«  never  dreamt  of  publication. 

The  character  of  the  poet  is  reflected  perhaps  in  what  we 
Wi3QW  of  those  of  his  fnends  and  associates.  Horace  Wal- 
K>CiIe*8  artificial  tastes  are  beyond  question;  but  he  was  a 
*^c»Jtcomb  upon  principle.  We  know  too  little  of  West  to 
t>ry)nounce  upon  him  \  his  talents  and  virtues  are  all  that  is 
*^eeorded,  hallowed  by  an  early  death.  Mason  was  some* 
'^'^iat  of  a  prude,  "  a  correct,  precise^  clerical  gentleman, 
^*  aa  much  attached  to  the  decorums  of  life  as  to  those  of 
**  the  drama*.  Of  Mr.  Barrett^  with  whom  both  Gray  and 
lloracc  Walpole  were  intimate^  we  are  told  by  Sir  Egerton 
firydgea  that  ^'he  was  highly  accomplished  in  the  arts, 
and  devoted  to  them.  His  manners  were  polished,  per- 
h^M  a  little  finical;  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
through  life  was  the  Rev.  Norton  Nicholls,  Gray's  corre- 
spondent, a  very  clever  man  \ntli  a  great  deid  of  erudition, 
but,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  supreme  coxcomb.'*  We  would 
^   '  '       '  h  stress  upon  accidental  coincidences  and 

*^  !  i  character,  but  notliing  tliat  tends  to  explain 

^^  peculiarities  in  the  genius  and  disposition  of  remarkable 
^tt^  is  unimportant  or  trifling  in  biography.  A  fact,  properly 
'^'ttiagcdj  may  explain  a  psychological  intricacy. 

More  important  it  is  to  know  that  the  seeds  of  Gray^s  melan* 
^^oly  were  sown  in  childhood.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  dis- 
^••c,  and  to  have  witnessed  domestic  discord  from  his  earliest 
y*^TB.   His  father  could  have  been  the  object  of  dread  only,  if 


^c 
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not  of  harsher  feelings  :  he  was  every  vray  an  unworthy 
Mr.  Mitford  has  printed  for  the  first  time  a  paper,  comm 
cated  by  Sir,  E.  Brj^dges  and  Mr.  Hazlewood,  bemg  the 
of  Dorothy  G  ray  against  her  husband  for  ill-treatment.   It 
forth,  that  *^  from  an  unlbunded  jealousy,  he  was  injuring 
^^  trade,  property  and  relations,  leaving  her  to  pro\iUe  for 
"  son,  and  to  maintain  herself  without  any  assistance 
^'  him — he  ha\ing  at  one  time  actually  deserted  his  family/ 
^^Thosc/^  says  Mr.  Mitford,  "who  have  read  the  i 
"  Kirk  White,  in  Mr.  Southey's  narrative,  will  rtt   , 
^'  similarity  of  the  situation  in  which  the  two  poets  were  placi 
**  in  their  entrance  into  life ;  and  they  will  see,  that  if  mate 
"  love  and  courage  had  not  stcpt  in,  in  both  cases,  their  gr 
*'  and  talents  would  have  been  lost  in  the  ignoranccjor  still t^ 
*^  by  the  selfishness  of  those  about  them/'     It  would  not 
difficult  to  show  from  poetical  biography  how  great  a  si 
fiUal  gratitude  for  maternal  love  has  had  in  the  formation  of 
the  poetic  character:  the  father's  example,  perhaps,  po* 
more  to  worldly  activity  and  success ;  the  mother's 
inducing  contemplativeness  and  a  delight  in  quiet  ol 
tion,^ — the  first  awakening  of  the  "inward  eye."  The  native 
serve  of  Gray's  disposition,  however,  ai}pcars  even  in  his  fili 
affection ;  he  is  said  to  have  seldom  mentioned  his  motlier 
after  her  death  without  a  sigh ;  yet  when  he  announce*  htr 
decease  to  Wartou  it  is  with  a  brevity  and  froidetir  wortliy 
of  an  official  despatch.     The  same  insensibihty  of  manncrt  for 
we  believe  it  went  no  deeper,  appears  in  a  letter  to  Wc  v  * '  " 
had  informed  him  of  the  hopeless  state  of  his  own 
He  thus  writes : 

"I  have  been  tormented  within  this  week  with  a  mosl  v 
for  livhen  once  it  acta  up  iU  note,  it  wiU  go  on,  cough  after  i 
ood  tearing  me  for  half  on  hour  together ;  and  then  it  leave 
eweiit«  aa  much  fatigued  va  if  I  had  been  kbourtng  at  the  pN 
description  of  my  cough  in  prose  is  only  to  introduce  anotbcr  ik- 
of  it  ia  verse  ;  it  la  very  short,  and  besides  haa  this  remarkable  h 
it  was  the  production  of  four  o'clock  in  the  raoming,  while  I  lay  m  tiry 
bed  tossing  and  coughing,  and  atl  unable  to  sleep/* 

Gray's  reply  is  singular  if  he  snpprest  his  feeling*,  eilloo* 
and  unmindiful  if  it  exprest  them. 

'*  You  are  the  first  who  ever  made  a  muse  of  a  cough  ;  to  lor  u  n«^ 
a  much  more  easy  task  to  versify  in  one*a  aleep  (that  Indeed  you  wrrt  d 
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oM  famous  for)  tlum  for  want  of  it*  Not  the  wakefu]  nrghtingalc  (wbeti 
sEc  had  a  cough)  ever  sung  so  sweetly/' 

niis  negative  temperament^  however,  though  not  the  best 
soil  for  strong  feelings  and  lyric  emotion,  was  in  itself  three 
parts  |)hiloi5ophy, — as  the  term  pliilosophy  is  usually  inter- 
preted. It  enabled;  or  at  least  it  assisted,  its  possessor  to  look 
calmly  upon  the  worldly  success  and  reputation  of  men  to 

^M^faotl1  he  knew  himself  superior.  It  blunted  the  edge  of 
satire  when  directed  against  liimself  or  Ixis  works ;  and  it  re- 
cotidled  him  to  the  tardy  reception  of  his  most  elaborate 
poems.  It  added  to  his  leisure  that  calmness  and  composiu'c 
of  mind  which  leisure  does  not  always  confer^  and  without 

Iiirhich  it  is  even  less  favoiu'able  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge than  an  active  professional  life.     Graj'^s  avowed  dielike 
to  the  studies  and  society  of  Cambridge,  and  his  constant 
residence  there,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  each  other  \  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.     The  command  of  hbraries,  and 
L    Ae  general  conveniences  of  the  place  to  an  unconnected  man, 
WArerbalanced  the  nuisance   of  Jacobite   politics  and  high- 
r    church  compotations. 

In  no  country  can  the  mere  literary  man,  who  does  not 
make  hterature  his  trade,  who  is  of  no  profession  and  li- 
mited means,  live  less  conveniently  than  in  England,  if  his 
residence  be  neither  in  the  metropolis  nor  in  one  of  the  uni- 
versities. In  the  country  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  idler^  and 
rfii  ^  '  *  1  self  relegated  from  books  and  congenial  society :  in 
k  [  lal  town  he  is  either  spoiled  by  the  homage,  or  per- 

iecuted  by  the  envy,  of  the  ignorant  and  the  half-learned ; 
and  in  Gray^s  time  Liondon  was  a  less  desirable  abode  for  a 
studious  man  than  it  has  since  become.  There  were  no  gal- 
leries of  art,  no  hterary  societies  in  those  days ;  the  British 
Museum  was  not  opened  until  his  habits  were  fixed ;  and 
patronage  and  party  services  were  the  link  between  the  gi*cat 
and  the  learned, — Gray  was  not  the  man  for  such  employ- 
ments. Mr.  Mathias,  no  less  truly  than  elegantly,  terms 
him  *^  the  self-^upportedy  melancholy  Gray.^'  Dr.  Parr  in 
poge  11/  of  the  Spital  sermon,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mitford,re- 

I arks  upon  Gray^s  injustice  in  speaking  *^  so  contemptuously 
of  Cambridge,  at  the  very  time  when  that  university  abounded 
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«  in  men  of  erudition  and  science^  with  whom  the  first 
'^  would  not  have  disdained  to  converse/^  and  mentions 
others,   "  Bentley,  Tunstall  the  public  orator,   Watcrlancl, 
*^  I^ofeasor  Saunderson,  Colson  the   correspondent  of  Sir 
^*  Isaac  Newton,  and  Smith  (the  nephew  of  Cotes),  aAerwardt 
**  Master  of  Trinity/'     But  the  Doctor  has  not  kept  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  case*     The  distinguished  personages  he 
enumerates  were  either  mathematicians  or  controversial  di- 
vines^  in  neither  of  which  classes  Gray  took  deUght ;  or  th* 
were  men  who  made  their  scholarship  a  stepping-stone  to  ft 
and  preferment,  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  deeper  feeUnga  with 
which  Gray  regarded  knowledge,  and  with  wliich  knowledj 
in  her  turn  recompensed  him.    But  neither  Dr,  Piurr,  probabi; 
nor  ^^  the  pubEc  orator^  nor  Smith  (the  nephew  of  Cote^}^' 
would  have  been  contented,  hke  Gray,  "  vacare  musis/*  ofp. 
leaving  behind  them  the  turbid  stream  of  pohtics  and  tlie^ 
interminable  wastes  of  polemical  divinity,  to  have  passed  thci^ 
time  in  ^*  reachng  Virgil  or  convei^sing  with  Hoimcc  at  ihi* 
"  foot  of  some  most  venerable  beedies*  growing  to  the  tnink^ 
"  for  a  whole  morning."     Gray^s  learning  was  *^  its  own  esL — 
ceeding  great  reward  ;*'  he  loved  the  great  writers  of 
past,  as  the  poet  and  the  artist  love  external  nature,  conscioia 
within  himself  of  the  sustaining  thought  ''  anch'  io  son  pit* 
tore,'*     Even  with  the  great  Bentley,  divided  bctvt 
lology  and  governing  all  within  his  reach.  Gray  won  c] 

had  little  in  common.  For  Middlcton,  inferior  in  cveiy  re- 
spect to  Bentley,  save  in  a  certain  deUcacy  of  taste  in  hii 
scholarship,  and  in  the  refinement  of  his  manners.  Gray  en- 
tertained a  sincere  regard*  *'  You  have  doubtless  heard,"  he 
writes  to  Warton,  "  of  the  loss  I  have  had  in  Dr,  MiddleUuii 
*^  whose  house  waa  the  only  easy  place  one  could  find  to  coa-  H 
**  verse  in  at  Cambridge.  For  my  part,  I  tind  a  friend  so  tm* 
^  common  a  thing,  that  I  cannot  help  regretting  c\*un  an  oU  ^ 
"acquaintance,  which  is  an  indifferent  Ukcneas  of  it;  wnil 
^^  though  I  don^t  approve  the  spirit  of  his  book%  metfatnlcs  \ 
^*  *t  is  pity  the  world  should  lose  so  rare  a  thing  as  a  good 
**  \vriter/'  But  though  from  his  temper  and  turn  of  mind  . 
Gray  would  have  but  ill  assorted  with  tlie  modem  ilristarclttts, 
he  too  was  in  philology  beyond  his  age,  and  in  his  privotc 
studies  anticipated  some  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  recent 
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Rlara**  Mr.  Hallam  In  his  late  volume  has  spoken  highly 
my^B  metrical  knowledge,  and  referring  to  his  remarks 
jvdgnte  adds,  tliey  **  show  what  the  history  of  English 
ly^etry  would  have  been  in  liia  hands^  as  to  sound  and  fair 
^Kticiam/^  Mr.  Cai'cy  speaks  '^  of  the  obligations  of  every 
^S'holar  to  the  late  Mr*  Mathias  for  the  pains  he  took  in 

Bditiog  those  most  valuable  papers  which  make  up  the 
leond  volume  of  his  *  Works  of  Gray.*'*  And  it  should 
remembered  that  in  these  pursuits  Gray  was  both  pioneer 
and  ardiitect ;  there  being  Uttle  or  no  accurate  scholarship  in 
England  before  Bentley,  to  whom  Gray  was  too  near  in  time 
jlo  have  fully  profited  by  his  scientitic  cnidition.  We  have 
Sabmidant  testimony  to  Graj-^s  various  acquirements,  but  Mr, 
Mitfnixl  has  been  enabled^  from  many  sources  not  accessible 

Kilitors,  to  illustrate  the  method  and  the  objects  of 
-  In  Mr-  Mathias's  conversation  ynih  Mr,  Bray  we 

are  told  that,  from  Gray*s  practice  of  affixing  the  date  to  every 
thing  he  wrote,  it  appears  that  his  I'emarks  on  Pindar  were 
drawn  up  at  rather  an  early  age.  He  begins  with  the  date  oi 
the  composition,  and  takes  into  his  consideration  almost  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  both  chronologically  and  historically. 
The  notes  of  the  scholiasts  do  not  escape  him,  and  he  is  so 
minute  as  to  direct  his  attention  to  almost  every  expression. 
He  appears  to  have  reconciled  many  apparent  incongruitiesj 
and  to  have  elucidated  many  difficulties.  The  remarks  on  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes  were  so  minute,  not  only  expressing 
where  they  were  \^Titten  and  acted,  but  when  they  were  re- 
vived, that,  as  Mr.  Mathias  justly  observ  ed,  "  one  would  think 
**  he  was  reading  the  accoimt  of  some  modem  comedy,  instead 
**  of  the  dramatic  composition  of  about  two  thousand  years 
•*  c4d.  ^  ^  *  And  so  multifarious  and  minute  were  his  invcs- 
**  Ligations,  that  he  directed  his  attention  even  to  the  supellex, 
household  lumiturc  of  the  ancients,  collecting  together 
the  passages  of  the  classics  that  had  any  reference  to  the 

bjcct."     This,  in  1747>  ^^^  «  very  different  emplojTnent 

t  what  it  would  be  in  1B38. 


1  uoi<?  «l  p.  XXV.  of  Uie  •*  Liie  of  Gmy/*  ob*cm»  that  •*  a  *i* 
'i  T-jbli'^  of  Grtsek  Chrtmologj'  luu  l^ccn  executed  by  Bdv. 
"    Did  the  karnea  editor  forget  Mr.  CUnton's 
V  ofQray'i  jde&.^ 
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Prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  this  edition  is  an  Essay 
on  the  Poetry  of  Gray,  hy  Mr.  Mitford.  It  comprise 
nearly  all  the  questions  Tvhich  a  critical  sur\*cy  of  Gray's  vmy 
positions  nattu^dly  suggests,  and  it  is  learnedly  and  ingenioui 
\mtten.  He  examines  the  manner  of  composition  attributed 
to  Gray, — the  harmony  of  his  verscj  his  poetical  diction,  and 
the  moral  and  pathetic  character  of  his  writings-  We  shall 
not  stay  to  discuss  the  metrical  doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Mitfordj  as  it  would  lead  us  into  a  tniin  of  speculation  upon 
language  and  its  psychological  properties  exceeding  our  Umiu. 
His  theoiy  of  Gray's  process  in  the  construction  of  his  stanzas 
is  probable ;  but  Ids  conclusions  fi'om  the  practice  of  eai'lii 
lyTicid  poets  depend  upon  too  few  instances :  Vhcereforh 
ante  Agamemnona  x  there  were  lyric  writers  in  the  langti; 
before  Milton  composed  his  Lycidas,  Comus  and  Samson,  an< 
lyric  measures  are  not  confined  to  the  Ode.  The  structure  of 
Spenser's  Epithalamion  and  Prothalamion  is  hut  a  len^iened 
mode  of  strophe  and  antisti-ophe ;  and  in  that  once  popular 
class  of  poems,  the  Masques  at  Court,  is  cont^ned  a  wide 
field  of  lyric  inquiry.  We  shall  rather  direct  our  remarks  to 
Gray's  method  of  accumulating  and  employing  his  poetical 
imager)',  to  the  moral  and  pathetic  character  of  his  writings, 
and  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  applying  that  term  in  its 
more  comprehensive  sense  to  the  form  of  liis  conceptions,  no 
less  than  to  that  of  his  diction. 

Mr.  Mltford  has  furnished  a  useful  commentary  on  Gray's 
method  of  composition,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Elegy,  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  now 
reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  Memoir.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  general  reference  to  these  parallels,  which  are 
very  acute  and  searching,  only  subjoining  the  following  lines 
as  a  specimen : 

"  Their  furrow  oft  the  ttubbom  ghbe  has  broke  i 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  hmn  a-fieid  I 
How  bcxit  the  wood  a  bcacath  their  sturdy  sirokt- 1  " 

This  stanza  is  made  up  of  various  pieces  inlaid ;  "  stub- 
bom  glebe*'  is  from   Gayj  "drive  a-field'*  from  Milton; 
**  stiu'dy  stroke"  from  Spensen    Such  is  too  much  the  jr^*/< 
of  Gray^s  compositions,  and  there/are  such  the  Ciiuse  of  lii 
imperfections.    Purity  of  language^  accuracy  of  thought,  and 
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even  similarity  of  rhyroc,  all  give  way  to  the  Introdaction  of 
certain  poetical  expressions :  in  fact,  the  beautiful  jewel,  when 
brought,  does  not  fit  into  the  new  setting  or  socket.  Such 
is  the  difference  between  the  flower  stuck  into  the  ground  and 
those  that  grow  from  it. 

Menage  intended  to  compile  a  treatise  on  the  thefts  and 
toiitatjoDS  of  poets  \  and  as  his  reading  was  extcnsivCj  he  would 
probably  have  ftimished  some  useful  hints  for  the  solution  of 
a  much- vexed  question — the  distinction  between  coincidence 
and  imitation,  and  between  imitation  and  plagiarism.  In  every 
great  poem  there  will  always  be  a  residue  of  images  and  ex- 
pressions directly  traceable  to  books,  or  to  some  production 
of  the  sister  iu*ts — the  poet  legitimately  availing  himself  of  the 
world  of  intellectual  creations,  no  less  than  of  the  world  of 
nature,  in  the  conception  and  process  of  his  work.  But  it  is 
generally  found,  that  whatever  a  great  writer  borrows  he  re- 
casta ;  if  he  take  it  from  an  equal  or  a  superior,  by  some  new 
use  or  combination  of  the  adopted  image  or  word ;  if  from  an 
inferior,  by  expanding,  condensing,  or  revivifying  them,  de- 
taching from  them  all  grosser  adherences  and  impediments 
to  their  proper  lustre.  Such  were  Dante's  obligations  to  the 
Provencal  poets,  and  Milton^s  to  the  laureate  frateniit^'^  of 
all  ages.  Besides  this  there  is  a  secondary  species  of  imitation, 
by  which  entire  trains  of  thought  and  illustration  are  trans- 
ferred, with  such  changes  of  the  original  phrase  only  as  may 
be  necessary  to  adjust  them  in  their  new  position.  Such  was 
in  a  great  measure  Virgil*s  system  in  composing  his  ^Eneid, 
the  most  original  perhaps  of  poems  not  first-rate.  Such  also, 
but  with  very  inferior  execution,  was  that  of  the  later  Roman 
poets,  who  copied  Virgil  as  a  painter  of  transparencies  copies 
pictures  ;  and  such,  in  some  degree,  was  the  method  of  Gray, 
He  wrote  in  English,  as  he  had  learnt  to  write  in  Latin  verse, 
first  preparing  the  thought  in  the  simplest  terms,  then  trick- 
ing it  out  in  choice  and  elaborate  plirases  culled  from  the 
**  hortus  siccus"  of  his  multifarious  reading.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  an  inverted  method  of  composition,  that  it  shapes 
the  person  to  the  (kess, — ^that  instead  of  the  diction  being 
evolved  from  the  thought,  the  thought  must  be  pursued 
through  the  gUttering  mazes  of  the  diction.  Mr.  Mitford,  in 
the  remarks  on  the  Elegy  that  \a  c  have  just  cited,  admits  this 
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to  b^  the  fact,  and  therefore  we  cannot  quitd  onderttand  htn 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Life  of  Gray,  he  speaks  of  * 
poetical  invention,  and  his  rich  and  splendid  imagination^'  \ 
the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  features  of  the  mind  of  Grflt 
We  can  more  easily  explain  the  admiration  which  men  of  till 
intellectual  eminence  of  Sir  James  Macintosh  and  Mr.  Dug:Bld 
Stuart  ha\  e  expressed  for  the  poetry  of  Gray.     They  tlid  nc 
ti\yp\y  to  poetry  the  minute  analysis  which  they  were  ace 
tomed  to  employ  in  questions  of  mental  philosophy;  or  the 
read  verse  as  an  amusement;  or  their  attention  had  bee 
drawn  to  parts  only^  in  which  Gray  is  often  admirable^  wit! 
out  considering  their  correspondence  with  otlier  portions  ( 
the  poem^  and  their  totd  effect,     Mr.  Mitfonl,  however,  ap 
pears  to  have  couched  himself^  and  then  to  haw  prefcrr* 
what  he  saw  darkling* 

Among  poetB  in  whom  diction  and  embellithment  sur 
invention  we  are  disposed  to  give  Virgil  the  precedence. 
though  he  borrowed  freely  from  his  predecessors  and  c\n\M 
rately  copied  Greek  modclsj  he  had  withal  an  ubscr\ant  ej 
and  a  ferv'ency  of  spirit  in  the  contemplation  of  beauty  till 
made  him  a  tnie  artist.  Infelicitous  in  the  subject  impose 
upon  him,  and  in  living  at  an  age  too  late  for  Uic  simj)licil| 
of  epic  song,  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  the  defecta  i 
his  longest  poem.  Yet  the  exquisite  skill  of  his  vcrsificatid 
dcser\^es  the  praises  which  contemporary  and  subsequent  ptw 
have  given  mistakenly  to  his  knowledge  of  character  and  id 
ventive  genius.  In  our  own  literature  Ben  Jonson  is  a  i 
mai*kablc  instance  of  the  near  approach  of  tulents  to  gcnitj 
without  overstepping  the  mysterious  line  that  parts  the 
Jonson  was  a  rich  robber  who  wore  his  spoils  openly 
bravely*  but  had  not,  like  Milton,  the  art  of  melting  the 
down,  and  bringing  them  forth  with  new  impresses  and  vtrg 
lustre.  In  connection  with  a  foregoing  remark  on  Gray^ 
may  add  that  Jonson  was  perhaps  the  only  writer  of  hi»  ipe 
who,  if  we  may  believe  Drummond  of  Hawthomdcn,  had  no 
obligations  to  the  literature  of  Southern  Europe.  Of  iU 
fluencc  there  are  ceilainly  few  traces  m  his  writings,  nod! 
perhaps  which  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  neccs 
resemblance  of  gi*eat  contemporary  >rriters  to  one  anoth^ 
•*  lib  ^ —  mid  Jonson  preferred  writing  from  their  recoUec* 
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lioiii  to  embodying  their  own  perceptions  and  feelingt*  Joneon 
lurahed  his  scholastic  stores  with  that  overweening  confidence 
in  hid  own  resources  that  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
ht8  character*  Gray  employs  his  gathered  gems  with  some* 
thing  of  the  resen  e  for  which  he  was  noted,  and  w  ith  the  air 
of  one  who  estimates  his  labour  by  the  time  and  pains  it  costs 
him.  Jonson's  reach  and  grasp  of  mind  were  beyond  those 
of  Gray ;  he  had  read  in  the  track  of  Donne,  the  most  learned 
divine  and  casuist  of  his  time ;  and  he  wTotc^  w  hen  occasion 
called  for  it^  harmonious  and  grandiloquent  prose,  such  as 
Mitton  in  the  most  sustained  of  his  prose-writings  thought  it 
not  beneath  him  to  copy.  Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  surpassed 
him  in  metricid  skill  and  in  the  structure  of  his  poetic  periods* 
Both  cultivated  a  species  of  poetry  for  which  their  natural 
genius  was  indifferently  suited.  The  one,  an  ethical  and  sati- 
rical writer,  ever  looking  upon  the  specific  character  and  in- 
dividual likeness,  ^vrote  dramas,  the  abstract  and  epitome  of 
universal  manners:  the  other,  abrupt,  sententious  and  de- 
ficient in  self-reliance,  chose  for  his  department  the  highest 
forms  of  lyric  poetry,  wherein,  above  every  other,  continuity 
of  perception,  rapidity  of  transition  and  lofty  self-sustaining 
emotion  are  required.  ITiat  with  these  errors  of  choice  each 
has  earned  for  himself  so  high  a  name,  and  received  a  degree 
of  veneration  which  genius  alone  can  look  to  retain,  shows 
that,  with  all  their  defects,  there  is  a  germ  in  their  works  w  hirh 
posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die  amid  all  the  revolutions 
which  poetry  has  yet  to  undergo. 

In  the  structure  of  his  Odes  Gray  was  not  exempt  from  a 
pirevalent  mistake  of  his  age,  that  in  order  to  produce  a  legi- 
timate vrork  of  art  in  this  kind,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  the 
general  proportions  of  antique  models,  substituting  rhythmical 
for  metrical  cadences,  but  retaining  the  old  divisions  of  strophe 
and  antistrophe.  An  important  distinction  was,  however,  over- 
looked* The  Greek  ode  in  its  form  and  conception  was  es- 
aentially  popular, — it  was  addressed  to  a  hearing  age.  Its 
modem  representatives  are  written  for  the  learned  {(fytovdvra 
frv^kroitn  is  Grny^s  well-known  and  well-chosen  motto)  and 
intended  to  be  read.  Or  if,  like  the  odes  on  St.  Cccilia*s  Day^ 
ihcy  were  meant  for  recitation,  to  be  chaunted  witli  the  ac- 
compfmiment  of  instrumental  music^  it  was  before  academical 
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or  courtly  assemblies,  where  popular  sympathies  and  religioiiB 
enthusiasm  were  quite  out  of  the  question.  To  have  a  right 
notion  of  an  old  Dithyrambic  or  Agonal  performance,  we  must 
banish  all  impressions  of  those  vapid  conventionalities,  the 
modem  hay^p^  iyrey  and  s/iefiy  and  transport  ourselves  in- 
to some  solemn  cathedral  or  Gothic  hall  wherein  a  biiti.i 
multitude  is  listening  to  the  Messiah  or  the  Creation,  or 
even  to  a  crowded  theatre  in  full  chorus  with  God  save 
the  Queen.  The  absence  of  belief  in  the  religious  ma- 
chinery employed  in  lyric  poetiy  is  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
deep  emotion ;  and  its  effect  is  still  more  weakened  if  the 
images  introduced  have  rather  a  traditional  beauty  than  the 
impulse  of  feeling  and  passion.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that 
the  elements  of  the  modern  ode  should  be  of  a  different  order 
from  those  employed  by  antiquity ;  and  as  we  are  a  reading 
and  not  a  hearing  people^  and  live  little  in  public,  they  must 
be  of  a  subjective  cast,  and  not  a  middle  kind  between  epic 
and  dramatic.  Mere  delineation  of  outward  forms  was  the 
only  method  of  representing  natural  beauty  intelligible  to  tlic 
ancient  world ;  their  anthropomorphism  precluded  them  from 
attributing  sentiment  to  material  objects.  With  us,  on  the 
contmry,  the  sense  of  infinity  and  eternal  duration,  as  modes 
of  existence  possible  to  ourselves^  enables  us  to  take  up  into 
oiu*  own  being  the  forms  of  the  visible  world*  and  to  invest 
them  with  the  properties  of  sensation  and  inteUigencc.  Cole* 
ridge's  ^^  IIjTnn  before  sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni"  i3 
composed  upon  this  principle,  not  of  deifying,  but  of  human* 
ising  the  awful  so\Tanty  of  nature  ;  and,  however  utdike  in 
form,  is  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity  than  the 
elaborate  compositions  of  Gray,  Mason  or  Akensidc. 

We  never  could  agree  with  those  w  ho  regard  the  "  Progress 
of  Poesy"  as  the  most  6nished  of  Gray's  compositions.  To 
us  it  appeal's  the  one  in  which  his  own  defects  and  those  of 
his  age  are  most  conspicuous.  It  charms  the  ear,  but  its  per- 
sonifications come  and  depart  like  troops  of  shadows.  At 
AtJiens,  wc  know,  it  was  easier  to  lind  a  god  tlian  a  man ; 
and  in  the  l^T-ic  and  elegiac  verse  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is 
nearly  as  ditficult  to  meet  with  an  absti*act  notion  or  a  natural 
image  uni)crsonified.  In  Hans  Sach's  chaos  it  was  so  dark 
that  the  very  cats  ran  against  one  another ;  and  in  the  misty 
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fBiefaKties  of  Dodsley^s  poets  the  impersonated  qualities  and 
attributes  cannot  keep  clear  of  each  other,  and  cross  and  raar 
all  siiiiffUcity  of  effect.  In  the  **  Progress  of  Poetry**  this  is 
thfi  more  to  be  regretted,  since  its  Ijrrical  structure  is  exqui- 
^tc,  aad  the  imagery  is,  in  ports,  highly  picturesque.  Mr, 
Mitford  has  noticed  the  artful  variation  of  the  ipetre  in  the 
third  itanza  from  even  to  quick  and  liurrying  movement,  and 
^rnrc  to  slow  and  dignified  motion  by  the  stately  march  of 
^>c  Alexandrine  at  the  close ; 

"  O'er  her  warm  cheek  and  rising  bosom^  move 
The  blcKim  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light  of  love/' 

''^t  tije  personification  of  young  desira  and  love  disturbs  the 

"nity  of  the  foregoing  picture  of  Cytherea,     The  Goddess  is 

obscured  by  her  attendants.    This  tendency  to  embody  abs- 

^ct  qualities  came  into  modern  poetry  with  the  habit  of 

****TUpo8ing  in  Latin  vei'se,    Casimir  Sarbie\^us  is  full  of  them ; 

^*^   are  the  Italian  scholars.     They  were  convenient  escapes 

"^tji  the  difficulty  of  finding  expressive  idioms  in  a  language 

^^^  longer  employed  in  common  life.     Neither  is  it  altogether 

^'^likely  that  among  the  Roman  writers  themselves  this  custom 

**^Unpersonation,  sparingly  used  by  the  better  Augustan  poets, 

^^t  more  frequent  from  0\id  doi^Tiwards,  originated  in  their 

"*^\'ing  continually  before  them  that  crowd  of  statues  which 

^^e  Pliny  call  Rome  the  republic  of  images.     They  were  as 

fjUnlllar  with  the  outward  forms  of  Faith,  Hope,  Concord  and 

*  'ciorj',  as  with  those  of  Titus,  Marcus  and  Caius  5  and  in 

^'^rise  regarded  them  probably  as  little  more  symbolic  than  the 

"*<:^es  of  their  next-door  neighbours, 

The  ode  is  also  obscure  in  its  plan,  According  to  the  open- 
'^%  stanza  and  the  concluding  one,  or  Fenim^  it  is  not  so 
°*^ch  the  *^  Progress  of  Poesy^^  as  of  Lyric  Poesy  tliat  is 
***^M:ed,  and  the  introduction  of  Shakspeare  is  thereby  in- 
'^Pl^mpriatc.  It  is  singular  too  that  in  following  ^^the  sad 
^i»ie  '*  from  *'  Greece  "  and  "  Latium  **  to  England^  the  poet 
*"^cjuld  have  neglected  to  celebrate   the  second  glories  of 

EJy,  who  had  at  least  an  equal  claim  with  Dryden,  the 
svage  youth  of  Chili/'  and  *'thc  shaggy  forms"  of  the 
irth,  to  be  numbered  in  the  train  of  **  Poesy .^^  Tlie  trite- 
ssofthc  antithesis  at  the  close^ — **  beneath  the  Good — above 
:  Great,''  has  been  often  pointed  out.     We  notice  it  as 
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nn  instance  of  Gray's  habit  of  appending  to  ili€  mott  ornate 
epithets  and  imagery  a  sentiment  that  would  be  in  place  tn 
Heney^s  Meditations,  or  in  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowers 
In  the  Hymn  to  Adversity^  tliough  more  aoeumtfly 
ceivedj  and  in  its  diction  less  intricate  and  overlaid  with 
ornament^  the  total  effect  of  the  images  employed  i^  indk 
St i net*  In  these  respects  it  is  inferior  to  Horace'a  cide  U% 
*'  Fortune  at  Antium/*  to  which  it  has  a  near  resemblaiice^ 
In  Horace  there  is  one  principal  group  of  imper^onaiionft  | 

*'  Socva  NeccssiUs 
Cl&vos  trahales  et  cuncos  manu 
Geitan^  ahena  i  nee  severut 

Uncus  abest  ii  quid  am  que  plumbum. 
Spes  et  ft]  bo  rara  Fide* 
Velata  ponno/* 

What  goes  before  and  follows  is  a  simple  recital  of  Fortune's 
omnijiotence,  and  of  Iier  mutability •     In  Gray  the  pcr«onifti 
Adversity  wants  depth  and  precision  of  colour  and  outlini 
while  its  moral  effects  and  its  personal  agency  are  not  sul 
ciently  distinguished.     **  Joy,  Laughter/'  luid  *'  Folly*t  idle 
brood^'  may  be  conceived^  but  what  shape  or  substance  c 
be  devised  for  "  Noise  ?^'  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ohji 
to  the  exotic  imagery  of  the  Ode  to  Sprmg,  the  picturesque 
being  merely  the  framework  or  draping  of  the  monj  in  that 
poem*     Yet  such  expressions  m  the  ''purple  year/*  tlje 
"Attic  warbler/"  and  even  the  ^*  rosy-bosomed  hoiu-a"  have 
corresponding  realities  in  our  spring,  a  season  seldom  reiDi 
able  for  heat,  or  requiring  the  conveniences  of  cooling  ahi 
and  running  water.     Neither  is  it  any  answer  to  this  object 
to  say,  that  the  poet's  business  is  with  the  ideal.    It  ia  ind< 
his  office  and  privilege  to  remove  from  his  descriptions  er\ 
thitig  that  disturbs  the  unity,  or  takes  from  the  completer 
of  their  effect  i  but  he  may  neither  give  a  human  hcod  to 
horse's  fore-hand,  nor  mingle  with  the  gradual  awakening  rf 
an  English  year  the  sudden  flush  and  brilliance  of  a  southcrit 
April*     In  this  poem^  as  well  aa  in  the  unfinished  ode  on 
Vicissitude,   Gray  has  gi%Tn  us  a  little  cluster  of  iniflfc^ 
gleaned  from  books  only  5  they  have  the  exquisite  finish  of  tb^ 
flne&t  porcelain,  not  the  pastoral  beauty  which  the  swbjcrf 
promisedi    The  title  of  the  former  call^  up  a  tmn  of  bopw 
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which  are  met  by  an  olnioua  moral,  that  man  is 
an  fphemeral  creature  and  must  "  rest  in  dust";  as  if  the  bowl 
itcd  bjr  Hebe  should  prove  to  contain  only  green  tea ! 
V  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Mitford  in  tliinking  that  the 
poem  «*0n  the  Alliance  of  Education  andQovemment**  would, 
^'  been  a  "  fine  philosophical  poem/'     Be- 

•«'         -    '    -  ^'^dt  of  didactic   poems^  (Virgil  gives 

mcwly  the  phen  1'  tillage,  viticulture  and  cattle  breed- 

ia?i  not  the  '* hundred  points  of  good  husbandry*^)  of  ex- 
pressing in  circuitous  forma  what  plain  prose  set*  forth  more 
degttjitly,  as  well  as  more  completely,  the  genius  of  Gray  was 
flUiiited  to  the  expanded  meaning  and  continuous  march  of 
th(j  heroic  couplet-  He  moves  more  gracefully  in  the  fetters 
rf  Ibe  recurring  stanza  and  changing  measures  of  the  ode. 
h  was  hia  manner  to  think  as  simply  as  he  expressed  his 
thoughta  ornately ;  and  in  this  philosophic  fragment  there  is 
a  Wftnt  of  relief  and  variety,  arising  in  some  degree  from  the 
thoui^hta  being  halved  and  quartered^  extended  by  synonyms 
orrefleet^l  by  metaphors,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
rhyme.  Neither  did  his  skill  in  adapting  the  **  verba  ardentia*' 
"f  others  avail  him  so  well  in  this  species  of  composition,  which 
Wajf  less  condensed  did  not  so  readily  admit  of  allusive  and 
mnbolic  diction.  In  the  eight  lines  with  which  the  poem 
opms  we  have  one  image  t^vicc  repeated,  and  both  times 
*Blkcned  by  the  necessity  of  finding  the  second  verse  of  a 

'^  '  ^'       are,  in  our  opinion,  less  open 

***  ,  ics  of  a  higher  order,     Mr. 

**Jtf0rd  ha«  probed  the  *^  Elegy  ^*  so  closely  that  we  shall  refer 
^^^       '       to  his  remarks.     Great  must  be  the  merits  and 

^^'\ ral  sympathies  of  poetry  which  can  pass  through 

'^•"h  A  process  with  so  little  obscuration  of  its  original  briglit- 
'^^    Wc  T 1  '      '  it  what  Cowper  so  beautifully  said 

^hiswalki*         -  tsatOlney: 

**  8c«0GS  miwt  be  beautiful  which  dailfvkwM 

IHcase  flally*  and  whoie  novelty  survives 

Long  knowledge  imelihe  scrutiny  of  ypors*" 

Qity  in  his  Elegy,"  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  remarked. 
Writes  in  the  character  of  an  imaginary  person.     This  gives 
the  quality  of  invention  to  his  poem,*^    It  also  gives  cha* 
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rftcter  and  subjectivity  to  the  reflections,  and  thereby  raisM 
the  poem  from  the  descriptive  class.  Beattie  has  v^tlX  ex* 
pressed  the  causes  of  its  popularit}%  "  It  Is  a  poem/^  he  snys 
**  wliich  is  universally  understood  and  admired,  not  only  far 
'*  its  poetical  beauties,  but  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  for  it*i 
^'  expressing  sentiments  in  which  every  man  thinks  himself 
"  interested,  and  which,  at  certain  times,  are  familiar  to  all 
"  men.**  Gray,  piqued  at  the  tardy  reception  by  the  public 
of  the  "Bai'd"  and  the  ^'^  Progress  of  Poesy,"  attributed  the 
immediate  popularity  of  the  "Eleg>'**  entirely  to  the  subject, 
and  asserted  that  the  public  would  have  received  it  as  well  if 
it  had  been  \^Titten  in  prose.  But  in  this  opinion  he  under- 
valued Ins  own  powers  of  language,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
meb'e  in  creating  pleasurable  emotions,  and  in  perpetuating 
them.  ^*  The  appropriateness  or  beauty  of  the  thought  alone 
*^  would  ncA  er  have  impressed  it  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands 
"  and  tens  of  thousands,  unless  the  diction  and  metre  in  which 
'^  they  were  embodied  had  been  perfectly  in  unison  with  them*/' 
The  poem  On  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  shares  the 
j>opularity  of  the  Elegy,  and  is  indebted  for  it  to  similar 
causes.  With  some  vagueness  of  diction,  and  a  few  unnece»^ 
sary  personifications,  such  as  *'  lively  Cheer  of  Vigour  bom,** 
it  goes  more  directly  to  the  affections,  and  touches  more  com- 
mon springs  of  feeling  than,  the  Elegy  excepted,  any  other  of 
his  compositions.  Occasionally  too  it  is  marked  by  strong 
conceptions  and  bold  impersonations.  The  ushers  and  at- 
tendants that  Gray  has  given  to  the  ^'  king  of  terrors'*  remind 
us  of  Spenser's  Masques,  and  of  the  inmates  of  Mil ton*sIazar 
house.  The  late  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  passage  from  hit 
Nugaj  Metrica?  quoted  by  Mr.  Mitford,  successfully  defends 
Gray  from  a  hypercritical  objection  of  Johnson's  to  the  beau- 
tiful invocation  of  the  Tliames  in  this  ode — -^  Say,  Father 
Thames,'*   &c.     '^Tliis  is  useless,"   he  says,  "am'  ■!(% 

'^  Father  Thames  had  no  better  means  of  knowing  i  ii* 

*'  self."      He  forgets  his  oii*n  address  to  tJic  Nile  in  Ras- 
sela!^,  f~'     ^  -iit*i-^«*  ao  ^,  **     :        /^   1         xpect^   his 

reader>  ^ ^  in  ViigiL 

Fathi*  ** — 'a  mudi  of  the  sports  of 
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8  as  the  great  Father  of  Waters  knew  of  the  discontents 
of  men,  or  tlic  Tiber  himself  of  the  obsequies  of  Marcellus, 
Tliis  critical  ta  quoque  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  "  ben  trovato.^* 
The  charge  of  obscurity,  from  tlic  days  of  Colman  down- 
wards, has  been  so  often  brought  against  the  Bard,  that, 
like  Miss  Lucretia  Piper's  misfortune,  it  has  come  to  be 
generally  believed,  and  taken  u[Jon  trust.  But  it  lies  much 
if^s  jufitly  against  this  poem  than  against  some  other  of 
Gray's  compositions,  since  the  obscin*ity,  such  as  it  is,  is  nei- 
ther in  the  diction  nor  in  the  structm*e  of  the  stanza,  but  in 
tlie  prophetic  character  of  the  ode  itself.  Mr.  Mitford's  obser- 
vntions  upon  the  laws  that  regulate  this  species  of  poetry,  and 
his  analysis  of  the  Bard  are  so  acute  and  convincing,  that 
we  must  again  refer  to  his  Essay,  not  ha\iug  space  to  extract 
his  remarks,  and  being  unwilling  to  break  their  continuity. 
Let  it  suffice  to  obsen  e  that  the  historic  unity  of  the  Dai*d 
has  presen^d  its  author  from  some  of  his  besetting  sins  of 
viiguc  and  allegorical  diction.  His  grouping  is  conceived  with 
more  boldnes«,  and  executed  with  a  greater  reliance  on  his  own 
powers.  He  is  not  too  pictorial,  and  his  cliaracteristic  brevity 
is  the  effect  of  selection  and  condensation,  not  of  v  erbal  anti- 
thesis and  elaborate  contrasts.  Some  of  his  prophetic  scenes, 
fur  such  they  are  in  their  relation  to  tlic  principal  persouftge 
of  the  poem,  have  a  completeness  we  look  for  in  vain  in  his 
other  odes.     Such  is  the  third  stanza  of  the  second  stroplic : 

**  Fill  high  the  sparkliDg  bowl, 

■  The  rich  repast  prepare : 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast ; 
^A  Close  by  the  regaJ  chair 

H  Feil  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

K  A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baliled  giiedt.'* 

R  IS  more  dramatic  than  anything  in  Agrippina.  '*  Thirst 
and  Famine"  are  as  legitimate  impersonations  us  the  '^  painful 
fiunily  of  Death/*  The  necessity  of  rhyme  has  now  and  then 
ouured  a  noble  poetic  picture —for  instance,  the  lines 

"  O'er  thee,  0  King !  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 
Refeogc  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe'* 

arc  in  a  kindred  vein  with  ^*  the  fir  trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon"  in  the  poetical  taunt  of  Isaiah ;  and 
the  image  would  have  been  perfect^  had  it  been  confined  to 
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the  "giant  oaks  of  Snowdon;*'  but  the  *^  dctert  caves"  spoil  ii, 
since  a  cave  may  breathe  "  hoarse  murmiu^a  '*  but  cuij  hardly 
**  wave  its  arms,^'  The  ghastly  group  of  Bard^  is  taken  from 
SUtiujBjad.420* 

**  Monti  bus  ituiduQt  putrib,  tnttique  corona," 
"  A  griesly  band« 
I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet-*" 

but  Gray  has  an  undivided  claim  to  the  closing  couplet  of 
this  strophe : 

"  With  rac  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  nf  thv  line  :'• 

as  well  as  to  the  final  one  of  the  next : 

"  Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  the  accursed  loom. 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom." 

The  Bardj  the  Norse  and  Welsh  fragments  translated  by 
Gray,  and  Mason^a  Caractacus,  independently  of  tlicir  me- 
rits as  poems,  dcsen^e  the  praise  of  ha>ing  been  the  nioftt 
successful  as  well  as  the  earliest  attempts  to  widen  the  Geld 
of  poetry,  and  to  introduce  more  generous  principles  of  taste* 
Poets  became  gradually  more  hopeful,  and  more  alive  to  tlie 
seU-rccampen&ing  pleasiu^es  of  their  ju-t,  when  no  longer  coop- 
ed within  the  trodden  round  of  classical  allusion  and  images. 
The  tide  once  turned^  the  Wartons^  Percy,  Chattcrton  and 
the  Shakspearc  commentators  successively  aided  in  giving 
strength  and  swiftness  to  the  progress  of  improvement 
Painted  mi&ta  and  meteors  were  indeed  abundant;  hut  the  true 
wells  of  English  undefiled  were  again  flow  ing,  and  resorted 
to  by  nimibers  from  mingled  motives  of  curiosity,  vanity  and 
delight.  The  Rowleian  controversy  came  in  good  time ;  it  dis* 
sipated  much  ignorance,  even  while  it  showed  the  feeblc43c» 
of  philological  research  in  any  subjects  unconnected  with 
ftntiquit>\  It  was  an  age  of  forgeries  and  imitutionsf  but  wL 
though  (so  called)  Runic  fragments  and  Saxon  war-songs  mo 
no  longer  found  in  om*  lighter  literature,  all  that  wan  good  b 
the  fashion  remains :  an  enlai'ged  circle  of  poetical  invention, 
more  copious  sources  of  objective  wealth,  healthier  sym]iathii!s 
vre  nttiiyrol  fci lings,  and  a  finer  perception  of  tli 
)e.  In  the  possession  of  these  advant,  _ 
lis  Grajf  and  Mason  to  commomoratc  u  l  i 
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AmoQg  tlie  earliest  and  most  intelligent  reformers  of  litera- 
^urt,  and  to  temper  our  judgments  upon  tiieir  works  by  re- 
^Idcttng  how  they  would  have  written  now^  who  wrote  so  weU 
in  an  age  unfavourable  to  poetry,  and  gone  fer  astray  after 
fttlftegodit 

Lowly  and  melancholy  by  temperament  and  from  the  cir* 
ov-  •  ":-?'8  of  Jiis  early  life,  Gray  derived  from  study  and 
XI.  M  the  stren^h  and  cheerfulness  that  sterner  spirits 

Had  in  emulation  and  action.  He  chooe  learning  for  hii» 
portion,  and  with  her  came,  in  time,  honour  and  reverence^ 
and  the  rare  destiny  of  a  perpetual  name-  In  the  university, 
^*Iiif!h  neecsBity  rather  than  choice  made  his  home,  from  a  re- 
dujie  student,  flighted  for  his  diffident,  perhaps  his  fastidious 
^uatmcra  and  disposition,  tlie  object  of  rude  jests  and  malignant 
tntcrirretAitions,  he  became  the  most  distinguished  resident^ 
pouitcd  to  by  tlie  finger  of  populai*  homage,  and  courted  and 
^t^emed  by  the  illustrious  and  worthy .  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
hfe,  when  it  was  known  that  Gray  was  in  the  college-walks — 
*t  is  said  he  preferred  those  of  Queen's — the  hallsj  the  lecture- 
rooms  and  courts  w^re  emptied  of  their  inmates,  who  hurried 
*o  observe  at  a  respectful  distance  the  author  of  the  Elegy 
'^d  the  Bard,  the  self-supported  philosopher  of  cloistered 
Mij-  His  was  not  an  aggi'cssive  or  obtrusive  melancholy; 
fle  used  not  a  personated  misanthropy  to  gain  the  barren  re- 
**^pense  of  wonder,  or  of  diseased  sympathy  for  seltish  sin- 
Prturity }  but  a  modest  sorrow,  and  an  innate  shrinking  from 
•*!  ruder  collision  with  healthier  or  happier  men.  Books  were 
^  him  a  substantial  world,  travelling  and  external  natm*e  his 
'"^^^reations.  No  man  of  that  time  had  such  command  of  tlie 
^^tcriaU  of  poetry ;  none,  in  an  age  of  acute  but  dry  specula- 
^^n,  attained  to  a  more  comprehensive  or  healthy  philosophy. 
^^  a  later  period  the  current  of  Ids  soul  might  have  flowed 
■B^^  ^  'v,  and  his  feelings  have  been  responded  toby  spirits 
^^^  ire  than  his  contemporaries  of  what  was  darkly  at 

'^'Ork  within  him.  At  an  earlier  one  he  might  have  conferred 
^'ir'  ^'  and  Sidney,  or  found  his  way  to  competence  and 

^*^  ^ '  ^  by  the  generous  admi  ration  of  Essex  or  Raleigh. 

*^*X  the  eighteenth  century  his  best  gifts  were  an  unsunned 
*^«siirB,  his  tastes  prophetic,  and  his  intellectual  life  de- 
P^«»»ed  by  the  ungcmal  atmosphere  of  on  unimaginative  age, 
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material  in  its  philoaophyj  conventional  in  poetry,  and  droxiiy 
or  indifierent  towards  art  and  nature. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  made  a  few  observations  upon 
Grnj^s  "  Lettei*B/'  now  for  the  first  time  published  withoirt 
change  or  mutilation ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  lijnila 
in  these  renuu'ks  upon  a  ^vritcr  whoso  works  are  so  few,  an 
brief  and  so  well-known:  neither  ia  there  the  same  n 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  his  letters.     His  poetry  ih 
times  mtiis  imitabile ;  his  prose  can  mislead  no  one.     It  is  the 
language  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  "a  ripe  and  good «  i    ' 
of  one  who  thought  rightly  and  felt,  if  not  always  hi 
yet  always  without  guile.     To  no  one  can  be  more  tidy  ap* 
plied  the  commendation  of  Archias,    '*■  Cum  ad  naturam  cxi- 
'*  miam  atcpie  illuatrem  arcesserit  ratio  qua?dam  conformatio- 
^^  que  doctrinie ;  turn  illud  nescio  quid  priXclarum  ac  siagu- 
"  lare  solcrc  existere/^ 


Article  1L 
The  Present  Position  of  Catholicism. 

The  present  State  of  tfw  Coniroveratf  between  (he  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  Churches*  By  Hunter  GordoN} 
Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Whittaker  and  Co»>  Londoni 
1837. 

Lecturer  on  the  jnincipal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  ike  Ca* 
iholic  Churchy  delivered  at  St,  Man/sy  Moorfields^  duriMif 
the  Lent  of  183(j.  By  Niuhoi.as  Wiseman,  D.U,,  Pn> 
feasor  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Rome^  &c.  Booker^  London^ 
1836, 

Geraldine :  a  Tale  of  Conscience,  By  E,  C.  A.  Booker, 
London,  1837*     2  vols.  12mo. 

In  noticing  the  above  publications,  it  is  no  part  of  our  inten- 
tion to  enter  the  lists  of  that  great  theological  contest^  which 
liae  tinhappily  disturbed  the  world  for  the  last  tliree  bun* 
»—      Polemical  disputMion  is,  on  the  present  occa- 
ir  minds ;  and  we  would  to  God  that  the 
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'      1,  when  the  terras  Catholic  and  Protestiint 
VN.  ^  mouths,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  more 

in  their  hearts.  But  siace  the  course  of  things  is  otherwise 
c  :  I  tnd  theology  not  only  continues  to  occupy  a  promi- 
1  *  iou  in  literature,  but  appeal's  destined  yet  to  exercise 

a  mighty  influence  over  the  condition  of  society^  it  may  be 
tiik'ful  briefly  to  draw  attention  to  the  position  and  prospccU 
€>f  the  rehgious  controversy  which  has  so  long  divided  the 
wrsteni  church,  and  conceming  which  Eui'ope  is  tilled  with 
the  books  which  have  been  written. 

The  first  step  towards  a  right  \iew  of  the  case,  is  to  con- 
sider Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  not  as  mere  varieties  in 
the  form  of  Christianity,  but  as  essentially  different  principles 
in  the  human  mind.     These  principles  are,  on  the  one  hand, 

itb  or  sentiment ;  on  the  other,  reason  or  the  under- 
ndinjr.  Metaphysically,  they  have  been  termed,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  infinite,  and  of  the  finite.  To  the  former  are  refer- 
able those  qualities  which  are  technically  called  spontaneous, 
such  as  imagination,  enthusiasm  and  perception  of  beauty  j  to 
^he  latter,  such  operations  as  criticism,  demonstration  and  ex- 
perimental induction.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  need  not 
^^^vel  further  into  metaphysics  in  order  to  perceive  that  Ca- 
|^«oliciam  is  strong,  because  it  has  its  seat,  as  a  sentiment, 
^^  the  heart ;  w^hereas  the  foundation  of  Protestantism  con- 
^i^ts  in  the  con^Hction  which  it  affords  to  the  understanding. 
^ol,  indeed,  that  the  mass  of  Catholics  are  aware  how  much 
^eir  religion  is  a  matter  of  feeling ;  or  that  a  large  proportion 
'^f  Protestants  have  ever  ascertained  the  truth  of  their  creed 
^y  demonstration,  but  arc  rather  attached  to  it  by  feeling,  in 
^le  same  w^ay  as  the  Catholics :  not  but  that  the  multitude 
^t  both  persuasions  take  their  religion  upon  no  principle  at 
but  as  a  mere  accident,  because  they  happened  to  be  born 
it ; — these  circumstances  do  not  affect  the  principles  which 
have  stated  to  be  the  basis  of  the  two  forms  of  reUgion, 

,d  which  the  liistory  of  the  Reformation  and  the  centiuics 
\rhich  have  followed  it  abundantly  confirm.  Whilst,  therefore, 

c  see  substantial  causes  of  difference  between  the  tw  o  per- 

iasiaDa— causes  w  Inch  lie  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  hu- 
mind,  and  which  oi>eratc  not  only  in  religion,  but  also 

rfK)litica  and  in  every  other  great  sphere  of  human  action — 
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we  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  a  recni  i^  iition  of  i 
diflbrcncea  between  the  two  churches  as  ui^  her  a 

matical  or  ceremonial  nature**  There  is  indeed  between  tin 
a  fundamental  ditfcrence,  but  that  dilFerencc,  we  repesl,  \ 
sistA  IcBs  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  pnvcticc  than  in  tb©  i 
sition  uf  men's  minds ;  and  tbia  is  the  real  knot  of  contniveq 
of  which  three  hundred  yciire  have  but  served  to  prove  the  i 
fiolability, 

A  few  yeara  only  have  elapsed  since  the  Catholic  reli 
in  this  kingdom  was  the  object  of  direct  legal  perse 
That  mode  of  attack  has  happily  ceased ;  but  anotl 
late*Iy  been  commenced  by  a  fanatical  class  of  Protestant 
open  and  public  enough  indeed — but  in  the  highest  degree  il 
suiting  and  unfeeling.  We  mean  that  system  of  declamiitioiif 
public  meetings^  held  in  the  name  of  the  Reformation, at  wl 
itinerant  orators  address  crowds  of  people  in  vilification  of  I 
Catholic  Church  and  her  ministers*  We  can  conceive  nothii^ 
more  degratling  to  religion  than  to  expose  heavenly  and  di^i^ 
tilings  in  this  unseemly  way  to  the  applause  or  disapprobati 
of  the  multitude*  There  is,  we  believe,  scarcely  a  state  on  ( 
Continent  where  such  exhibitions  would  be  permitted ;  and  I 
is  to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion  in  this  land  of  liberty  mi| 
ere  long  vindicate  itself  from  the  reproach  of  countenancinf 
the  disgraceful  scenes  of  Exeter  HaU,  and  the  i)erformuaces 
of  the  SuUivans,  M^Ghees^  el  lioc  genus  omne. 

That  such  practices  should  have  led  any  inteUigcnt  Catly 
to  embrace  Protestantism  is  a  notion  too  ab»urd  to  be  cot 
taincd  for  a  moment.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  \ 
disgust  they  have  excited  has  been  one  of  the  causes  wbid 
have  produced  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Catholicism,  The  1 
testants^  from  the  stress  they  lay  on  the  increase  of  Catfaolii 
chapelsj  a]>pear  to  be  disturbed  by  the  supposition  of  suehr 
reaction ;  but  wc  are  uiclined  to  think  it,  in  Groat  Brit 
numerically  inconsiderable t*     Wc  bcUcvc  it,  however,  to 


*  Sc€  n  Jmef  Protectant  account  of  thcic  In  Buhop  Mant'i  *•  Cburchct  of  Unii 
ftTirl   rm-lTkM.l  cornpftred."     London,  ISSfl.     Seo  nUo  Pfymy  VyrkjMfifiis^ 
i'r  rA,  for  ■  very  dour  iumnmry  pi  Catholic  ttrlacijiloa  Aud  do 

fr^i  1  of  Dr.  Wifemim. 

t  Tiic  ixiNbi^nt  numlirr  of  (  i  C'l^at  BritAia  to  60(^1  tad  of  Gi* 
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t,  that  a  certain  mistrust  of  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
has  begun  to  atTect  enlightened  niimb  herc^  and  we  know 
Uian  one  instance  tu  whieh  it  has  led  to  conversion  to 
olicisra.  In  Germany,  the  instances  of  conversion  to 
Komiali  faith  have  been  both  numerous  and  remarkable, 
prising  not  a  few  individuals  distinguished  for  their  abi- 
and  learning-  Dr.  Wiseman  cites  the  names  of  Phillips 
rlunich,  (tlie  historian),  Stolberg,  Schlegel,  Veith,  Moli- 
Bcautain,  De  Coux,  (the  political  economist),  and  Adam 
^cr,  (the  jurist),  as  recent  converts,  and  all  from  motives 
varying  with  their  respective  pursuits.  Examples  of  this  de- 
scription show  that  the  motives  of  Protestantism  will  not  al- 
ways carry  conviction  to  minds  of  a  high  order. 

Another  phenomenon  worthy  of  note  is  the  remarkfible  ap- 
pfToximation  which  has  been  lately  perceptible  between  the  doc- 
of  certain  orthodox  divines  of  the  established  Church, 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  The  Oxford  *'  Tracts  for 
e  7^me»/^  and  tlie  names  of  Newman,  Pusey  and  Keble, 
auiiiciently  indicate  the  school  to  which  we  refer,  whicli, 
t  large,  is  at  nil  events  not  wanting  in  the  ammunition  of 
logical  learning*  Some  wicked  wag  pubUshed  two  years 
a  quiK,  entitled  **  A  Pastoral  Letter  from  the  Pope  to 
in  Divines  of  Oxford/'  in  which  his  Holiness  gave  satis- 
reasous  for  claiming  them  as  of  his  own  flock.  Joking 
!,  however,  we  may  refer  to  such  productions  as  Mr.  New* 
'a  History  of  the  Arians,  and  Mr,  Keble^s  Visitation  Scr- 
,,  entitled  '•  Primitive  Tradition  recognized  in  Holy  Scrip- 
'*  m  abounding  with  passages  which  appear  to  ua  to  be, 
in  plain  words,  the  Catholic  Doctrine*. 


•  Tlic  following  U  a  spe 


pecimcn  ;— 
"iriie,    says  Mr.  Ncwuiiin^  "was  ncTcr  intemlcd,  and  w«3  not 
iir  crecfL     From  tlic  verj-  first  tlie  nilt:  has  been,  aa  a  matter 
'  ii  to  Hmh  the  tnith,  and  then  Appeal  toibc  Scripture  in  \'ia- 
I  of  lU  own  t*jaching-    Anil^  from  the  first,  it  hm  been  the  error  of  heretics 
t  the  infommtinn  provi^lrd  f»r  tbcmf  anr|  to  attrmpt  of  titemselves  a  work 
iAryarcuii'  ine  from  (lie  seattercil 

[the  truth  '  iiicy  of  the  mere  pri- 

ll which  it  reallycon- 
or  l>eeii  di^-intly  prn- 
\<:r  those  rndsare  bid 
I  a»  by  lite  vl  1  Ami  if  thi*  hi'  so,  it  foliowa 

I  inqiiirtn  and  lu  nting:>  for  the  pur|»o»es  of 

^Dd  for  in&triictioa  lu  tijg  xiuliuicuu  uf  IU£  IftUhf  they  ftiU  might  need  the 
r  of  the  Cliiirth.*'  &c. 
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In  Mr.  Keble's  beautiful  ** Christian  Year/*  there  are  p*> 
the  spirit  of  which  is  essentially  Catholic'*':  and  Dr.  P 
seems  to  stand  upon  Catholic  ground  in  several  rcspectSySucli 
as  in  maintaining  the  lawfulness  and  benefit  of  prayers  for  the 
deadj  and  in  entertaining  those  exaggerated  notions  of*'  pass- 
ive obedience/'  and  other  such  doctrines,  once  closely  con- 
nected with  the  ideaof  Poperj'ybut  now  scarcely  remcmbcivdj 
even  by  the  grandmotliers  of  the  present  generdUoii-  Tlic 
late  sermon  of  this  di\iue  on  the  Fifth  of  Novcuibcr,  is  in 
every  way  a  curious  production^  and  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
oiu*  remarks* 

To  the  Catholics,  the  approximation  to  their  faith  of  men 
like  these,  must,  of  course,  be  matter  of  exultation,  though 
they  may  find  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  these  divines 
can  reconcile  their  Protestantism  with  doctrines  such  as  tho« 
referred  to.  But  we  merely  notice  the  circumstance  in  |>a»s- 
ing,  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Gordon's  philosophical  and  well-timed 
pamphlet,  is  to  inquire  into  the  causes  wliich  have  [)roduceil 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  certain  principles  of  the  Romisli 
theology,  to  which  we  have  fdluded,  and  how  far  it  has  arisai 
in  consequence  of  the  principles  of  Pi^otcstantism  ha\TJig  been 
pushed  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  He  discusses,  in  a  masterly 
manner,  the  ordinar}'  topics  of  controversy  j  points  out,  in 
passing,  the  deplomble  results  of  that  form  of  Christianity,  (if 
Christianity  it  be),  w'hich  under  the  name  of  Neology  has,  in 
Germany,  ^vell-nigh  extinguished  altogether  the  light  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  finally  pronounces  the  root  of  the  evil  to  lie  in  tlie 
omission  of  the  Reformers  and  their  successors  to  establish 


"•^  The  foHowmg  exqukite  atattzaa  to  tlie  Virgm  arc  (h>m  the  byina  on  thi  hh- 
nimciation : 

'*  Ave  Mana  1  Mother  blest, 
To  whom  carej&&in{f  tiud  corcss'd, 

Cliiips  the  eternal  cliild  ; 
Fiivoiir*il  beyond  archangcrs  dream, 
When  first  on  thee,  with  icftdcicat  glcJUUf 
Thy  new-born  Saviour  imileU. 

"  Ave  Maria !  thou  whose  itame 

All  but.  adorlriir  lo\  e  lUiiv  cliinif 
-^liruie ; 
irmr,  TOW* 

■""ftil  All  IjQVkl!, 
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axid  llmjt  the  province  of  right  reason  in  religion,  so  that  the 
Wundary  line  betw'een  fftith  and  reason  remains  yet  undefined. 
Locke,  in  Iiis  work,  "On  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity,^' 
took  great  pains  with  this  point ;  but  Mr.  Gordon  contends 
that,  upon  the  whole,  l*rotestant  theologians  have  failed  in 
^iow  the  light  of  revelation  may  be  kept  alive  on  the 
riout  implicit  submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority, — 
in  other  words,  how  religion  is  consistent  with  reason,  and 
faith  %rith  philosophy. 

It  is  assuredly  very  striking  how  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
preserved  her  vitality,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  and  de- 
m  'ons  which  have  been  levelled  against  her  by  Protest- 

ai!  I  mts  for  the  last  three  centuries.     Mr.  Gordon  thus 

acconmts  for  the  elasticity  with  which  she  rises  under  such 
attacks. 

**The  Romisli  theologv,  under  cover  of  miich  sophistry  and  monkish 

tus^uifiry,  contains  priDciples  of  religions  belief  of  much  plansihility  and 

•xtthorily^  which  muiit  ever  exert  a  great  intluence  on  many  moral  consti- 

tutioni, — over  Bomc,  an  entire  ascendant.  The  continuance  in  the  Church, 

fciBfn  to  the  present  age,  of  that  apostolic  authority,  supported  hy  miraclea 

^hich  attended  its  first  institution ;  the  transmission  and  actual  existence 

*>«!  earth  of  the  same  heavenly  light  which  first  illuminated  the  inspired 

'^i^sscogtrs  of  the  word,  still  revealing  and  diffusing  eternal  tnith  to  man- 

•-'ndj  these  are  illusions,  obnoicious  indeed  to  ridicule  (from  which  no- 

loing  sacred  is  exempt),  yet  so  true  to  nature,  so  congenial  to  a  serious 

'^i^id,  aod  I  will  venture  to  add,  tn  ifmr  otrn  nature  m  Utile  unreasonab/e, 

^*it  it  is  no  wonder   if  all  the  argumentation  which  successive  ages  ha^ 

^r«ctctl  against  them  has  not  much  diminished  their  authority.    Nor  will 

^Q^  rage  of  the  fanatic,  or  the  sneers  of  the  sceptic*  or  even  the  voice  of 

''**soii  herself*  ever  suppress  the  recurrence  of  so  natural  a  sentiment. 

5"0\j|d  demonstration  explode  it,  the  delusion  would  still  remain,  as  that 

J^^frigable  chain  which  proves  the  non-existence  of  matter  is  dissipated 

yy  the  instincts  of  nature,  and  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  But  when  a  pre- 

4^«lice,  thus  powerful  in  itself,  thus  venerable  by  its  antiquit)%  is  fostered 

^•id  enforced  by  all  tlve  solemnities  of  an  institution  so  urgent  and  awful 

*^  the  Catholic  Church* — is  inculcated  b)*  its  m'misters,  canonized  in  its 

^^fbaions  and  ofHces,  impressed  on  the  imagination  by  pomp  and  splea- 

^nar, — on  the  heart  by  the  most  tremendous  penalties, — what  wonder  if 

U  be  moulded  into  the  mind,  aad  blended  with  the  inward  frame  of  her 

Votaries?*'— Page  34. 

Mr.  Gortlon  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  upon  which  Pro^ 
testants  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  controversy,  namely, 
by  making  attacks  on  the  doctrines^  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
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the  ttomish  Church,  mBtead  of  maintaining  aflSrmativclT  lh« 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  is  eiToneous ;  and  that  Pmt»  *u 
antism  ha«  suffered  principally  from  **  the  on  '  '  ^f  tlic 
"  Refonners  to  define  the  province  of  right  rea^*'  iigtoiL 

"  In  their  zeal  to  overthrow  the  papal  power  they  left  their 
**  own  system  uncovered  at  one  capital  point; — 1  t  '  i^ 

"  use  and  abuse  of  that  reason  which  they  had  r«  » 

**  liberty**'  Now  there  is  much  truth  in  this  \  but  the  diificully 
is  where  to  fix  the  limit  at  wljich  the  exercise  of  reason  la  to 
stop.  Is  the  inquiiTr  to  be  satisfied  when  he  has  oAcertaineci 
the  outward  existence  of  a  church  calling  itself  Cfttholici  and 
assunilng  apostolical  succession  and  a  divine  commismon? 
Ought  he  to  submit  his  reasoning  faculties  to  the  autbori^ 
claimed  by  such  a  churchy  or  should  he  require  demonstration 
to  any,  and  what,  extent  of  that  which  she  inculcates  ^  'i  '"^ 
Nay,  more, — can  any  iTligious  doctrine  be  safely  as-  f, 

without  such  proof  of  its  truth  as  wUl  satisfy  the  und€rBt4md'- 
ing  of  the  inquirer  ;  and  ahould  [jreaumptivc  evidence  be  ac* 
cepted  in  such  a  case^  or  demonstration  demanded  as  complete 
as  is  required  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences? 
These  are  questions  so  full  of  cmbaiTassment  to  candid  minds, 
and  involving  so  many  purely  philosophic^il  considerations^ that 
it  IS  much  less  wonderful  that  the  world  sliould  have  run  into 
opposite  extremes  respecting  them,  than  it  woid<l  be  if  it  Itad 
discovered  the  true  path  of  wisdom.  The  question  is,  indeed, 
assumed  by  those  who  hold  with  Pascal,  that  in  theologj'  wc 
can  be  enlightened  by  authority  done,  (because  from  it,  as  he 
says,  truth  is  inseparable,  mid  by  it  alone  can  be  known,)  and 
when  such  phrases  are  used  as  the  following!  "  II  faut  rrlcver 
'*  le  courage  dc  ccs  gens  Hmides  qui  n^osent  ricn  invcntcr  en 
^  physique,  ct  confondre  Tinsolence  de  cea  t^m^raircs  qui  jiro- 
"  duiscnt  dcs  nouveautes  en  theologic*;**  for  here  we  sec  the 
whole  matter  in  dispute  resolved  into  one  of  ecclesiastical  iu- 
fallibihty  ;  and  if  this  point  be  once  conceded  to  tlie  Catholic 
Church,  of  course  all  others  fall  to  the  ground.  The  catholic 
who  reposes  his  faith  in  his  church  necessarily  suspends  the 
exercise  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  so  lar  as  regards  the  tnith 
"^  his  1^  *'       H  and  Ivehcvcs,  upon  that  authority,  doctrtncs 
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nnt  only  inromprehenstble  by  hi«  understanding,  but  even 
contTurj*  to  the  ordinary  experience  of  hia  senses.  The  true 
noteBtant  has  no  such  anchor  of  faith  s  with  hini  ^*  private 
•  reiBon  must  be  the  ultimate  judge  of  what  is  true  or  false  in 
^  rcU^on,  as  in  other  concerns*."  He  must  therefore  first 
his  understanding  that  a  revelation  has  taken  place ; 
de  truth  of  that  fact  being  established  in  his  mind^  his 
course  is  thcn^  and  not  before^  to  place  his  belief  in  the  doc* 
trines  and  facts  comprised  in  such  revelation.  The  principle 
€>f  the  true  Protestants  however,  is  to  ercrcLse  his  individnal 
judgment,  not  merely  upon  the  general  c\adence  of  revelation, 
but  as  to  what  are  the  particular  facts  revealed,  determining 
the  authenticity  of  each  by  the  evidence  specially  applicable 
to  it.  Whilst  the  Catholic  receives  such  Holy  Scriptures  as 
ttis  church  accoimts  canonical,  the  Protestant  cannot,  con- 
BtAtently,  admit  any,  without  satisfying  his  own  mind  by  hi- 
Rtnrictd  proof  of  their  genuineness^— constituting  himself,  in 
this  respect,  his  own  church.  WTiatever  doctrines  may  be 
held  by  the  High  Chiirch-of-England  party  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  it  is  clear  that  the  notion  of  an  infallible  church 
and  an  inspired  priesthood,  (which  Mr<  Gordon  considers  **not 
unreasonable,*')  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Protestant  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  a  church  of  any  refonncd  persuasion  cannot 
properly  affect  to  be  anything  more  than  a  society  of  faithful 
Christians,  having  no  priest  but  Christ,  offering  no  sacrifice 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  great  oblation  once  made  on  his 
Cro*8t. 

These  eonstderations  indicate  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  im* 
practicability,  of  laying  down  such  a  rule  as  Mr,  Gordon  dc- 
sireft  for  the  right  exercise  of  reason  in  religion.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  that  a  man's  faculties  consist  not  merely  of  his 
understanding,  but  of  his  feelings  ;  and  according  as  the  one 
or  the  other  may  predominate^  so  the  man  will  act.  Tlie 
Germans  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  study  of  the  feelings 
to  a  science,  under  the  name  of  /Estiiettcs^  which  might  per- 
haps be  usefully  consulted  with  reference  to  the  present 
question.     But  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  Catholic  begins  with  on 

t  l>r.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  hiu  forclbh  repudiated  the  aotlonof  a  Ctinstlaa  pficit* 
ta  Ilia  Knaom  flad  oOicr  wock^. 
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act  of  faith  from  the  heart,  whilst  the  Protestant  cannot  bcheTt_ 
without  his  understanding  being  convinced  by  reasons, 
motives  of  action  are  so  essentially  different,  that  to  attcmd 
to  guide  mankind  by  fixing  the  limit  between  faith  and  rca 
will  always  be  a  vain  labour;  for  practically,  each  individul 
each  state  of  society,  each  age,  must  ever  draw  the  line  I 
itself.  The  historj^  of  pliilosophy  teaches  how  the  %i*orld  li{ 
from  time  to  time  been  divided  between  conflicting  systcD 
of  belief  analogous  to  those  of  CathoUcism  and  Pn^testiiut 
in  so  fiu*  as  the  difference  between  them  has  consisted  in  ih^ 
resting  upon  opposite  principles  in  the  human  mind  ;  viz^  t 
infinite  and  the  finite,  the  sentiment  and  the  understandiu 
Hiis  demarcation  is  alike  traceable  in  the  ancient  Ind 
philosopliical  systems ;  between  the  Pythagorean  and  looi^ 
schools  of  Greece ;  and  more  recently  between  the  mater 
ists  of  the  French  revolutionary  school,  and  the  idealists] 
Germany.  In  this  island  the  influence  of  Bacon  and  Loci 
has  so  firmly  established  tlie  experimented  or  finite  philosopi 
amongst  us,  that  it  has  hitherto  seemed  as  little  likely  to 
shaken  by  any  opposite  system,  as  the  Protestant  faith  has  b 
to  yield  to  another  its  numerical  predominance.  The  conne 
tion  indeed  between  religious  and  philosophical  systems 
everywhere  been  close,  whether  they  have  inclined  to  the  li 
finite  or  the  finite.  But,  from  the  beginning,  mankind  ha 
fluctuated  alternately  between  these  two  great  principlesj 
and  if  the  human  race  has  advanced  in  wisdom,  its  prog 
has  been,  as  Goethe  obseiTcd,  in  a  spiral  line ;  or  rather, ; 
cording  to  Luther,  the  human  mind  has  been  like  a  drunks 
peasant  on  horseback,  rocking  from  side  to  side,  andj»  as  fai 
as  he  is  picked  up  on  the  one  side,  faUing  off  on  the  othc 
We  therefore  find  Httle  encouragement  in  the  past  towa 
the  probability  of  finding  a  mean  between  Catholicism  ar 
Protestantism ;  and,  with  ail  respect  to  M.  Cousin,  eclecticis 
in  philosophy  has  hitherto  been  so  little  successful,  that 
may  be  excused  for  being  the  less  sanguine  in  its  appUcatia 
to  religion. 

It  would  exceed  om*  limits  to  enter  at  large,  on  tlic  prese 
(>'       *        into  the  subjects  of  Dr.  Wisemans  Conlrt»vtT?^iii 
•*tav  Mrol>;i!)Iv  take  a  futtjre  opportnnftv 
it  ant  works  of  tliis  diiitiugiusbc 
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theologian;  but  in  the  meantiine^  wc  cannot  advert  to  the 
Lectmres  without  o\\r  high  sense  of  their  merit  as  a  literary 
performance  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.    Their  inge- 
nuity and  eloquence  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  the  Catholic 
^^riters  of  other  times;  and  they  may  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage by  those  Protestants  who  have  the  candour  to  desire  full 
infimnation  of  the  grounds  on  which  Catholic  doctrines  and 
practices  are  maintained.    The  three  lectures  devoted  to  the 
etpUmation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  real  presence  arc  particu- 
lariy  worthy  attention;  for  there  is  none  so  obnoxious  to 
vulgar  censure^  and  at  the  same  time  so  little  understood. 
Thore  is  no  more  common  error  among  Protestants  than  to 
iqect  transubstantiation  off-hand^  as  contrary  to  the  evidence 
of  the  senses^  without  knowing  how  intimately  the  doctrine 
18  connected  with  the  theory  of  essences  which  belonged  to 
^  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  middle  agcs^  or  reflecting  thcit 
tbe  senses  can  affirm  nothing  concerning  the  unknown  body^ 
denominated  in  scholastic  language  ^^  substance/^  of  which 
^.miraculous  presence  in  the  sacrament  is  maintained.  The 
T*«tion  is,  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  insti- 
tution of  this  supposed  standing  miracle  ?     The  Protestants 
wlio  reject  ecclesiastical  tradition  may  be  consistent  in  reject- 
^  also  the  miracle,  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  cither 
fte  one  or  the  other  of  the  Protestant  lines  of  argument  would 
*«ke  the  belief  of  the  true  Catholic  who  confides  in  his 
^urch,  and  perhaps  may  have  satisfied  himself,  like  Lcib- 
^tz  and  others,  that  there  is  no  opening  for  assailing  the  doc- 
^nt  metaphysically. 

^Vhether  the  transubstantiation  of  the  Romanists,  the  con- 
^^bstantiation  of  the  Lutherans,  the  reception  of  the  substance 
y  faith  as  held  by  Calvinists  and  the  Anglican  Church,  or  the 
J^^uction  of  the  Sacrament  to  a  mere  symbol,  according  to 
^Hingli  and  other  Helvetian  Reformers,  be  preferred,  the  in- 
IJj^cnce  of  the  notion  of  the  real  presence  upon  every  part  of  the 
^^tholic  practice  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  The  sump- 
^ousness  of  the  Churches,  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  the  wor- 
'^hipare  services  to  the  incarnate  Word  there  actually  abiding, 
^e  prayer  that  is  whispered  by  the  Catholic  entering  a  church 
^anyhour  of  the  day, — the  penitent  confession  that  is  made  by 
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him  to  his  priest,  in  luiticipation  of  the  celestial  banquet,  spring 
alike  from  bis  conviction  of  this  mysterious  presence  of  liisGocL 
If  there  is  beauty  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Protestant  worship, 
(and  who  will  deny  that  the  unaffected  piu-ity  of  tlie  prayera 
of  some  Protestant  congregations  is  tcniching?)  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  nil  men's  mmds  are  not  so  constituteds  tliat  thii 
simplicity  will  satisfy  their  vivid  imaginations*  Un  Wiseman 
thus  deplores  that  the  Anglican  ChuiTh,  in  retaining  the  Ca- 
tholic externals,  should  have  rejected  the  Moss — in  liift  eye^ 
the  heart  and  aoul  of  the  whole. 

"When  we  sec  the  cathedral  service  shrunk  into  the  choir,  onginillf 
destioed  for  the  private  dftily  worship  of  God 'a  special  ministers;  or  wkfi^ 
we  find  the  eotire  congregation  Bc^ttered  ovtT  a  Bmali  {KirUon  of  the  r&^^ 
paired  church,  while  the  rest  of  the  edifice  is  a  majestic  ruin,  «»  1 
lately  witnessed,  a&aurcdly  any  one  must  be  more  prone  to  v, 
t^xult  at  the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  these  &lntely 
erected*     Who  can  visit  that  beautiful  church  beyond  the  riv 
restored  (St,  Saviour*s),  and  dwell  on  the  exquisite  scnn-n 
shadows  the  altar,  with  its  numerous  niches  and  delic 
not  feel  that  the  great  object  to  which  all  these  were  aco 
removed ;  that  men  would  not  havo  laboured  so,  and  given  their  time^otf 
ability  only  to  prepare  a  standing  place  for   that    ordinary  table,  oc 
which  all  turn  their  backs  who  worship  there  j  but  ihat  thrre  wnsoacvazi 
altar  which  men  loved  and  revered,  and  which  it  was  dcemt'd  nitiM  honfJof- 
able  to  honour?  Who  can  witness  the  worship  as  performed  in  a  cathi*iinlt 
and  see  so  many  points  yet  recalling  ancient  practices.  &. 
tailed  of  its  power,  by  the  destruction  of  the  feeling  and  i 
it  rise,  such  a  wish,  but  so  manifestly  baffled,  to  fill  with 

the  mighty  edifice,  more  by  the  organ's  voice  than  by  the 

presence,  or  by  any  accord  of  feeling  thrilling  through  the  heart*  uf  A 
multitude ;  and  not  weep  to  think  how  a  nation  can  have  been  cheated *«»t 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  moving  parts  of  its  religion,  and  glory  inrtiaia* 
ing  but  its  shreds  and  fragments  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  when  I  see  these  things,  and  still  more  wh«'n  I  h«*f  aw** 
admiring  the  English  liturgy  as  a  matchless  fit  -^ 

not  reflecting  how  it  is  all  taken  from  ours,  ^ 
that  what  they  have  retained,  and  what  forms  the  essential 
service,  is  with  us  but  a  part  inferior  and  preparatory  to  a  i 
rite ;  that  their  sublime  collects  with  \lui  Eptstk*  and  Gospd  mn  iJHioaf^ 
us  but  as  an  introduction  or  preface  to  a  sublime r  action  ;  when  I  «te  lb>^ 
church  thus  treasuring  up  and  preserving  from  destruction  tlie  acccasort^* 
of  our  worships  so  highly  pri:2ing  the  verj*  frame  in  which  wf  litr^' 
but  enclosed,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  her  as  I  would  on  f«De  mh^tu 
hand  hath  touchviV  m  whom  the  light  of  mi«i>n  is  dorkcited^  iJiattgi^  ^^^ 

^  - 


foethigi  of  th€  heart  have  uot  been  aearcd — ^ho  presses  to  her  bo»om»atid 
cberiahcft  Uiere^  the  empty  lovket  which  once  contained  the  image  of  all 
loved  on  earth,  and  continues  to  rock  the  cradle  of  her  departed  child  1 " 
ULfctuff  r.  p.  158. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  foUowDr.  Wiseman  through 
the  varied  subjects  of  his  discoiurscs^  but  we  cannot  resist 
quilting  the  following  observations  upon  prayers  for  the  deatl, 
wluch  we  have  seen  are  at  the  present  day  approved  by  some 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  indeed,  farmed  part 
of  the  first  Anglican  Liturgy,  put  larth  under  Edward  the 
Sixth.  The  sentiment  of  the  passage  is  so  beautiful,  that  we 
think  there  are  few,  even  among  Protestants,  who  will  not 
admire  it. 

**A»a  practical  doctrine  in  the  Catholic  Church  it  has  aa  tnfiuence 
hi  -  ling  to  humanity,  and  eminently  worthy  of  a  religion  that  came 

U"  Heaven  to  second  all  the  purest  feelings  of  the  heart.    Nature 

herself  seems  to  revolt  at  the  idea,  that  the  chain  of  attachment  which  binds 
tts  t*igether  in  life  can  be  radely  snapped  in  sunder  by  the  hand  of  death, — 
conquered  and  deprived  of  its  sting  since  the  victory  of  the  cross.  Bat  it 
b  not  to  the  spoil  of  mortality,  cold  and  disfigijtred,  that  she  clings  with 
affection  \  it  is  but  an  earthly  and  almost  unchristian  grief,  which  soba 
when  tlie  grave  closed  over  the  bier  of  a  departed  loved  one  ;  but  the  soul 
flies  ftpward  to  a  more  spiritual  affection,  and  refuses  to  surrender  the  hold 
wl  1  upon  the  love  and  interest  of  the  spirit  which  hath  lied.  Cold 

Eji  the  sepulchral  vault,  is  the  belief  that  sympathy  is  at  an  end 

wheti  the  body  is  shrouded  in  decay  ;  and  that  no  further  interchange  of 
ffieodly  officer  may  take  place  between  those  who  have  laid  them  down  to 
ile«p  in  peace,  and  us  who  for  a  while  strew  fading  flowers  upon  their 
tntnb.  But  aweet  is  the  consolation  to  the  dying  man,  who  conscious  of 
ii]i}kcrfection  l>elieves  that  even  after  his  own  time  of  merit  is  expired, 
llirrr  ar  V  i  make  intercession  on  his  behalf;  soothing  to  the  afHicted 
•urrivt  I  ighti  that  instead  of  unavailing  tears,  they  potaesa  more 

powerful  cutan»  of  actively  relieving  their  friend,  and  testifying  their  af- 
fectionate regret  by  prayer  and  ^supplication.  In  the  first  moments  of  grief, 
lhi»  sentiment  will  ollen  overpower  religious  prejudice,  cast  down  the  un- 
bclterer  on  his  knees  beside  the  remains  of  his  friend,  and  snatch  from 
biiQ  an  onconscious  prayer  for  rest :  it  is  an  impulse  of  nature,  which, 
for  the  inoment,  aided  by  the  analogies  of  revealed  trutli,  seizes  at  once  ujKjn 
thi*  comtAltQK  belief.  But  it  is  only  like  the  Hitting  and  melancholy  light 
wl:  plays  ai  a  meteor  over  the  corpses  of  the  dead  ;  while 

til  ic,  cheering,  though  with  solemn  dimness,  resembles  the 

Hi,  ^hc  piety  uf  the  ancients  is  said  to  have  hung  before 

th  1  deoih     (t  prolongs  the  tendercst  affections  beyond 

111  (  the  grave,  and  it  infu^wa  the  inspiring  hope,  that  tlie  assist- 

u,v.  I'  '  *n  L  ni  tb,  Clin  afford  to  our  suffering  brethren,  will  be  amply 
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repaid  when  they  have  reached  their  place  of  rest,  ami  make  of  Ihem 
friends,  who,  when  wi*  in  our  turns  fail,  fthall  receive  us  into  evcrlaatin^ 
mansions/' — Jjeciure  XL  p.  68. 

It  is  now  time  to   finish  the  more   substantial   part  of 
oiir  present  repast,  and  to   introduce  the  dessertj  being  a 
theological  novel,  under  the  title  of  "  Gcraldine/'    Tlic  he- 
roine (of  course  young,  lovely  and  accomplished)  is  thr    "^' 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  broud-lands  of  General  Cui 
ton,  who,  quitting  his  home  on  a  teinporury  absence,  limvn* 
Geraldine  a  Protestant  of  the  Established  Chtirch,  and,  on  hl^ 
return,  finds  her  a  Catholic.     The  conversion  is  brought  about, 
not  by  the  insidious  arts  of  any  Romi&h  priest,  or  the  over- 
strained excitement  of  a  tUseased  imagination,  but  by  the 
yoTuig  lady's  taking  the  pains  to  understand  fully  the  nmtters 
of  cnntrovcTsy  between  the  two  persuasions,  and  final! 
lowing  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  and  reposing  herself  i..  ...i  : 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,     The  story  has  little  of 
venture  in  it,  but  what  there  is,  is  natural  and  in' 
The  High  Church  of  England  doctrines  are  ably  ad\  l:..„.>. 
Dr.  Sinclair,  Geraldine's  uncle,  who  opens  upon  her  suchi 
battery  of  argument  as  well-nigh  persuades  her  to  rest  in  tl 
Church  by  law  established  in  these  realms.     By  as^iduaus 
reading  and  reflection,  however,  she  satisfies  herself  that  the 
cstabhshed  Protestantism  involves  too  many  inconsistent 
be  the  true  Chiurch  of  Christ;  and  her  disinclination  to  . 
t-estantism  is  increased  by  a  visit  at  a  nobleman's  hou 
where  she  meets  a  party  of  (not  canonized)  saints,  is  courts 
by  the  evangelical  heir  appai'cnt,  (Lonl  Hervcy),  and  witnc 
the  proceedings  of  a  llcformation  Society  Meeting,   Gemltli 
refuses  the  evangelical  lord,  and  takes  refuge  with  a  CathoIi| 
lady,  where  she  has  the  means  of  yielding  herself  tip  to  til 
sentiments  of  her  heart  and  completing  her  conversion.    Sh 
does  not,  however,  made  her  formal  recant4ition  till  b 
return,  who  then  surprises  her  by  the  annoimcti 
he  had  himself  been  long  a  Catholic,  but,  for  reasons 
stated,  had  kept  his  faith  a  profound  secret.     Such  ' 
line  of  the  stiin^,  with  the  ndditi(m  that  our  hen 
course,  ultimately  provided  with  a  suitable  lonl  and  master,^ 
the  person  of  a  young  Catholic  baronet^  (Sir  Eustace 
Grey), 
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The  discussion  in  the  early  part  of  the  tale  between  Dr. 
Smclair  and  Geraldine^  with  the  occasional  interposition  of 
her  friend  Miss  Katherine  Graham,  a  Presbyterian,  is  well 
carried  on^  and  the  sarcasms  of  the  latter  upon  the  dogmatism 
of  the  Anglican  Chiu'ch,  though  severe,  are  far  from  unjust. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply,  that  neither  the  Church  of 
England  nor  the  other  early  Reformers,  ever  contended  for 
the  abstract  right  of  fi'ee  inquiry,  or  the  privileges  of  indivi- 
dual judgment,  but  set  up  new  confessions  and  articles  of 
thdr  own,  in  lieu  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church.    The 
Reformation  was  thus,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  well  observed,  a 
mere  change  of  masters,  and  Protestantism,  so  far  from  rest- 
ing on  its  proper  principle — the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment, only  stood  its  ground  against  the  forces  of  Catholicism, 
by  shaping  itself  into  positive  creeds  of  a  dogmatic  character. 
Any  man  dissenting  from  the  confession  of  Augsburg  or  of 
Zurich,  was  pronounced  a  heretic  by  the  maintainers  of  those 
confessions,  as  much  as  if  he  had  protested  against  Rome ; 
nor  has  the  constant  reproach  of  the  Church  of  Rome  wanted 
foundation  in  charging  the  Protestants  with  inconsistency  for 
Injecting  her  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  sub- 
nut  their  newly  established  tenets  to  the  test  of  individual 
judgment ;  and  even  puuisliing  by  law  such  as  presumed  to 
QWase  it.     The  foIloA\ing  is  an  extract  from  the  conversation 
^  this  point : 

**  Katherine  paused  a  little  before  she  replied  :  '  Dr.  Sinclair,  I  am  aware 
™*t  Scripture  commands  those  who  are  taught  to  respect  their  teachers, 
'^  is,  if  they  can ;  but,  supposing  that  I  were  to  concede  still  further — 
^  respect  is  due  to  all  those  who,  whether  respectable  or  not,  are 
P**^®d  m  official  authority,  what  contradictory  obedience  would  there  not 
^  demanded  of  me  from  the  heads  or  pastors  of  each  separate  Church. 
7**^  1  obey  them  all  ?  Impossible  !  Yet  all  claim  '  obedience,'  *  submis- 
***»*  'subjection,'  as  being  delegated  by  God.  Of  course,  you  advise  me 
bey  the  Church  of  England,  and  claim  for  her  a  precedence,  a  superiority 
/***  lier  sister  Protestant  communities  which  perfectly  shocks  me !  And 
.^^*^  to  urge  on  me  the  plea  of  one  CTiurch  upon  earth, — not  spiritual  but 

_^*^le, — and  that  one  the  Church  of  England  !  No  !  you  must  excuse  me, 
.^den,  I  could  not  screw  up  my  views  of  Christ's  universal  kingdom 

^^^b  the  British  Channel  south  of  the  Tweed  !  Other  Protestant  com- 
/^ities  have  an  equal  right  to  this  exclusiveness  and  self-adulation,  but 
T^  are  more  humble,  more  charitable,  more  scriptural.     The  conduct  of 

^  established  Church  of  England  towards  the  Nonconfonnists  and  Pu- 
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ritans  in  earlier  days,  and  her  less  cruel  but  equally  insulting  conduct  at 
present  towards  the  '  Dissenters/  deserve  alone  the  condemnation  whidi 
Sir  James  Mackintosh^  in  his  History  of  England,  passes  upon  all  the  Pro- 
testant churches :  '  They  acted  as  if  they  were  infallible,  though  tfaey 
waged  war  against  the  proud  word/  In  fact,  I  find  the  Church  of  En- 
gland constantly  punishing  in  others  the  disobedience  of  which  she  her- 
self had  set  the  first  example/ 

" '  To  whom,  and  in  what  was  she  disobedient  ?'  said  the  Warden. 

« <  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  if  to  emancipate  herself  from  the  old  corrupt 
Church  of  Rome  were  not  disobedience  and  revolt  (and  far  be  it  from  me 
to  think  it  so),  what  right  has  she  to  bring  the  charge  on  those  who  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  her,  when  their  conscientious  feeling  has  been, 
as  hcr's  was,  a  desire  for  more  simplicity,  more  purity,  more  close  adhe- 
rence to  the  apostolic  model  ?' 

" '  I  will  tell  you  why,  young  Lady — because  the  Church  of  England  did 
not  leave  the  ancient  Church,  she  merely  pruned  its  excrescences/  •  •   • 

•  •  •  "  «  Thank  Heaven,'  replied  Rather ine,  '  /  have  taken  no  vows  to^ 
defend  the  half  measures  of  your  very  conceited  Church  !* 

"  'The  middle  course  of  truth  is  never  admired  by  the  rash  and  intern ^ 

perate,'  replied  the  Warden  with  dignity.      '  The  Church  of  Englan^:^ 
can  support  without  danger  the  defalcation  of  Miss  Katherine  Graham, 
but  will  she  willingly  renounce  the  privilege  of  membership  with  a  Churc::1 
which  can  lay  claim  to  the  transmission  of  apostolic  gifts,  to  a  priesthood] 
uninterrupted  from  the  first  ordination  by  Christ  our  head  ?* 

'*  *  But,  Dr.  Sinclair,  you  must  of  necessity  trace  this  priesthood  throa^H 
the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome ;  for  my  favourite  friends,  the  Albigcnscs  and 
Waldcnscs  in  their  woods  and  caverns,  do  not  attempt  to  claim  this,  to 
me  unimportant,  line  of  priesthood ; — and  this  necessity  of  making  use  of 
the  Church  you  protest  against,  this  attempt  to  carry  purity  safely  through 
corruption,  this  trimming  and  temporizing  conduct,  is  the  reason  why  I 
cannot  respect  the  Church  of  England/  " — ^Vol.  i.  p.  73. 

To  follow  Geraldine  through  her  long  course  of  readings 
and  discussions,  until  she  acquires  the   conviction  that  the 
Catholic  faith  alone  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  heart,  would 
be  to  transcribe  the  "  Tale  of  Conscience^'  into  these  pages- 
Her  refusal  of  Lord  Henry's  hand  is  a  spirited  scene,  but  i^ 
has  pleased  the  fair  authoress  (for  Geraldine  is,  we  under^ 
stand,  a  lady^s  handywork)  to  make  her  evangelical  hero  ap-" 
pear  in  a  more  contemptible  light  than  was  requisite. 

It  seems  to  us  unnecessary  to  have  made  him  degrade  hinB-^ 
self,  by  suffering  another  man  to  exact  a  promise  from  him  c^^ 
the  kind  described  in  the  novel ;  for  surely,  to  a  woman  hm-^ 
ving  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Geraldine,  it  would  have  bee  ^^ 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  Lord  Hervcy — not  that  he ' 
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'^  n% — but  that  he  belonged  to  a  fanatical  and  nan'ow- 
huss  of  Protestants,  and  that  union  with  hiin  was 
Ibcrefore  incompatible  with  the  happuiess  of  one  who  had  just 
esebewed  Protestantism  on  the  high  ground  of  conscience* 
The  scene  is  as  follows  t 

"  Lord  ilenre^  sprajig  towards  her^  and  seizing  her  hand>  exclaimed, 
•  Stay^  hear  me  once,  for  the  last  time  perhaps*  Oh !  if  axguraeat,  if 
prayer,  if  warnings,  arc  all  unavailing*  listen  for  pity's  sake  to  but  one 
request  £  it  is  to  wait,  to  pause,  to  rcttect,  during  some  month*.  You 
caaoot  n?fu»e  so  small  a  boon,  Geratdine  I  ' 

'* '  Until  the  return  of  my  father^  t  can  not,  without  his  express  permis- 

i>ti,  take  any  public  step  towards  entering  the  Catholic  Church/  said 
r  with  regained  com(>osure. 

*"  Gvraldine  V  said  Lord  Hervey,  agaiu  addressing  her  by  that  familiar 
nnme,  and  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  *  you  have  seen  that  I  love  you  I* 
— hh  voice  ^\*as  here  checked  with  emotion,  and  he  turned  aTvav;  while 
*lic  remained  motionless,  and  as  if  nerved  to  bear  all  that  she  had  so  long 
rore$een  w^as  to  come  upon  her.  Lord  Hervey  again  turned  towards  her« 
and  iu  a  firmer  voice,  added,  '  After  four  years  uf  *»eparation,  during 
which  other  and  dear  liea  forbade  any  remembrance  of  the  bright  and  joy- 
ous being  who  had  smiled  on  all  but  mc,  I  return  to  find  this  being  all 
and  more  than  ali  1  had  before  known, — and  yet  lost  to  me  for  ever !' 

" '  Did  I  Rot  believe  that  every  trial  is  sent  for  our  purification,'  at 
length  replied  Geraldioe,  '  I  should  mourn  that  we  had  thus  met  to  give 
mutual  pain,  without  any  beneficial  result.  Had  I  not  believed,  ray  Lord, 
that  you  were  to  have  passed  the  winter  at  Geneva,  I  should  have  re- 
matncfl  at  the  hall  Still,  you  w^erc  made  acquainted  with  my  religious 
opinions  by  Lady  Hungerford,  from  the  first  hour  of  our  renewed  ac- 
qoftintance.' 

•* '  Acciuointance  !*  echoed  Lord  Hervey,  much  hurt. 

** '  Our  renewed  friendship,  I  mean,*  said  Gerald ine*  '  You  were  im- 
l|y  told  of  my  wish  to  be  a  Catholic ;  and  if  on  tlmt  account,  you 
I  roe  lost  to  you,  1  was  so,  and  must  continue  so.  My  dctcrmiua- 
tSon  Is  irrevocable.' 

**  •  Still  you  will  take  no  decided  step  at  presenti'  said  Lord  Hervey 
«f>g^ly.  '  You  tell  me  that  you  cannot, — thank  God  for  that !  And  now 
UlSt  yom  must  pause  from  all  this  controversy,  will  you  not  let  some 
soflcned  feelings  have  place  in  your  heart  ?  Will  you  not  prove  to  your 
P^tcstant  friends  that  at  least  you  leave  thera  with  regret  ? ' 

"  •  Thev  can  never  know  how  1  feci/  said  Geraldine,  turning  pale,  yet 
h\  rt  restraining  her  tears.     *  My  dear  Protestant  friends  most 

fv,  iiily  in  my  remembrance.   I'hcy  have  every  claim  on  my  grati- 

toiic!.  Why  should  I  ever  love  them  less!  ft  is  I,  and  not  they,  who  have 
dumgml!* 

"*  Yea  r  cried  Lord  Hervey,  *  it  is  you  who  ha\e  changed^  in  spite  of 
Viity  ^cept  aud  example— in  spite  of  spiritual  advice  and  experience — in 
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spite  of  admonition,  of  intreatv,  of  tears— of  ill-requited^  though  devoted, 
love !  '— 

'"  Oh,  stop !'  cried  Geraldine,  '  this  is  cruel!  Do  you  thmk  yourself 
the  only  sufferer  ?  Do  you  think  that  my  heart  is  less  torn  than  your 
own  ?  Can  you  not  feel  that  it  is  far  more  terrible  t(j  inflict  pain  than  to 
endure  it  ? — and  on  me  falls  this  double  load*  Oh !  Henrey,  if  we  are 
about  to  part  for  ever.  Jet  it  be  in  kindness !' 

'*  *  If  we  are  to  part  for  ever/  repeated  he :  '  Geraldine,  first  and  dear- 
est love,  tell  me,  would  you  be  mine, — could  you  return  my  affection, — 
if  our  faith  were  still  the  same  ?' 

'*  *  It  is  simpler  and  better  to  tell  the  truth/  said  she,  gently  and  mourn- 
fully.    '  Were  I  still  a  Protestant,  I  could  return  your  affection ; — and  ._ ^ 

now,'  added  she,  as  the  tears  gushed  from  her  downcast  eyes,  '  be  gene— -..^ 
rous,  and  leave  mc  !* 

"  '  Oh,  my  God !'  cried  he,  clasping  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  'kec^^^ 
thou  my  senses,  for  I  know  not  what  it  is  right  to  do !  Geraldine,  l^^^t 
us  not  part !  be  mine ;  and  let  the  secret  of  your  unhappy  change  rcmai  n 
within  your  breast  and  mine  :  I  will  never  reproach  you !' 

Geraldine  trembled  violently,  yet  disengaged  herself  from  the  arms  th^^^t 
were  thrown  around  her,  and  said,  'Whatever  I  am,  I  must  be  th  ^sU 
openly ;  yet  where  I  can  yield  I  will  do  so.     Let  mc  have  the  free  acz^nd 
open  exercise  of  my  religion.     I  will  use  that  indulgence  with  moderati(^  .k, 
and  bless  you  for  your  goodness/ 

" '  I  dare  not !  I  dare  not,'  exclaimed  he  with  increased  agitation.  **| 
have  promised  not  to  make  this  concession :  the  promise  was  exacted  of 
me  ;  I  cannot  grant  it,  my  best  love.     I  grieve — * 

"  '  Then,  my  Lord,'  said  Geraldine,  '  if  we  cannot  meet  upon  eq^^v^al 
ground,  we  must  decidedly  part.  I  ask  of  you  nothing  but  tolcratici>  n : 
you  ai>k  of  mc  a  dereliction  of  principle.  I  cannot  submit  to  des^^ise 
myself,  which  the  moral  coward  must  ever  do  ;  and  whatever  I  am  to  CSod 
and  my  own  conscience,  that  I  will  dare  to  be  before  the  assembled  uauni- 
verse !'  Iler  dark  eyes  flashed,  and  her  cheeks  glowed,  as  she  said  thi  ^s  in 
a  tone  which  brought  the  colour  likewise  to  Lord  Hervey's  face. 

"  '  But/  said  he,  imploringly,  '  do  not  reject  this  in  the  first  moncm^nt 
of  indignation.  Think  calmly,  when  alone,  of  all  that  really  and  intriiB-^ic- 
ally  would  be  yours.  Think  also  of  all  that  must  mar  the  domestic  p«r«« 
and  public  integrity  of  the  man  who,  in  these  days  of  controversial  ^«d- 
flict,  openly  unites  himself  to  a  Roman  Catholic!  Think  of  thcconspi^**- 
ous  part  I  have  taken  in  this  war  of  opinions,  and  that  I  am  bom  the 
heir — ' 

"  '  Lord  Hcney,'  interrupted  Geraldine,  '  I  request  that  you  will  ^^ 
no  more.  Enough  and  more  than  enough  has  been  already  said.  ^  *■' 
never  can  be  more  than  friends,  but  we  may  continue  to  be  such,  re8i>^^' 
ing  and  forbearing  one  another.     Farewell  !* 

'"  Oh  !  give  me  one  of  those  first  dear  looks,'  cried  he.  'Let  me  ^^^ 
once — for  the  last  time — my  loved,  lost,  Geraldine — farewell  I ' " 


The  length  of  the  preceding  extract  prevents  our  insert- 
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tng  any  of  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  llcform- 
atiuii  Society  Meetings  which  is  exceedingly  well-sketched, 
and  taken  partly  from  speeches  actually  delivered  at  meetings 
of  this  description.  Can  it  be  credited^  that  a  man  calling 
himaelf  a  Christian  minister  should  be  permitted,  in  an  asjsem- 
hly  calling  itseh*  Chi'istian^  to  re\dle  Christian  ministers  of  an- 
other denomination,  at\er  this  fashion ;  *^  Indeed !  Indeed  ! 
my  heart  weeps  tears  of  blood  for  Ireland.  My  unhappy 
countrj'  has  become  a  den  of  w  ild  beasts ;  yes,  the  Romish 
priests  are  wild  beasts — they  are  hyenas  !  /"  Yet  these  words 
were  recently  spoken  by  a  Reverend  performer,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall. 

We  must  now  sum  up  in  a  few  words.  Tlic  bias  of  the 
works  above-noticed,  particidarly  of  the  last  two,  is  of  course  in 
favour  of  Cathohclsm ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  w holesome  in  a 
ProtesUmt  country  hke  this,^ — w  hei-e  the  reformed  faith  has 
been  nurtured  artificially  in  w  ealth  and  ease,  and  sheltered  by 
the  protection  of  the  law, — t^  suggest  to  Protestants,  whether 
it  is  not  their  duty  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted 
with  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  than  the  genendity  ap- 
pear to  be ;  and  at  all  events  to  retrain  from  that  ignoi*ant 
reproach  and  %iilgar  abu^e  which  unhappily  continue  to  be 
employed  so  largely  in  the  service  of  "  No  Popery  ?"  We 
Kill  frankly  confess,  that  we  regard  as  Utopian  the  discovery 
of  that  imaginary  Umit  between  faith  and  reason  for  w  Iiich 
Mr.  Gordon  recommends  search  to  be  made ;  nor  can  we  en- 
tertain hopes  of  the  success  of  any  of  those  schemes  for  the 
union  of  the  several  Christian  persuasions,  which  benevolent 
peaoe-makers  have  from  time  to  time  broached, — ^such  as  the 
^Ushment  of  a  common  hturgy,  and  the  hke.  The  simple 
sideration  of  the  natui'al  diversity  in  the  composition  of 
men's  minds  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  fitness  of  a  corre- 
spotiding  variety  in  the  forms  of  religion.  The  niunerous 
Christian  sects  should  be  as  the  children  of  the  same  jia- 
rents,  each  characterized  by  the  same  leading  featmes,  but 
aring  a  different  modification  of  the  parental  image  : 

**  Facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nee  diversa  tamea,  qualis  decct  eaae  &ororum." 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  Catholic  faith,  in  all  its  an- 
tiquity, its  |K>mp  and  its  mysterj ,  should  be  most  grateful  to 
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sensitive  and  imaginative  minds ;  it  is  quite  intelligible  al«^j 
that  those  under  the  habitual  guidance  of  their  understandin 
should  prefer  Protestantism  as  a  more  rea.sonable  mot^ 
But  the  diffieulty  of  Protestantism  is  to  preservx  its  coi,  ..  :.._-.,yi 
of  principle,  and  yet  to  hold  fast  the  essence  of  reHgion*    It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  Luther  and  the  early  Reiormcm 
contended  for  the  liberty  of  private  judgment ;  on  the  con* 
trnry,  they  were  dogmatists  as  much  as  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, which,  intrenched  within  her  Tliirty-nine  Articles  and^M 
acts  of  uniformity,  is  founded  upon  a  principle  exactly  th^B 
itrverse  of  liberty  of  conscience.     If  the  reformed  churches 
cannot  show  that  they  rest  on  a  different  foundation  from 
that  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  they  must  be  considered  as 
tuere  plagiarists  of  Rome,  and  acting  on  the  very  principles 
against  which  they  protest ; — if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rriiw 
arc  thrown  loose  to  the  impetuosity  and  wildness  of  private 
judgment,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  Christianity  will  he 
presen^d  in  the  career  of  reason.    The  example  of  t^ 
gists  of  Germany  will  sufficiently  illustrate  our   s  ^^ 

without  referring  to  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of  some  sedli 
among  ourselves,  which  it  is  difficult  to  place  under  any  in- 
telligible categorj',  as  regards  either  their  faith  or  fhrtr  un- 
derstanding* 

That  Protestantism,  in  so  fai'  as  it  recognises  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, is  more  favourable  than  the  ancient  faith  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  development  of  In- 
dustrj^  and  the  useful  arts,  is  an  opinion  e  "  ^, 

and  in  support  of  which  many  facts  may  1  it 

the  notion  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  essentially  hostile  to 
political  liberty,  is,  we  suppose,  by  this  time,  pretty  well 
ploded.  The  examples,  in  our  own  times,  of  Poland^  Belgi 
the  South  American  republics  and  of  Ireland  are  concliigr 
proofs  that  there  is  nothing  in  Catholicism  to  prevent  iti  nil 
ance  with  popular  principles.     Yet  is  the  British  legislature 
still  so  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
that  th^M|n's  r^tf^n' -       V|ect8,thn     V        ^     .^  num^ 
cally^^^^B  other  < 

Dnii^^^^H  tircHbeniliofl 
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"in  quietness  and  in  confidence  will  be  their  strength/' 
Happy  for  society  will  be  the  dawn  of  that  day,  when  reli- 
gion shall  cease  t<i  be  degraded  by  a  connection  with  tempoml 
— -^ — when  mcn*s  conduct,  rather  than  their  creed, 
.'J  subject  of  inqiiirj^  to  their  neighbours — and  when 
[icjol  controversy  shall  be  made  subsenient  to  the  ex- 
maxim, — "  In  necvssariia  nniias,  in  dubm  libertasj  in 
mmMm  carilas !  *' 


Article  III. 

c#  Voix  Inlvnaires  (The  Inward  Voices),     Poesies parV iq- 
TOR  Hugo.     1  vol.  Paris,  1837- 

Paior  to  the  publication  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  Les 
ChantM  du  Crepmcule  w  ere  the  latest  poetic  manifcBtation  of 
Victor  Hugo;  and  in  reference  to  them  it  was  elsewhere  said, 
"  The  Muse  of  Victor  Hugo  is  a  setting  star.  The  beams  that 
**  she  radiates  are  melancholy  as  a  remembrance.  Fame,  M^ho 
^*  had  aoared  hovering  so  noisily  aroimd  the  poet,  vanishes 
"  like  ft  tone  that  has  not  found  its  correspondent  chord. 
"  The  uncontested  influence  which  he  so  recently  exercised 
"  over  a  contemporaneous  generation,  has  died  rapidly  away^ 
"  like  an  usiu^cd  power.  The  time  is  come  for  subjecting 
***  this  influence  to  examination ;  for  investigating  the  sources, 
Llheseci'et,tli  '        '  t  of  this  influence,  without  fear 

Mest  some  um  on,  some  new  burst  of  poetic 

i*  llfstht,  should  teach  us  that  we  have,  by  our  analjrsis,  pro- 
"  '  ibility  of  a  powerful  and  active  life.     The 
aithor  i.s  still  fruitlul^  but  the  life  of  the  poet 
**  is  fulfilled  I  the  circle  of  his  manifestations  is  exhausted. 
**  He  'ace,  may  imitate,  may  translate  himself  un- 

**  der  ;  but  he  has  no  longer  anything  to  create, 

*•  he  huB  no  new  chords  to  touch.  The  ^  Lays  of  Twilight ' 
r  of  the  swan.  We  shjill  perhaps  hear  yet  one 
ignation— but  it  will  be  the  last;  the  poet's  fai*e- 
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"  well !     The  few  spirits  who  do  not  forget  will  yet  respond 
"  lovingly  to  that  lay :  then  niglit  will  come ;  tlie  dark  aigh 
"  of  iadiffereuce  and  oblivion,  that  shrouds  men  and  thia 
"  that  effaces^  in  these  years  of  transition,  so  many  t- lu'ri^l 
**  names,  so  many  reputations  and  hopes."     The  Voix  Inii 
rieures  have,  %ve  tliink,  justified  a  presentiment  which  th^ 
who  had  attentively  followed  the  litei'ary  course  of  Vici 
Hugo  needed  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  conceive* 

Les  Feuilles  d'Aufonne,  1831,  were  in  many  respects, 
our  opinion  at  least,  the  poet's  apogee*  In  them  were  £o\i 
melancholy,  graceful  ease,  spontaneity,  sweet  and  beartftlr 
thoughts;  inspirations  sublime  in  their  simplicity  and  gcni^^^^ 
inely  christian,  of  piety  towards  childhood,  of  charity  towjn 
the  poor ;  there  were  likewise  here  and  there  gleum»  of  futu^  ^ 
rity,  glimpses,  however  feeble,  of  that  wondrous  unitj'  whitj^ 
reveals  God  through  creation,  and  some  divinations  of  th 
universal  soul  which  breathes,  if  the  expression  be  alloMablc?^ 
throughout  aU  nature;  and  this  clothed  in  a  langtiage  amJ.— 
moat  always  poetic,  free  from  exaggeration,  less  loaded  with 
imager}",  less  sjTnbolical,  and  in  some  sort  more  str*'  -'— 

ward  than  that  of  his  other  works-     Ever  since  the  ^^  . 
regularly  declined.     The  Changs  du  Creptt^cuie  although 
plete  with  beauty,  are  upon  the  whole  an  inferior  c«  - 
The   Voix  Intetieurts  appear  to  us  again  a  step  be. 
Chants  du  Crepmcule,     Of  the  dramatic  essays  that  have 
peju'cd  during  the  interval  we  do  not  speak :  it  is  not  tLA     * 
dnmiatist  that  M.Victor  Hugo  will  be  rcmcmbci'ed  by  jiosf^'O" 
rity ;  but  these  Ukewise  are  inferior,  and  ^^ery  inferior,  to  U%^^ 
predecessors. 

Not  that  the  Vow  Ini^rieurea  do  not  contain  beauty,  ctt*^ 
even  great  beauty:  it  could  not  be  othenvisc,  Wliatevcr  lit^^ 
rary  reaction  m^y  in  that  spirit  of  ( /         '         *  '  '  ^^^ 

at  the  present  u,  milking  its  way  i  -^ 

Victor  Hugo  has  been,  and  still  is  a  powerful  poet.  '^^^ 
find  passages  in  this  volume,  as  in  all  hisotlH  *  •*  -r?r 
lyric  inspiration  ;  of  tliis  we  shoidtl  desire  no  t         ^  - " 

the  Ode  ^  FArc  de  TViomphe,    We  find,  whenever  he 
down  by  the  fi     '     '         "         '  V 

father  of  four  n 
simple  touches,  for  which  all  mothers  love  Victor  Hug^?^— ^**^ 
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witness  the  pretty  verses^  h  des  oiseaux  envol^a.    But,  in  ge- 
neral, we  find  weariness,  negligence,  we  could  almost  say 
iabt-heartedness.    No  more  of  the  elasticity  of  youth ;  no 
more  of  that  enthusiastic  audacity — so  becoming  to  the  poet, 
so  nearly  allied  to  &ith, — ^which  undertakes  to  create  its  own 
audience,  and  admits  not  a  doubt  of  success.     Now  one 
might  fancy  that  he  sang  as  a  duty :  one  might  say  that  he 
merely  filled  a  poetic  mission, — ^without  relying  upon  an  au- 
dience, without  regard  to  the  results.  At  his  outset  he  hoped 
to  invent  creeds,  now  he  is  content  with  bearing  witness  to 
them.    These  are  things  that  cannot  be  proved,  but  are  felt ; 
^ttid  we  believe  that  every  attentive  reader  will  feel  them  with 
^  as  he  closes  the  present  volume.    That  unity  at  which  M. 
^ctor  Hugo  aimed  in  his  Fetdlles  d^AutonnCy  and  in  his  OH- 
^f^nleSy  is  here  evidently  wanting.     It  would  be  impossible 
to  sum  up  its  purport  in  a  single  word.    We  do  not  say  tliis 
^  pointing  out  a  positive  fault  in  a  collection  of  poems,  but 
^^  pTOof  of  the  disproportion  existing  between  the  conception 
*^cl  the  execution ;  for  Les  Voix  Int&ieures,  as  M.  Victor 
Rugo  himself  tells  us,  is  not  a  collection  of  poems,  but  a 
oook,  **  continuing  the  thought  deposited  in  former  produc- 
tions.'' 

The  inequality  in  artistic  merit,  not  merely  between  the 
several  compositions  contained  in  the  volume,  but  between 
the  parts  of  many  a  single  composition,  is  more  striking  in 
the  Voix  IntM.eure8  than  in  its  predecessors.  Inspirations, 
^Gaerring  in  any  respect  to  be  termed  original,  are  here  few, — 
too  few.  Those  which  have  always  possessed  the  poet^s  soul 
have  given  birth  to  some  fine  bursts  of  poetry ;  but  to  none 
that  surpass,  or  even  equal  their  earlier  fruit  in  the  Autumnal 
leaves  and  his  other  volumes.  In  the  one  now  before  us, 
there  is  much  that  is  merely  an  echo  of  the  past ;  and  as  in 
^veiy  echo,  something  stifled,  something  sad:  it  might  be 
t^^Tned  a  voice  in  the  tomb.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Ode 
^  ^lymjAo  of  the  Voix  IniMeures,  with  that  entitled  Dedain, 
^^d  addressed  to  Lord  Byron,  of  the  Feuilles  d^Autonne ;  com- 
P*^c  Avril  to  the  Pluie  d^Ete,  or  any  other  of  the  same  kind 
^'^  the  Odes  and  Balades.  The  thought  is  essentially  the 
^^e,  appearing  under  various  circumstances ;  there  is  much 
^*^ogy  between  the  two  studies  of  the  landscape  painter; 
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but  do  we  find  in  the  latter  the  same  energy  of  expreaaion, 
the  same  freshness  of  colouring,  that  the  former  exhttuts? 
Even  there  where  Victor  Hugo  is  always  fine^  always  a  nuuh 
ter-spirit,  in  his  infantine  toyings  and  his  appeals  to  chaiity^ 
who  but  must  prefer  to  his  Vaia  Int4rieureSy  No.  xx.^  '^See 
where  the  children  in  a  circle  siV'  &c. ;  or  even  to  his  xxii^ 
^^To  birds  that  have  flown  away/' — simple  and  childlike  as 
it  is, — his  Feuiiles  d^Auianne,  No.  xv.,  '^  Oh  trouble  not  the 
children  there/'  &c.,  and  yet  mxxe  the  five  admirable  con- 
cluding stanzas  of  xix.^  ^^The  child  appears*?"  and  that  fine 
chaunt,  ^^  God  ever  is  nigh  "  ?  How  can  it  choose  but  tadtj 
despite  its  indisputable  merit,  before  the  recollection  of  those 
Autumnal  Leaves,  of  which  so  many  passages  will  long  sur- 
vive, ^For  the  Poor/'  and  ^The  Universal  Prayer";  **Thc 
Prayer  for  alL"! 

But  lest  oiu"  readers  should  complain  that  we  speak  to  them 
rather  of  old  and  well-known  matters  than  of  the  volume  which 
we  announce,  we  must  extract  some  portion  of  that  beautiful 
piece  of  poetry,  ^'  God  ever  is  nigh  5"  which,  with  the  xxii., 


*  Wc  cuinot  deny  onrselvet  the  pleasure  of  here  recaUing  four  of  those  pure  ind 
affecting  stanzas ;  all  mothers  will  feel  obliged  to  ns :— 
Thou,  habe,  that  nt  the  dawn, 

*  *  *  > 

In  whose  soft  eyes  such  stores  of  sweetness  rest, 

Whose  tiny  hands,  so  joyous  and  so  blest, 

With  wrong  are  yet  unspeck*d ; 
MTiosc  infant  steps  our  mire  has  ne'er  defiled ! 
Sacred  thine  angel  head,  thou  fair-hair'd  child, 

With  golden  halo  deck'd ! 

Our  dove  from  th'  ark  art  thou,  herald  of  God ! 
Tender  and  pure  thy  feet  on  earth  ne'er  trod, 

Thy  wings  arc  aznre-hued  ; 
Thou  look'st,  uncomprehending,  at  the  world ; 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

How  beautiful  the  child,  with  his  sweet  smile. 
His  eager  voice,  hb  trust,  unfearing  guile. 

His  tears,  dried  as  they  fall. 
His  looks,  where  wonder  and  delight  are  rife, 
Still  offering  his  nascent  soul  to  life. 

His  kissing  lips  to  all ! 

Si^  ^x>rd !  spare  me,  and  all  I  love, 

.  kindred,  cren  foes  who  move 
umph  wild, 

^  of  flowers, 
••wore  bowers, 
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afanott  the  wfacde  of  the  xxix.  fx>  Eugene  H.^  and  great  parto 
the  iv«  to  die  Triumphal  Arch,  compriises  pretty  nearly  all 
that  is  seally  fine  in  Les  Vow  IntSrieures.  It  is  a  lay  of  con- 
aolatipn  for  the  poor,  a  hymn  to  God  and  to  Charity,  who 
watch  over  poverty;  an  affecting  supplication  to  men,  that 
they  would  by  charity  seek  aflSnity  with  God. 

When  sammer  comes*  the  poor  adore  I 
Fire's  aeason  of  tupremacy^ 

Th'  air  mild,  dawn  freeh,  and  smber'd  o'er ; 
Sammer  'a  the  gaze  of  God's  own  eye. 

The  summer  night,  so  deep  and  bine. 
Blends  with  the  day,  clear,  limpid,  fair ; 

Golden  the  ere,  the  com  field's  hae. 
And  songs  ring  blithely  in  the  air. 

•  •  ♦  • 
Then  every  shadow  seems  to  say, 

'  Come,  traveller,  here  rest  and  dream ! 

'  The  morning  smiles  more  brightly  gay, 
'  And  kisses  dimple  in  the  stream/ 

#  •  •  • 
Then  should  the  orphan,  child  of  tears. 

Motherless,  roofless,  wake  to  prayer. 

In  whispering  summons, '  Come,'  he  hears, 
«  Beneath  my  vault  of  azure  fair. 

'  Palace  and  hut  are  equal  quite, 
'  Beneath  my  splendid  sapphire  dome ; 

*  Come  'neath  my  sky,  that  teems  with  light ; 
'  Come  'neath  my  sky,  the  zephyrs'  home. 

'  To  me  thy  parents  both  were  known, 
'  Amidst  their  joys,  amidst  their  woes  ; 

'  Life  was  for  them  with  evils  strown, 
'  But  still  my  breast  with  kindness  glows. 

'  That  ample  bosom  was  their  tomb ; 
'  I  form'd  the  turf,  their  cov'ring  now ; 

'  Great  Nature's  self  am  I ;  then  come  I 
'  The  grandam  I,  mine  offspring  thou. 

'  Roses  and  golden  fruits  are  mine ; 
«  With  them  I'll  fill  thy  little  arms  ; 

•  Telling  them  pretty  tales,  till  thine 

'  Is  pleasure  with  her  thousand  charms. 

'  For  could  I  but  behold  thee  smile, 
'  Fair  child,  o'crwhelm'd  by  sorrow's  wave ; 

'  I'd  whisper  the  glad  news  ere  while 
'  To  thy  poor  mother  in  her  grave.' 
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Then  the  comforted  child  glides  along  the  suniiy.b 
bounds  into  the  woods^  and  everything  smiles  upon  him,* 
trees,  the  grass,  the  stream  in  which  he  sees  his  own  ii 
the  birds. warbling  above  his  path,  and  the  stars  that  ligl 
slumbers.    And  the  poet,  sharing  his  delight,  says, 

In  my  night  watcliing  I  Lave  thought. 
That  Nature,  holy  as  she  's  strong, 

Dcsign'd  the  treasures  she  then  brought 
For  those  who  weep  all  winter  long. 

But  alas !  July  is  gone ;  the  summer  is  gone :  next  o 
October,  then  winter.  Winter  is  the  sleep  of  God,  the  i 
less  tree,  the  rayless  sky ;  and  the  poor  weep. 

Sudden  an  angel  at  his  door 
Appears,  and  smiling,  says,  "T  is  I. 
*  •  •  # 

'  Soft  Charity  am  I,  the  friend 
'  Who  wakes  before  the  dawn  of  day, 

'  While  nature  sleeps  mine  aid  to  lend, 
'  And  God's  own  summons  to  obey. 

'  Widow  of  summer,  bright  that  glo^s, 
'  And  daughter  of  confiding  prayer, 

'  With  hands  that  readily  unclose, 
'  Am  I,  who  to  each  hut  repair. 

'  I  haste,  the  season  is  severe  ; 
'  I  haste,  sharp  cold  the  poor  roan  wrings ; 

'  I  haste ;  the  foliage,  thin  and  scar, 
'  No  shade  upon  the  cottage  flings.' 

Oh  form,  august  in  modesty. 
In  whom  the  Lord  to  earth  has  lent 

All  angels  boast  most  heavenly, 
With  woman's  utmost  softness  blent ! 

Graceful  she  bends  with  tender  care 
0*er  Age's  bed,  forlorn  and  low  ; 

Nought  else  can  earth  display  so  fair. 
Nought  greater  Heav'n  itself  can  show  : 

Or  when  she  shiv'ring  infants  folds 
To  her  warm  he^rt,  to  share  its  heat ; 

Whilst  in  her  beauteous  hands  she  holds. 
With  pitying  love,  their  naked  feet 

Ailcr  a  few  more  stanzas,  the  poet,  turning  from  the  p 
to  the  rich,  puts  these  beautiful  lines  into  Charity's  mootti 
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*  Oh,  roost  unhappy  he  who  sings 
'  A  song  of  joy,  perhaps  impure. 

'  Whilst  the  unpitying  north-wind  wrlnga 
'  Some  helpless  child  beside  his  door  I 

*  Oh  melancholyj  killing  sight ! 

*  To  sec,  in  splendid  festal  hall. 

'  A  mighty  fire's  warm  qtitvering  light 
'  Upon  a  lavish  banquet  fall  \ 

*  And,  whilst  the  orgies,  hoarse  with  wine, 
'  Revel  in  mirth  and  laughter  red, 

*  Scarce  o'er  the  Saviour's  limbs  divine 
'  To  see  a  iatter'd  linen  spread  I 

*  Give  me,  that  I  in  turn  may  give  ! 

*  I  *ve  unfledged  nestlings  in  my  nest : 

'  Ye  wicked  give,  and  pardon'd  live  : 
'  Oh,  give,  ye  virtuous,  and  be  blest  I 
'  Happy,  whom  I  with  zeal  inflame  I 

*  Alma  given  are  a  loan  to  God  ; 

*  Alms  given  perfume  both  soul  and  fnune, 
'  And  cheer  till  laid  beneath  the  sod/ 
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The  treasure  wherein  joys  abound, 
A  group  of  babes  for  us  who  pray ! 

Of  babes  that  we  had  weeping  found, 
And  left  with  faces  blithe  and  gay% 

We  have  extracted  largely,  but  we  hope  not  !io  largely  as 
to  weary  our  readers.  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  poetr}^^ 
that  long  passages  must  be  quoted,  or  none  at  alL  No  iao- 
lateU  stanza  is  particulai-ly  striking,  but  the  whole  apj^ears  to 
us  enchanting.  So  sweetly  does  the  spirit  of  charity  murmur 
tlirough  it,  that  as  we  read  on  we  feel  in  the  soul  a  some- 
thing analagous  to  the  physical  impression  produced  by  the 
purling  sound  of  an  unseen  brook  which,  without  fixing  our 

,  attention,  inchnes  us  to  reverie  and  lulls  us  to  sleep.     One 

deficiency  we  have  to  regret  in  this  poem,  as  in  all 

I  Twith  which  a  Christian  thought  has  inspired  M.  Victor 

Hugo ;  it  is,  that  in  his  appeals  to  the  rich,  in  behalf  of  corporal 

wants,  no  appeal  in  behalf  of  mental  wants  ever  mingles.    Why 

is  his  muse  never  the  patroness  of  the  education  of  poor  cbil- 

idren?  Why  do66  he  never  give  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
picture  of  charity,  by  introducing  this  second  office,  not  less 
h4>ljr  and  more  important  than  the  first  ?  When  Bartolini^ 
the  gn^t  Florentine  sculptor  of  our  days,  conceived  his  statue 

■      TOIU  T1«^K^  XII«  2  B 
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of  Charity,  giving  the  breast  to  one  child^  and  with  her  fingtr 
teaching  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  a  second,  did  he  not 
produce  a  more  splendid  and  complete  poem  ? 

Wc  would  gladly  extract  some  passages  (rom  the  xxiL 
"To  birds  that  have  flown  away,"  or  some  of  the  recollec- 
tions of  childhood  from  the  xxLx.  "to  Eugene  H.;**  but  mu^st 
forbear,  for  we  have  still  much  to  say.  We  cannot  however 
refmin  from  giving  a  pretty  little  piece  in  two  stanzas  r  it  u 
n  sweet  thought  of  hope^  born  betwixt  a  flower  and  a  torab| 
Christian  in  its  conception,  yet  recalling  Saadi  and  the  Emt 
by  the  perfume  it  breathes.     Here  it  is: 

The  tomb  to  the  blushing  rose  thus  &ajd ; 

'  Of  the  tears  upon  thee  by  the  Momiug  shetl, 

'  What  makest  thou.  Flower  of  Love  V 
The  rose  in  her  turn  thus  question 'd  the  tomb  j 
'  What  niakest  thou  in  thy  gulph  of  gloom 

'  Of  all  thou  devour'st  fVora  above?' 

Said  the  rose  to  the  tomb ;  *  From  those  precious  U^nn 
'  A  scent,  that  of  amber  and  honey  appears, 

'  I  breathe  out  mid  the  darktiesa  of  night.* 
And  the  tomb  replied  to  the  ro«e  ;  *  Plaintive  fiowV, 
'  Of  every  soul  that  I  seem  to  devour 

*  I  make  a  blest  angel  of  light/ 

The  graceful  beauty  of  this  short  poem  enhances  our 
sense  of  a  fault  into  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  too  often  fkUs, 
and  which,  in  the  present  collection,  weakens  the  eifect  even 
of  those  compositions  which  he  appears  to  have  deemed  the 
most  important^  and  as  such  to  have  most  carefully  biboured : 
it  is  the  fault  of  saying  everything,  of  saying  too  much:  ami 
this  whether  he  meditates,  or  whether  he  depicts.  Give  him 
a  nook  of  a  garden  or  a  wing  of  an  old  castle,  and  he  will  t^Il 
you,  of  the  first,  every  flower,  one  by  one,  the  trees,  the  rillut 
the  pebbles ;  of  the  second,  the  roof,  the  portico,  the  pediments, 
the  door,  the  architraves,  the  caryatides ;  what  more  ?  The 
moss,  the  hy,  the  lichen,  the  bird  building  its  nest,  the  spider 
spreading  its  web  there.  Give  him  a  tliought ;  he  will  take 
and  retake,  turn  and  re-tum  it,  view  it  imder  every  aspect, 
from  above,  from  below,  separate  it  into  its  elements,  until  he 
has  so  thorougWy  exhausted  it,  that  no  one  can  aay,  *  You 
a  part  of  that  thought  in  obscurity.*  He  expIore% 
«9  be  isolates^  he  anatomizes.    He  leares  his  m\h 
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Ject,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  compariBon,  like  a  house  after 
A  tearcli-warraiit* 

Thii  is  connected  with  a  tendency  of  which  we  shall  speak 

aad  by ;  but  to  consider  it,  for  the  moment,  solely  in  re- 

►n  to  art,  such  a  course  is,  in  two  ways,  seriously  incon- 

In  the  first  place,  it  leaves  the  reader  nothing  to  do, 

Xm  cfery  powerful  poetic  impression  the  vague  claims  a  full 

q^Wter ;  and  this  vaffuCj  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 

tfmc  obfcure^  is  the  sours  own  field,  its  milky  way  towards  the 

umimite,  where  it  builds  the  arch  of  the  bridge  that  should 

tend  to  God.    Now,  to  our  mind,  the  great  secret,  the  great 

poiweg  of  poetiy  lies  in  the  verj^  act  of  placing  the  soul  in 

presence  of  this  >iigue,  of  this  infinite  field — by  giving  it  wings 

to  soar  thither.  Written  poetiy,  like  music  performed,  should 

^j  in  some  sort,  a  prelude  to  other  poetry,  which  the  excited 

•oul  of  the  reader  composes  silently  within  itself.     In  other 

^'ords,  that  will  ever  be,  to  our  mind,  the  best  poetry  which 

f*?aders  the  reader  most  poetical ;  as  the  best  education  wilt 

^^r  be,  not  that  which  teaches  most,  but  that  which  imparts 

^e  greatest  capacity  for  thought* 

M,  Victor  Hugo's  course  does  not  correspond  with  these 
^^^H-s.  By  his  minute  analytic  labour  he  suppresses  the 
l^'^gxie,  the  infinite,  even  the  very  desire  for  them ;  he  kills  the 
•^pir^ssion  by  a  surfeit ;  by  dint  of  defining  and  materializing, 
^^  Confines ;  he  leaves  the  reader's  facidties  torpid,  inactive, 
P«s«ive.  Nor  is  this  all ;  in  the  second  place,  it  often  hap- 
P^«te  that  In  striving  to  exhaust  an  idea  he  spoils  it :  he  di- 
^ctta  our  attention  from  the  whole  to  the  partsj  and  weakens, 
V  »Tiultiplying,his  efiects.  Let  us  take  fur  instance  the  great 
"^oic  ode  of  the  present  volume,  that  addressed  to  the  Tri- 
"^phal  Arch.  Tlie  fundamental  idea  of  the  poem  is,  that 
"*i^  monument  requires  the  consecration  of  time  to  render  it 
**^y  poetic- 

Tliou  want'st  a  darkling  mass  upon  thy  head 
Of  years*  in  mm  and  confusion  spread 
Amidst  the  breaches  of  thy  brow* 

Tho^  wont'st  the  wrLiikle>  glory  of  old  age ; 
The  past,  where  centaries  stamp  their  pilgrimage ; 
CapitaU  broken,  o'er  which  grass  waves  high ; 
Thou  want^st  benealh  thy  vault,  dear  to  our  prJde, 
The  mystic  sounds  mid  silence  that  abide. 
The  whiip'riogs  hoarse  of  wUder'd  mexaoryt 
2  a2 
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We  may  ask,  ere  we  proceed^  whether  the  bold  expresabo 
of  the  idea  in  the  opening  lines,  here  quoted,  would  not  be 
finer  and  more  impressive  if  standbig  thus  alone,  than  re- 
peated, as  it  is,  through  six  stanzas  ?  for  there  are  five  more 
stanzas  similar  in  all  their  applieations.  The  poet  next  paiatB 
Paris  as  it  is — Paris  noisy,  grumbling,  in  ceaseless  a^talioDt 
building,  demolishing;  twisting  in  its  mighty  furnace  Intra, 
systems,  creeds,  morals,  men  and  things;  then,  suddentj) 
Paris  dead,  Paris  deserted,  Paris  dust;  the  arch  standing) 
sublime  with  coneentrat^^d  recollections,  reigning  over  «ali* 
tudc,  revealing  a  whole  history  (twenty  years  of  battles  and 
Napoleon,)  to  the  pilgrim  from  afar,  who  prostrates  himself  us 
he  interrrogates  the  lonely  monument*  We  have  here  grcJit 
and  original  beauties. 

When  of  the  steeples,  roofs  and  tortuoas  liive«. 
Domes,  potticosi  pilasters,  all  that  forms 

This  town,  where  tumult  stiU  with  tumult  slriveis 
Tlncket-like  lab  rinth,  where  existence  swanna^ 

Sole  remnant  left  upon  the  desert  plain. 
Sole  monument  of  fall'n  supremacy^ 

Shall  two  old  granite  towers  of  Charlemagne 
And  the  brass  pillar  of  Napoleon  be : 

Thou  the  sublime  triangle  shalt  complete  : 
For  faith  let  granite  stand  ;  for  glory,  brass ; 

Thou^  for  the  door  opening  tow'rd  heavenly  seat* 
Proclaimings  'He  must  climb  who  hero  would  pass/ 

lliou  shalt  salute  yon  churchy  already  old ; 
This  column  proud,  more  honoured  day  by  day ; 

Standing  perchance  or  prostrate^  as  unroird 
Some  perished  Tttan*d  giaot  trumpet  lay. 

And  o'er  the  double  ruins  thrown  so  near 
By  fate,  each  rising  sun  shall  radiant  show 

Two  conquVing  emblems  that  alike  appear; 
A  sword  the  one,  a  cross  the  other  know  ! 

On  ye  a  thousand  years  of  France  shall  weigh ; 
A  reign  the  column  hymns,  by  Fate's  design 

Cut  short ;  thou  shalt  conclude  th*  incipient  layi 
Her  cry  be  Austerlit£  ;  Champnubcrt  thine. 

Who  could  not  gladly  cry  to  the  poet  j  *  Hold  there !  all 

is  said 5  leave  us  to  meditate;  allow  us  to  sing  in  out  turn 

within  our  o\^ti  souls ;  you  have  given  us  a  grand  idea  i  kill  it 

I  the  scalpel  of  analysis  ? '    But  M*  Vktor  Hugo 


pauses  not.  He  retreads  his  course;  he  begins  anew;  he 
takes  his  idea  to  pieces :  he  turns  time  into  a  workman,  dig- 
pi%  setting  8tx>ne8,  pulling  do^Ti ;  he  describes  Ids  opera- 
tioii«  day  by  day ;  to-day  he  will  *  hide  little  birds  in  the 
mouths  of  the  statues ;'  to-morrow  he  will  ^  cover  up  to  the 
futvel  with  foliage  a  Venus,  which  now  stands  naked  under  a 
beautiful  heraldic  portico ;'  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  will 
^  Bomething  else :  and  amidst  this  laboriously  minute  in- 
*P^on,  we  meet  with  languid,  colourless  stanzas,  prosaic  as 
^e  >»ater  of  a  gutter  after  a  splendid  storm  ;  such  stanzas  as 
^  following : 

Tw  Time  who  farrows  wriaklea  deep 
In  coigne  stone,  indigent  and  dumb ; 
Who  marble  cdgcs^  sharp  and  steep. 
Blunts  with  hia  intellectual  thumb. 
The  work  more  perfect  still  tu  make^ 
Tis  he  who  twines  a  living  snake 
Around  some  granite  hydra's  breast : 
The  Gothic  roof,  methinksj  laughs  loud. 
When  from  its  friezej  antique  and  proud. 
Time  rends  a  stone,  to  place  a  nest, 

**his  may  be  called  caressing  an  idea ;  but  there  are  ca- 
'^^^s  that  deflowerj  and  these,  we  speak  it  with  regret,  arc 
^  the  number.  These  faults  are  repeated,  redoubled,  so  to 
>  upon  themselves.    What  befalls  the  ode,  befalls  the  stanza 

e\rise :  the  fire  of  the  poet  dies  away,  he  sinks  with  fatigue ; 
***^*^ionally  he  destroys  the  whole  effect  of  a  passage  by  some 
•<^Coadaiy  detail  in  tlie  last  line.     As,  for  instance^ 

ITic  regiment*  that  serpent  of  the  fight, 

Dragging  on  thousand  feet  his  scales  so  bright^ 

Coils  ftiriously  the  castle's  foot  around ; 

Or  formidably  tranquil,  calm  and  slow. 

Along  stone  ramparts  through  the  town  will  go 

With  noisy  front,  where  twenty  drums  aye  sound. 

Sometimes  he  falls  asleep  in  insignificant  or  iimntelUgible 
*^^Uuas,  such  as  the  following : 

The  mournful  denizens  of  marshes  green. 
Where  over  clods  amidst  tall  grass  unseen 
The  lizard  scarce  is  heard  to  crawl ; 
Where  beauteous  birds  of  copper  red,  by  shade 
And  ft'jnshine  speckled,  fly  oVr  trees,  down  weighed 
^  crimson  IJruit^  cumb'nDj^h^wall. 
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Another  class  of  faults  belongs  half  to  what  may  be  icnrn 
the  stage-eftect  mania,  half  to  a  false  view  of  art ;  or  ratheijr 
to  speak  more  correctly,  to  a  view,  just  in  itself »  but  so  exag- 
gerated as  to  become  false.  The  idea  put  forth  by  M.  Victor 
Hugo  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  to  wit,  *<  Thai 
'^  in  every  thing  there  is  a  little  of  every  thing,  and  therefore 
**that  the  poetic  element  exists  in  every  object  whatever  il 
"  be,"  often  leads  him  either  into  a  forced  combination  of  two 
very  distant  objects,  of  which  he  takes  the  one  for  the  image, 
the  other  for  the  idea,  and  makes  their  distance  the  more 
striking  by  his  habit  of  minute  detail  j  or  else  betrays  him  into 
a  codling  upon  his  readers  to  behold  with  him  a  rich  source 
of  poetic  emotion,  a  profound  lesson,  in  things  that  really  con- 
tain neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  As  examples  of  this  we 
may  cite  the  Voix  Int&ieures^XJdL  *^The  Past,"  and  xv,  **  The 
Cow,"  In  the  first  we  have  a  great  castle  of  the  times  of  L#ouis 
XIIL,  which  he  paints  as  forlorn,  dark,  desolate,  inhabited 
only  by  "  fair  stags  that  seem  the  hunters  to  regret,"  and  where 
in  the  recesses  of  the  wood  ^'  is  an  old  cave  that  fjmtns 
wearimsB ;"  and  yet,  says  the  poet,  a  king  and  a  duchc&s  oni 
walked  lovingly  in  this  wcjod,  beside  this  castle. 

Oh  vanishM  times  !     Splendours  eclipsed  for  aye  ! 
Oh  suns,  behind  th'  horizon  that  have  set ! 

In  the  second  we  have  a  large  and  handsome  red  cow,  with 
white  spots,  and  a  group  of  children  nestled  undemeatli  her 
udder  milking  her  \ — all  teclmieally  and  somewhat  baldly*  de- 
scribed— whilst  the  cow  looks  absently  elsewhere.  And  this 
cow  is  naturc^ — the  universal  mother ;  these  chUdren  are  the 
philosophers  and  poets;  the  absent  look  means  that  nature  is 
meditating  upon  God !  Now,  this  image,  wliich  presented  in 
one  stroke  might  be  really  just  and  poetical,  seems  much  in 
danger  of  degrading  the  idea,  and  of  provoking  a  smile  ntthcr 
than  admiration  when  shown  to  us  thus  circumstantially,  tlius 
anatomized;  when,  tu  say  nothing  of  the  homeliness  of  tlic 
operation,  these  eliililrcu  have  been  individuulized  to  us  by 
the  inf  »'  'eir  **  teetli  are  of  marble,"  their  "  hair 

bf'^^  ill,"  and  their  clothes  ♦*  blacker  thaii 
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old  wall  smeared  %Tith  charcoal  ;**  when  the  cow  is  tlius 
ecitically  described  as  hanng  red  hair  with  white  spots ! 
We  must  add,  (for  the  praises  that  u*e  have  bestowed  with 
cordial  pleasure  upon  whatever  appeared  to  deserve  well,  enti- 
tle us  to  speak  out  without  incurring  a  suspicion  of  malevo- 
lence,) that  we  find  in  this  volume  too  manjr  pieces,  even 
whole  poems,  written  with  a  degree  of  negligence,  which  is,  in 
our  eyes,  a  positive  insult  to  the  reader.  We  do  not  speak  of 
the  language,  but  of  the  poetic  expression,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  appreciation  in  all  countries.  We  do  not  belong  to  that 
school  of  critics  who  would  have  poetry  always  walk  on  stilts  5 
but  what  can  we  say  to  stanzas  such  as  the  foUo^ving,  in  the 
ode  upon  the  death  of  Charles  X*  ? 

Oh  kings!     Oh  mangled  families  I 
Sudden  o'erlhrow  ofnncicnt  majesties! 
Caliunitiei  in  ambuscade 
Mid  turnings  of  prosperity  thus  laid  i 

Or  these  others  from  xxiv,  "  Upon  the  Sca,^' 

Ye  sailors  unwise  \ 
The  stormy  gales 
Rend  up  your  sails* 
Of  boar  lusks  m  gutse ; 
Add  each  star  Heaven  veils. 
One  strives  with  the  breeze. 
One  toils  at  the  pump. 
While  the  wind  of  the  seas 
Whistles  loud  in  his  trumpt 

For  thy  ficrj-  boast 
Does  the  st  cere  man  sigh» 
When  by  surges  toas'd ; 
Chandelier  on  the  coast 
By  God's  self  set  high  ! 
Thy  red  glare  by  degrees 
Foggy  vapours  stump*, 
\\Tiile  the  wind  of  the  seas 
Whistles  loud  in  his  trump  I 

Except  the  pieces  already  named,  and  perhaps  two  others, 
3txvii.,  *^  After  reading  Dante/'  of  which  the  idea  is  good,  and 
rriL/^An  evening  at  Sea;"  the  Voia?  Intdrimrea  oSqv  nothing 


•  Thii  iB0li|ihiiir»  firom  crayon-painting  or  chslk-drawing,  is  tnuiilated  ItttriUy, 
m  k  §rwmt  mtioti^,  is  the  French  linep  and  surely  the  poet  was  hard  driven  fur 
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striking.    The  death  of  Charles  X.  has  not  inspired  the  ]; 

which  appears  to  us  natural  enough ;  tlie  few  lines  coosecral 
to  that  monarch,  when  setting  foi-th  for  exile,  in  the  Ode 
Lajeime  France,  printed  in  1830,  were  far  better  j  there, 
deed, the  contrast  afforded  something  actually  poetic;  the 
cond  subject  furnishes  nothing  that  does  not  belong  to  ev 
man's  death.  The  rest  of  the  poems  are  nearly  insigiiific-i 
some  of  them,  fiuch  as  xxv^ii.,  Petisar  dudar  (to  think  to  doul 
have  analogous  and  infinitely  superior  predecessors  in  fo] 
volumes. 

But  there  is  still  something  more ;  there  is  a  sense  of 
appointment  which^  to  us,  did  not  originate  in  the  pres< 
volume,  but  which  this  volume  has  irrevocably  cuuiinncd, 
are  disposed,  we  seek  not  to  deny  it,  to  demand  much,  e&j 
ciaUy  in  times  like  ours,  from  those  men  who  approach 
sacred  shrine  of  poesy.     If  the  importance  of  the  poet's 
sion  is  to  be  estimated  relatively  to  the  moral  wants  of 
generation  for  which  he  sings,  assuredly  it  never  was  mi 
important  than  now*     In  the  existing  struggle  between  t 
principles,  in  which  idl  Eiu*ope  is  more  or  less  involved, 
object  even  of  art  should  be  to  impel  men  to^  ards  the  one 
the  other,  to  breathe  into  them  the  -virtues  and  the  enUn 
asm  indispensably  requisite  to  enable  them  to  triumph  wii 
nut  guilt*     In  the  evident  exhaustion  of  European  poctiy 
literature,  amidst  the  scepticism  thus  generated  in  all  mini 
the  object  should  be  to  remake  a  poetry  for  men,  to 
believers  for  the  poet.     But  whatever  be  the  case  with  w 
to  these  our  general  expectations,  we  need  not  seek  in  thcfli 
justification  of  our  demands  upon  M,  Victor  Hugot  wco^ 
our  right  against  hini  to  himself.     He  is  not  to  be  judged 
a  sentimental  poet,  or  as  a  descriptive  poet,  or  as  a 
poet.     He  belongs  to  no  one  class,  because  he  belongs  to 
He  mil  be  a  poety  and  under  the  title  poet  he  comprehcni 
all  that  others  divide.     He  understands  the  poet's  mission 
its  amplest  extent,  refusing  no  responsibihty.    For  him,  as  to 
us,  creation  in  its  fulness  is  the  i>oet*s  domain.     For  hijn^ 
for  us,  it  is  not  only  the  poet's  right,  but  his  duty,  to  tou( 
upon  pohtics,  upon  society,  upon  religion  ;  the  poet  must 
at  once  an  educator,  a  priest  and  a  prophet.     He  »id  it 
the  firsts  he  says  it  figain  now^  in  the  preface  to  his  Fair /^ 
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%res ;  ^^  If  man  have  his  voiccj  if  nature  ha\"e  hers,  evenia 

ve  tlielrs  likewise.    The  atithor  has  always  held  the  mis- 

m  of  the  poet  to  be  the  blending  of  this  triple  language 

to  one  group  of  lays,^'    We  must  therefore  judge  our  au« 

'  in  reference  to  the  starting-post  and  the  goal  that  he  has 

led  himself. 
[.Victor  Hugo,  finding  himselfat  his  poetical  outset  placed 
resence  of  the  struggle,  of  the  void  just  mentioned,  and 
Sch  have  since  been  constantly  increasing,  addressed  him- 
Belf  to  seek  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  till  up  the  voitl,  to 
eppease  the  strife.  Every  step  he  has  taken  has  been  a  step 
of  research ;  and  for  this  reason  each  of  his  hooks  can,  as  we 

tsaid,  be  chai'acterized  by  a  single  word.  His  lirst  col- 
in.  Odes  eiBalades^  (1818 — 26),  implied  ^^  Monarchy  and 
olicism/'  In  his  preface  he  declared  that  "the  History 
**  of  mankind  presents  us  with  poetry  only  when  appi*eciated 
**fi:t)m  the  height  of  monarchical  ideas  and  of  religious  creeds  j;*^ 
and  accordingly  he  wrought  with  ardour,  enthusiasm  and  bold- 
ness, like  a  man  full  of  faith,  and  contident  in  what  he  was 
doing.  In  his  second  volume,  Les  Orientaleg,  (1828 — 29), 
faith  was  already  wanting.  He  no  longer  felt  the  solution  to  be 

E'-'*  Mible.  The  age  continued  stiU  to  advance,  but  not  in  the 
tion  that  he  had  assigned  to  the  human  intellect,  Trem- 
J  for  the  edifice,  which  he  had  in  his  mind's  eye  seen  re- 
ibuUt,  and  for  the  destiny  of  the  art  which  he  had  sought  to 
^Biect  'With  that  edifice,  and  feeUng  himself  exclusively  or 
^Hnly  a  poet,  he  hastened  to  sever  the  latter  from  the  former, 
PH  now  isolated  art;  he  affirmed  that  genius  has  his  own 
ODJect,  his  own  law,  owing  fealty  to  himself  alone.  In  his 
preface  we  find  these  strange  words :  "  The  poet  must  go 
I  *'  where  he  will,  doing  what  he  will — that  is  his  law.  Let 
I  behcve  in  God  or  in  Gods,  in  Pluto  or  in  Satan,  in  Ca- 
lia,  in  Morgana,  or  in  nothing.  Be  he  of  the  North  or 
South,  of  the  East  or  of  the  West ;  be  he  ancient  or 
^tis  well !  The  poet  is  free,^*  And  relying  upon 
grounds  he  ^Tought  boldly.  His  motto  was,  "Art  for 
's  sake  1 
o  years  later,  in  1831,  when  his  Autumnal  Leaves  ap- 
his faintness  of  heart  had  increased.  His  first  thesis 
aa  now  entirely  abandoned  ^  the  second  remained,  but  was 
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a&scrted  with  less  boldness^  with  less  satjsfaction ;  the  poet 
was  sad.  The  void  that  he  had  aspired  to  611  up  for  ihe 
general  advantage  tlircatened  to  swaUow  himself.  He  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from^  or  to  lull^  his  sense  of  danger,  by 
flinging  himself  headlong  into  the  arms  of  Nature  and  of 
God ;  and  to  this  eftbrt  he  is  indebted  for  his  best — probably 
Itis  last — inspiration.  But  this  effort  could  not  be  continuous ; 
of  which  we  have  the  proof  in  Lea  Chnnh  du  Crepuscule, 
(1835).  We  here  find  a  remarkable  oscilktion.  On  the  one 
handj  for  him  the  heavens  themselves  wen  growing  dark, 
God  paled  before  his  doubt-tortured*  soid :  on  the  other,  the 
world  and  its  riddle  still  rose  up  before  liim^  alluring  him  by 
the  singular  and  prophetic  spectacle  which  was  daily  marc 
and  more  developed  to  his  eyes.  He  beheld  strange  gleam* 
on  the  eastern  horizon  ;  he  heard  the  multitude  calling  ujiod 
the  poets  to  explain  what  this  might  be — and  in  the  name  of 
the  poets  he  replied :  {La  Prilude) — 

TruCj  WG  perceive  a  distant^  mystic  Ught, 

•  •  •  • 

But  koowledge  have  not,  IT  those  distant  alciuiii 
Announce  the  daylight,  the  sun's  glowtng  beama  | 
For  darkling  hither  sent,  with  doubts  u(»prc55*d. 
What  wc  suppose  the  east  may  prove  the  west. 
Perchance  'tis  evening  that  we  take  for  morn  ; 
Perchance  that  sun,  toiv'rds  which  all  eyes  arc  bent, 

•  •  •  • 
U  set,  his  gloriout  light  for  ever  »pent ! 

Yet,  soul-chilling  as  is  this  answer,  the  poet  did  nat  de- 
spair. He  felt  the  necessity  of  clinging  to  the  futtare ;  h^ 
exclaimed,  *'  Perhaps  the  very  coming  instant  may  bring  i»* 
the  solution  of  the  problem  " 

Spirit  of  man !  some  moroents  patient  wait* 
Dark&eta  mxkti  th%  or  the  bright  sun  must  rise  I 

And  wc^  when  after  two  years  of  silence  wc  again  hc«rd 
tlie  voice  of  the  poet,  when  we  saw  this  book^  the  Inwar*! 
Voices^  announced^  for  an  instant  we  said  to  ourselves^  that  1'^^ 


Doubt  \  fata!  word,  in  cUar»» 
Written  on  alK  on  llpjlifntnj?,     :  .lir. 

Upon  ihc  a^tirc  S'  u,  iair, 

Clear  to  the  eye,  xool't  deiire. 

•  ♦  •  • 

This  is  our  geaerat  loalafilrw^-Chaiit  nxvtlL 
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WIS  perhaps  about  to  reveal  the  invoked  secret ;  that  it  was 
the  Toiee  of  conRcicnce  he  would  re-echo  to  us ;  and  that,  as 
«  reoovftted  man,  he  %vas  about  to  rush,  \rith  new  ener|^y, 
iipcrn  1  yet  vii^in  course.  IIoiJC  this  we  did  not;  but  our 
wish  made  us  believe  the  thing  possible* 

thb  firame  of  mind  did  we  take  up  the  volume,  and 
a  we  read  the  opening  lines ; 

Miglity  our  agc>  and  nobly  'tis  impeird. 

Thought  hiLstcDs  forward^  on  high  misBion  sent ; 
And  noise  of  toil,  with  human  lunguftge  sweird, 

la  with  creation'*  lacrcd  noises  blent, 

this  solemn  and  austere  opening  we  saw  grounds  for  hope, 

1  we  found  only  verses.     The  poet's  intellect  has  not 

sdvanoed  a  single  step.     If  he  has  plunged  into  his  own  soul^ 

he  has  there  found  nothing  but  scepticism  !  *     If  he  has 

•Wven  to  explore  his  own  thought,  he  has  recoiled,  exclaiming, 

Eehold  the  malady  of  aU  our  kind. 

What  is  assured  ?  Who  fades  i  Who  stays  behind  I 

What  Is  chimera,  what  reality  i 

When  comes  the  «ip1auatioa  from  the  sky  f 

*  »  •  • 

Children !  We  must  submit  and  wend  our  way  j 
Body  with  shadows,  mind  with  doubts  obscures  the  day. 

How  happens  this  ?  Why  this  deadly  cotirse,  the  more  sig- 
t,  because  common  to  so  many  living  intellects  ?  And 
Uce  the  professed  impotence  which  is  now  the  cry  of  al- 
22*'  ^  poets  ?  These  questions  appear  to  us  far  othcnvisc 
rtant  than  any  mere  literary  criticism.  It  is  a  small 
-  ^  -^r  to  know  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  declining,  and  that 
Yf  Ij^t  volume  is  inferior  to  his  last  but  one.  It  is  somc- 
^Aiijg  more  to  know  the  wherefore  of  this  decline,  the  secret 
?  ^liis  fall  doubly  proved ;  first,  by  a  comparison  of  the  poet's 
,  ^  with  his  earliest  lays ;  and  secondly,  by  the  indifference 
'*Ui  which  the  public  now  receive  the  works  of  the  man  who 
^^3  not  ten  years  since,  in  respect  to  popularity  and  hardi* 
'^*^d,  the  Luther  of  French  literature, 

^,  ♦V'e  have  said  that  we  wished,  \rithout  hoping  it,  to  see  M. 
*^tor  Hugo  achieve  a  real  advance  in  art.  We  will  now 
l?Wj[i  our  rc;isons,  giN  ing,  at  the  same  time,  an  appreciation 
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of  the  power  and  the  manner  of  the  poet  in  their  generalities. 
Wc  trust  that  the  degree  of  abstraction  which  may  charac- 
terize our  observations  will  be  pardoned.  If  criticism  h«vc 
higher  functions  tiian  scanning  verses  and  condemning  allo- 
cations, it  is  indispensable  to  rcascendj  from  time  to  timc^  to 
the  first  principles  of  art,  as  it  actually  is,  aa  it  seems  likely 
to  be  in  future. 

Victor  Hugo  has  of  late  attracted^much  attention  in  tlii* 
country ;  and  amongst  the  estimates  of  his  genius  to  which 
tills  has  given  birth,  we  have  chiefly  noticed  two ;  the  one  In 
No.  I  V<  of  the  LfOndon  and  Westminster  Ile^-iew ;  the  other 
in  the  Athenaeum  fur  JiJy  8.  But  even  after  tL 
mains,  w^e  think,  something  to  be  said.    The  tir  i 

Nisard,  has  not  dived  below  the  surface ;  upon  the  form  he 
has  given  us  excellent  remarks ; — as  to  essentials,  he  gets 
of  them  by  affirming  that  all  M.  Victor  Hugo's  changen  (loi 
from  an  unbridled  passion  for  popiUarity,  which  induces  him 
to  follow  in  liis  lays,  now  devout,  and  now  sceptical,  evcijj 
the  slightest  shade  of  variation  in  public  opinion.  The  so^ 
cond  critic,  M,  Jules  Janin,  asserts  the  direct  contrary.  He 
nj>braids  the  poet  with  his  constant  opposition  to  public  ojii 
nion,  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  reputation  to  an  obstinate  [»ai 
sion  for  his  own  views.  The  first  will  allow  M»  Victor  Hu^;c> 
nothing  more  than  fancy,  the  result,  he  says,  of  memorjr* 
The  second  seems  to  allow  him  something  more;  and  m  to 
his  decline,  he  imputes  that  to  tlie  abandonment,  in  his  latter 
lays,  of  his  eariy  monai'chical  and  Catholic  insplnitions  an.d 
of  his  first  muse,  the  star  of  St,  Louis.  M.  Janin  is  the  Ul^>— 
raiy  and  dramatic  critic  of  tlic  Journal  des  D^baU,  now  i«^ 
full  career  of  monarchical  restoration.  The  two  writers  mec^ 
upon  one  point  only ;  to  wit,  veneration  for  the  ^rand  si^cf^^ 
(great  age,)  as  tliey  term  it,  which,  whether  conscientiously 
or  not,  is  beginning  to  be  once  more  the  fashion  in  Fninc?^- 
We,  for  our  own  part,  believe  in  the  independence  of  M.  M*>^ 
tor  Hugo,  founding  our  belief  upon  his  whole  literary  Kf^- 
We  have  not  much  faith  in  the  "  grand  n^cte/*  still  lesa 
the  efficacious  inspiration  of  the  star  of  St.  Louis.  To 
therefore,  tliis  question  appears  still  untouched,  and  we 
pose  adventuring  upon  it,  because  we  apprehend  that  its 
lution  will  aftbrd  an  important  lesson. 
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What  has  M.  Victor  Hugo  desired  to  effect  ? 
He  has  desired  to  effect  a  literary  revolution ;  a  revolution, 
in  forms  only, — over  those,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
iSntraryj  he  has  triumphed^ — but  in  essentials*     He  has  de- 
sired to  change  both  the  starting-point  and  the  goal  of  poetry ; 
and  between  these  two  to  conquer  full  liberty  as  to  means. 
Literature  T^as,  generally  speaking,  mateiial;  and  his  de- 
sire, following  Madame  de  Stacl  and  Chateaubriand,  was  to 
tualize  it.     All  alliance  between  creeds  and  literature, 
een  poesy  and  faith,  was  broken  y  he  aspu'cd  to  reknit 
that  old  alliance.     This  he  desired,  and  proclaimed  his  desire 
aloud  ;  saying,  in  the  preface  to  his  Cromwell,  ^'  The  starting- 
"  post  of  religion  must  ever  be  the  starting-post  of  poetry  *  *  * 
"  The  literature  of  the  present  day  is  the  anticipated  expres- 
"  sion  of  religious  society  *  *  *  which  will  doubtless  arise,  ere 
**long,  from  amidst  so  many  crumbling  old  fragments,  so 
"  many  recent  ruins/*  The  fallen  empire,  what  was  it  in  fact 
l^ut  thought  beginning  to  penetrate  the  age?  our  youth  ex- 
/ierienced  analogous  wants;  Victor  Hugo  said  to  them,  "I 
'Hll  expoimd  your  inmost  thoughts,  I  will  be  your  poet!** 
^^d  as  such,  he  was  accepted. 

^Vhat  he  needed,  therefore,  was  a  religious  conception  ap- 
plicable to  art.     Had  he  such  an  one?  We  know  not:  but 
the  first  thing  that  stnick  him,  perhaps  whilst  in  search  of 
this  desideratum,  was,  that  the  universe  being  cut  into  two 
JWttts,  the  beings  occupying  it  were  similarly  divided  into 
t^"€j  classes ;  and  on  the  one  side  was  poetry  placed,  on  the 
**^ter,  prose;    here  the   beautifid,    there   the   ugly;    whilst 
whatever  was  declared  ugly  was  excluded  from  the  domain 
of  art    Thus  there  were  in  nature,  unshapely,  irregular,  de- 
f<Bctive  types  J  in  society,  castes,  or  individuals  condemned  to 
abide  without  the  pale  of  society,  like  outlaws,  or  to  wander 
f^Utary  within  it,  as  nctims.     Art  w^as  not  to  pollute  itself 
^  <^cntact  with  those  tyjies,  those  doomed  ones.     This  was 
f  f^^^y  much  the  received  opinion  when  Victor  Hugo  began 
^*  labours.     It  struck  him  as  a  gross  injustice,  as  an  im- 
*;*^ct  view  of  art*      From  that  moment  he  pledged  himself 
.   ^^hin  his  own  soul  to  achieve  a  great  work  of  rehabilitation 
■^      ^avour  of  all  these  rejected  beings,  restoring  to  Poetry  one 
^^^  the  worlds  wluch  had  hitherto  been  lost  to  hen    To  this 
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enterprise  he  wholly  devoted  himBelf.  Accordingly, 
as  1827>  he  said  in  his  pfre&ct  to  Cromwell,  *^  Christitiitj 
**  leads  Poesy  to  truth,  teaching  tlie  modem  muse  to  look 
''  upon  all  tliingsj  as  she  herself  does,  firom  on  high,  and 
*'  a  more  comprehensive  coup  d*mL  Thus  tlie  modem 
**  will  feel  that  everj^thing  in  creation  is  not,  humanly 
*^  ing,  beautiful ;  that  the  ugly  exists  there  beside  the  beftuii- 
*^  ful,  the  grotesque  on  the  reverse  of  the  sublime,  dcformiCv 
**  close  to  grace,  evil  with  good,  shade  with  light.  She  wiH 
**  ask  herself  whether  the  confined  and  relative  reason  of  the 
**  artist  can  be  deemed  superior  to  the  infinite,  absolute  reasoa 
**  of  the  Creator;  whether  it  is  for  man  to  rectify^ 
"  whether  mutilation  can  improve  the  beauty  of 
**  whether  art  be  authorized  to  unUne — if  we  may  use  the 
*^  word — man,  life,  creation ;  ♦  *  *  whether,  in  fine,  incom- 
"  pleteness  be  an  element  of  harmony  ?  Then  will  poetry  tjikf 
'^  a  great,  a  decisive  step  ;  a  step  which,  like  the  shock  of  an 
*^  earthquake,  will  change  the  whole  face  of  the  inteUeetoil 
**  world.  I1ie  muse  will  now  work  like  nattu^  ♦  *  *  beholA 
•*  a  new  type  introduced  into  poetry — that  type  is  the 
*^  tesque. — We  have  now  indicated  the  characteristic  feati 
**  the  fundamental  difference  which,  in  our  opinion,  sepamte 
**  modern  from  ancient  art,  the  living  form  from  the  dead— - 
*^  romantic  from  classic  literature." 

From  this  moment  the  whole  career  of  Victor  Hugo  as  * 
poet,  a  dramatist  or  novelist,  has  been  a  varying  Commentary 
upon  this  thought :  almost  the  whole  of  its  strongly  marke<d 
portion  may  be  characterized  by  the  one  word,  rrhubilituHom^  t 
rehabilitation  of  the  outlaw  in  Htmani ;  of  the  slavish  buffoc^O 
of  a  corrupt  court  in  Le  Roi  9^amuse ;  of  the  actress  in  J99^ 
ffeio ;  of  physical  deformity  in  N6ire  Dame ;  of  guilt,  the  o0^ 
spring  of  the  passions  and  of  the  times,  in  Lucrete  BorgiiB  \ 
of  fallen  women  in  Marian  Deloi^me^  imd  a  number  of  poem^  \ 
of  the  criniinal,  'v^  hate>*er  he  may  be,  in  Lea  Derniertf  Jourt  iPw^ 
Condammf.  In  all  his  works  some  fallen  creature  is  ujirtjse^ 
from  the  mire,  now  by  maternal  or  patenial  love,  now  by 
of  a  different  kind,  though  almost  equally  constant  and  p( 
at  one  time  by  self-devotion,  at  another  by  the  enoraiitj'i 
the  punishment  which  society  intiicts  upon  the  criminaL 

This  is,  in  our  opinions  &  g^ud  and  btaatifijd  th'^\>gj?j^  ^ 
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once  moral  and  profoundly  artistic.  There  ought,  in  fact,  no 
more  to  be  Parias  for  art  than  for  society.  Nothing  that  the 
world  contains  ought  to  be  interdicted  to  art,  for  this  plain 
reason ;  that  whatever  exista  is  part  of  the  universal  order, 
and  this  universal  order  is  God  himself^  the  Eternal  Source 
of  all  poetry*  The  breath  of  God  is  every  where ;  to  every- 
thing he  has  given  an  object^  a  station,  a  function  in  the  whole* 
Now,  where  the  thought  of  God  lives,  is  it  possible  there 
should  be  no  poetic  element?  Art  seeks  this  element  in  or- 
der to  disengage  and  bring  it  forMard*  The  eye  of  the  poet 
phinges  deep  into  all  objects,  in  order  to  surprise,  in  their 
inmost  recesses,  that  portion  of  God^s  thought  ivhich  must 
exist  there ;  a  miner  in  the  moral  world,  he  explores  its  en- 
trails, seeking  pure  gold  in  the  amalgam  that  conceals  it,  the 
diamond  in  the  mire.  He  knows  that  \^  hatever  appears  to 
be  an  exception  or  an  irregularity,  appears  so  only  beeauf^e 
its  proper  place  in  the  universal  order  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  because  to  condemn  at  once  has  been  found  easier 
^am  to  study.  He  knows  that  there  exists  not  in  creation  a 
being  bo  fallen,  a  heart  so  perverse^  as  not  to  afford  one  side 
by  which  it  may  be  again  knit  to  humanity ;  one  chord  ca- 
pable of  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  good,  that  is  to  say, with 
tmiversal  harmony ;  one  aspect  under  which  to  appear  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  beautiful,  in  other  words,  to  the  visible  ex- 
pression of  universal  harmony.  He  seeks  this  aspect,  this 
chord,  this  side.  He  aims  not  at  remodelling  creation^ — for 
that  act  were  impotent — his  object  is  to  explain  it,  to  appre* 
hend  its  life,  and  translate  it  in  harmony  for  his  auditory, 
Tbooe  who  entertain  a  different  idea  of  art  resign  themselves, 
as  we  think,  to  perpetual  incompleteness ;  they  fall,  inevita- 
bly, into  the  conventional,  the  arbitruiy  rule  of  precepts  •  and 
by  isolating  art,  condemn  it  to  perish,  sooner  or  later,  of  in- 
anition. Art,  in  our  opinion,  lives  of  the  world's  life ;  the 
W€»rUrs  law  is  art's  law ;  and  hence  the  progressive  changes 
and  development  of  art,  which  only  together  with  the  world 
can  perish. 

But  even  from  what  we  have  just  said,  it  results  that,  to 
the  poet  who  undertakes  to  realize  this  view  of  art,  a  pre\iou8 
conception  of  the  gcneml  order,  a  deep  sense  of  the  universal 
life  And  harmony  and  the  power  of  so  reflecting  these  upon  his 
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works,  that  they  who  read  or  listen  may  devate  themselvet  to 
his  own  level,  are  indispensable*  **  Humanly  speakings  every 
thing  is  not  beautiful  M.  Victor  Hugo  himself  has  aome* 
where  said ;  "  ^vhat  we  call  ugly  liarmonizes  not  with  man, 
but  with  creation  ;*^  and  these  few  words  contain  the  germ 
of  a  whole  system  of  ideas.  What  is  not  humanly  beautiM 
ought  to  be  so  dimnely ;  what  taken  singly  is  not  so,  may  be- 
come beautiful  in  association  with  other  beings ;  what  doc* 
not  seem  so  when  viewed  from  below,  may  appear  beautiful 
when  contemplated  from  above,  whence  the  eye  may  embnwx' 
the  whole.  Before  God  all  creatures  find  favour,  because  be 
commands  them  all.  He  knows  their  proper  places,  their 
objects,  their  relative  value.  So,  in  his  humble  sphere,  do^ 
the  poet. 

In  other  words,  if  we  would  rehabilitate  an  individualit 
man  or  thing,  we  must  rise  above  iU  From  the  point  of  \  i< 
of  the  universe  only  can  the  real  value  of  things  he  vt 
nized  and  appreciated ;  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  humanity 
only  can  the  real  value  and  destinies  of  man  be  recognize 
and  appreciated.  Man,  Humanity,  God:  such  is  the  triangle 
in  w  hich  the  poet  who  would  achieve  the  task  imdertaken  bjP' 
Victor  Hugo  must  move. 

Now,  either  we  are  much  mistaken,  or  Victor  Hugo  hn^ 
followed  the  opposite  path  ;  and  therefore  has  lie  failed, 

Victor  Hugo  has  remained  the  poet  of  individuality,  in  tlm^? 
full  force  of  the  expression.  Never,  or  hai*dly  ever,  ha»  1^^ 
risen  above  it ;  never  docs  he  universalize  life  ;  never  d(»es  b^ 
attain  to  a  conception  of  unity.  He  is  a  poet  of  fractions,  of 
analysis,  who  individualizes  and  isolates  whatever  he  touched  9 
an  objective '♦^  poet,  for  ever  governed  by  what  is  external  tx> 


*  TIic  ilistiiiction  between  subjective  And  objective  poets  has  been  itited 
M*  NUard  in  the  alrciidy-dtcfl  urticlc  of  the  I^iidon  and  We«timnHt<>f  Henf 
but  in  ft  WAV  that  docs  not  aecord  with  our  idens  U[>on  the  iiuliject.      ' 
critic  calls  those  poet»  fiubjective  who  con^t^ntly  brin?  thpir  own  prr 
play,  revealing  themselves  through  their  1 1 
low  an  opposite  course,  keeping  themseh 
the  sense  of  tlie.se  words.     In  our  own  l.  ........  ,, 

receives  and  transuiits  cxtcraal  juipres^ions  as  ihcy  1 

tinuity,  without  forming  any  link  lietween  them,  wirl 

uaitaqr  idea;  the  subjective  poet,  he  who  slninps  upon  the  txu-^ 

world  the  unity  which  he  finds  in  hit  own  bi-art  or  conscience, 

sive»the  necond  active ;  the  first  reprodticci  all  the  mani^3tatioi)3i  of  hlr,  a  tjKf* 

iadcpcndcut  of  cAcb  otlier ;  the  other  condideri  tliem  only  at  yaci«d 
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huniielfi  ever  drawn  away  from  mind  to  matter,  from  the  idea 
lo  the  symbol,  from  the  essence  to  the  form. 

lie  selects  a  general  idea,  to  express.     For  this  purpose 
be  seeks  a  symbol,  a  visible  image;  so  far  the  process  is  na- 
fund*    But  this  image  once  found  he  forgets  the  idea*     He 
falU  at  the  feet  of  the  image ;  he  studies  it,  he  minutely  ana- 
lyzes all  its  beauties ;  he  invests  it  arbitrarily  with  all  those 
in  which  it  i«  deficient;  he  works  it  in  detail,  polishing  and 
ssing  it  in  a  thousand  ways*     Gradually  he  becomes  en- 
oured  of  it ;  then,  as  if  intkienced  by  the  jealous  feeling 
of  exclusive  possession^  he  isolates  it.    And  now  he  entirely 
fotgcts  how  he  came  by  this  image,  he  forgets  what  it  was 
designed  to  represent ;  he  rises  not  above,  but  circles  round 
nml  roumi  it.     He  denies  the  God  and  turns  idolater.     His 
labour  has  thencefortli  no  object  beyond  the  individualizing 
this  child  of  his  adoption.     He  imprisons  the  idea  in  this 
beloved  form ;  he  smothers  the  thought  under  the  symbol. 
WTicn  he  has  done  this, — wlien  like  the   heathen  he  has 
dragged  down  divinity  from  heaven  and  bound  it  to  the  earth 
— ht  seeks  how  to  make  it  compensation  for  the  loss.     He 
has  robhed  his  idea  of  one  world,  the  world  of  mind ;  he 
offers  in  lieu  thereof  another,  that  of  matter.     Lest  the  chill 
of  indifference  should  seize  those  whom  he  summons  to  ad- 
tn^ire  his  beautitul  but  fallen  goddess^  lest  she  should  experi- 
ence a  moment^a  neglect  or  oblivion,  he  exhausts  the  material 
'^^oiirces  of  art,  he  accumulates  contrasts  around  her,  he 
stimulates  the  senses  by  exhibiting  all  the  accessory,  exter- 
^^1  ornaments  upon  which  he  can  lay  his  hand ;  and  when 
his  mattcT  fails  him  he  takes  refuge  in  st}4e  and  expression. 
^^Tiiere  he  is  really  at  his  ease:  alternately  simple,  cuttings 
Bwging  or  figurative;   he   allures,  dazzles,  fascinates;   he 
***^cs  his  auditors  forget  the  principal  amidst  the  incidents ; 
^^  bewilders  them  that  they  may  not  perceive  the  void  of 
^*^ch  he  himself  IS  conscious.    And  yet  even  in  his  style,  as 
J^  -Ul  the  rest,  he  follows  the  same  tendency,  and  delights  in 
7^  Same  process.  He  individualizes  and  materializos.  Would 
^  l>aint  envy  ?     He  will  teU  you  of  somebody  who  gnashes 

(^j**4igle  ihoQght,  Ji»  sppUcBtioQS  of  one  general  law  tiecortUng  to  a  divcraificd 
Jt^^*    In  ^L  Nisartrs  S4.'ni^e  iy(  the  words,  Voltaire  and  Victor  Hugo  arc  subjective 
^*^*ii  we  do  not  csteeco  them  such. 

Vol.  vi. — N^xii.  2i 
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bis  teeth  in  the  dnk.  Is  it  o  sacred  narrow?  He  will 
it  upon  the  crw»  of  Christ.  Thus  is  it  always  with  him* 
The  reader  mi^  be  referred  for  a  speciinen  to  the  Feu  du  del, 
and  Nmnrrma  in  the  Oriemiak*,  Even  amongst  Ids  dramas 
esjonples  majr  be  foimd|  as,  for  tnstaaoe^  Angelo,  which  i« 
written  throughout  in  this  manner. 

This  pky  may  answer  well  to  enable  us  to  explain  what 
we  have  just  said,  and  to  show  the  consequences  of  the 
course  described.    An^th  is  a  drama  of  rehabilitation,    llic 
poef  s  otgect  was  to  difl^nify  by  love  and  self-tlcvutioii  a  cla«i 
of  women  alwvp  misappreciated  and  outraged  ;  of  whom  the 
majori^  have  sunk  into  d^radation^  but  have  done  so  l>e* 
cause  sodetr  plunged  them  into  it  by  stigmatizing  them 
beforehand,   namely,  actresses.      He  accordingly   sought  s 
symbol  for  his  idea^  a  personage  who  might  represent  all 
these  women  in  their  best  qiuditics  ;  this  is  his  Thisbe.    Now, 
in  order  that  the  drama  might  attain  its  object,  the  problem 
to  be  resolved  was  tlie  following :  so  to  situate  and  develop 
the  Thisbe^  to  make  her  so  act,  speak  and  feel,  as,  without 
injiu'LOg  her  dramatic  iudividuali^r,  to  enable  us  to  rise  from 
herself  to  her  class ;  to  introduce  into  that  individuality  s 
something  appertaining  to  all  who  live  in  the  same  sphere; 
to  work  out  the  character  in  short  as  a  creation  destined  to  be 
a  means  not  an  end,  a  vehicle  of  thought.   Is  this  impossible? 
No.    And,  (for  wc  need  not  here  cite  the  masters  of  the  art,) 
another  living  poet  of  France,  endowed,  not  with  higher 
powers,  but  mth  more  chastity  and  simplicity,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  was  even  then  solving  the  problem  in  his  Chalfrrton, 
a  fine  drama  too  little  apprecia^d  here  and  elsewhere.     By 
never  aiming  at  strong  etfect.s,  by  never  seeking  to  astatushi 
by  penetrating  himself  deeply  with  that  thought  of  rehabi&i 
tation  which  he  likewise  desired  to  exiiress,  by  being  himietf 
the  first  to  believe  in  it,  he  succeeded  in  so  sketching  the  out* 
Unes  of  Ida  poet,  that  even  whilst  wc  recognize  tlic  "  poor, 
eighteen^year-old  spirit/*   driven  to  suicide  by  the  disdain 
of  his  contemr-"'^'^*  ***   ...  ...-v  orv-  ran  at  every  instant  catch 

some  family  l;  slighted  genius   in   all 

times  and  al 

M.  Victe  9  urst  scene 

touches  of  bv  his 
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far  indiridnaliziD^  to  the  utmost  whataoevcr  he  touches ;  and 
be  has  here  so  effectually  indulp:ed  it,  that  before  the  close  of 
the  drama  the  Thisbe  hns  completely  superseded  the  actress. 
He  Has  become  so  thoroughly  enamoured  of  his  own  concep- 
tion as  to  have  forgotten  all  that  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
all  that  he  had  announced  in  his  preface.  He  has  given  to 
tills Tiiisbe  manners,  feelings  and  habits  so  personal;  he  has 
placed  her  in  a  circle  of  events  so  strange,  so  exceptional ;  he 
has  associated  her  with,  and  influenced  her  by,  personages  so 
extraordinary,  so  different  from  those  who  possess  real  exist- 
ence ;  in  a  word,  he  has  so  completely  severed  from  her  class 
this  being  who  was  to  idealize  and  embody  their  misfortunes 
and  their  rights,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recollect  them.  It  is 
over  Tldsbe,  the  child  of  the  poet's  imagination^  that  we  weep, 
if  indeed  any  one  does  weep.  As  to  raising  in  our  esteem  all 
tiiosc  women  who  resemble  her,  and  suffer  like  her  under  the 
Social  stigma — ^why  think  of  that  ?  What  women  resemble 
Thisbe  ?  what  misfortunes  resemble  hers  ? 

We  have  not  leisure  here  to  analyze  any  of  M.  Victor 
H  ugo's  poems.  But  let  Uie  reader  open  any  one  of  his  col- 
lections^ Les  FeuUles  d^Auionne  excepted,  and  peruse  the 
fi*^t  piece  that  offers.  If  an  attentive  examination,  guided  by 
*e  notions  here  thrown  out,  does  not  show  the  idea  fettered, 
|><^und  down  by  the  form  which  it  ought  to  govern, — the  mind 
*^  Some  sort  absorbed  by  matter,  which  matter  it  ought  to 
^^e  upon,  pervade  at  every  ijore,  and  shine  through  bril* 
*^tly,  like  flame  through  alabaster, — then  we  have  not  suffi- 
*^'ntly  studied  the  process  by  which  M,  Victor  Hugo  appears 
^  Us  always  to  descend  from  the  deity  to  the  symbol,  instead 
^f  rising,  as  wc  conceive  poetry  always  should,  from  the  sym- 


bol 


to  the  deity* 


l^  this  be  the  prevalent  habit  of  Victor  Hugo,  if  it  be  the 
f  "^^^cteristic  of  his  poetrj*,  dominant  over  all  his  conceptions, 
**  '^  erident  what  must  be  the  result  in  the  poet^s  mind  as 
^'^tcs  to  man,  to  his  business  on  earth,  and  to  God*  Never 
Rcrif^i^ll^^  ,  never  embrace  life  in  its  universality,  or  man  in 
^^  functions  relative  to  humanity;  contemplate  the  former 
**^y  in  its  several  isolated  manifestations,  and  in  the  latter 
*^k  only  his  individuality : — and  thus  place  man  in  presence 
Gotl     What  feeling  can  you  educe,  if  not  a  feeling  of 
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weakness,   of  absolute   impotence?    What  destiny   can 
imagined  as  the  lot  of  the  human  creature  Ujion  eartli,  if  i 
a  destiiiy  of  resignation  and  inaction  ?  Immensity  cnisli 
the  individual,     Tlie  finite  contending  with  the  infinite 
engender  nothing  but  doubt  and  scepticism  for  the  stron 
for  those  that  wTcstle, — nothing  for  the  feeble  but  blind  su 
mission,  the  passive  resignation  of  the  East* 

Now  tdl  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Victor  Hnj 
Humanity  plays  no  part  in  his  verses.      Of  the  three  p<»iii 
of  the  triangle  he  retains  only  two;  t.  «••  God  and  man. 
intervening  step,  which  alone  could  bring  tlie  one  nearer  i 
the  otheTj  being  thus  suppressed^  nothing  is  left  to  man 
the  consciousness  of  his  inability  ever  to  attain  to  the  infinii 
object  of  his  desires.      He  sinks  into  lethargy,  faint-hcartc 
ness  and  insuperable  ignorance ;  the  noise  of  events  oppre^i^ef" 
him ;  life  appears  to  him  as  an  inexplicable  enigma,  as  a  i 
velopment  of  aimless  activity. 

AloA  i  altid  1  Tis  labour  all* 

Jehovah  J  underneath  thine  eye  ; 

And  wheresoe'er  our  footsteps  fall. 

Arc  quivering  billows  that  appal 

Men  hurr}  ing  onward  eagerly. 

Where  goest  Oiou  ? — Towards  darksome  night, 

Wiere  goest  thou  ? — Tow'rds  lightsome  day. 

And  thou  ?— I  seek  what  cret^d  h  right. 

And  thou  ? — I  follow  glory  bright. 
And  thou  ? — I  go  where  Love  bears  8 way* 
Yc  all  are  hastening  to  the  tomb, 

All  going  to  th'  unknown,  the  fear'd. 

Dove,  eagle,  all  by  certain  doom 
Seek  the  devouring  gulf  of  gloom. 

Whence  nothing  ever  reappear 'd* 

P'oijc  Inlerieurea,  xvii.  Soir^^  tn  ^f^, 

Ask  not  of  M,  Victor  Hugo  and  his  lays  an  inc 
energy  wherewith  to  strive  against  the  evil  existing  in 
wnrUh     Ask  not  of  hini  advice  i*especting  the  path  yoii  in* 
follow  to  aixive  at  ti-uth.      Ask  not  of  him  even  r<        *    ' 
amid.st  your  sufferings.     He  has  nothing  of  the  kiih 
His  words  are  cohl,  Ueshlcss^  desolate;  at  limes  even  imli 
w  ith  a  bitterness  quite  incomprehensible  in  a  poet  who  i 
often  been  e^illed  rcUgious. 
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nib  that  Order,  which  in  vain 
Yc  strive  against,  yc  *re  swallowM  9Xi  % 
Fond  mortals^  if  ye  dare,  complain 
To  God,  who  fashion'd  for  Lis  reign 
The  heavens  so  great,  and  man  so  small  I 

Each  one  toils  onward  strugglingly^. 
Whether  he  doubt,  deny,  or  trust ; 
And  th'  everlasting  harmony 
Weighs  like  a  bitter  mockery 
On  human  tamult>  human  dust. 

Is  tliia  religion  ?  Can  this  be  the  true  God,  the  God  \*honi 
^ive  all  8cek — this  terrible,  mysterious,  inaccessible  God  w  ho 
seems  to  sj>ort  with  his  human  workj  w  ho  so  fearfully  reseiu- 
blcg  the  Pagjin  Fate}  Can  we  adore  God  whilst  dcsijishig 
Ilia  creature  ?  Can  we  love  him  whilst  knowing  of  him  only 
»is  power  ?  How,  then,  docs  he  manifest  himself  in  Ihis  world 
ur  ours,  (which  also  is  his  thought,)  if  all  be  error,  doubt  and 
'^^J'kness?*     Has  life  been  given  to  us  as 

"  A  tale    •    *    • 
Told  by  an  idiot     •     •     • 
Signifying  nothing/* 

^^  as  a  mission  of  usefid  works,  of  progressive  perfectibility, 
^  t>e  dischai'ged,  as  the  means  of  approximation  to  God  him- 
^U  t  W'oidd  God  have  placed  us  here  below  had  we  not  been 
^si^ed  to  achieve  something  in  this  world ;  in  a  word,  to 
?  And  do  not  human  actions  hence  acquire  a  high  value, 
^  tixt  only  means  we  possess  of  elevating  ourselves  towards 
VjocI  ?  Wherefore,  then,  incessantly  endeavour  to  bhght  thcra 
^  your  scorn?  Why  despise  what  God  himself  does  not 
*^pise,  since  it  is  by  oiw  actions  that  he  judges  whether  we 
deviate  from,  or  strive  to  follow  his  law  ?  Can  you  not  mag- 
"^V  the  Creator  without  outraging  his  crcatm^e  ?  Can  you 
^^^  ^peak  of  God  without  trembUng?  For  you  tremble  when- 

*  Aliis  !  'Ti»  frenzy  to  believe  wrc  kuuw 
Aught  hujuAD  eye  hoA  sciumM ! 
Certainty  dwulta  in  miud  of  man;  cv'n  so 
Aa  water  in  hb  liand. 

1'         ■    is^thcn  \x\ih  faithless^ness  accurst 
E  every  J-'Art ; 

An  . [h  what  remains,  can  quench  no  thirst 

EiUicr  of  Ups  or  iieftrt ! 

Appearances  around  us  flit  and  shoot  \ 
Is 't  day  ?  Is  *t  iiighl  ?  Aread  ! 
Naught  \  absolute  I     Each  6eed  contains  a  root, 
Each  root  contains  a  fieed^^xxx*  k  Oiyntpio. 


■  '^*    '  "^  '^ 
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«^«^^""S  ene--te;  «%^^t  bursts  of  jf f;J^; from  0- 
iuftnity  v^^^f^  ^.^st  of  our  fine  ^  ,^.  of  ter^«^  ^  ^^  .,f 
fpsts  us  m  *^  You  TccoU  ^-i''  ygW  a  S"    »    ^ 

^^^^C^oTtod,  every  ^-St,''B  desUme^^„,  ,..J^. 
every  drop  of  hu«i  i^^,  our  onV>  t  t,p^, 

ready  so  W«^  eutU'^"'' "LTby  the  ^vVna /j^S  more,itr^ 
ties,  f  «^;;;feeWe,  ««  ebxUed  by   ^^^^^^  ^^,^  yet  m  ^ 

^,e  '^^^'^y  Svout,  and  you  come  ^        ^^^  ^^,,  f  eAoSn^-^ 
;nff  from '«^^t'^°    V_u  themselves,  ^^^g^  c\osc« 

nluugi^em  ^^^f  gainst  a  ^'=«^^«="J ^  tuiB'^^^ '  ^* 

to-^'\'randntS«^^  - 

^^Btfaitb*^^"    ^ccorovbsbav\«J^      ^nuioc  »cuse 

S-«  >r  ^^t  souls  eudo.v'^d  -  t  ;  f^,  present  j«>;  ^ 
tpon,  ^^^^^of  M.  VVctot  Hugo.  J       ^  ^.^l  m  ^^  ^ 

«totle  and  Box  e  ^      ^^^^^^,d  |«m      ^^  ^  ^.^^  , 
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he  older  art ;  then,  when  he  was  expected  to  rebuild^  has 
fallcD  back  either  into  extinguished  creeds^  or  ijito  scepticism ; 
because  he  has  subjected  art  to  the  warship  of  sensation^  has 
crificcd  to  materialism^  and  made  himself,  in  some  sort,  a 
eathea  poet.  And  herein  he  is  behind  his  age ;  for  the  age, 
amidst  «U  its  egotism  and  its  theories  of  seli-interest,  is  nevcr- 
Uidjess  actuated  by  spiritual  instincts,  is  tormented  with  a 
sense  of  its  wuiit  of  belief,  and  of  social  belief,  which,  despite 
oil  efforts  at  counteraction,  must  augment  from  day  to  day^ 
n.ud  will  imperatively  claim  a  solution  which  the  poetry  of 
Al.  Victor  Hugo  is  incapable  of  supplying. 

And,  after  all,  is  this  new  theory  of  lu't  for  art's  sake,  in 
'^Iiich  M,  Victor  Ilugo*s  loftier  views  have  ended,  which  he 
liaa  frequently  advanced  as  an  axiom,  and  almost  always  prac- 
tised in  his  compositions,  not  a  compromise  with  the  times  of 
Xnaterialism^  of  literary  paganism  ?     Does  not  this  theory  in- 
volve the  negation  of  a  permanent  social  object,  the  negation 
of  a  universal  liib  and  unity ;  and,  in  the  application  of  pure 
individualism  to  ait,  the  death  of  all  faith,  of  all  acknowledged 
law  of  progression  ?  The  first,  the  only,  the  real  ftdl  of  M. 
A^jctor  Hugo  was  the  development  of  this,  now  irrevocable, 
tendency  to  stagnate  in  individuality ;  to  base  all  poetry  upon 
the  human  e^,  whilst  the  epoch  reqiures  more*     Hence  his 
terrors  and  his  doubts.     Hence  his  disposition  to  look  down 
upon  all  that  is  human,  to  supersede  as  far  as  possible  in  his 
i«^orks  the  man  by  the  thing,  the  artist  by  the  monument,  the 
intelligent  being  by  the  first  abstract  idea,^ — antiquity,  anni- 
hilation, or  any  other  that  offers.     Hence,  also,  when  he  is 
compelled,  whether  by  circumstances  or  by  the  real  splendour 
of  an  action,  to  celebrate  man,  he  can  find  only  a  brilliant, 
but  unsubstimtial  and  selfish,  crown  to  allot  him:   to  wit 
ghry ;  glory  to  Napoleon,  glory  to  the  July  martyrs**   Hence 
rhen  he  speaks  of  suicide,  {Chants  du  Crepuicule^  xiii.,)  he 
Pcsmnot  find  a  single  consolatory  expression  for  the  suffering 
spirit  that  is  preparing  to  desert  its  post ;  not  one  word  of 


♦  It  IS  to  glory  I  aspire^ 
Kever  thrmigh  happine^?i  attalnM- 

/i  Poi^te  dan*  Jhr  R^'ohfiona, 
Rbing  each  day,  for  thcrtj  alone  more  true. 
Glory,  n  ' 
Shines  o  tbclr  nam<?s. 


Odes  ft  Balad$9, 
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dutj^ ;   not  one  tone  to  reprobate  the  egotism  of  dying 
escape  from  sorrow,  whilst  the  age  offers  so  many  ways  of 
living  and  dying  for  others*     "  A  hazardous  problem/^  sa; 
he;  "obscure  questions,  meditating  upon  which  the  poet 
^^  driven  to  wander,  the  live-long  nighty  through  the  stree 
*^  of  Paris,"      Doubt  therefore — always  doubt.     And   mi 
must  indeed  always  appeal*  enveloped  in  doubt  so  long  as 
is  not  eontemplated  from  the  point  of  view  of  bnmonit 
From  the  species  only  cim  the  law^  governing  the  individu 
be  learned.     Only  by  taking  the  idea  of  man'*s  mission  h 
upon  earth  as  our  point  of  starting,  are  religion^  philoaoph; 
or  poetrj^  at  the  present  day  possible. 

An  objective  poet^  a  poet  of  sensations  and  analysis,  Victor 
Hugo  paints  nature  such  as  he  sees  her,  presenting  hear 
beauties  one  by  one,  minutely,  acciu*ately,  as  il*  reflected  in  n 
mirror.  But — with  some  few  exceptions^  as  e,  gr*  v.  ani 
xxx\iii.  Feuilks  d^Autonne — ask  not  of  him  to  seek  in  h 
any  thing  beyond  forms.  Never  docs  it  occur  to  hira 
look  deeper  for  the  sense  of  those  forms,  for  the  harmony 
that  must  needs  exist  between  man  and  nature;  never  to 
contemplate  the  latter  as  the  drapery  of  efermtl  thovghi^  to 
borrow  Herder's  expression.  Thus  his  jiicturcs  are  seldooi 
more  than  fine  copies.  Imitation  of  nature  is  as  much  his 
school  as  that  of  those  clasdcisl  poets  against  whom  he  sir 
vehemently  battles.  In  his  verses  the  whole  material  universe 
appeai^s  only  a  horizon  formed  to  our  wish^  as  Fenclon  said,/or 
the  delight  of  our  eyes. 

As  the  poet  of  indiWduality,  wanting  an  unitary,  univcwal 
conception,  unable  to  become  either  an  educator  or  a  prophet 
of  the  future,  Victor  Hugo  reflects  without  cmbcllishbg*  aod 
repeats  without  cxjihiining ;  he  follows  the  couriiC  of  events, 
but  never  db-ects  or  foresees  them.  In  his  Autumnal  LeaviBS 
he  has  said  that  love,  the  tomb,  life,  glor)^  the  wave,  the  !«»in- 
bcam  and  breath  alike  and  successively  make  his  crystal  «^^^ 
sparkle  and  vibrate-  Again^  in  the  prelude  to  the  Lay«  o( 
Twilight,  he  avers, 

The  bnnl,  in  lays  with  bitter  feollngs  fraught, 
Echoeij  hU  tone^.  white  grief,  yet  calmness.  innrV 
Atl  the  suul  liicams,  all  that  the  world  tV 
batig^  etatumcr'd,  said,  whilst  waiting  ia  ;. 
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THis  is   indeed  M*  Vittor  Hugo's  poetry,   painted  with  a 
si ogle  stroke ;  his  muse  u  waiUng  m  the  dark. 

Il  is  not  in  n  period  of  transition,  like  ours,  charact<?rizcd 
by  nn  immense  disproportion  betvvixt  the  soul's  wants  and 
rt**ility ;  it  is  not  in  times  when  all  things, — war  and  peace, 
nv  and  joy,  earth  and  hea%*en,  speak  of  the  future, — 
lien  every  lining  being   asks   himself,  "  Whither  m*e  we 
p^ing?  What  is  to  become  of  us?  '^  that  poetry,  lining  upon 
diedmn  and  insulation,  or  waiting  tremblingly  in  the  diu'k, 
caji  nspire  to  the  honours  of  lasting  celebrity,  of  lasting  in- 
Qumce  over  men.      In  these  days  we  set  the  poet  a  larger 
lask.    We  exact  of  him  that  he  should  either  guide  us,  or 
that  he  should  modestly  withdraw  into  obscurity*     These  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  have  left  around  us  a  great  void  of  ci*eeds, 
^f  virtues  and  of  poetn^^     A  very  fatal  divorce  has  tiken 
I  dace  between  genius  and  the  public.     The  heart  of  the  for- 
^^f  is  no  longer  full  of  faithj  of  love  for  the  latter ;  nor  has 
^h«?  latter  respect  for,  or  sympathy  with,  the  former.     Calcu- 
^tioHj  analysis  and  the  spirit  of  prose  ovci*flow ;  they  have 
•dready  almost  drowned  the  poetic  element  i  they  threaten  to 
*^tte  the  holy  devotion,  the  holy  enthusiasm  that  form  the 
ptuions  upon  which  the   human   soul   rises  towards   God, 
*^CTrc  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  astonish  the  man  who  can  ex- 
^cate  himself  from  actual  existence  to  take  more  compre- 
hensive \iews,  especially  if  he  think  less  of  his  sufferings  than 
*^  his  duties.     This  state  of  society,  which  is  not  new  in  th« 
'^tory  of  the  world,  which  must  recur  as  often  as  a  great 
^oi*lc  of  destruction  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and  a  gi*eat 
^  "^rk  of  renovation  shall  be  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishment, 
^5  an  ;  '  '    '      il  proof  of  what  we  say.     But  so  long  as  tliis 
*^te  ,  the  poet's  is  a  solemn  mission;  the  more  so, 

"^cau&e,  tlirough  the  slow  opemtion  of  centuries,  bis  voice  is, 
*^  the  present  day,  heard  not  by  his  countrymen  alone,  but 
V  all  nations. 

^ow,  if   art  would  re-establish   its   influence,  its  fidlcn 

^^hip,  it  must  burst  forth  fi-om  this  state  of  anarchy  or  of 

!'**fference  to  the  great  things  acting,  or  about  to  be  acted, 

*tt  the  world ;  it  must  no  longer  withdraw  to  one  side,  but 

^tiii  in  the  centre,  swaying  the  heart  of  the  sociid  iropidse. 

^^  ifau^t  ao  longer  aiinply  reflect  reality  without  addition  or 
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modification^  must  no  longer  merely  count  the  woundi 
aftoiiting  its  eye;  ait  muat  now,  whlkt  sounding  thoet 
wounds  with  tearless  hand,  do  that  which  flhall  deter 
men  to  heal  them,  j\xt  must  not  say,  *'  All  is  c\il/' 
sink  into  despair;  for  well  has  Jean  Paul  declared,  **De 
is  the  tnie  atheism."  Art  must  say,  '*  There  is  evil  hcr^ 
and  still  must  hope.  Art  must  not,  eitlier  iu  misantlirop)-  j 
in  the  prudery  of  virtue,  shun  the  fallen  and  corru[>t  creatu 
but  accost  it  mercifully  imd  devotedly,  endeavouring  to  j 
and  purify  it  by  a  breath  of  innocence,  of  rehgion  and  of  in 
and  by  revelations  concerning  its  origin,  its  terrestrial  lot  and 
Its  futurity.  Whilst  pointing  out  to  man  Uic  arena  assig 
to  his  labour,  art  must  teach  him  not  his  weakness  but  1 
strength ;  must  inspire  him  not  with  fsint-heartcdne&s  I 
with  energy  and  a  vigorous  %vill.  iVre  we  in  the  desert  ? 
our  steps  in  danger  of  being  bewildered  amidst  the  night  of 
scepticism  ?  Then  be  art  our  pillar  of  tire,  guiding  us  to  our 
promised  land !  We  shall  be  found  true  believers,  sulnnisssive 
and  gratefuL 

But  in  order  to  be  all  this,  must  art  undergo  a  complete  re- 
volution  ?  Must  the  point  of  view,  the  starting^jjost  and  thft 
goal  be  all  simultaneously  changed  ?  Have  wc  reached  1 
point  when,  one  epoch  of  art  being  exliausted,  it  must  und 
go  a  metamori>hosis,  or  perish  ?  Can  all  that  has  been  i 
in  literature,  during  tlie  third  of  a  century  which  has  ju 
elapsed,  all  that  we  judged  to  be  revolution,  have  been  a  mn 
work  of  reform,  a  return  to  independence,  to  literary  1 
opening  the  way,  but  lea\ing  everything  to  be  still 
Can  this  chance  to  be  the  secret  of  the  despondence  in 
wliich  all  the  poets  of  the  era  in  question  finally  sink,  wb 
they  discover  that,  though  powerful  to  destroy,  they  arc  is 
potent  to  construct;  and  of  the  scepticism  of  a  generatioi 
that  has  not  found  in  tliem  the  promised  realization  of  hope 

For  the  present  we  do  no  more  than  throw  out  these  qy 
tions.   They  appear  to  us  important  in  reference  to  tlie  futa 
prospects  of  art,  and  we  would  fain  recommend  them  to  ti 
attention  of  our  poets*    For  ourselves,  wc  pause  here^  but 
without  a  purpose  of  hereafter  recurring  to  thii*  subji^ 
have,  upon  the  present  occasion,  cst^iblishcd,  as  far  as  lu»  i 
us,  the  fact,  that  the  head  of  the  romantic  school  in  France! 
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Inoken  his  promises^  and  has  not  found  himself  adequate  to  fill 
up  his  programme :  we  have  further  endeavoured  to  discover 
and  establish  the  process  which  he  has,  almost  always^  adopted 
in  his  compositions.     Hereafter  we  may  possibly  submit  to  a 
similar  investigation  those  of  his  contemporary  poets  who^  like 
him^  represent  a  tendency^  a  school^  a  system  in  the  history  of 
art.    And  if  we  should  find  that,  by  a  coincidence  hitherto 
peihaps  too  little  noticed,  on  the  one  hand,  all  these  poets 
have  arrived  by  different  roads  at  the  same  sense  of  impotence ; 
while  on  the  other,  all  have,  under  varied  forms,  followed  a 
process  essentially  similar  to  Victor  Hugo's, — ^that  all  their  con- 
ceptions present  only  a  series  of  successive  and  separate  mani- 
festations of  human  life,  individualized  in  all  its  thoughts  and 
acts,  in  all  its  phenomena,  taken  insulatedly,  one  by  one, 
Bcarcdy  ever  in  theirunity, — never  in  their  relations  of  harmony 
and  destination  according  to  the  universal  harmony,  that  is  to 
8>7,  to  the  divine  conception,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole;— in  a  word,  that  all  their  poetry  has  never  passed  the 
bounds  of  the  sphere  of  individuality ; — we  shall  then  feel  our- 
selves authorized  to  draw  thence  inferences,  which  will  be  de- 
<^c  in  solving  the  problem  stated  a  few  Unes  back. 
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British  Colonization. 

Report  of  a  Seieci  Cummittee  of  the  House  of  CoMtnom  on  i 

disposal  of  Lands  in  the  BrUinh  Colouieni.     1 83G. 
Returns  of  Sales  and  of  Grants  without  purchase^  of  Croti 

lands  in  Van  Dieintn^s  Land^  from  the  31.v/  Dtcank 

1823, /o  the  \st  of  January  1834,    Ordered  to  be  priida 

1836. 
Extracts  of  Correspondence  between  the  Colonial  Stcrtta 

and  the  Governors  of  the  Australian  Colonies  respecA 

Emigration.     Ordered  to  be  pHnted,    1837. 
Order  in  Council  respecting  Sale  of  Lands  in  Upper  CanadH^ 

1837. 
An  Act  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  erect  South  Australia  in 

a  British  promnce^  and  to  provide  for  the  colonization  an^ 

governmait  thereof     1834. 
Colonization  of  South  Australia,  By  R,  Torrens,  Esq*  F.Ri 

Chairman  of  the  S*A.  Colonization  Commission.     183 
first  Annual  Report  of  the  South  Australian  and  Colonizatia 

Commissioners  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,     1836* 

As  the  whole  subsistence  of  the  people  of  any  country  nun 
be  derived  either  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  protiuo 
of  the  soil,  and  as  population  constantly  tends  to  multip 
up  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  subsistence  fiind^  it 
that  a  period  will  arrive  in  every  country  when  its  ii 
will  have  become  too  numerous  to  be  supported  by  the  pp 
duce  of  the  soil  according  to  their  ordinarj  V     *    ' 

ment.  If  no  means  of  increasing  the  sulr 
discovered^  either  the  numbers  of  people  must  be  lessened  < 
their  command  of  enjoyments  reduced.  It  is  true  thait  fol 
reign  commerce  everj^vherc  delays  the  arrival  of  (Iiis  piritHlJ 
and  in  a  country  circumstanced  hke  the  United  Kingdom  l 
might  be  made  the  means  of  indefinitely  postponing  so  < 
trous  a  period.  But  tlie  govei'nments  of  most  civilized  nation 
and  especially  that  of  Great  Britain^  for  collateral  purjioses  (li 
policy  of  which  we  shall  not  now  discuss)  have  restrict 
beneScial  operation  of  foi*eign  commerce  witliin  very 
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Wc  may  therefore  consider  the  subsistence  of  modern 
IS  as  directly  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  their  lands, 
"first  lands  cultivated  will  naturally  consist  of  those  which, 
Dm  inherent  fertility  or  peculiar  advantages  of  situation, 
Fer  the  greatest  facilities  and  supply  the  lai^est  returns  far 
^b  outlays  of  labour.  As  population  increases  beyond  the 
^■ber  such  lands  can  subsist,  additional  lands  of  less  ferti- 
^Bmd  inferior  in  point  of  situation  will  be  necessarily  re- 
Met!  to  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  community ;  and, 
nUy,  aU  the  lauds  which  can  be  ciUtivated  Avith  any  profit 
^Bnil  tJie  maintenance  of  the  labour  expended  upon  tliem 
^Tlic  occupied.  The  proBts  of  those  not  directly  employed 
^^Itivating  land  will  still  be  ultimately  determined  by  the 
^Vns  obtained  by  the  agriculturists^  for  unless  others  could 
TOain  as  large  a  share  of  the  common  subsistence  fund  by 
agricultural  emplo)Tnents,  as  could  be  eoi'ned  by  culti- 
hg  the  soil,  they  a^  ould  quit  their  actual  employments  and 
Ice  themselves  to  husbandry.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
Dik  of  decreasing  fertility,  and  inferior  sites  become  cuUi- 
i,  there  is  a  tendency  in  profits  to  falL  We  here  assume 
all  the  lands  have  been  cultivated  in  the  best  manner; 
^^improved  modes  of  cultui'c  produce  effects  precisely  si- 
^■r  to  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  lands  to  which  im- 
^^Rrements  are  applied. 

i\l  these  principles  have  been  fully  exemplified  in  this 

(itry.    We  have  occupied  every  spot  of  ground.    We  have 

ed  cultivation  upon  poor  lands  so  far  that  the  worst  barely 

the  cost  of  cultin-e.     The  rate  of  profits  in  agi-iculture, 

I  by  consequence  in  all  other  employments,  is  excessively 

and  such  is  the  competition  in  our  labour  market,  that 

^numbers  of  our  people  are  compelled  to  accept  a  bare  diet 

ad  and  water  as  a  compensation  for  their  labour*    The 

fence  given  before  the  recent  committee  on  the  poor  laws 

bears  out  this  statement.     That  evidence  proves  that 

h  of  married  agricultural  labourers  are  only  able  to 

from  S^.  to  11*.  a  week,  wherewith  to  maintain  thcm- 

and  their  families,  and  that  from  eight  to  nine-tentlis 

Dse  weekly  earnings  are  expended  in  bread  alone.     The 

of  the  capitalist  are  equally  depressed.     Indeed  we 

not  separated  the  consideratiou  of  laboiu*  and  capital, 
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looking  upon  the  latter  &s  simply  accumulated  labour,  end 
as  Buch  affected  by  the  same  laws*  But  the  same  cqums 
which  have  produced  low  profits  mid  scanty  wages  are  still 
ill  full  operation*  Population  is  still  advancing,  and  in  eren 
advance  presses  more  heavily  against  the  means  of  submst- 
once.  There  is  yet  room  in  England  for  lower  profits 
more  scanty  wages.  In  Ireland^  unhappily,  the  minimun 
food  that  wiU  sustmn  human  life  and  continue  the  human  i 
has  been  reached ;  but  in  England,  e\Tn  our  agricultural  ] 
bourers  may  descend  from  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  to  one* 
potatoes* 

Here  then  it  becomes  a  consideration  with  the  statesn 
and  the  philanthropistj  whether  means  for  stopping  this  i 
scent  do  not  exist  \  nay,  w  hether  every  class  dependent  up 
their  own  industry  may  not  be  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
fort ;  w  hether  profits  and  wages  may  not  alike  be  raised 
some  exertion  of  intelligent  activity  on  the  part  of  the  < 
mxniity  or  its  rulers. 

Colonization,  or  the  going  out  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabit! 
of  an  old  eountr}'  to  seek  fresh  lands,  seems  to  be  a : 
remedy  for  the  local  evil.  That  was  the  course  adopted  in  \ 
ancient  world,  alike  by  the  enterprising  Phcerncians^thc  polish 
GiHieks  and  the  sa\^ge  hordes  of  Scythia.  SucJi  emigratiofift 
seem  to  form  apart  of  the  scheme  of  Pmvidence  for  filling  tlie 
habitable  globe.  In  modern  times  colonization  haa  been « 
favourite  enterprise  with  some  of  our  own  most  enlighten 
statesmen,  and  has  ever  found  favour  with 
most  European  states.  And  it  fonns  a  1- 
relieving  an  old  country  from  its  superabimdant  populatid 
and  unprofitable  capital.  To  perfect  a  system  of  emig 
therefore  is  worthy  of  the  deepest  study  of  the  philci 
and  the  politician;  the  one  interested  in  the  happineiti 
mankind,  the  other  too  frerpiently  intent  only  on  ruling  I 
with  facility ;  whilst  both  arc  deeply  concerned  in  [iromotiU 
social  order.  That  colonies  may  be  made  contributivo  to  ( 
ends  of  both  it  is  oiu*  ptirpose  to  demonstrate* 

But  whatever  despots  may  say  to  the  contrary,  i 
can  never  be  ruled  with  ease  unless  treated  with  perftii 
ness  ;  and  as  general  haiii' 

of  mibltO  diaQUiet  which  ai  i-t      inun   iinjuiuTV   m 
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:he  govwiciing  body,  It  becomes  of  paramount  importance, 
fore  entering  upon  the  details  of  past  efforts  or  future  pro- 
to  found  colonics,  to  settle  what  are  the  relative  rights 
duties  between  the  parent  country  and  the  colony  recog- 
nised by  the  dictates  of  utility. 

At  the  c<jmmenccment  of  a  colony,  or  as  it  was  formerly 
ftjitly  called,  a  plantation,  the  position  of  the  colonists  towards 
their  remaining  brethren  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of 
child  and  parent.     Both  the  cKild  and  the  colony  require  for 
ft  time  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  parent ;  the  prosperity  of 
botfi  depends  greatly  upon  the  principles  of  their  early  train- 
ings both  require  to  be  treated  with  forbearance,  with  patience 
and  ^ith  fairness  f  and  neither  often  outgrow  the  vices  im- 
■jptotcd  in  early  youth.     Here  the  analogy  ceases :  from  the 
iftomcnt  the  colony  is  called  into  being,  it  is  imbued  with  the 
inU'lligencc  requisite  for  judging  of  its  own  wants  ;  it  is  at 
once  capable  of  self-government.    Colonists  ^\  ill  commonly  be 
found  to  consist  of  most  acute  persons  in  their  respective 
clas3M?f^  who  quickly  become  the  best  judges  of  the  measures 
wqui&ite  for  their  own  wellare.     Direct  and  undivided  is  the 
Interest  of  the  colonists  in  all  that  concerns  their  new  home, 
Wid  the  promptings  of  self-interest  wnll  be  sure  to  render  them 
ttore  aware  of  the  good  and  c\'il  of  their  state  than  the  in- 
JiJi^  V    '      f  the  parent  country  coukl  be,  however  welUntcn- 
^'  irds  the  colonists.     These  considerations  lead  us 

^  the  conclusion,  that  the  only  direct  benefit  the  parent  state 
l*  entitled  to  expect  from  planting  a  colony  will  be  confined 
to  n^lief  from  a  too  active  competition  of  labour  and  capital  in 
•  field  insufficient  for  their  most  advantageous  employment. 
incidentally  other  benefits  will  necessarily  accrue  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  country.  The  colonists  who  carrj'  their 
*Wr  and  their  capital  to  a  new  and  productive  field,  will, 
^^  maintaining  themselves,  have  some  siu^ilus  produce  to 
^«pofie  of;  and  having  carried  out  with  them  a  taste  for 
^^  peculiar  productions  of  the  land,  commerce  or  industry  of 
^^  parent  state,  they  will  be  certain  to  exchange  a  great  por- 
"on  of  gu(.j,  surplus  for  commodities  of  the  old  countrj'.  To 
^^  inhabitants  of  that  countrj^  a  new  market  fur  their  produce 
^»  have  been  opened.  Both  parties  mil  have  improved  their 
^^dition ;  the  colonists  settling  on  a  new  soil  will  have  ob* 
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tained  high  wages  and  increased  profits,  whilst  Ihe  rest 
their  countrymen  will  have  exchanged  competitors  for  cnsnUim* 
ers.  A  channel  will  hav  e  been  opened  into  which  the  i 
dant  labour  and  capital  of  the  old  state  may  continue  t*> 
with  advantage  to  the  country  from  which  they  are  abstrnctfJ, 
and  to  the  colony  to  which  they  are  transmitted.  Apart  1 
considerations  of  niei'c  material  interest,  no  true  lover  u(  [ 
countiy  can  overlook  the  higher  piirjjoae  of  spreading  1 
name  and  language  io  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth*  11 
the  advantages  to  the  citizens  of  the  parent  state  terming 
They  have  no  right  to  tax  the  industry  of  the  colonists* 
have  no  right  to  impose  restrictions  of  any  kind  on  thecolonj, 
with  a  view  to  the  exchisive  benefit  of  the  inhuUitints  of  tk 
old  country*  They  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  local 
govenmient  of  the  colony ;  and  except  for  a  limited  (»eriodaiiil 
a  definite  purpose,  to  wliich  we  shall  have  occasion  to  rtfer 
hereafter,  they  Iiave  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  diapaail  of 
colonial  lands. 

Tlie  welfare  of  the  colonists  must  form  the  paramount  con- 
sideration in  all  measures  directly  or  remotely  alTecUng  thr 
colony.  They  have  endured  all  the  hardships  and  jmvttlioitB 
of  reducing  a  wilderness  to  cultivation.  That  wilderness  te 
become  their  home,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  i*' 
tax  their  property  or  restrict  their  industry  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother  country. 

These  principles,  which  in  the  abstract  will  scarcely  Ix'  J!"^ 
puted,  have  been  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  rulers  of  Ihf 
British  empire.     The  sutTerings  of  some  of  the  earlier  C5oluQjst> 
of  the  United  States  are  well  known:  many  of  them  jirr'^^ 
by  star\^ation,  more  died  from  anxiety  and  toil,  idt!iou;;^ii  ' 
the  settlements  finally  became  prosperous  and  wealthy.    Th^ 
original  constitutions  of  those  several  colonies  were  as  xmo\^ 
as  the  motives  which  led  to  their  foundation ;  but  one  anf' 
aiU  from  republican  Massachussetts  to  aristocratic  V-r 
prospered  precisely  in  [)roportion  to  the  degree  m  which  Ux^ 
possessed  self-government.  They  received  liut  little  A:iiii£t8iKt 
from  the  parent  country,  but  as  a  compensation  they  v^ 
for  a  considerable  time  but  little  interfered  with.    Vmti^ 
their  commerce  was  tree,  and  they  ti^nded  alike  with  Eiig)*^ 
and  other  countries.    During  the  civil  wars  of  Chariei  ^ 
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from  the  comparative  insigmficance  of  the  colo- 
from  the  state  of  politics  at  home,  the  American 
left  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  complete  free- 
well  too  enforced  restrictive  laws  which  had  been 
by  the  parliament,  rather  with  political  views  than  for 
joses  of  fiscal  or  commercial  regulations.     Virginia 
ryland,  as  being  peopled  by  the  refugee  cavaliers, 
p  had  a  different  measm'e  of  justice  dealt  out  to  them 
ummonwealth  from  that  accorded  to  New  England. 
was  done  by  the  imperial  government  which 
led  their  prosperity. 
the  parent  state  meddled  in  colonial  affairs  mis- 
ts inHicted  upon  the  colonies^  but  that  interference 
ial  in  its  operation  and  limited  in  its  effect     It  re- 
i)r  the  res tn ration,  which  found  the  American  colonies 
and  populous,  to  commence  a  system  of  colonial  go- 
tf  lia\dng  for  its  object  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the 
try,  and  which  has  never  since  been  abandoned, 
K>oner,"  says  an  impartial  writer*,  **  was  Charles  the 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  than  the  parlia- 
oted  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  merchandizes  ex- 
'om  or  imported  into  any  of  the  dominions  belong- 
Enghsh  crown;  and  in  the  same  session  was 
navigation  act."     Other  oppressive  restrictions, 
re  burthensome  tlian  the  other,  quickly  follow  ed. 
lall  not  enter  into  any  lengthened  arguments  to  prove 
^  and  justice  of  conceding  to  ever}^  colony  the  most 
ted  liberty  of  foreign  trade.     If  the  parent  country 
the  inhabitants  oi'  her  colonies  to  carry  their  export- 
modi  ties  for  sale  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  old  state, 
ike  of  some  real  or  supposed  benefits  to  accrue  to  the 
■  the  latter,  it  amounts  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
■|Muivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  market  of 
^^untry  and  that  of  the  parent  state.     It  will  be 
Bct  of  oppression  pcq)etrated  by  the  strong  upon 
,  for  it  is  only  so  long  as  they  are  weak  that  the  colo- 
submit  to  such  restrictions, 
lestion  to  be  solved  is,  how  can  men  with  the  advan- 
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tages  of  capital  and  possessed  of  the  intelligence  of  dxnliz^d 
life  best  advance  their  prosperity  when  planted  upon  uncul- 
tivated lands  ? 

Such  men  in  taking  possession  of  new  and  fertile  land  }w 
a  certain  instrument  of  wealth  if  rightly  used  t  but  the 
itself  is  utterly  valueless  ;  it  is  only  by  furnishing  a  product!! 
field  for  the  employment  of  the  colonists*  labour  that  it  is 
ful.   The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  may  be  said,  aptly  cnoi 
to  illustrate  the  utter  helplessness  of  a  single  man  thrown 
on  fertile  but  uncultivated  land,  and  colonists  in  general 
been  found  to  make  themselves  Robinson  CrusoeS|  by  each 
man  appropriating  to  himself  too  much  land.  From 
ration  of  individuals^  which  is  occasioned  by  very  large 
priations  of  land  in  the  early  stages  of  a  colony,  that  coral 
nation  of  labour  and  co-operation  of  empL  '    wi 

civilization  is  so  much  indebted,  are  altogt 

The  effect  of  co-operation  in  increasing  the  productlj 
powers  of  industry  is  very  clearly  explained  by  Coh  Toi 
in  hia  book  on  the  colonization  of  Soutli  Austi-alia,  which 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article*. 

In  proportion  as  labour  has  been  much  or  Uttle  coi 
in  any  of  our  colonies  the  material  prosperity  uf  the  coloni 
has  advanced  rapidly  or  slowly.  Various  circumstances  h 
influenced  the  degree  of  combination  in  different  coloni( 
many  have  resiUled  fiom  physical  C4iuses,  many  have 
the  effects  of  government  regulations  or  official  policy. 
countries  essentially  pastoral,  such  as  the  Australian  coloi 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  progress  in  wealth  has 
greater  than  in  regions  like  Canada,  where  tillage  is  in' 
ably  the  first  purpose  to  which  ^nld  land  is  applied.  In 
one  case  the  land  is  thinly  timbered,  the  climate  rcmarl 
mild,  and  herbage  abundant ;  here  tlie  colonists  quickly 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  which  afford  them  ready  means  of 
taining  imported  commodities.  In  the  other  tlie  cUmate' 
rigid,  and  the  land  so  heavily  laden  with  timber,  that  an  C*" 
pensive  process  of  clearing  must  be  gone  through  before  U*/ 
subsistence  can  be  drawn  from  the  soil.  Grain,  tobacco  ft<^ 
timber  are  the  only  exportable  articles  raised^  and  firoro  Ihcir 
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very  nature  can  only  be  procured  by  slow  and  toilsome  Inboiir. 
To  counterbidance  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  seem  at  first  sight  to  labour,  the  natural  fertility 
of  their  soil  is  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  that  of  our 
Australian  or  African  settlements.  The  shorter  distance  be- 
tween them  and  the  mother  country  induces  a  greater  number 
of  poor  persons  who  have  no  resources  beyond  the  labour  of 
their  hands  to  emigrate  to  iVmerica.  This  cause  has  always 
rendered  the  supply  of  free  manual  labour  greater  in  the  /Vme- 
rican  than  in  the  pastoral  colonies. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  have  been  the  e^ils  arising 
from  the  transportation  system,  it  has  procured  for  the  owners 
of  lands  in  the  penal  colonics  more  workmen  than  they  could 
have  obtained  under  any  other  system  of  colonization  recently 
practised  by  this  country.  It  is  not  intended,  by  this  asser- 
tion, to  defend  the  plan  of  penal  colonization,  for  it  is  perfectly 
indefensible*  We  have  before  fully  exposed  its  demoralizing 
consequences ;  but  amidst  the  mass  of  evil  it  has  occasioned, 
and  is  still  causing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the 
iM  of  convict-labour,  the  mere  material  wealth  of  Australia 
would  not  have  reached  its  present  extent. 

The  acts,  too,  of  all  our  colonial  governments  have  been 
injurious  to  the  prosjjerity  of  the  colonists.  Large  masses  of 
land  have  been  granted  to  official  persons  or  their  connexions, 
^hich,  not  having  been  cultivated,  have  aided  in  dispersing 
the  real  and  cultivating  settlers,  by  compelling  them  to  go 
^>cyotid  these  official  wildernesses.  In  Canada  this  forms  an 
universal  subject  of  loud  complaint. 
The  beat  sj-stcm  hitherto  extensively  adopted  for  disposing 
*  te  lands  has  been  that  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
That  system  consists  in  offering  to  public  competi- 
hon  uU  public  lands  at  the  upset  price  of  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre.  The  whole  is  managed  by  a  land  officer 
^iet  the  control  of  the  federal  government,  and  care  is  al- 
^^y»  taken  to  have  surveys  greatly  in  advance  of  settlements, 
^  *arge  supply  is  always  offered  for  sale.  The  general  rule 
^'jthat  forty  townships  shall  be  annually  offered  in  each  land- 
'^WcU  No  credit  for  the  purchase-money  has  been  given 
■*"ce  I8i>0.  No  land  can  be  obtained  othej'wisc  than  by  pur- 
^^e  J  the  most  perfect  fairness  exists  in  the  laud  oflice;  and 
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such  has  been  the  success  of  this  plan,  that  in  1 836  the 
ceipts  for  public  lands  sold  amounted  to  a  larger  «um  tin 
the  expenditure  of  the  general  government  of  the  Uniti 
States. 

In  ordinary  times  the  price  would  seem  to  be  BuflScieut  ( 
prevent  capitalists  buying  large  tracts,  and  letting  them  ; 
main  uncultivated  until  the  labours  of  actual  settlers  sh 
have  given  them  a  value  by  improving  the  vicinity.     Mc 
over,  favouritism  or  mal-practices  on  the  part  of  the  land-offi^ 
functionaries  arc  rendered  impossible.     Those  functimiur 
arc  paid  by  the  Goveniment,  and  they  have  no  personal 
tercst  either  in  overstocking  or  undersnpplying  the  mark 
with  land.     On  payment  of  his  purchase-money  the  sett 
procures  a  clear  title  duly  registered  at  a  public  office 

From  this  systematic  disposal  of  waste  lands  in  the  Unit< 
States,  let  us  turn  to  the  plins  adoj>ted  in  the  British  coW 
nies.  The  contrast  will  be  striking ;  and  first,  as  t«  Canada. 
The  tenures  of  land  in  Lower  Canada  are  of  two  kinds ;  fir 
the  Seigneiu'ial,  subject  to  many  of  the  incidenUs  of  feud 
tenures  as  it  existed  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  foundatJ 
of  the  colony  by  the  French ;  and  secondly,  common  so 
or  the  ordinary  freehold  tenure  of  tliis  country.  All  th 
Seigneurial  grants  were  made  previously  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  colony  by  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Hanson,  who  was  examined  by  the  Colonil 
Lands  Committee,  thus  states  tlie  waj*  in  which  the  gnmta  i 
land  have  been  made  since  Canada  became  a  British  colon| 

**  In  what  manner  were  the  lands  panted?  They  wetc  gnmi^d  »ubji 
to  a  quit  rent,  in  most  ca^es,  of  2a,  per  100  acres. 

*'  Has  that  condition  been  enforced?  Not  at  all, 

"In  what  way«  and  under  what  limttations*  has  lantl  been  uifflUl^T 
granted  in  Canada ;  with  discretion  and  reserve,  or  with  profuaioni  1  ft*** 
by  the  Royal  instructions  of  179*5  any  person  might  apply  for  a  ^raotci^ 
1200  acres  for  himself,  and  for  each  of  39  aasociates,  making  40  pcf«ifM 
in  the  whole,  who  would  have  1200  acres  each»  and  very  fnrgt*  grunti  l»»ij 
been  made  in  this  way.  The  practice  was,  that  the  proprietor  whu  ajijilt^ 
for  the  grant*  and  through  whose  influence  it  was  siippofu^d  to  hatr  \it 
obtained,  was  generally  recompensed  by  his  ajssocintors,  by  lOOu  acil 
out  of  their  latK)  j  so  the  result  was^  that  the  person  wh< . 
of  land  got  40,0(K>  acres,  and  the  others  gtjt  :jno  acat>  a  [ 

•*  Were  those  grants  made  by  the  Governor  ?     Yes. 
"Were  they  made  to  any  great  extent  I  To  iho  extent  af  0r5OO|OOIX'  '  ^ 
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**  Do  yon  know  the  largest  amount  of  land  granted  away  by  any  go. 
vemor  during  any  period?  I  find  that  one  governor,  between  1799  and 
1805,  granted  1,500«000  acres  of  land,  or  rather  more." — Mr.  H,  D.  Han- 
«m»  Colomal  Lands  Committee,  312-319. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  these  proi^se  and  fraudu- 
lent grants  was  the  payment  of  the  quit  rent  of  28.  per  100 
acres^  and  a  nominal  one  of  improvement.    The  latter^  how- 
ever^ was  satisfied  by  the  erection  of  a  hut  and  clearing  a  few 
acres  upon  any  part  of  the  enormous  tract;  for  there  was 
nothing  stated  as  to  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  improve- 
ment.    Here  we  meet  at  once  Avith  an  effectual  obstacle  to 
the  regular  filling-up  of  the  imcultivated  lands^  and  another 
was  offered  by  the  crown  and  clergy  reserves  made  in  every 
township.     In  laying  out  a  township  in  Canada,  one-seventh 
is  invariably  reserved  for  the  crown,  and  one-seventh  for  the 
dergy. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  orders  in  council  and  other  regula- 
tSons  made  respecting  grants  of  land  previously  to  1804,  for 
tliey  appear  to  have  imposed  merely  nominal  conditions ;  and 
our  remarks  will  henceforth  apply  indiscriminately  to  Upper 
«nd  Lower  Canada,  distinguishing,  however,  anything  pccu- 
w  to  either  of  those  provinces.     In  the  former  province 
^^  tenure  of  lands  has  always  been  common  socage  or  frce- 
«old^  and  here  has  been  the  principal  scene  of  modem  land- 
jobbing  in  America.   Mr.  Hanson  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  earlier  regulationSy  A^ich  seem  to  have  been  framed 
^tb  an  exclusive  view  to  the  gain  of  the  government  officials. 
**  "What  are  the  first  regulations  (in  Upper  Canada)  with  which  you  are 
•^Uainted  ?    The  regulation  passed  in  the  year  1804 ;  it,  however,  re- 
^"^^  almost  entirely  to  the  amount  of  fees  paid  in  regard  to  grants  to 
^^^rant  settlers ;  the  fee  on  100  acres  was  £6.  98.  gradually  increasing, 
^  On  1000  acres  it  was  i&il.  0*.  5d. 

**  'Were  those  fees  demanded  in  the  light  of  price,  or  purchase-money 
P**^  to  the  public  ?  No,  they  were  taken  entirely  by  the  officers  through 
'*io«e  hands  the  patent  passed.    They  were  not  accounted  for. 

*  How  much  land  was  sold  in  the  colony  at  this  period?  About 
*'^Oo,000  acres."— ^aiwow,  333-336. 

1*hi8  applies  solely  to  Upper  Canada ;  for  such  had  been 
**^^  wholesale  profusion  of  the  early  governors  of  Lower  Ca- 
^^^^  that  comparatively  little  land  remained  imowned  by 
*^^e  colonial  grandees,  though  as  wild  as  when  solely  te- 
'^tcd  by  the  Indian. 
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In  1B19  it  seems  a  change  took  place  in  these  rcgula 
iivhich  Mr,  Hanson  describes  as  merely  doubling  the  fees,  and 
requiring  the  gi*antee  to  build  a  house  and  make  a  clearing  of 
five  acres. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  which  is  required  to  be  adminis 
to  all  settlers  has  the  effect  of  preventing  many  |)ersons  i 
the  United  States^  well  qualified  by  their  experience  and  i 
dustry  to  benefit  the  colony^  from  becomini^  scttlei's  in 
Canadas, 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  ngid  adher 
these  mere  formalities  of  a  widely  diflerent  state  of 
which  is  universal  amongst  our  colonial  authorities*     Gr 
were  made  to  discharged  soldiers  and  seamen^  and  to  the  ( 
scendants  of  United  States  loyalists,  without  fees,  but  subp 
in  other  respects  to  the  same  nominal  conditions  ns  oti) 
grants.     The  amount  of  land  granted  to  an  indivifl     '      'M 
was  in  practice  limited  to  1000  acres»  and  was  ^ 
guided  by  the  capital  of  which  he  represented  lumselt'  tc> 
possessed.     Although  this  restriction  was  enforced  agniil 
the  small  capitalist  and  industrious  settler,  no  regulatio 
were  ever  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  more  favoiu 
connexions   of  the   colonial   government,      Mr.  Hnnsoii 
asked,  "347,  Ai'e  you  aware  of  any  other  exceptions  (to  1 
**  forcement  of  conditions,  fees,  ike.)  than  those  you  ha 
**  mentioned  ?  There  was  one  exception  in  a  vcr}'  large  i 
*'  ot  land  made  to  Colonel  Talbot,  on  the  terms  that  he  sha 
'^  settle  it ;  a  grant  of  302,000  acres,  of  which  he  is  no^'  i 
'^  possession.    The  conditions  were  seldom  enforced,  wid 
"  regard  to  clearing  of  land.     The  patent  was  usually  iwu 
**  on  payment  of  the  fees.^^ 

^*  Lai-ge  tracts  were  granted  to  private  indlridaals,  vWd 
**  have  not  made  the  slightest  improvement  npon  them  i^ 
'^  any  way,  but  still  held,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  iuddeasbT 
«  title.*' 

Such  was  the  system  up  to  1825,  when  new  rules  were  I 
down  for  regidating  the  granting  of  lands  in  Upper  < 
By  these  the  public  lands  were  directed  to  be  valued  tfid  i 
to  applicants  on  credit,  the  purchase  money  being  pwd ' 
five  annual  inBtalments.    Power  was  reserved  to  theOw^^ 
to  make  gratuitous  grants,  and  the  wording  of  the  rnlcil 
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vigtte  and  indefinite.  Regulations^  very  similar^  were  at  the 
MJ&e  time  iinimiilguted  io  all  the  rest  of  the  British  colonics 
of  North  America,  and  in  Aiistralia,  Nothing  can  moi*e  com- 
pletely illustj'ate  the  inefficiency  of  our  colonial  government 
than  those  regulations.  They  adopted^  and  that  only  par- 
tiiiUy,  the  system  of  sale  on  credit,  which^  five  years  before, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  been  induced  to 
abandon,  after  having  tried  it  for  twenty-four  years. 

The  British  minister  at  Washington  might  have  procured 
the  fullest  information  respecting  the  land-granting  depart- 
ment in  the  United  States ;  its  proceedings  were  open  to  all, 
and  the  rapid  rise  of  some  cities  in  the  wilderness^  and  the 
» instantaneous  improvement  o^  extensive  districts  were  sub- 
Ijecta  of  notoriety  and  general  rcmai'k.  Yet  this  plan,  trietl 
and  foond  wanting  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the 
fMiIy  attempt  at  uniformity  of  method  exhibited  in  these  regu- 
1albns« 

But  lands  might  also  be  obtained  without  piurchase  by 
means  so  various,  that  it  is  inconceivable  persons  would  ex- 
j>end  their  capital  in  the  piu"chase  of  land  M-hen  they  might 
procure  an  e(|ual  grant  by  a  simple  undertaking  to  expend 
a  certain  sum.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  by  the  retunis 
made  to  the  colonial  ofiice,  that  in  Upper  Canada  very  few 
sales  were  made,  and  those  chiefly  consisted  of  town  lots,  and 
to  a  few  American  citizens.  Even  the  fees  were  not  enforced 
when  a  grant  was  made  to  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council ;  and  the  members  of  the  Council  had  a  discretionary 
power  of  not  entbrcing  them  in  any  case  where  they  thought  fit. 

It  was  soon  found  by  actual  experience  in  our  own  colo- 
nies, as  had  been  long  seen  in  the  United  States,  that  future 
poymenta,  whether  as  price  or  quit  rent,  can  never  be  obtained 
from  settlers  on  wild  land,  The  fullest  latitude  to  favouritism 
was  ^ven  by  these  regulations,  which,  independently  of  its 
efiedn  upon  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  gave  some  of  them  most 
unfair  advantages  over  their  neighbours.  This^  however,  is 
an  evil  comparatively  trifling  compared  u-ith  those  occasioned 
by  gfAnts  of  land  to  persons  who  make  no  use  of  them,  until 
the  industry  of  actual  settlers  on  neighbouring  lands  shall 
lisve   ghren   a   value  to  the  unimproved  tracta  of  the  ab-» 

Dtee  paroprietors.    These  tracts  tbrm  wildemeflaes  in  the 
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midst  of  cultivation ;  not  unfrcquently  they  have  jir 
entirely  the  cultivation  of  pailicular  districts;  several 
stances  of  which  effect  were  mentioned  by  witnesses 
the  Colonial  Lands  Committee*     The  c^o^^u  and  clergy 
serves  of  the  two  Canadas  have  to  a  great  extent  produced 
tlic  same  effects. 

Before  passing  from  the  regulations  of  1825,  wc 
shortly  advert  to  the  large  sale  of  land  made  to  the  Ujj] 
Canada  Land  Company  in  1S25.     The  Imperial  Gove 
mcnt  contracted  to  sell  to  the  Canada  Company  2^OU;0 
acres,  at  the  price  of  295,000/.  sterling.     The  land  thus  i 
cunsisted  of  various  blocks  of  crown  and  clergy  reserves  i 
tributed  over  the  Upper  province.     "  But  it  was  found 
"  possible  by  Government  to  give  a  title  to  the  clergy  i 
"  serves ;  the  clergy  objected  to  the  terms  on  which  the  laa 
"  had  been  reserved ;  and,  to  compensate  the  Cajiada  i 
**  pany  for  its  loss,  instead  of  about  805,000  acres,  of  wlii 
"  the  clergy  resen^es  would  have  consisted,  they  were  alloM 
"  to  select  1,100,000  acres  in  any  part  of  that  portion 
**  the  territory  which  had  recently  been  acqnii'ed  from 
*^  Indian  cliiefs,  which  they  might  think  fit;  and  they  i 
'^  lectcd  it  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Hm'on.**     The  Comf 
was  bound  by  no  conditions  as  to  tlie  settlement  aod  ii^ 
provcment  of  that  land^  but,  on  the  contrary,    ' 
permitted  "to  employ   one-fourth  of  the  pixrch  yT 

**  upon  their  own  land;  and,  on  showing  the  sum  they  Iwd 
*^  so  expended,  that  was  to  be  taken  as  a  paym< 
"extent."  The  Company  has  expended  this  our 
cutting  roads  and  laying  out  farms  upon  the  land  Uu** 
bought,  which  is  resold  to  emigrants  in  any  portions  ip* 
quilled.  Tlie  Company  will  accept  the  price  by  ittstalaients, 
the  settler  paying  interest  on  the  balance^  and  has  c»ta- 
Ijlished  agents,  means  of  transport  and  other  EiciUlieis  rf 
considerable  advantage  to  emigrants.  The  average  price  at 
which  laud  has  been  sold  by  the  Company  h  UV.  per  i 
whilst  the  price  jiaid  for  it  was  something  leas  than  U.  <»<^ 
and  thus  an  exceedingly  profitable  bargain  has  becnJ 
by  the  adventurers.  Indeed,  the  Company  is  consid 
tlie  colonists  to  have  been  a  mere  job;  and  it  w  do 
\vhether  the  sjatematie  sales  and  iniprovemeats  made 
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!!r^f?TTTnltis  of  interest  by  the  Company  have  advanced  the 
5t  t  f   of  the  province  more  than  would  have  occurred 

under  the  regular  Cron^ii  grants. 

In  1831  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  British  colonies  com- 
menced. That  party,  to  whom  experience,  drawn  from  so  in- 
congenial  a  source  as  the  United  States,  conveyed  no  in- 
iction,  was  thrust  from  the  government  of  this  country, 
the  effect  upon  the  system  of  land-granting  in  the  co- 
lonies was  instantaneous.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
WTiigs  to  office  we  tind  regulations  for  tlisposing  of  wnld 
lands  promulgated  by  the  coloniid  office,  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  the  land  regulations  of  the  United  States,  viz.  by 
Jy.  An  approximation  to  the  phm  of  the  United  States 
en  directed,  but  it  is  neither  so  simple  in  itself,  or  so 
fibictly  carried  into  operation  as  the  system  of  that  iutelligcnt 
democracy*     In  Canada  a  year's  credit  is  still  pei*mittcd. 

The  uniform  adoption  of  grants  by  sale  only  seems  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  right  of  the  children  of  United  States 
loyalists  to  demand  free  grants.  This  has  been  restricted  to 
the  old  townships,  and  to  the  location  of  the  loyalists  them- 
selves, except  where  the  Governor  (as  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Francis  Head  in  1836)  has  some  political  purpose  to  serve 
by  giving  effect  to  these  loyalist  rights. 

Soldiers  and  seamen,  instead  of  being  entitled,  as  before, 
to  free  grants,  will  receive  specified  remissions  from  the  pur- 
chase-money of  the  land  they  may  purchase.  An  order  to  tliat 
effect  signed  by  the  ^^  Adjutanf-Gentral"  was  issued  from 
'*//<tf  Horse  Guards  ^^  in  August  1831;  and,  by  a  similar 
order  of  March  1832,  issued  by  the  Admii-alty,  like  advantages 
afe  atforded  to  the  navy*  The  mijiimum  upset  price  is,  \ve 
^^lieve,  5^-  an  acre. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  method  into  the  land-granting 
department  of  our  colonics  deserves  commendation,  which  we 
^  glad  to  be  able  to  extend  to  the  subsistmg  regidations  for 
^li^poaing  of  wild  lands  in  the  North  iVmerican  colonics.  They 
^erc  not,  however,  carried  into  execution  without  considerable 
pGSHive  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  officials*  Sir 
•'olm  Culbome,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
*^^ted  that  officers  should  be  ^*  allowed  to  select  their  lands 
^  the  miuimum  price,  without  purchasing  them  at  a  public 
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*^  sale  ;*'  and  proposed  to  settle  "  proper  emigrants,  who  should 
**  have  land  given  them,  and  be  maintained  for  a  time  out  of 
**  the  public  revenue,** 

This  drew  fi'om  the  colonial  office  some  dcdaive  crpresaicau 
of  opinion.  Lord  Goderich,  in  a  despatcJi  to  Sir  John  Ctd- 
bome^  says,  '^  There  are  two  modes  by  which  emigrants 
'^  may  find  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  upon  thdr 
^*  arrival  in  Canada,  viz*  working  for  wages,  or  settling  them- 
*'  selves  at  their  owti  expense  upon  land  which,  if  they  brin^ 
"  with  them  adequate  means,  they  may  purchase  in  the  same 
*^  way  and  upon  the  same  terms  aa  other  persons  desirous  0( 
*^  60  obtaining  it.'^  This  is  a  tolerably  stringent  rebuke  of 
the  colonial  authorities. 

In  January  1833,  an  e3q>res8ion  of  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  home  authorities  to  enforce  the  regulatiann  ii 
again  called  for :  Lord  Goderich  says>  "  I  have  to  desire  that 
"  in  future  no  one  class  of  emigrants  may  he  allowed  to  acquirt 
**  lunds  on  more  favourable  terms  than  another ;  but  that  all 
*'  be  required  alike  to  make  their  purchases  at  sales,  whcrt 
*«  the  lands  shall  be  put  up  at  a  minimum  price ;  and  that 
"  those  emigrants  w  ho  may  not  be  able  to  pay  the  price  »hall 
*'  be  left  to  work  for  themselves  at  wages  until  they  can  c&Tti 
'^  the  means  of  buying  in  accordance  with  estiiblished  re- 
*^  gulations/^  Yet  such  was  the  pertinacity  of  Sir  John 
Colbome  in  trying  to  maintain  the  former  power  of  the  Go* 
vernor  over  the  colonial  lands,  that  he  draws  down  on  himself 
this  somewhat  supcrciUous  reproof  from  Lord  Stn  ^ 

July  1833,)  become  Colonial  Sceretar}^    **'  I  have  iju  r 

«to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch,  containjo^ 
**  various  applications  for  grants  of  lands  in  consid* 
^^  miUtar^'  sen  ices  performed  in  Upper  Canada.  1 
*^  doubt  of  the  merits  of  the  individuals  whose  cases  are  thu^ 
*^  brought  under  my  notice,  but,  considering  the  very  bii' 
**  portant  grounds  on  which  the  present  system  ^itli  respc<^^ 
^^  to  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands  has  been  adopted^  I 
"cannot  sanction  a  departure  from  it  in  order  h>  **' 

*^  with  the  requests  of  the  gentlemen  ^hosc  metrr , 
*^  have  forwarded." 

The  hlgh*handed  manner  in  whirn   tiu 
deal  with  the  colonial  lands  cannot  have  c^v    i    o    i 
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€T»bseiTimt  reader  of  the  last  few  pages.  And  when  it 
ia  recollected  that  all  the  North  American  colonics  have  the 
forms  of  constitutional  government^  that  they  all  possess  a 
representative  branch  of  the  legislatui'e,  the  orders  from  the 
Hone-Guards  jmd  the  Admiralty^  dispoBing  of  the  colonial 
ftfenaes  as  rewards  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  for 
seraces  performed  in  Britain,  do  strike  us  as  being  rather 
higb-prerogative  proceedings. 
It  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  touch  upon  the  existing  dif- 
itween  tlie  parent  country  and  the  North  Ameri- 
8,  further  than  to  notice,  incidentally,  that  Uiey 
prove  the  neceaaity  of  frankly  conceduig  to  a  colony  local 
self-government. 

Where  the  provincial  revenues  derived  from  taxation  arc 
under  the  control  of  a  representative  assembly,  the  disposal  of 
cobnial  lands,  if  left  in  the  power  of  the  executive,  will  al^vays 
fiimish  the  means  of  corruptioDj  and  form  at  once  the  motive 
and  the  means  of  misgovemment.    This  is  exempUfied  in  Ca- 
nada. The  management  of  public  lands  is  really  the  great  object 
for  vrhich  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  and  the  official  classes 
of  that  province  were  originally  contending ;  and  inasmuch 
^  the  officials  have  shown  themselves  to  be  most  corrupt 
^oanagers,  and  the  people  can  have  no  other  purpose  than  so 
^  dispose  of  their  wild  lands  as  to  conduce  to  the  greatest 
Rood  of  the  colony,  the  latter  would  seem  to  have  reason  on 
*^toir  side. 

We  have  entered  so  minutely  into  the  various  changes  of 
tern  in  disposing  ot*  wild  lands  in  the  NoHh  AmericJin 
^*>lomeB,  because  those  provinces,  having  local  legislatures, 
**^^.y  be  considered  more  advanced  than  the  Crown  colonies 
^^  AustmUa  and  South  Africa.  Moreover,  the  method  (if 
^^thod  it  can  be  called)  of  granting  lands,  and  the  motives 
fc-  in  * '  j-rants,  have  been  very  similar  in  all  the  colonics. 

Ml.  ii  says,  **' The  land  of  the  colony  (Australia)  has 

^^ecn,  until  the  regidations  of  Lrord  Goderich,  entirely  at  the 
'  I  of  the  Governor  in  council,  and  it  has  been  dis- 

li'  in  such  way  as  he  has  thought  fit,  or  to  persons 
"^ho  have  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  Colonial  Mi- 
nster in  England."     The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  was 
]^^^d6^»^^g&ilkh  government  ml78|>|  as  a  place  for  the 
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punishment  of  convicted  felons,  where,  it  \va>  li  [i d, 
progressive   reformation  would  have  been  elln  ivii.      H 
completely  those  hopes  have  failed  our  readers  do  not  I 
require  to  be  told. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  these  colonies  positive  stanrmtaoft 
more  than  once  thi'eatcned  the  colonists,  altliough  premiu 
were  actually  given  to  emancipated  con\ictii  to  settle  on 
cultivate  waste  knds.     Up  to   1820,  although  New  So 
Wales  had  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  prosperous^  it 
attracted  but  little  attention  at  home,  nor  had  any  rcgulati^ 
for  granting  land  been  thought  requisite   by  the    coloa 
office*    The  discretion  of  the  governor  was  the  sole  rule. 
caily  as  1 7^5  the  convicts  were  assigned  over  as  servantH  ^ 
the  settlers,  military  officers  and  official  persons  ;  but  so  lit! 
were  the  principles  of  colonization  understood,  that  for  some 
time  a  grant  of  land  %vas  given  as  a  premium  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  certain  number  of  convicts. 

Van  Dicmcn's  Land  was  first  settled  in  1803,  and,  lil^eKe 
South  Wales,  used  as  a  penal  colony.  In  1813  it  began  i 
make  considerable  advances,  and  wheat  and  sheep  farmiil 
began  to  be  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  circuii 
stances  of  the  two  colonies  however  are  so  precisely  simill 
and  the  regulations  adopted  in  one  were  so  simultancouftly  i 
tablished  in  the  other,  that  we  shall  treat  them  as  one  eolon| 

In  1821  SirThomasBrisbanc  wcut  out  as  governor  of  Nf 
South  Wales,  and  by  the  directions  of  the  colonial  office  laid 
down  a  plan  for  disposal  of  land.     Tlie  substance  of  thai  pli 
was  as  follows : — This  country  was  to  be  laid  out  in  townshiD 
each  containing  100  square  miles.   Emancipated  coniricts,4 
becoming  settlers,  were  to  have  granted  to  them  tlii 
of  land,  twenty  more  if  married,  and  ten  more  for  c  i. 
Timber  fit  for  naval  purposes  was  reserved  to  the  crown,  i 
a  rent  of  £G  for  every  thirty  acres  was  rcsen  ed,  to 
payable  at  the  expiration  of  ten  yeai's  from  the  date  of  i 
grant.    These  convicts  were  fmnished  with  nil  necessaries  1 
so  long  a  time  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  govt!  ^ht  be  i 

qubed  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  land  ih  j  vndim. 

Similar  gi'ants  were  to  be  made  to  free  settlers^  with  i 
additional  quantit}%  not  exceeding  100  acres,  the  gov 
' ^ht  tliiak  fit.    Fkgc  satUera  ator  toi  ycai^  wei^toj 
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quit  rent  of  2rf.  per  100  ncrea.  The  governor  at  the  same  time 
had  poiTcr  to  allot  any  larger  quantity  he  might  think  fit,  trans* 
mitting  to  tlie  colonial  office  his  reasons  for  making  such  ad- 
ditional grant ;  500  acres  were  to  be  reserved  to  the  ci'oum 
ieiween  every  1000  acres  so  f/ranted;  in  each  township  400 
acres  were  to  be  set  apart  for  the  established  clergy,  and  200 
acres  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  issued  regti- 
lations  for  the  sale  of  lands,  under  which  the  purchaser  might 
select  land  where  he  pleased^  and  was  required  to  pay  10  per 
cent,  of  the  price  as  a  deposit,  and  the  residue  by  sbc  half- 
yearly  instalments ;  or  a  new  settler  might  have  lands  reser\cd 
fijT  htm  by  paying  15/?.  for  every  hundred  acres,  and  tlius  se- 
ciirc  an  option  of  purchasing  upon  the  terms  above-mentioned 
at  any  time  within  three  years* 

A  notice  was  also  issued  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  in  1824, 
stating  that  100  acres  of  land  would  be  granted  to  a  settler 
for  every  convict  maintained  for  a  yem-,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
vict for  every  100  acres  of  land,  w  horn  each  settler  was  bound 
tOfnoinUiin ;  but  so  many  applications  for  land  were  made  iu 
consequence,  that  the  rule  was  cancelled  in  1826,  During 
those  two  years  the  governor  first  furnished  the  settler  with 
«  servant  to  cultivate  his  land,  and  then  paid  him  for  keeping 
Wa  own  servant.  At  this  time  (1820)  a  plan  somewhat  similar 
to  that  established  in  North  America  at  the  same  period  was 
Commenced* 

A  land  board  was  formed  and  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sur\^eyor-general  of  the  colony.  AH  applications 
for  land  were  referred  by  the  governor  to  the  land  board, 
^fcidi  nacertained  tlie  amount  of  capital  possessed  by  the  ap- 
plicnnt,  and  furnished  him  with  an  authority  to  select  land 
Within  certain  limits.  The  governor  and  his  dependents  at 
^^^  land  board  had  thus  first  an  absolute  discretion  in  grant- 
*^K  or  refusing  land,  and  afterw  ards  fixed  the  locality  mthin 
wbich  the  selection  might  be  made.  The  settler's  character, 
fi^ond  and  political,  formed  subjects  of  inquir}^  Having 
I**»ed  this  ordeal,  he  was  entitled  to  a  section  of  640  acres 
^  land  for  every  ;£500  of  capitid  he  possessed,  but  no  grant 
^^  to  exceed  four  sections,  or  25G0  acres.  A  quit  rent  of 
^^  halfpcimy  per  acre  was  reserved,  but  payment  of  it  waa 
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seldom  enforced*    At  first  these  sales  were  made  by  leni 
and  in  1828  beg;an  to  be  made  by  auction,  at  which  no 
son  could  bid  who  had  not  previously  been  authorised  to 
80  by  the  governor.     Tliese  regulations  remained  in  ft 
until  1831,  when  Lord  Goderich  issued  a  scheme  very  sii 
to  that  adopted  in  North  America, 

The  principle  of  cbsposing  of  lands  by  sale  only  wu 
strictly  laid  down  in  the  Australian  than  in  tlie  North 
rican  rules,  and  somewhat  leas  latitude  vi^as  left  far  fa^ 
itism.     Indeed,  the  regulations  contemplated  no  other 
of  disposing  of  waste  lands  than  by  sale. 

Some  such  i^egulations  were  absolutely  necessary  to  m 
fairness  in  the  disposal  of  lands ;  for  notwithstauduig 
that  no  more  than  25(50  acres  should  be  granted  to  one 
many  persons  of  influence  obtained  grants  greatly  exceeding 
that  quantity;  for  instance.  Sir  Tliomaa  Brisbane  himself  Imti 
one  of  20,000  acres ;  Mr.  Hart  Davis  another  of  15,000;  Mr. 
Reid,  a  third,  of  27*000  acres ;  and  others,  of  nearly  equal 
amount,  were  allotted  to  Lord  Slrgo  and  Mr.  Pott4?r  Macqucem 
And  these  are  only  specimens  of  the  extent  to  which  the  sy- 
stem laid  down  was  departed  from, /or  qf  3,897,000  <KTef 
granted  betwem  1826  and  1831  onit/  13,672  acres  were  m!(L 
The  Australian  Company  in  New  South  Wales  received  ^H 
grant  of  a  million  of  acres,  and  the  Van  Dieraen*»  Land  Con^^ 
pany  another  of  500,(XX)  acres  in  Van  Dieraen's  Land.    In 
the  latter  colony  the  rest  of  the  exceptional  grants  were  an  b 
smaller  scale.     Mr.  Hanson,  however,  mentions  that  in  on*. 
case  13j000  acres  were  gratuitously  granted  to  the  fiuaily^f 
a  clergyman,  in  three  oilier  cases  10,000  acres,  in  another 
case  between  8000  and  9000  acres. 

The  ^vernment  of  the  iVustrahan  colonies  is  an  absolate 
despotism.     Mr.  Hanson  says,  **  the  power  of  the  governor 
*^  to  define  the  limits  within  m  hich  land  should  be  selectal 
^'  haR  been  applied  to  prevent  persons  obtaininf^  land  uilhia 
**  the  districts  already  partially  settled ;  and  that  Uiere  is  ^ 
'*  very  considerable  portion  of  land  in  the  vicinity  n*'  s    '"^" 
"  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  in  the  Bathur 
"  which  has  not  been  open  for  sale,  while  pemons  havr 
*'  compelled  to  purchase  land  at  a  grcn*  r   »:  ♦  -re  fi^m  '■ 
^*  settlers/'    Some  af  iim  kuid  k  e^w ...   _.  ^.,..iJ)k^  ^ 
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tions  transmitted  to  the  Governor  in  1832,  he  is 
tt  Ubertj  ^^  to  limit  the  quantity  of  land  which  might  at  any 
time  ht   ■  lit  into  the  market,"  and  thus  can  always  com- 

mand a  r    ^     1  e  he  pleases.     The  sinister  purposes  to  which 
this  power  may  be  turned  are  obvious. 

Mr,  Bryan,  a  landowner  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  says,  that 
the  want  of  a  methodical  system  of  land-grantbig  has  created 
much  doubt;  and  a  feeling  of  insecurity  respecting  titles  to 
land,  which  is  increased  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
judges^  generally  entertained  by  the  colonists, 

Tlie  survey  department  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  likew  i&e 
thi       *  '     t  of  grievous  complaint. 

It  gtanding  all  the  obstacles  which  misgovemment  and 
official  corruption,  as  well  as  the  demoralization  growing  out 
of  the  eomict  system,  have  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Au!*tralian  culonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen^s 
Land^  tbcy  have  attained  to  greater  prosperity,  and  in  shorter 
time,  than  any  other  modem  colonies.    Many  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  this  end.     In  the  first  place,  the  splendid  climate 
and  unlimited  abundance  of  fertile  pasture  land,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  to  wool-growing,  are  the 
foundations  of  wealth  almost  without  limit.    With  enough  of 
wm>cl  for  all  useful  puq>08es,  the  land  in  general  is  thinly 
*'-'f,rrcd ;  indeed,  excejit  for  the  purposes  of  tillage,  the  trees 
Itlom  destroyed,  and  in  many  places  vast  alluvial  plains 
ore  entirely  free  from  wood.     But  all  these  advantages  would 
have  availed  little  under  a  system  which  enabled  every  man 
hi  once  to  obtain  a  tract  of  land  varying  from  20U  to  !20(X) 
Without  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  hea\Tly-timbered 
titU  of  North  America,  and  subject  in  certain  situations  to 
severe  droughts,  the  isolated  labourer  woidd  scarcely  have 
l>een  able  to  extract  a  bare  subsistence  from  his  land ;  his  con- 
tton  would  in  many  cases  have  become  degraded  towards 
lUuit  of  the  aborigines.  There  would  have  been  no  co-operation, 
^id little  combination  of  labour:  this,  however,  was  supplied 
y  convict,  a  species  of  slave-labour ;  that  labour  was  of  an 
iiiferior  kind,  aa  the  compulsor\'  labour  of  a  slave  must  ever 
^ ;  yet  still  it  enabled  the  settler  to  use  his  land  with  consi- 
i^tdJbk  advantage.     Certain  tracts  also  proved  most  pro- 
ductive wheat  land,  and  those  generally  not  requiring  much 
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clearing  were  very  profitably  cultivated  under  the  aupc 
tendence  of  the  settkr.  As  the  colonics  advanced  the  wl 
fisheries  became  abundant  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  rc4 
of  all  has  been  a  rapid  accumulation  of  capital,  to  which 
have  no  modem  parallel.  The  oixlinary  interest  of  mone 
10/.,  15/.,  and  20/.,i^r  cent.,  whilst  the  profits  of  sheep  far 
ing  and  the  whale  fisheries  are  said  to  be  forty  per  rent 

In  estimating  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies,  we  must  i 
forget  the  enormous  govcmraent  expenditure  induced  by  I 
con\dct  system,  which  is  supplied  by  the  mother-cuuntrj^  i 
must  be  regarded  as  an  artificial  stimulus.  That  expendito 
furnishes  a  ready  market  for  most  of  the  surplus  produce] 
the  colonists.  Yet  a  great  want  of  labovirers  is  felt^  and  I 
colonist*  complain  that  the  produce  of  land  sales  is  not  i 
plied  to  emigration,  as  promised  by  the  colonial  office  wlii 
promulgating  the  regulations  of  1831. 

A  great  demand  for  free  laboiu*  in  all  departments  of  i 
dustry,  especially  in  agriculture,  exists,  and  the  colonial ; 
thorities  have  made  some  appropriations  in  furtherance 
emigration ;  though  fiu*  short  of  the  produce  of  land  sali) 
Laboiu'crs  obtain  very  high  wages,  and,  if  sober^  may  quick 
themselves  become  owners  of  land.     Those  who  may  wish  1 
learn  more  of  the  details  of  the  Austrahan  colonization  th 
our  limits  permit  us  to  afford,  will  find  them  in  tlie  ]« 
mcntary  papers  to  which  wc  have  referred. 

Female  emigration,  which  was  warmly  promoted  by  maa( 
benevolent  persons  in  England,  has  not  proved  succcs<isfi 
and  its  continuance  is  deprecated  by  the  colonists. 
also  insist  on  a  careful  selection  of  emigrants,  as  of  the  hii 
est  importance.  The  plan  of  gi-anting  a  bounty  to  coUia 
capitalists,  on  the  importation  of  proper  emigrants,  wWd 
has  been  adopted  by  the  authorities,  is  highly  judi(riaiii 
Under  this  system  the  colonists  will  be  able  to  su^ 
agents  employed  by  the  colonial  government  in  the 
of  emigrants,  the  description  of  persons  most  w^antcdT 
through  their  own  correspondents  select  emigranta  fur  tliris 
selves.  Some  of  the  colonists  of  Australia  liavc  C3thibitcd 
much  intelligent  enterprise  that  their  suggestions  will  nH^t 
prove  of  the  liighest  value* 

lliat  emigration^  to  be  useiulj  must  be  so  moiuigcd  as  ^ 
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pt  the  wants  of  the  colonists,  is  clear  from  hints  of  Mn 
MdfVrthur;  he  says : — 

««  t  am  of  opinion  that  no  siittler  would  like  to  make  bimseff  respon- 
sible lo  llie  Govcniment  for  the  repnymcnt  of  the  amount  of  passage 
Btooe]^  which  might  be  advanced  for  individuals  entering  hia  service,  unless 
tfio9€  servants  were  engaged  for  him  in  England  hv  his  own  agents. 

**  Re»trtctions  which  should  have  the  effect  of  binding  the  servant  to 
lojf  ane  employer,  until  the  whole  amount  of  the  passage  money  were  re» 
fuud,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  impolitic,  and  likely  to  cause  n  feeling  of 
iiiiMiti»faction»  and  a  desire  to  change,  which  might  not  otherwise  exist. 
Hic  system  of  binding  sen'anta  under  indcntuie  hns  not  hitherto  been 
bund  to  succeed :  a  good  servant,  if  properly  treated  by  his  employer,  is 
toore  likely  to  remain  contented,  if  he  feels  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  leave 
IX  ony  time,  'llie  very  circumstance  of  being  bound  for  a  series  of  years 
rreiitcs  rifstlessness  and  a  wl&h  to  change.  To  guard  against  false  expcc- 
Uktions,  and  consequent  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  servants,  they 
Dught  to  be  particularly  cautioned  not  to  expect  high  wages  ;  and  althougli 
they  may  be  a.'^sured  of  abundance  of  food,  and  the  mere  necessaries  of 
tfe,  they  ahoold  be  prepare*!  to  undergo,  in  the  first  instance,  many  hard- 
and  trifling  privations/' 
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e  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  siiljject  without  mentioning 
that  the  colonial  olllce  actually  intLTfcTed  to  prevent  Mr,  Mc 
Arthur  receiving  the  bounty  upon  some  German  vine-drcsa- 
crs  whom  he  had  purposed  to  carry  out  to  New  South  Wales, 
in  order  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  The  reason  assigned  was,  that  such  an  application  of 
the  colonial  funds  did  not  relieve  the  mother  countiy  of  her 
surplus  population,  and  an  cnUghtcned  scheme  of  improve- 
ment was  put  a  stop  to*  This  aptly  illustrates  the  policy  of 
the  colonial  office, 

Tlie  Cajie  of  Good  Hope  was  originally  colonized  by  the 
I>utc*h,  from  whom  we  conquered  it.  Perhaps  the  first  rcgu- 
y^ns  promulgated  by  the  Dutchj  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
l^fkiil  of  land,  are  the  most  absurd  of  any  upon  record,  **  A 
**  proclamation  was  put  forth,  saying,  that  every  one  who 
^•' wislied  it  might  appropriate  a  certain  quantity  of  waste 
"  land.     The  condition  upon  which  he  was  to  appropriate 

tlie  land  detennined  the  quantity,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
**  plant  himself  in  a  spot  which  was  at  least  three  miles  from 
"  any  other  man's  land.  He  was  then  allowed  to  draw  a  cir- 
^  cle  round  his  ovnx  house,  of  which  six  miles  was  the  dia- 
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"  meter.     The  distance  of  every  settler^  c^mt 
*'  the  nearest  settler  was  six  miles.*'     The  si-r 
Cape  differs  from  our  own  first  settlements  in  America 
Australia  in  many  particulars.     The  Hottentots,  the  nal 
owners  of  the  African  soil,  ranked  much  higher  in  tlic  %C5xl( 
humanity,  and  were  consequently  more  numerous  than 
alioriginea  of  North  America  or  Australasia.     They 
nation  of  heixlsmen,  possessed  thousands  of  cattle^  and  in 
way  used  all  their  land,  though  without  much,  if  any,  at- 
tempt at  artificial  improvement.     Thus  ever}'  acqui&itioQ  of 
land  matlc  by  the  Dutch  was  at  the  expense  of  some  tribe  d 
the  natives^  and,  finally,  most  of  those  tribes  were  r- 
to  slave^}^     Here  the  injured  aborigines  have  bccoiii^ 
scoui'gc  of  the  colonists. 

Having  now  conducted  the  reader  through  the  bbyrii 
of  confusion  which  the  various  modern  plans  of  British  c\ 
nidation  have  induced,  and  having  shown  Utat  much  of  it  ha» 
arisen  from  sheer  ignorance,  much  from  official  com  ' 
and  prejudice,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  from  tlit.  v*^ 
of  some  uniform  system  in  disposing  of  wild  land,  the  st^jilc 
commodity  of  a  new  colony;  we  shall  proceed  to  iuqutre  wto 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  future.  It  remains  to  be  s«d 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  render  the  experience  acquired  Ij 
past  errors  conducive  to  succe&s  in  any  new  attempts  at 
nizatioa. 

The  recent  scheme  for  foimding  a  colony  in  the  southem 
part  of  the  Australian  continent  has  attracted  a  very  \^ 
share  of  attention,  not  merely  from  the  number  of  intcllii^cnt 
economists  and  phUantliropiata  who  have  been  'i\a  proii 
but  from  the  regular  and  systematic  plan  on  which  it  t 
fessed  to  be  conducted.    No  small  i>art  of  the  benefits  • 
scheme  wdl  consist  in  the  views  which  have  been  called  fortl>» 
and  the  practical  rules  drawn  from  the  study  of  past  <liilicul- 
tiea  now  to  be  subjected  to  an  experimental  test. 

We  believe  that  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield,  the  well-kBOin* 
author  of  "  England  and  America,'"  the  mc  * 
plan  is  due.     No  one  can  read  his  exan 
Colonial  Lands  Conunittee  without  being  struck  Hn^ 
bold  originality  of  his  views.     His  series  of  disaeitatioiiii 
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livercd  before  the  Committee  (for  such  is  his  evitleuce),  form 
a  most  valuable  mass  of  information  upou  tlie  process  of  co- 
lonkatioa. 

A  short  statement  of  the  chief  enactments  of  the  South 
Australian  act,  passed  in  1834,  will  best  enable  our  readers  to 
comiirehend  the  "whole  scope  of  the  plan.  The  preamble 
states,  *^  that  the  paat  of  Australia  between  the  meridians  of 
**  13S  and  141  degrees  of  cast  longitude,  and  between  the 
•*  aouihem  ocean  and  26  degrees  of  south  latitude,  are  fit  for 
^'  colonisation ;  that  persons  are  desirous  of  embarking  for 
*^  that  part  of  Australia,  and  wish  an  uniform  system  in  the 
^^  mode  of  disposiDg  of  waste  lands  to  be  there  established.** 
No  convicts  are  to  be  sent  to  the  new  province. 

The  king  in  council  may  *' authorize  any  persons  resident 
**  within  the  said  province  to  make  laws^  to  constitute  coiurts, 
^  to  appoint  officers  and  also  c/tapimm  and  cier(/y$nen  qf  ihv 
**  €siablis/ted  Church  of  England  qt  Scotland,  mid  to  Im^yrat^a 
**  ami  iojtes  neceasanj  for  the  govemnieni^*  of  the  province, 
H«ie  wo  find  the  most  peri'ect  despotism  established  in  the 
first  instance,  and  it  is  uncontrt>lled  by  subsequent  enact- 
mesita*  In  the  tlisposal  of  wasto  Umds  alone  is  the  absolute 
power  of  the  crown  (which  is,  in  truth,  that  of  the  coloniid 
office,)  placed  under  specific  regulations.  There  is  no  sort  of 
security  for  civil  hl>erty.  In  the  authority  given  to  the  crown 
to  appoint  *^  chaplains  and  clergymen  of  the  established 
Church  of  England  or  Scotland/'  there  is  an  express  provi- 
jion  for  €^clud*ng  religious  liberty,  Tlic  principle  of  religious 
lirecdom  in  a  new  colony,  without  a  single  estabhshed  institu- 
liDQ  or  sectarian  predilection,  and  where  circumstances  are 
most  r  '  le  to  its  development,  is  deliberately  disavowed 

by  tbt  legislature,    'ITiia  is  deeply  to  be  lamented. 

When  wc  observe  the  dissensions  and  ill  fcehng  which  have 

sen  from  this  source,  both  in  the  North  iVmerican  colonies 
m  Austj-aliaj  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  im  attempt 
should  have  been  made  to  interweave  exclusive  religious  esta« 
bliahmenta  wiUi  the  framework  of  the  infant  society.  In 
tbiS|  as  well  as  in  the  denial  of  civil  hbcrty  and  local  self-go« 
Temmeut,  the  very  first  principles  of  colonization  are  out^ 


prg  would  bav€  been  no  difficulty  in  laying  down  certain 
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general  rules  for  enabling  the  colonists  to  control  their  i 
local  affairs,  and  confining  their  legislative  ftinctions,  fm 
limited  period,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  con 
nity.    As  it  is,  the  government  of  the  new  colony  will  be  i 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  colonial  office.     Our  prcceiB 
inquiries  have  not  led  us  to  entertain  very  high  notions  of 
the  principles  which  emanate  from  that  qtiarter. 

By  the  Soutli  Australian  act,  the  crown  is  authorizedl 
appoint  three  commissioners  to  carry  into  execution  the  \n 
of  the  act  which  relate  to  the  disposal  of  the  waste  Ian 
llicy  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  arc  jU 
such  salaries  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasiuy  may  appoint.  Tl 
are  to  report  theu*  proceedings  annually  to  the  colonial 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament.     Tlie  Commissioners  may  sell 
the  public  lands  by  auction  or  otherwise,  but  can,  in  no  i 
accept  less  than  twelve  shiUings  an  acre.     The  price, 
which  for  the  time  the  Commissioners  may  declare  to  hf  I 
upset  price,  ^*  shall  be  an  uniform  price/^  neither  varying  1 
reason  of  the  greater  or  less  quantity  bought,  nor  on  ace 
of  any  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  situation. 

This  latter  provision,  as  applicable  to  the  earliest  stugn^ 
the  colony,  is  founded  on  just  (Economical  principh^s;  fori 
lands  of  the  colony  being  subject  to  the  same  upset  price,  j 
only  to  be  obtained  by  paj-mcnt  of  that  pricCy  the  s; 
in  no  ^vay  interferes  with  the  natural  direction  of  ^l 
Good  land  will  be  equally  sought  after.     Bad  land  mU  i 
be  prematurely  forced  into  cultivation.   The  great  use  of « 
ing  \\ild  land  at  a  price  high  compared  with  any  ever  befij 
demanded,  is  to  protect  men  against  the  temptation  to  apji 
priatc  large  tracts  of  land  which  they  have  not  nv 
tivate.     The  land  fund  thus  raised,  subject  to  son 
expenses  of  no  great  amount,  is  to  be  employed  in  conv 
poor  emigrants  to  the  colony,  "  who  shall,  as  far  ; 
**  be  adult  persons  of  the  two  sexes  in  eqiud  prop*  > 
^*  not  exceeding  thirty  years  of  age,**  The  sums  paid  for  I 
may  be  therefore  aiipropriately  deemed  a  j»f 
plied  to  supply  labour,  the  mmmoclitr  most  ii 
newly-settlcd  country'. 

The  Commissioners  aifponu  liuj?  ii    ;    ii    i\      i   i 
other  officers  connected  with  the  di^-j    .  il  '  i   ^i  J 
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er  neceives  and  pays  all  monies  imclcr  the  contml 
be  Board*  but  all  liis  accounts  are  to  be  submitted  to  tlie 
sury  for  audit.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
3W  money  to  commence  the  conveyance  of  emi^nmts, 

provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  colonial  government. 

tn  the  colony  shall  contain  50,0(X)  souls,  a  constitution 

be  establislied  by  the  king  in  council.     There  arc,  how« 

no  defined  securities  ibr  public  liberty.     The  pleasure 

ic  colonial  minister  of  the  day  is  alone  to  be  consulted. 

declared,  however,  that  the  plan  of  disposing  of  [)ublic 

B,  and  the  application  of  the  funds  thence  arising,  shall 

Fbc  altered,  except  by  act  of  Parliaments     Such  is  a  brief 

le  of  the  act  of  ParUament  on  w  hich  the  colony  of  South 

ia  is  founded. 

le  retention  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  office  of  a  power 
lutely  despotic,  is,  we  are  convinced,  widely  remote  from 
original  views  of  the  projectors  of  this  scheme.     Never- 
essj  in  spite  of  these  defects  and  others  of  a  minor  kind 
ch  originated  in  the  same  soiu-cc,  we  believe  the  ibunda- 
1  of  South  Australia  will  form  a  hopefid  icra  in  modern  co- 
ation*    It  is  something  to  have  rescued,  by  act  of  Piu-lia- 
bt,t}ie  public  lands  of  one  colony  from  the  hands  of  jobbing 
btalft.    It  is  a  point  of  no  mean  importance  gained,  to  have 
Wished,  under  the  authority  of  the  legislatm-c,  a  system 
olonl^ation.     It  matters  not  that  that  system  is  maiiaged 
amraissioners  who  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  colo- 
I  office,  whose  stdiu'ies  depenil  on  the  fiat  of  the  Lords  of 
kTreasury ;  for  the  first  commissioners,  who  were  aU  con- 
Bed  in  forming  the  scheme  of  the  colony,  will  probably  re- 
i  their  posts  long  enough  to  root  their  system  in  the  minds 
I  colonists  and  the  philanthropists  of  the  mother-country. 
(r,  Wakefield,  to  whose  evidence  we  have  before  refeiTed, 
(tela  under  any  circumstances  to  allow  the  local  legislature 
i  colony  to  dis]>ose  of  its  own  waste  lands.     Tliis  objection 
I  l)cen  made  solely  from  a  one-sided  consideratiun  of  the 
►ject  of  colonization.     Wc  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wake- 
M  has  iirrived  at  his  valuable  discoveries  in  the  practice  and 
fieiplc  of  planting  colonies  somewhat  iu  this  way.     He  hiis 
oiuch  of  wretchedness  arisbig  from  depressed  industry 
^  W  wages  in  this  country ;  he  has  probably  heard  much 
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of  our  redundant  population^  on  which  iopio 
opinions  were  very  rife  at  the  time  he  first  announced 
views ;  and  he  at  once  saw  that  depression,  tli'       ' 
and  the  redundant  popidation  were  entirely  oi  < 
unproductiveness  of  British  industry.     This  he  pfropose^ 
remedy  by  widening  the  field  for  employment  of  labour 
capital;  and  for  that  purjiose  a  large  and  syatematio 
nization  of  the  productive  continent  of  Australia  has  appesotd 
to  his  mind  amongst  the  best  means.     This  led  him  to 
quire  into  former  emigi*ations^  and  the  atrocious  abuses  of' 
our  colonics  have  struck  him,  as  they  would  e\*cry  right- 
minded  man,  with  considerable  force.     He  saw  that  uutio^ 
any  plan  of  colonial  rule  hitherto  adopted  no  ImporUuit  dfect 
upon  British  society  could  be  effected  by  eniigmiion;  tliat 
hitherto  colonics  have  not  been  suflSciently  attractive.   H   v^ 
his  deep  attention  to  the  principles  of  colonization.     T 
suits  of  that  attention  will  be  most  beneficiid  to  this  conn 
and  to   our  colonies.      But  we   must  remember  that 
Wakefield^s  purpose  has  been  solely  a  British  one :  in  his 
eveiything  is  subordinate  to  "  enlarging  the  field  for  the 
ployment"  of  British  capital  and  industry ;  and  in  so  doing 
has  overlooked  the  consideration,  that  the  interest  of  the 
lonists  in  the  disposal  of  their  waste  lands  is  direct  and  im- 
mediate, whilst  that  of  the  people  of  this  country  ia  remold 
and  contingent.     When  Mr.  Wakefield  says,  '*  it  may  be  for 
*^  the  interest  of  a  particular  colony  to  dispose  of  its 
*^  land  in  a  manner  verj^  injurious  to  their  successors,  to  l-^ 
"  posterity,  to  persotis  who  fnay  yet  be  coming  into  (hat  eoim* 
**  try  from  the  mother-country,^^  he  quite  overshoots  his  midu 
This  is  a  fallacy  into  which  it  is  surprising  a  man  of  Mr- 
Wakefield's  acuteness  can  have  permitted  himself  to  fall. 

We  believe  that  the  colonial  government,  which  regulflt<=^ 
the  rUspostd  of  waste  land«  ought  always  to  be  responmbic  ^ 
the  colonial  population.     How  cmn  tlic  people  of  a  colony  1^ 
nefit  themselves  in  the  chsposal  of  public  land^ 
of  their  posterity?  The  reverse  commonly  occur^,  j 

benefit  their  posterity  rather  than  themselves  by  their  cioca^- 
ive  n| •  s.    Persons  comjiosing  a  narrow  ruliog  d** 

may  n selves  by  ap])ropriating  to  tlunr  inni  ufC 

large  tracts  of  land  on  whicbj  without  any  etfurt  of  their  aira^ 
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inclufltiy  of  their  neighbours  may  eventually  confer  a 
value;   such  appi-opriations  may  injure  the  posterity 
If  r  "    !       colonists  for  generations.     But  such  injury 
iV  it   common,  that  almost  universal   cause  of 

■irresponsible  government*  We  may  safely  infer  that  (he 
pie  of  a  colony,  if  they  have  the  power,  will  adopt  such  me- 
of  disposing  of  their  public  lands,  as,  according  to  ex- 
^knowleilge,  mil  best  promote  their  own  prosperity*  And 
individuals  from  the  parent-country  require  any  other 
i }    Or,  is  the  mother-coiuitry  to  retard  the  prosperity  of 
olony  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  peculiai*  advantages  for 
F?     This  comes  to  the  old  principle  of  taxing  the  co- 
^fiiT  the  benefit  of  the  mother-countiy ;  and  il'  there  exists 
who  can  harbour  such  a  scheme,  the  sooner  he  with- 
iself  from  intermeddling  in  political  or  oeconomical 
the  better.     Besides,  what  arc  the  securities  which 
[«tti  bt  given  for  a  permanently  good  administration  of  the 
'  over  waste  lands  in  Australia  or  North  iVmerica  by  any 
r  of  men  resident  in  Great  Britain  ?     To  whom  are  those 
aistrators  to  be  responsible  ?  To  the  imperial  parliament  ? 
:  body  has  too  oflen  shown  itself  heedless  or  ignorant  of 
,  Hit  local  affairs  of  the  colonics.    To  the  colonial  office }   That 
een  the  fruitful  source  and  active  protector  of  all  the  colo- 
labuses  on  record.     Need  more  be  said  to  prove  the  unfit- 
\  of  that  office  to  correct  the  administrators  of  the  colonial 
I  department  ?     The  sole  etfcctive  check  will  be  found  in 
tsl  legislature  representing  the  wishes  of  the  colonists. 
IWakcfield  himself,  in  a  former  part  of  his  evidence,  has 
Idown  the  true  principle  on  which  alone  we  can  rely  lor 
easful  colonization. 
1%  a^'ked,  "  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  mode  of 
emigration  from  this  old  countrj^  is  to  render  the 
....Lries  as  attractive  as  possible,  both  to  the  capi* 
and  to  the  labourer?     It  appears  to  me  that  the  best 
most  '  mode  oi  protrnting  emifftatton  is  to  be 

iitid  by  u.       .Liaig  the  best  mode  of  immigration  i  by 
Dking  not  io  the  sending  awatj  of  people  from  the  old  counr 
but  to  the  arrival  of  (hem  in  the  new  one ;  and  conse- 
yiy  the  first  point  to  determine  is,  what  will  render  the 
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"  new  CQunti^  most  attractive  to  the  people  of  the  old  counlr 
—Wakefield,  559* 

And  yet  this  gentleman  aftenvartls  jirriposcs  to  lie  Uoi 
the  colonists  to  sec  their  public  lands  disposed  of  by  perm 
resident  m  the  mother-country ;  and  that  even  until  ihey  I 
prepared  to  doff  the  colonial  and  put  on  the  n    '       '   -harai^ 
ter  !  this  is  surely  bein^  run  away  with  by  one>  .    Su 

pose  some  person  to  strike  out  a  new  application  of  the  i 
nomical  principles  involved  in  colonization  as  iiJuable  oa  i 
wc  fully  admit  Mr,  Wakeiield  to  have  elucidated ;  would 
tic  down  the  colonists  to  the  present  improved,  but  then  \ 
quated  system  ?     Have  the  disputes  resi>ectijig  \^ ; 
whicli  fu*e  in  full  ^^gour  in  Lfower  Canada  and  ai  ^ 
creasing  in  the  Upper  Provineej  rendered  those  colonics  ni4 
"  attractive  "  ?     We  may  rest  assured,  that  in  this  case*  { 
elsewhere,  a  Uberal  policy  will  ever  pro\ e  tlie  best.     Thu 
will  be  no  fear  but  the  colonists  w  ill  a])ply  so  much  of  1 
land  fund  to  the  promotion  of  emigration  as  can  be  usefi 
so  em]>loyed,  and  thus  a  larger  amount  of  emigration 
ultimately  take  place  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 
advantages  atforded  to  the  colonists  from  an  inllux  of  i 
grants  are  too  many  and  too  direct  to  be  overlooked ; 
accordingly  wc    find^  that   although   colonial   govcnuncn 
sometimes   from   ignorance,  oftentimes  with   sinister  vie 
have  interposed  obstacles  to  emigratioiij  the  people  of  a  col>i 
ha\'c  never  done  so.     It  is  true^  that  if  the  colonists  maaJSl 
their  own  land  fund  wc  must  not  exjject  them  to  relieve 
from  the  oflf-scourings  of  our  streets,  and  the  refiisc  of  « 
gaols ;  but  as  such  ex[iorts  form  no  piui  of,  and  indeed  arc  < 
pi'essly  excluded  from  Mr*  Wakefield's  plans,  we  do  not  ( 
preheud  how  that  gentleman  can  reconcilt^  his  partial  cone 
sion  of  a  local  sell-government  to  the  ei 
principles  he  has  eUewherc  expressed  in  h^  . ,  .w^, 
the  colony  to  manage  its  own  atlifiirs,  and  it  will  take  livio  j 
all  that  is  desirable  tor  itself  to  receive ;  to  force  utK>n  it ' 
of  which  we  might  be  glad  to  get  rid  is  simple  tyranny. 

The  first  annual  I'eport  of  the  8outh  AustraUan 
sion  only  hits  been  published* 

The  Commissioners  there  lay  great  stress  upon  tiie  nt 
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ber  of  emigrants  of  the  superior  classes  who  have  proceeded 
Id  the  colony,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  considerable 
capital  will  be  embarked  in  the  undertaking.  But  we  think 
it  likely  some  of  these  capitalists  have  gone  out  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  society  constituted  much  on  the  plan  of 
til  it  nation,  and  will  meet  with  some  disappointment* 

1  I  ^  ion  of  capitalists  and  labourers  will  be  reversed ;  iu- 
fttead  of  labour  being  abundant,  and  competing  for  capital  to 
it  on  productive  employment,  ca]>italists  will  be  eager 

ipetitors  for  labour  whereby  to  render  their  capital  avail- 
able. Tins  will  give  the  labourers  of  the  new  colony  a  position 
of  advantage,  which  it  is  probable  they  may  not  at  fii'st  use 
with  much  discretion.  Again,  the  commissioners  say,  in  their 
regulations  for  the  emigrations  of  labourers,  *'The  commis- 
*' "'  Tiers  fearing  that  too  many  raihei*  than  too  few  labonrera 
ild  reach  the  colony  dinijig  its  infancy  Jiave  resolved,  that, 
*^  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  no  laboming  emigrants 
^*  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  colony,  unless  hired  for  at  least  one 
**  year  by  some  emigi'ant  of  property.'^  This  is  a  chimera  for 
which  there  is  not  the  shghtest  foundation.  Where  have  tlic 
commissioners  found  *^too  many  ratlier  than  too  fcw^^  la- 
bourers in  a  new  colony  ?  We  say,  advisedly,  nowhere.  Such 
a  regulation  will  operate  very  unfairly  on  the  caiiy  capitalist 
emigrants ;  for  if  they  omit  to  take  out  as  many  kiboiu-ers  as 
tliey  require,  they  will  tind  none  in  the  colonial  market,  and 
their  capital  may  be  wasted  or  remain  unproductive.  But  if 
the  plan  effectually  pre\  ents  undue  dispersion,  they  need  not 
fear  to  send  out  any  number  of  reputable  labourers.  With 
plenty  of  good  land  (and  the  scheme  of  tliis  settlement  is  only 
to  prevent  its  being  too  plcntiiul)  there  is  no  fear  of  a  redun- 
dancy of  labour. 

Mr.  Wakefield  rests  mucli  of  his  argument  for  a  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  colonists  from  control  over  their  own  public 
lands  on  "  the  existing  interest  of  this  countiy  looking  to  the 
state  of  Ireland ;''  and  referring  to  a  statement  made,  that 
there  are  2,300,000  people  in  Ireland  in  a  state  of  stai-vation 
during  tlurty-two  w^eks  of  the  year,  dyijig  of  hmiger,  pre- 
served only  by  begging,  and  li\ing  upon  nothing  but  potatoes 
or  weeds,  he  says,  ''^  here  ajipears  to  me  to  be  an  interest 
which  is  beyond  any  colonial  interest  that  can  be  imagined/' 
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We  know  of  no  colony  where  it«  inhabitante  would  not 
and  heartily  co-operate  with  the   imperial  goyerament 
framing  a  good  system  of  emigration^  and  for  t*      '•     .iioJ 
waste  lands.     We  woidd  not  be  supposed  to  u^ 
render  of  the  land  fiind^oranypart  of  it^to  the  actual  ofHci 
oi  our  colonies,  for  experience  tells  us  it  would  n^ 
misapplied-     But  wc  do  object  to  this  tying  up  fm 
hands  of  the  colonists  from  interfering  in  a  local  matter, 
tlic  good  management  of  which  they  are  so  vitally  intercj 

There  are  two  other  points  which  ought  not  to  have 
left  to  the  chance  legislation  of  a  home-appointed  gove: 
These  are  a  registration  of  titles  to  land,  and  the  abrogation 
the  law  of  primogeniture.     The  6rst  merely  requires  to 
stated  to  meet  with  assent.     And  we  can  scarcely  coi 
the  second  to  be  open  to  more  objection.     The  law  of  \\ 
mogeniture  being  founded  on  feudal  reasons  inapplicable 
the  present  time,  and  only  maint-ained  in  those  countries  whii 
retain  it  on  account  of  habits  derived  from  feudal  customik 
not  at  all  adapttd  to  the  condition  oi  a  new  country,     H 
the  act  simply  declared  that  all  land  in  the  new  colony  sboul 
be  personal  estate,  and  subject  to  the  incidents  of  that  di 
scription  of  property  according  to  the  law  of  ICngkmd,  tli 
puri>osc  would  have  been  accomplished  without  violcnec 
the  prejudices  of  any  one. 

Since  writing  the  above,  accomits  have  been  received 
Austmlia,  wliich  singularly  bear  out  many  of  the  views 
have  expressed. 

The  climate,  soil  and  natuiid  advantages  of  the  localitj 
the  new  province  seem  to  equal  the  expectations  of  the  mi 
sanguine.     The  site  of  the  capital  has  been  determined  oi 
measured  out  into  lots,  and  divided  into  streets,  squares, 
Such  of  the  town  lots  as  had  not  been  previ  >ed 

England  have  been  sold  by  auction,  and  pn  .., ,,vf 

of  6/.  0*,  8ii,  per  acre.  The  people  arc  healthy,  and  tncreafiAf^ 
by  births  with  great  rapidity.  Capital  is  abundant,  its  fio»^ 
seasors  enteri)rising,  and  the  services  of  labourers  are  >c> 
greatly  in  demand,  that  G^.  per  day  is  stated  to  he  oommmily 
given  to  the  most  ordinary  workman.  The  efficacy  of  di« 
scheme  to  ensure  the  requisite  concentration  appears  ta  ^ 
demonstrated,  and  the  want  of  laboiv  must  be  supplied  by 
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impirous  eftbrti  cm  the  part  of  the  commissioners*  But  the 
^ftrnor  ha«  proved  a  taikirej  and  his  recall  is  earnestly  de- 
^Hded.  This  comes  of  the  practice  of  appointing  none  but 
^■frl  or  military  men  to  colonial  governments.  More  survey- 
ors^ and  the  subordinate  ones  more  competent^  arc  loudly  dc- 
inaiided ;  and  this  is  a  want  the  commissioners  ou^ht  to  sup- 

IereD  in  preference  to  mere  labour.  Here  seems  to  be  a 
I  in  which  Hie  imperial  government  may  use  the  colony  aa 
means  of  relieving  Ireland  from  its  congestion  of  labour- 
ers, vdtb  advantage  to  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
to  tlie  benefit  of  tlie  indiAidual  emigrants.  This  we  trust  will 
form  an  important  item  in  the  administration  of  the  promised 

KLaw  for  Ireland.   We  by  no  means  agree  with  those — we 
enture  to  call  them  emigration  enthusiasts — who  look  to 
ation  aa  a  panacea  for  i\\e  evils  of  Ii-eland  in  particular, 
f  aud  QJ  the  labouring  population  of  the  empire  generally  ;  but 
!  and  auxiliary  remedy  we  set  the  lughest  value  upon 
our  earnest  hope  that  government  will  so  avail  itself 
systematic  aiTfuigements  of  the  South  Australian  Com- 
[}n  as  to  accomplish  a  very  extensive  Irish  emigration. 
alone  can  elbow  room  be  obtained  for  measures  of  im- 
vemeoi  at  home. 

kc  accounts  to  which  we  have  alluded  give  us  high  hopes 
\  the  CDOonomical  part  of  the  South  Australian  experiment 
I  prove  successfid,  but  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  poli- 
1  aammgcments  will  not  prove  of  the  worst  descriptiou. 
fe  before  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  giving  the  colonists 
bice  in  the  choice  of  the  colonial  executive  ;  limit  that  au- 
rity  within  narrow  but  defined  bounds  if  you  please^  but  let 
^  people  select  the  administrator.  There  are  comparatively 
few  men  fit  to  conduct  the  settlement  of  a  new  colony,  and 
^  ^  nearly  impossible  to  predict  beforehand  with  any  degi'ec 
^crtmnty  who  may  be  equal  to  the  task.  The  history  of 
I  early  settlements  in  North  America  present  some  striking 
[ices  uf  failures  in  men  accustomed  to  command  in  older 
ties,  and  extraordinary  cases  of  unknown  men  coming 
in  a  time  of  need,  and  by  their  talents  for  government 
^  command  conducting  tlie  infant  community  through  some 
most  perilous  periods  of  its  fir«t  formation.  Such  is 
'  9tate  of  tilings  in  South  Australia^  that  henccforwoi'd  what- 
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ever  proceeds  from  the  governor  will  be  newed  with  dislike 
by  the  colonists ;  whilst  a  jealous  frame  of  mind,  totally  dj»- 
qualilying  him  for  the  duties  of  a  legislator,  will  be  the  un- 
happy condition  of  the  chief  functionarj^ 

And  such  is  the  position  towards  the  colonists  which  e%*cn* 
governor  of  every  British  colony,  where  the  appointment  has 
been  made  at  home,  has  sooner  or  later  contrived  to  assmni'- 
For  so  general  a  consequence  tliere  must  be  some  cause 
equally  general.  What  that  cause,  or  rather  series  of  cau«fa, 
is,  we  ha\  e  endeavoured  faintly  to  shadow  forth. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  South  Australian  Settle- 
ment because  we  regard  it  as  a  most  interesting  exiierimcat. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  extensive  inquiry  and  deep  reilection,  pro- 
duced from  a  mind  of  considerable  grasp ;  and  has  receivol 
the  sanction  of  an  intelligent  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Moreover,  the  authority  of  the  legislative  has  been 
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obtained  almost  in  spite  of  official  jealousy ;  and,  finally,  il  is 
the  first  scheme  of  colonization  to  which  sound  priuciples  of 
pohtical  (Economy  and  deductions  from  past  experience  have 
been  attempted  to  be  applied.   The  great  error  of  its  projcc*^ 
ors,  as  we  think,  consists  in  their  jealousy  of  the  coloniiil 
people :  of  the  colonial  officials  it  is  impossible  they  could  h^tviB 
been  too  jealous ;  and  it  is  most  i*emarkable  that  in  thcst 
of  professing  liberality  they  have  nat  obtahieil  a  single  -..-  .- 
rity  for  civil  liberty.     Perhajys,  however,  the  fairest  way  tx> 
look  at  their  plan  is  to  contemplate  the  obstacles  they  h»ve 
overcome,  and  we  freely  admit  they  ju-e  of  no  ordinarj'  mag* 
nitude.     They  have  rescued  the  ivhole  of  the  pubhc  liuid* 
from  the  colonial  officials,  and  from  the  colonial  otRce  authori- 
ties, so  far  as  an  act  of  parUament  can  bind  those  soraewli*^^ 
irresponsible  functionaries;   they  have  established   a  fiiP''* 
which  will  probably  be  a  large  one,  to  be  exclusivcl  "^ 

to  the  sending  out  industrious  emigrants;  they  L^,  ..  '^"' 
menced  a  system  of  careful  selection;  they  have  \mmd^ 
with  method  for  the  pi-oper  treatment  of  those  eniii:  '  ^"^ 

ring  a  long  voyage  ;  and  they  have  laid  down  rules  k  , "  ** 

sing  of  land  with  a  fairness  hitherto  unheard  of  in  a  Britisb 
colony.  Considering  the  actual  stxitc  of  our  whole  coloni*' 
system,  we  fully  admit  they  have  surprisintrly  ad^ant^  tlw» 
art  of  colunizatiuu. 
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We  have,  through  the  whole  of  this  article^  treated  the  co- 
lonial lands  a8  totally  unoccupied ;  \vc  have  studiously  ex- 
cluded all  mention  of  the  aborigines^  because  the  subject  of 
their  rights,  and  the  treatment  they  should  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  colonists^  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  discussed  amidst 
the  various  topics  to  which  we  have  adverted.  But  it  is  a 
topic  of  the  deepest  interest  to  humanity,  and  one  to  which 
we  shall  Knd  it  necessary  to  recur. 


Article  V, 
mmereial  Relations  between  England  and  Poland. 

ETWiXT  England  and  Poland,  considered  with  reference  to 
tlie  main  sources  of  their  wealth  and  stabilitj^,  there  exists 
the  most  marked  contrast  5  which,  however,  instead  of  opera- 
ting as  a  cause  of  estrangement,  seems  naturally  calculated 
rather  to  promote  their  close  and  durable  alliance.  As  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  England  will  always  have  the  upper 
Imnd  in  mechanical  arts  and  industry,  so  Poland  will  continue 
pre-eminent  fur  its  fcilility  of  soil.  In  shorty  each  of  these 
countries  has  its  pecidiar  elements  of  wealth  ;  and  if  the  former 
^^  correctly  named  the  universal  workshops  the  latter  may 
^*ith  equal  truth  be  termed  the  granary  of  Em*ope. 

These  two  nations  are  so  adapted  one  to  the  other,  that  set- 
tm^  U!?idc  needless  ideas  of  rivid  pretension,  which  only  a  shoil- 
Sighted  policy  could  excite,  they  can  progress  simultaneously 
*"^d  with  mutual  advantage  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
'*  hiitcver  be  our  scicntitic  excellence  in  agriculture,  \\c  shall 
never  surpass  Poland  in  the  growth  of  corn  for  support  of 
^^^  people^,  nor  of  wood,  hemp  and  flax,  for  ship-building, 

.  ^^Msiience  deiuonstnitea  that  u  EnglkU  agriculture  extends  and  impruvea, 
J  w  ,iw.  f  .1...  '  ,untTy»  tliat  w  to  tny,  the  imp<>rta  of  foreign  ctirrif  augincnt  iii- 
./  -T,  and  this,  iiotwuh^raiidinv;  i)ie  restriciive  laws  with  which 

^^ '  th     From  I78ij  to  1830  (he  im[H>m  of  grain  have  ex.et'ed«d 

J^I^'^Pura  m  a  ratio  always  increaiktiig>  as  will  he  observed  Irom  the  fallowing 
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ropea  nnd  Dail-elotha*    On  the  othor  hand^  whataoevrfr ' 
the  advances  whicli  Poland,  when  rescued  fi'oin  farei^n  i 
pressors^  may  achieve  in  the  mechaiiicid  art*,  agt» 
elapBc  before  she  can  dispense  with  the  productions  of  \ 
gli&h  industry^  even  should  it  appear  expedient  to  do  bo. 
In  the  words  of  an  intelligent  vrriter,  **  the  nations  round  the 
*'  Baltic^  which  abound  in  Vfduablc  raw  products,  iron  and  i 
**  per  mines,  vast  forests,  and  an  immense  tract  of  hithe 
^'  uncultivated  land,  afford  much  more  advantageous  and  rea 
"  investments  for  thcu-  scanty  and  deficient  capital  than  cou 
'^  be  found  in  manufactures  or  foreign  trade.      They  md 
"long  find  their  advantage  in  exchanging  their  own  rauf  I 
^^  the  wrouffhi  produce  of  other  countries,  and  nothing  f 
*^  their  own  misconduct*,  or  their  being  undersold  by  othe 
^^  can  ever  deprive  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ; 
^^  plying  tliem  with  manufactured  goods^  of  so  ejit 
*S^aluabIe  a  market  f-*' 

Consequently,  we  may  say  that  the  ties  of  commereJa 
lationshii)  betwixt  England  and  Poland  were  founded  not  1 
mutable  and  contingent  circumstances,  but  by  nature ;  and 
we  find  traces  of  its  existence  even  in  the  fourteenth  ccntiJi^M 
The  collection  of  Fmdera  mentions  a  commcrrial  trcafytH^ 
1386,  betwixt  Richard  IL  and  the  Km'ghts  of  the  Cross,  poi- 
sessors  of  Konigsberg  under  the  Crown  of  Poland,  whi< 
treaty  w^as  concluded  by  the  inter\'ention  of  two  knighta, 
gether  with  an  inhabitant  of  Thorn,  who  came  express! 
Enf:;Iand  in  one  of  their  trading  vessels.  But  it  ^' 
England  succeeded  in  emancipating  herself  from  i\\ 
tutelage  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  and  of  Holland^  and  tn  \ 


1786 — 1795  our  Lrapom  exoecilcd  by  „,•,«,„..  103,(U<i  iiii« 

i;r)t}_iso:i -^ — ^ — .„,,.,  fm,7n    ,, 

1814—1818 „„ „,  57>*  '♦>* 

IH25  .  ,.. ,  lyi: 

1830  IJih 

Vide  Fffc  Tratle  in  Com^  by  a  Cumberliind  LatiiUii*nt*r»  LoimL  l^i^i  i 

|M>rt  fruni  the  Silect  Coiiimiucc  of  Af^ric-ulturc.   1H33. 
♦  Thi'  cvnmple  of  KuA^ia  i         '  '  '     : 

tions  in  this  instAiir^e.     It  is 

afMlIt  tlie  n^iil  Ititiminrvx  nf  i  nilill 

wnra^.  Itiui  ii  l!»>* 

the  Poiinb  iijitutii. 
t  Cguaidcrotigiii  oil  the  Timber  Triulc.    Laud  1025, 
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IRUJ  I  uiaudiii^  attitude  in  the  Baltic,  that  her  comtner- 

ri»l  ill  -r  with  Polaml  begun  to  be  €stil))ishcd  on  the 

most  amicable  footing,  British  merchauts^  having  ubtainecl 
Uu  :  J  protection  of  the  Polish  Government,  then  diepexsed 

Uif  I  '^  through  the  country,  and  formed  their  establish* 
mentft  on  the  banks  of  the  most  navigable  rivers.  The  towns 
of  Kowno  on  the  Niemeu,  and  of  Kazimicrz*  on  the  Vistula^ 
were  among  the  favourite  dtpois^  About  the  same  time  ako 
the  town  of  Keydany,  in  Samogitia,  was  peopled  entirely  by 
Scotchmen,  who  fled  thither  from  the  persecution  of  James  L 
The  company  of  VEst^  founded  in  15 7^  by  Queen  Elizabeth  t, 
anil  gifted  with  an  exclusive  privilege  to  cmry  on  the  trade  of 
the  Baltic,  had  then*  bureau^}  fii'st  at  Elbing^  afterwards  at 
Dtmtzig,  Kbnigsberg  and  Riga. 

At  the  outaet,  England^  as  already  obsen'ed,  had  to  strug* 
de  with  the  rivalry  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  but  in  time  got 
the  better  of  all  obstacles ;  tlianks  especially  to  the  firmness  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  and  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Polish 
kiogtl.     In  1664,  our  Government  formed  with  the  duke 


^^  have  bfcn  recently  confiscated  l»y 

and  here  art:  aciU  viailite  the  ruini 

ii>r  tlieir  elegiuicc  ami  cosdinetii  of 


•  This  town  was  part  of  fV.,,  .lomnin*  vi>,i, 
te  EtnperorNichoUs  fr* 
of  ancient  commercial  f^ 
ardiitecture  excite  no  Utile  fnimiriiiion. 
t  Wbitwortli't  Comioerco  of  Great  Uritain* 

J  Tlic  fbllosving  letter  of  Queen  EUzahcth  \y^%  addressed  in  Latin  to  King  Sigin- 
IBaiid  ni,,  and  provei  the  intimate  connection  which  even  at  that  period  existed 
between  the  coun tries: — 

•*Sii€,  and  our  well-ljeloved  Brother  and  Cousin, — The  letters  of  our  well-hc- 
lored  terrant  John  Harliert,  oor  Ambossador  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  have 
aaiured  us  of  your  Majesty's  attachment  toworiLs  our  person  j  aUo  of  the  care  which 
your  Mige^ty  ha*^  brstowed  in  order  to  ratify,  by  a  decree  of  tlie  Diet,  the  con- 
ventieoa  fonnr  '  '  '  \  our  loli^ecu  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  £lbin^. 
M'e  caiuiiOt  sii :  .  preu  how  agreealile  to  ua  hai  been  this  intelligetice.  Con- 

aeqncntly  we  {a .  m n  .  m.  ,  oiir  Majesty  our  most  sincere  thajdi^iif  at  the  same  lime  pray- 
log  that  Toor  Maje«tT,  notwithitanding  the  refractoritiess  and  jealousy  of  the  people 
of  Dautzig,  will  ejLert  all  your  royal  authoritj-,  to  that  the  convention*  may  be  siicceu* 
fully  wound  np  and  confinued.  Thence  will  residt  to  your  Majesty  no  OTfttnary 
Cane  i  lur  ctxamplet  demonstratep  that  wheresoever  Englisli  mcrchanta  have  b«cii 
ertahli^bed  tiie  towni  have  mcreaicd  in  wealth  and  itiflueoce*  Asi  therefore,  the 
eomniercial  ifttercoarse  must  prove  beneflcliii  to  our  subjects  respectively,  and  the 
ahlp  subsisting  betwixt  ua  must  incrr--"  t'-  ■  .,-".-:—  ^  i-  fK  r  -i  *ric«,  1 
only  repeat  my  former  5oUcit;itio ns,  pi  ! sc  all 

rantliority  to  extend  this  conmiercc  1 1       ,^  .anner 

%f  no  longer  be  obttnicted  by  the  iiantxigera,  who  arc  envious  of  the 
■!ty  of  other  towns.     We  doubt  not  for  a  moment  that  the  great  wi-idom  of 
nud  your  attachment  towards  ns  will  effectuate  tJic^e  purposes.    We 
I'  to  pray  thzt  God  will  lon|c  preaervc  your  Majesty  in  health  and 
*_»ivcn  at  Greenwich,  Jan.  the  Kith,  1589*      Yoitr  Majesty's  Sister 
«nd  Cousin.  "  ELIZABETIL' 

MS.  til  the  library  of  the  •*  Pohsh  lilfitoncal  Socatly  "  al  Pitii. 
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of  Friedlnnd,  a  vassal  of  Poland,  a  ccnrnnercial  ^  ^  ad- 

vantageous, that  in  return  for  hiB  concessions  ti      ,       •  e  n- 
ceived  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Tobago*.      In  1685  King 
John  Sobieaki,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks^  alloweil  ai*  " 
glish  company  to  establish  themselves  at  St.  HeiUgeu,  n 
port  on  the  confines  of  Courland,  and  granted  them  very  im- 
portant privileges  f. 

During  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne,  of  so  great  consequent^ 
did  Polish  commerce  appear  in  the  estimation  both  of  Ea* 
gland  and  Holhind,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  bni\*c  tins 
enmity  of  the  victorious  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  exposing 
themselves  to  all  the  vexatious  consequences  of  his  union  trith 
France ;  and  for  no  other  puqiose  than  to  protect  F  '  '  l^ij 
his  encroachmentsj.  In  1 707,  by  virtue  of  a  i 
betwi!ct  Queen  Anne  and  the  town  of  Dantzig,  (the  principal 
depot  of  our  wares  intended  for  Poland,)  British  merebaixti 
at  that  place  were  eminently  favoured.  They  were  pctniltlHl 
to  have  their  own  magazines  and  \\  arehouses,  and  keep  their 
goods  as  long  as  they  pleased,  not  selling  till  *  'Guilds 
favourable  opportunity.     Ilie  importation  of  Bi  ^jduC^ 

of  every  denomination  without  exception  had  been  permitted 
and  established  on  a  basis  of  customs  at  the  mo&t  triT 
It  was  stipulated,  raoreo%Tr,  that  henceforward  no  nat 
obtain  any  advantages  which  were  not  to  be  granted  si 
ncously  in  their  fullest  extent  to  England.     This  t 
confirmed  in  all  its  parts  by  the  13th  mticlc  of  the  trrstr 
Utrecht  in  1713. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  British  Government 
terminate  here.    For  divers  articles  of  commerce,  especiany  fee 
cloth,  we  obtained  an  absolute  monopoly §.    But  it  must  nal 

be  supposed  that  this  was  allowed  by  the  Polish  Gn^ -nt 

unadvisedly,  and  from  want  of  due  reflection  on  the  ,  ^js 

of  political  arithmetic :  on  the  contrary,  the  Poles,  who  hat 
always  maintained  the  principle  of  absolute  freedom  of  eocn* 
mercc,  would  not  have  relaxed  their  system  in  favour  of  E&- 
gland^  unless  by  way  of  peculiar  exception,  and  oa 


*  Malte  Brua :  T&»>lcta  de  U  Pokigiie,  1B30»  tqI.  L  p*  390. 
t  M»lte  Bniii«  p.  325. 

§  Cxulu  i  Esfnit  da  Lob  Poloniiici*  i*,328. 
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atlvantages  thus  derived  for  the  disposal  of  their 
o^n  national  produce.  History  affords  us  several  examples 
of  persevering  efforts  made  hy  industrious  competitors  in  or- 
der to  obtain  like  benefits.  In  the  reign  of  Sigismimd  I. 
(1506 — 1548)^  a  company  at  Augsburg,  directed  by  the  Fug- 
g&rSf  solicited  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  ailicles  matle  in  gold, 
mlver  and  copper.  Under  Stephen  Bathory  (1575 — 15B7)  an- 
«3lher  company,  that  of  the  Riidigers,  wished  to  charge  them- 
selves with  the  exclusive  importation  of  wax^  honey  and 
ludes,  Philip  IL,  of  Spain,  tried  to  obtain  the  exclusive  right 
to  purchase  corn  and  wood.  All  such  applicants  offered  con- 
siderable bribes  to  the  Polish  treasury,  but  were  steadily  re- 
pulsed ;  and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  preference  shown 
to  England,  trade  remained  perfectly  free  and  unrestricted 
Ibr  all  nations  of  the  w  orld"^* 

ITius  it  was  that  in  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  no  trade 
proved  more  lucrative  and  important  for  England  than  that 
with  Polandt*  Tlie  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  by  the 
port  of  Dantzig  in  different  years  betwixt  10^7  ^^nd  177'^?  has 
lxM*n  reckoned  as  follows,  by  Mr.  Whitworth. 

1697  Imports  JEl51,899  Exports  £126,226. 


197,476 
224,546 
195,089 
157>294 
114,999 
109^57 
392,R82 
199,623 
334,316 
205,464 
173,552 
164,337 


150,018. 
165,731, 
166,740. 
134,241. 

29,634. 

98,968. 
138,434, 
135,480. 
157,000, 
190,217. 

80,329. 

68,571. 


idci,  of  whatever  dcnominntion,  arc  ndinittcd  into  Poland,  on 
ii  rate  iluty,  and  we  send  thitJier  an  infimty  of  BTticlcs  for  whkli 
^f  find  no  denund  in  other   countricf ." —  IVhitworih :    Commerce  qf  Grfat 
Briiam.  1776* 

*  Dxntzi^^  of  all  t^i^Tis  oa  the  Baltic,  hat  the  most  cotnjiiercc.  and  the  hurbour 

re  is  ctc^Uciit.  France  and  Poland  now  Mem  to  have  taken  the  plact"  of  Eg>  pt* 

I  thoac  two  countries  we  bow  find  the  greatest  com  trade,  and  it  i*  on  tlicir 
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Speaking  generally,  the  total  amount  of  our  tran 
with  Poland  during  a  period  of  seventy-seven  years,  at 
at  £22,(151,901,  or  say,  at  an  annual  average  of  £29AjU 
Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  among  all  states  of  the  Boltii^ 
Poland  is  theone  with  whichwe  dealt  the  raost  largely;  for  mitk 
Sweden  the  annual  amount  of  our  transactions  scarcely 
to  £253,000,  and  with  Denmark  and  Norway  waa  ab 
£120,000;  while  as  to  Russia,  altliough  the  avertge  atnot] 
Btood  at  £455,557,  there  have  been  years  of  peace,  such  i 
example  as  1 729  and  1 750,  when  it  fell  much  below  that  i 
our  transactions  w  ith  Poland,  Leaving  the  Baltic  out  of 
qttestion,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe  that  Poland  jnelded 
importance  to  the  Indies,  to  Holland,  Germany  and  Italj 
but  what  may  appear  at  this  day  rather  surprising,  is  th 
Poland  took  the  lead  of  France,  our  transactions  with 
latter  during  the  same  period  not  e^iLceeding  £  19,013^8 18j  I 
an  annual  amount  of  £257»322» 

Let  it  be  didy  considered,  however,  in  what  articles 
trade  with  Poland  principally  consisted.     In  the  first  ]ila 
we  imported  from  thence  its  excellent  corns,  which  we 
quired   either  for  home   constimption,   or  for  purposes 
traffic  elsewhere ;  and  of  whicli  Poland  at  the  period  of  h^ 
prosperity  supplied  not  less  than  102,000  lasts,  or  l,320jtJ 
quarters.     This  grain  always  turned  out,  aa  it  alwiiys  will  i 
of  better  quality,  and  in  all  respects  a  better  bargain,  than 
coidd  obtain  anywhere  else*-    According  to  the  report  oft 
Agricultural  Committee  in  1833,  though  conis  arrive 
Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  that  ia  to  say  from  Holstein  \ 
the  Lower  Elbe,  which  are  at  an  inferior  price,  yet  wc  m 


tkhxmd&nvf!  and  superfluity  that  most  other  nationt  of  £uro|ie 
Picf.fif  Ctjmm,  1776. 

**  Daiustig  b  the  chief  pmin  market  in  the  'SQfih,**^^Deldff*t  ^roftmi 
1805. 

*'  England  h  tlic  best  customer  of  Poland."— (#.  Bumei  :  Vifv  tif  ihi  Pn^ 
Slate  of  Poland,  \m7. 

"  Dantzig  in,  of  jUI  the  continental  markct^t  thatfinia  wlilch  Eugtaaul  ilfdivi  Ifct 
greatest  auti|i|y  of  com," — Jacah'it  Report,  IH2B* 

^'  Of  all  countriet  of  the  world,  there  ii  obvioualy  none  wludi  haano  nuayM* 
Utieu  for  curry  ing  on  an  advantageous  commerce  ivith  the  Sorih  u  Qtci*  ^ 
lain/* — Cfimideta/iom  im  thf  TtiiUpr  Trmit,     Limtiun.  1825» 

♦  **  Whrn  Iiiint/jg  U  exporting,  wheat  cauis-  t  *  '  '  lin^  (ptilitj  inl»  •^ 
rouut,  at  a  cbcapi^r  rate  from  any  other  phtr  \\Un\  and  ^tUif^ 


^MWM 
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img  prefer  the  Palish  grain/  though  at  n  rate  twenty 

dearer.     Even  America  cannot  supply  us  on  terms 

\%o  advantageous;  for  o\^ing  to  the  deamess  of  freight  and 

other  obrious  caujseSj  its  grain^  though  duty-free,  cannot  be 

in  England  at  less  than  50s.     For  every  two  voyages  to 

com  from  America  we  can  makc/owrto  Poland.     The 

ladian  produce,  it  is  true,  does  not  stand  so  dear,  but  as 

I  com  of  the  spring  season  it  is  not  so  much  esteemed,  and 

lenters  into  our  trade  in  very  small  quantity. 

le  second  class  of  our  Bupjilies  derived  from  Poland  con- 
of  staves  for  casks,  planks,  masts,  oars,  knees^  timbers, 
!iemp,  cordage,  sails, — in  short,  all  articles  necessary  for  the 
jction  of  our  marine, — the  bulwark  of  our  security  and 
soui'ce  of  our  wealth.      The  experience  of  centuries  has 
red  that  no  wood  can  enter  into  competition  with  that  de- 
red  from  the  Baltic,  which  grows  so  abundantly  in  Norway, 
eden  and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Poland ;    still  it  is  to  the 
that  by  habit  or  oaconomy  we  give  the  preference** 
\  well  known  what  efforts  have  been  made  by  Government 
substitute  Canadian  timber  for  that  of  the  Baltic,  but  not- 
standing  the  formidable  difference  produced  by  taxation, 
atter  bears  up  victoriously  in  the  competition.    Moreover, 
been  proved  that  merchant  ships  built  with  Baltic  tim- 
fit  on  an  average  about  eight  years,  wWlst  those  built  of 
Indian  materials  do  not  last  above  four ;  and  in  the  Royal 
nvy  not  a  single  foot  of  American  timber  has  yet  been  em- 
The  hemp  in  Poland  is  also  of  a  quaUty  quite  pe- 
that  of  Konigsberg  is  worth  about  20  per  cent,  more 
ill  what  comes  from  Russia,  and  even  4^  per  cent,  more 
that  of  Riga,  conveyed  from  the  nearer  Russian  pro* 
it*  We  also  imported  from  Poland  a  considerable  quau- 
^  of  flax  and  lintseed,  of  potash,  tallow,  honey,  wax,  wool. 
Furs,  feathers,  saltpetre,  &c,,  &c.     In  return  we  supplied  them 
nth  tobacco  of  different  sorts,  of  which  the  consiunption  in 
Poland  probably  exceeds  that  of  eveiy  other  countrj%     We 


Anthoinc^  Enai  Hkt,  sur  le  ComtDerce  et  k  Nttvlntion  de  In  Mer  Noirt, 
l^p,  54. 

oiuiilcratioTiA  on  the  Tintbcr  Tradt*.     Lcmd.  19S5. 
blcau  dc  1a  Cvima.  cle  la  llyllaudi!*    Amsr,  1 768. 
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sent  them  also  other  articles  of  colonial  produce,  ' 
sugar  of  the  most  refined  qualities.  Lastly,  we 
stone  and  marble  for  pillars,  woollen  cloths  and  (lannclSj  hanl* 
wares  and  glasses,  butters,  strong  heel's  and  liqueurs,  meUili, 
wax,  chai*coal  and  divers  other  commodities. 

A  commerce  thus  varied,  easy  and  unrestricted,  was  not 
merely  an  important  source  of  profit  to  Great  Britni 
this  additional  advantage, — that  in  Poland  the  preva  ^ 
in  goods  was  gradually  as&imUated  and  adapted  to  the  English 
model ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  observe  how  much  this  ])rc* 
ference  tended  to  promote  the  durability  of  commercial  iti- 
tercourse  between  the  countries.  It  is  attested  by  travellers, 
even  at  the  present  era,  that  in  Poland  there  exists  a  sort  of 
traditionary  predilection  lor  all  that  is  English  ;  and  in  a  cotor 
petition  of  marketable  wares,  in  reality  of  equal  value, 
choice  always  falls  on  EngUsh  produce*. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Russia,  Austria 
Prussia  concerted  among  themselves  the  first  dismembertnciit 
of  Poland,     In  order  to  despoil,  it  was  necessary  to  ruin  m 
the  first  place;  and  the  infamous  combination  was  directed 
not  merely  against  the  political  but  persond  rights  of  the  un* 
fortunate  people  who  ^ere  destined  to  slaveryf. — ^Fi% • 
of  civil  war  fomented  by  perfidious  neighbours,  togctluf 
the  invasion  of  troops  undisciplined  and  savage,  sufficed  U\t 
the  intended  purpose; — the  country  was  ravaged  ^     ^        ^ 
deluged  with  blood :  from  this  re&ulted  a  general  i 
— ^^  Poland  was  parcelled  out,  confiscated,  jobbed,  and 
into  money  in  the  most  strict  and  literal  sense/' J     \\  Im*^ 
Austria  and  Russia  possessed  themselves  by  violence  of  the 
provinces  in  their  vicinity,  pillaging  tlierc  both  private  pn»- 


*"  Almost  GYcn'  article  of  mantiiiMlure  i^  '        '    '       rf*Atcr  iPirt*" 

either  really  or  nominally  Engli&h.     llaviDt'  4cLei&lin|;« 

found  the  name  and  ticket  of  a  weO-kno^ui  :..., ^ ..,  ,l,  thongfi  f  p** 

ceived  plainly  that  it  was  of  foreign  iiiftuiifaciure,"^6*.  Uumett:  Hrt*  ^^ 
Prettfint  State  of  PfMwl,  1807. 

t  "  The  rircumstanccs  which  have  dissolved  their  jioliljcal  Hfif  * 

ftho  at  thp  root  of  their  indivirhial  hafi^iiriff^  and  pn>ft]icrit}  ;  it  im 

n     ■  ,"      /'  ,■',','  '      ■  '       H'lit,  hut  th»Mv»nOfUU«»"-- 

I  antUdwl  misery**'*'-'*^ 


%  Bdiub.  Kcv.,  voh  xxU.  p.  '6X7* 
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lies  and  public  funds^and  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the 
^nuc3  of  Crown  lands*,  Prussia,  resolving  not  to  be  be- 
1-hand  in  the  work  of  depredation,  threw  herself  with  ra- 
dons avidity  on  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  scizmg  there  all  the 

sh  grain  and  other  goods  intended  for  exjioilation.     To- 

Fpether  with  these  outrages,  Frederic  (the  so-styled  gi*eat)  ex- 
Mted  a  license  and  nonnchalant  cynicism  the  most  revolting, 
only  did  he  le\y  contributions,  surround  the  cx)mmercial 
%vith  tax-gathei-crs,  and  hamper  all  mercantile  transac- 
witli  enormous  duties,  but  at  last  be  inundated  the 
airy  with  false  money,  which  had  only  the  tenth  of  ita 
pfiominal  value  ;  he  then  forced  the  inhabitants  on  pain  of  cor- 
punishment,  to  accept  this  coin  in  payment  of  provi- 
so com,  horses,  &c.,  destined  for  his  tToops,  or  to  supply 
magazines ;  without  granting  on  his  own  part  any  com- 
tion  in  the  shape  of  taxes ;  and  from  this  one  profligate 
culation  he  derived  a  pi*ofit  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  I 
S;h  persecutions  of  course  proved  insupportable*  Tlie  nobles 
from  their  estates,  the  artisans  fi'om  their  workshops,  the 
sts  from  their  parishes^  and  the  monks  from  their  con- 
;. — In  the  agricultural  class,  millions  of  families,  driven 
their  homes,  were  transferred  to  the  sandy  plains  of 
I  king- s  hereditary  states.  The  male  youth  of  Poland  were 
vn  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Prussian  armies ;  and  to  crown 
outrages,  every  town  and  village  received  an  order  to 
jly  a  certain  number  of  marriageable  girls,  with  an  im- 
&d  charge  on  the  parents  to  gift  each  of  these  victims  with 
ather  bed,  foin*  pillows,  a  cow,  two  pigs  and  three  golden 
[ducats  I  and  so  they  were  carried  away  as  mere  machines  to 
[>le  the  domains  and  strengthen  the  forces  of  this  robber 

:!t     ^         ^ 

[umanity  recoils  from  the  recital  of  such  horrors,  but  it 
only  in  a  land  reeking  with  blood  and  watered  with  tears 


>baervi!  the  amoirnt  of  booty  il^ved  by  eacb  of  the  tluree  powers  from  c 
I  taerely*  beforu  the  oon^ummiiiiDii  of  tbe  spoUatlon* 

Austria  drew* *  4,0 16,5 00 /Tor, 

Jtit9«ia    1,030,000 

||"niMia  Mt..*..«..>......     913,325 

Total  h,n%mbjhr. 
i  Register*  17T2»  p.  2L 
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that  the  royal  conspirators  could  consummate  the  atrod^j 
the  first  dismembcTment. 

Meanwhile  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  c\iU  -which  dirco 
fell  upon  the  commerce^  credit  and  agriculture  of  Uie  counU 
and  indirectly  upon  the  commercial  interest  of  marit 
powers  trading  therewith^  the  question  unavoidably  occu 
why  did  not  these  powers,  and  espccidly^  why  did  not 
gland,  the  most  important  among  them,  make  one  bold 
decisive  eflFort  to  ward  off  a  catastrophe  so  injurious  ey^n 
themselves? — Suppose  for  example  Portugal  had  been 
sailed, — a  country  nearly  at  the  same  distance,  and  wl 
w^e  maintain  nearly  the  same  commercial  preponderanwT 
though  the  extent  of  Portugal  is  not  an  eighth,  or  her  popu- 
lation a  sixth  of  those  of  Poland, — would  £ngland  then  have 
remained  silent  and  inactive? — Assuredly  not. — How  then  are 
we  to  explain  the  calm  inditlerence  with  which  we  stood  aloof 
during  tlie  destruction  of  Poland  and  division  of  the  spoil; 
especially  when,  among  other  friendly  aims  and  objects,  one 
of  the  most  obvious  was  the  view  of  supplanting  England  ia 
the  Baltic  ? 

**  Frederic — mandait  a  sa  cour  Fambassadcur  Francis  8t- 
«^  batler,  (en  date  du  17  Aout,  1 773,) — ^parmi  lea  conseils  qu'il 
**  donnait  a  rimpdratrice  Catharine,  Vengagtoiiieeeouer  hja 
**rfe  PAngJeterre.  Un  avis  de  cette  nature  nc  pouM 
^*  gout^par  un  esprit  aussi  altier  que  cclui  de  rimper:: 
*'  consequence,  la  Russie  n'eut  aucune  acrupule  de  ir 
'*  PAngleterre  rflativement  au  commerce  de  la  Vistulc/'*  Nd 
in  decreeing  the  dismemberment  there  was  obviously  an  i 
tention  to  strike  at  the  same  time  two  blows — one  ogainatl 
gland,  and  the  other  against  Poland. 

It  is  impossible  that  our  Government  coidd  be  blind  to  i 
wTong  with  which  we  w^ere  threatened  by  this  act  of  sp 
tion.     In  that  respect  it  was  only  necessary  to  cik»t 
upon  the  rapid  diminutions  which  marked  our  C'  J  J 

balance  with  the  north,  after  the  yeara  1770 — 1775|  to 
trate  the  secret  motives  of  the  three  powers,  which  were  mo 
over  obviously  enough  betrayed  in  the  diplomatic  dcsjiaUi 
of  their  agents.     But  at  this  period  ujiluckily,  the  attentitui 

*  Ferrand,  Let  TroU  D^meiubremeiis  de  la  Palogne*  torn*  it*  \u  0i3. 
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of  England  \ras  exclusively  absorbed  by  what  passed  in 
France  and  in  the  American  colonies-  To  humiliate  France 
and  to  preserve  America  formed  together  the  grand  object  to 
which  were  directed  all  the  policy  and  energy  of  onr  cabinet. 
On  this  account  we  felt  anxious  to  secure  at  ahnost  any  price 
the  alliance  of  Russia;  a  lamentable  motive  of  expediency, 
whidi  up  to  the  present  hour  we  cannot  cease  to  deplore, 
[lE\'ing  fiiiled  in  our  attempts,  both  \vith  regard  to  France  and 
America,  we  were  left  crippled  with  debts ;  excluded  moreover 
from  the  lucrative  markets  of  the  north ;  and  on  the  ruins  of 
Poland  we  have  allowed  a  new  enemy  to  rise  up,  who  inso- 
lently busies  himself  in]atUcking  the  best  sources  of  our  power 
and  prosperity.  anJ  ilrcady  rapidly  compromises  our  interests 
for  the  future. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  cabinet  during  the  first  dis- 
memberment of  Poland  betrayed,  and  unavoidably  betrayed, 
all  the  weakness  of  a  false  position.  It  is  true  we  spared 
neitber  protestations,  negociations,  nor  representations ;  and 
neglecting  the  question  of  tlie  balance  of  Europe,  which  in 
our  wise  calculation  was  not  menaced  except  by  Finance,  wc 
c*'    '      '  Ives  strictly  to  soliciting  the  continuance  of  our 

rcourse.     No  sooner  did  the  regal  conspirators 


m' 


sec  the  question  placed  upon  this  footing,  than  they  foimd  it 
the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  deceive  us.  Assurances  were 
ag  quickly  offered  as  demanded. — Russia  did  more.  Slie  sud- 
denly became  inspired  with  a  fit  of  tender  consideration  for 
Poland,  and  issued  her  vela  against  including  the  to^Mis  of 
Dantzig  and  Thorn  in  the  division,  although  they  had  been 
alieady  cjirolled  as  part  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Prussia. 
la  this  perfidious  manceuwe,  the  real  drift  of  Russia,  whilst 
she  gained  credit  for  moderation  and  lessened  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  maritime  powers,  was  to  hinder  Frederic  from 
suming  a  too  rapid  ascendency  over  the  Baltic,  and  to  leave 
twcen  Prussia  and  Poland  a  perpetual  subject  for  discord, ad- 
mirably htted  to  prevent  their  everfonning  an  intimate  alliance* 
According  to  the  old  adage,  Russia  preferred  leavmg  the  thorn 
in  the  foot  of  an  ally  to  plucking  It  out,  and  subsequent  events 
have  only  too  well  coiTcsponded  with  the  amicable  motives 
ftod  plans  thus  evinced. 

England,  somewhat  like  the  durgeon  who  proposed  to  save 
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In  Territory* 
Austria  gained  1710  sc^.  miles 
Russia  158G 

Prussia  629 


his  patient^s  life  by  dissevering  a  sound  head  from  a  sick 
body,  thought  to  presence  her  commercial  interest  in  Poland 
by  obtaining  for  the  two  ports  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn  a  nomi-^ 
iial  iadepcndencc.     It  is  scarcely  too  strong  language  to  sayj 
that  we  dehberatel y  worked  our  own  destruction,  contentin 
ourselves  with  the  notion  of  ha\dng  driven  a  good  h 
and  being  paid  for   our   work!     Other  maritime   powc 
namely^  Ilolland^  Denmark  and  Sweden,  found  themsdvc 
obliged  to  adopt  the  same  system^  and  the  process  of  ^poliai 
tion  aud  dismemberraent  advanced  with  perfect  impuiiit^J 
The  following  estimate  shows  the  shares  obtained  respixtirtlf 
by  the  conspirators : — 

In  PopuUtion.  Id  Crcnm  Jteireetiv' 

2,680,796  2.598,000  lU 

1,206,618  1,030,000 

860,000  513,580 

Poland  lost  more  than  4000  squai'e  miles  of  territoiy,  and 
more  than  4,000,000  subjects ;  was  despoiled  of  her  valuable 
salt-works  in  GaUIcia;  was  utterly  niined  by  the  united  hot- 
rors  of  civil  w^ar  and  invasion ;  and  her  commerrijtl  intcrc?!itj| 
were  at  the  mercy  of  Pmssia  on  the  Bjdtic,  of  Russia  on  the 
Duna,  Dnieper  aud  Black  Sea,  and  of  Austria  on  the  Him* 
garian  and  Turkish  frontier, 

England  lost  more  than  £250,000  per  ann*  in  mcrcantikl 
revenue,  and  for  her  commercial  interest  in  future  obtained  1 
no  better  guarantee  than  the  capricious  comiesy  of  the  confedc-| 
rate  powers,  who  in  reality  aimed  at  being  her  ri\'als  in  trad&l 
as  well  as  in  mechanical  arts.  Holland  and  the  other  mcr-l 
cantile  states  lost  in  proportion. 

No  sooner  had  the  regal  conspirators  entered  on  posacerioa 
of  their  acqiiisitions  than  the  rest  of  Europe  perceived  clcaflyj 
enougli  the  value  of  the  securities  which  they  hatl  offered.! 
Prussia  was  in  the  situation  to  do  the  most  mischief.  She  I 
had  become  mistress  of  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  I 
whole  Polish  coast  of  the  Baltic;  and  her  share  of  ^poilj 
though  the  least  considerable  as  to  extent  of  territor)*  flJid  J 
population,  was  the  most  important  in  point  of  wealth ;  for  I 
intx)  her  hands  fell  that  part  of  the  country  wherein  esstcdl 


*  Crowa  revenue*  must  not  he  cQiifoundetl  T\ith  clie  public  revenue  ni^WA 
lait  we  iro  not  able  to  give  luiy  cxj^ct  c»tuimtc* 
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the  most  commerce,  the  moat  manufactures,  and  the  most  in* 

Pbssesaed^  wc  might  say  maddened^,  with  the  desire  of  be- 
coming first  in  the  list  of  maritime  powers ;  piqued  and 
cbagrined  because  the  towns  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  though 
inchidcd  in  her  territories,  had  escaped  her  direct  domination ; 
ahe  wTcaked  her  vengeance  on  these  towns,  and,  consequently, 
on  Polish  commerce  generally,  in  a  manner  the  most  odious. 
An  enormous  transit  tax  amounting  to  twelve  per  cent*,  loaded 
and  crushed  all  the  merchandize  imported  or  exported  by  the 
Vistula*  Dantzig  was  surrounded  by  troops  who  intercepted 
every  communication,  and  exercised  against  the  inhabitants  all 
imaginable  aggressions ;  new  taxes  were  established  in  the 
town ;  in  order  to  stop  the  mills  and  manufactories  the  water 
in  the  canal  of  Radoun  was  turned  off; — in  short  no  methods 
were  spared  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  Poland  repent 
having  secured  for  Dantzig  and  Thorn  a  nominal  independ- 
ence, or  of  forcing  these  to\\Tis  in  their  despair  to  petition 
for  a  reunion  with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia* 

The  commerce  of  the  European  powers,  particulai'ly  that  of 
jEngland,  was  treated  after  the  most  cavalier  fashion.  Nei- 
ther the  force  of  treaties,  nor  the  respect  due  to  the  British 
flag  sufficed  any  longer  to  protect  it  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  He  had  imposed  taxes  so  enormous^  parti- 
cularly on  tobaccOj  that  they  amounted  in  effect  to  absolute 
prohibition;  and  this  in  direct  yiolAtion  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Queen  Anne,  by  which  it  had  been 
expressly  stipulated,  that  the  taxes  once  tixed  should  remain 
invariable,  and  EngUsh  goods  should  not  henceforward  be 
subjected  tx)  any  fiuther  duty  whatever.  He,  besides^  founded 
a  maritime  company,  gifting  it  with  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  importing  and  exporting  salt  in  his  own  vessels,  in  utter 
contempt  of  the  treaty  which  had  accorded  to  the  English 
full  power  of  importing  and  exporting  that  aiticle-  Another 
of  Us  companies  obtained  the  monopoly  of  wax,  which  ako 
formed  a  vcrj^  considerable  article  of  our  commerce.  It  was 
moreover  at  this  period  that  English  merchants  were  con- 
strained to  pay  the  taxes  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
their  c;irgoes,  and  before  being  admitted  into  harbour,  the 
Prussian  olhcers  refusing  to  accept  the  security  of  our  consuls 
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or  merchants ;  refusing  cren  to  take  a  prorieor;  depont 
money  until  instructions  could  arrive  from  our  Court, 
withstanding  that  the  treaty,  so  often  referred  to,  had  cond? 
tioned  that  British  merchants  were  to  be  allowed  to  give  »e- 
curity  for  payment  of  their  taxed.    This  exemplary  monarch 
even  descended  to  the  meanness  of  seizing  rl  lueaof 

one  of  our  charitable  institutions,  wliich  the  Ei  ,.  ;  aciory 
had  founded  in  order  to  provide  for  the  want^  of  disabled 
seamen  and  other  necessitous  fellow-countrymen  !  ^H 

The  king  of  Poland  having  his  dotation  upon  the  reventi^H 
of  the  post-oflUce  at  Dantzig,  the  Prussian  potentate,  in  onkr 
to  take  the  benefit  from  him,  fonned  a  new  establislmient  of 
the  i>ost  at  St^lzcnbm'g^  and  all  the  commerce  of  the 
town  of  Dantzig  was  at  once  subjected  to  the  ridiculous 
cessity  of  sending  and  fetching  all  letters  to  or  from 
blishment  without  their  own   boundaries ;   an   arraiij 
which  not  only  gave  all  the  advantage  of  the  post  to 
but  also  submitted  to  her  discretion  all  the  corresp( 
both  private  and  pubUc,  of  Dantzig.   The  Prussian 
had  their  custom-houses  placed  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
in  such  manner  that  no  individual,  male  or  female^  could 
ter  or  depart  without  being  strictly  searched.     As  an 
table  consequence  of  sucli  proceedings,  the  trade  of  Dj 
which  latterly  had  produced  a  capital  of  lU^OUUytxXl  ci 
was  reduced  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  to  a  quarter  of 
gum :  w hilst  by  a  cmdre  coup  the  towns  of  Elbing  and 
nigsberg  complained  equally  of  decline  and  ruin. 

Whatever  Prussia  did  on  the  Vistula  and  on  the  Ball 
Russia  faithfully  imitated  on  tlie  Dnieper.     After  the  O] 
ing  of  the  Black  Sea^  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Kaia^ 
dy  in  1774,  the  town  of  Kherson  became  the  priucipal  di 
for  merchandize  exported  or  imported  tlirough  this  new  chan* 
ncL     The  commerce  of  the  Southern  provinc^^  of  Poland  hzi 
been  roused,  and  the  empress  Catharine  made  a  show  of  id* 
mitting  them  to  shai-e  the  pri\ileges  of  the  most  favoi 
tions,  always  subjecting  their  trade  to  a  taxation  of 
per  cent,  for  imports,  and  of  4  to  6  per  cent,  for  exjioiti; 
the  aggressions  to  which  the  Poles  were  exposed  wrealadi 
them  all  the  expected  benefits.     The  most  iniquitous 
tion  was^  that  they  could  have  no  direct  traffic  wiiii  foreigiMiSi 
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being  prohibited  from  transacting  busine&s  except  with  Rus- 
Ataii  subjects^  who  absorbed  the  greater  pait  of  the  profita 
ni'     '  '    Ir  officious  and  unasked  interference*. 

Austria  exhausted  the  country  by  extorting  vast 
sums  of  money  for  salt^  of  which  that  government  had  almost 
necured  a  monopoly,  by  possessing  the  rich  salt  mines  at 
Wieliczka;  and  as  to  trade  in  general,  the  usual  and  op- 
presaive  restrictions  were  continued^ 

Not^ritlistanding  such  complicated  evdlsj  Poland  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  kingdom  undei-wcnt  a  change  calculated  to  meet 
the  mshes  of  all  friends  to  justice  and  humanity*  ^Fhc  blow 
which  had  been  struck  produced  at  all  events  a  salutary  ef- 
fect on  the  public  mind. — Poland  comprehended^  that  to  re- 
novate her  strength  and  preserve  the  remainder  of  her  inde- 
pendcnccj  it  was  indispensable  to  labour  assiduously  in  de- 
veloping the  real  sources  of  her  prosperity ^^that  is  to  say, 
commerce,  industry  and  agricultiure^  and  to  renounce  all  the 
prejudices  and  \icious  laws  which  had  hindered  these  sources 
from  increasing  and  fructifying, — Moreover  the  nation  had 
now  an  enlightened  king,  who  by  all  means  in  his  power  cn- 
coumged  the  arts,  public  education,  manufactures  and  useful 
institutions*  The  noblesse  actively  turned  their  attention 
towards  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  formation  of 
merciid  societies,  and  public  opinion  progressed  "with  gi- 
tic  strides  towards  the  grand  national  reform  of  17^1^  af- 
terwards hailed  by  all  Europe  with  transport  and  admiration* 

The  spectacle  of  a  nation  so  determined  to  emerge  from 
their  state  of  abasement,  and  to  cherish  and  make  available 
their  own  elements  of  wealthy  notwithstanding  all  the  obsta- 
cles raised  up  by  oppressors,  at  last  induced  our  government 
to  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  fate  of  Poland,  It  was  then 
that  our  agents  traversed  the  kingdom  to  examine  the  state 
of  its  territories,  the  nature  of  its  productions,  and  the  degree 
of  industry  possessed  by  the  peoplef. 

It  was  then  also  that  the  Levant  company  undertook 
hydrotechnic  researches  on  the  Niester,  analogous  to  those 
which  we  are  making  at  this  day  on  the  Danube  and  the  Eu- 
pluTBtes^*  The  reports  of  our  various  agents  were  instructive 
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and  interesting.     We  learned  in  the  first  place  what  a 
number  of  articles^  for  the  supply  of  which  we  had  been  at 
mercv  of  Russia,  could  be  drawn  more  advanta2:cau8lv  fn»t« 
Poland  through  its  liarbours  on  the  Baltic*     For  exam 
that  flax  of  the  best  quality  grows  in  Lithuania  betwLtt 
Niemen  and  the  Dwina,  and  superabundance  of  exec  T 
in  the  Palatinates  of  Polock,  Vilna,  Minsk  and  No 
that  wood  for  ship-building  existed  in  profusion  betwixt 
Dwina  and  the  Prj^iec  in  Lithuania^  and  oak*wood  un 
south  towards  the  53rd  degree  of  latitude^  principally  in  V 
hynia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Boh.     Moreover  it  was 
parent  that  all  the  above-mentioned  articles   of  eonunei 
M  ould  arrive  several  weeks  emlier  at  the  Polish  ports  of  Coi 
land  than  at  St,  Petersburg,  or  even  at  Riga ;  and,  gem 
speaking,  the  geographical  position  of  Poland  betwixt 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  w  ith  its  facilities  for  transport 
the  interiorj  altogether  afforded  opportunities  for  carrying 
trade  with  rapidity  of  movement,  and  on  a  very  exi 
scale. 

These  and  other  discoveries  made  about  the  same  peril 
contributed  mainly  to  the  transient  change  which  took 
towards  the  end  of  last  century  in  the  system  of  our  pol 
towai-ds  the  powers  of  the  north.  The  British  govermn«j 
felt  seriously  inclined  to  put  a  check  on  the  ambition  oi"  Ri 
sia,  and  to  sa\'e  the  independence  of  Poland ;  and  this 
especially  because  Pi'ussia  betrayed  treacherous  motives 
participation  in  the  views  of  her  northern  ally.  Thus 
policy  of  England  tended  to  become  decidedly  and  avow 
anti- Russian ;  unhappily  for  the  result,  we  adopted  only 
hatives  and  half-measures,  llic  only  mode  of  checking 
plots  of  Russia  and  of  saving  Poland,  was  then,  as  it  woi 
be  at  this  day,  by  a  sincere  and  strict  unanimity  of  pu 
bct\s  ixt  England  and  France.  A  single  word  pronounced 
their  part,  but  with  the  firm  determination  to  follow  it  up 
case  of  need  with  the  sword,  \\  oidd  have  not  only  ^ 
the  triple  alliance  of  liberticides,  and  ensured  for  c\v.  ...-  - 
dependence  of  Poland,  but  led  perhaps  to'^the  reintegration  oi 
the  countiy  within  its  former  and  natural  limits*  Instead  of 
acting  iu  this  manner,  tlie  British  government  wisjied 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  anti-Russian  and  anti-Frca< 
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juently  tried  to  establish  a  jttste  vdlieu  on  hollow 
k^  and  to  found  their  system  on  an  alliance  with  Priis- 
^la,  who  fcH  determined  not  to  contribute  to  our  plans  except 
le  hl^h  price  of  new  indemnities,  and  these  inevitably  to 
( further  loss  and  detriment  of  Pohmd*  Tlius  was  England 
led  into  the  painful  position  of  not  being  able  to  offer  assist* 
ance  to  the  victim  whom  she  wished  to  rescue,  except  on  the 
j^rd  condition  of  the  victim  itseh^  agreeing  to  new  sacrifices; 
^B^  is  to  say,  acquiescing  in  the  demands  of  P^iisma  to  have 
IwEre  |x>wer  over  the  town  of  Dantzig  and  the  shores  of  the 
Jticj  whereby  the  best  channels  for  Polish  trade  and  com- 
woidd  be  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  and  discretion  of 
fspoiler  and  oppressor*, 
is  true,  that  in  retmm  for  this  honoui-able  sacrifice,  En- 
Itand,  in  conjunction  ^vith  Holland  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
offered  a  guarantee  of  indemnification,  which,  perhaps,  at  such 

E*  tis,  was  not  to  be  despised.  Tlie  King  of  Prussia  con- 
d  to  give  an  equivalent  in  territoiy,  and  also  a  pecuniary 
8;  lastly,  he  offered  a  loan  applicable  to  the  existing 
I  wants  of  the  Polish  army.  AH  the  commercial  powers  seemed 
!  desirous  to  cement  a  treaty  which  would  open  for  Poland  an 
[easy  access  to  the  sea,  by  the  whole  coast  under  the  sway  of 


inde  tti«  IfliimatuM  on  this  point,  which  was  addressed  through  our  ambos- 

"     '"    ■*'*  to  the  kfi       "  "  '  u-L 

visaed  env  ihh  majesty  has  the  honour  to  notify  to  the 

'f-it\r,u  i.f  1  i^j^3^  that  haviTig  ju!$t  received  in  a  letter  of  Sth 

(0  scutiments  of  his  Court  relating  to  Polish  affairs, 
mure  to  bring  to  light  the  desire  shown  by  hU 
'  Master  the  King,  ofvuHitaciitig  a  defmtite  and  commercial  alliance  with  hia  Ma- 
\  jestT  the  King,  and  the  Seretmsime  republic  of  Poland,  assuring  the  illustrious  de- 
ptiutian  that  he  \%  enabled  to  make  in  tikis  respect  propositions  the  most  properto 
'  consolidate  so  &:tluiary  a  re$u)t|  as  soon  as  the  Sereui^t$iine  republic  ahall  ^huw  her 
^^..\^.^...-x\  ,1,,  i,„  .t  ,,n  M.  ^^vouT  of  asyitem,  lu  which,  as  it  is  just  lodo,  iluf  Kmff  ^f 
' Ktfnliatljf  e&mpre/tmttied.  The  undersign cdp  iniiddress- 
I--'.:  iMi:'.-  iitened  persons  as  those  who  com]K)se  the  dluBtrious  de- 

'  li  ilispeDned  fr«jm  dci^iiliog  the  mutual  advantages  which  may 
tee,  !•»  Wf  11  to  Erjgland  as  to  the  kingtJoni  of  Poland ;  and  will 
unnit  to  oil  uat  the  conformity  of  the  new  advantages  rc- 

l  nations, ./  /  eombmalkm  qf  cireumslanet*,  must  he  of 

'"'  -  •  '  ""'^  »,<.rt...^  }.,.:,.„  ^[j|g  iQ  act  with  the  great- 

i'  pend  on  theni  for  effect- 
I  desires.  The  uudersigried 
that  the  iLlii;»triou3  depLtLuiiuu  will  lay  under  the  e)'es  of  the  Sereni^-time 
of  the  Diet  the  snncere  intentions  of  his  Court,  and  invite  them  to  wdgh 
r  iriidom  the  means  capable  to  effect  an  arrangement,  the  potaibilUy  qf  fohicA 
>  onlf  Ovs  tkgprettnt  m&mfnf,  and  mojf  diavppear  al  mtother  epoch,'' — War-^ 
le  2mh  Jantiary,  1791.  litaio&.^Leydm  Gaxtttt. 
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the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  to  Germany  by  Silesia*^ 
tieSj  at  a  moderate  rate,  were  to  be  fixed  by  common 
for  perpetuity ;  and  in  case  of  dispute,  there  wasto  be  a  \ 
bunal  composed  of  consuls  of  all  the  nations  to  prooo 
judgement.  All  this  was  to  be  cro%med  by  a  trea^  of 
ance  offensive  and  defensive,  guaranteeing  to  Poland 
Hberties  and  independence. 

But,  whatever  was  the  benefit  indicated  by  these  prop 
could  it  reasonably  be  said  to  compensate  for  the  price  whifl 
it  would  cost?  Could  such  offers  be  accepted  by  a  natio 
which  had  before  been  plundered  in  a  manner  so  iniquitom 
and  which  still  felt  conscious  of  strength  enough  to  brave  th 
tlireat  of  new  aggressions  and  humiliation?  It  is  true 
a  party  existed,  the  most  moderate,  and  perhaps  the  mo 
enhghtened  in  Poland,  who  were  willing  to  purchase  hojH 
for  the  future  at  the  sacrifice  of  possessions  which,  after 
were  only  nominal.  The  majority,  however,  rather  dung  ta 
those  principles  of  honour  and  dignity,  without  which  neith 
nations  nor  individuals  can  command  respect,  though 
often,  and  in  both  cases  where  difficulties  are  extreme,  sac 
noble  sentiments  only  tend  to  precipitate  impending  ruiaj 
With  her  wonted  cunning,  Russia  again  employed  hirelin 
partisans,  who  painted  in  the  strongest  colours  the  Uireat^nG 
dangers,  and  (not  mthout  too  much  apparent  reason,)  accuse 
England  and  Prussia  of  proffering  aid  on  terms  which  would 
in  effect,  amount  to  a  new  dismemberment. 

Thanks  to  the  influence  which  Russia  had,  with  impunit 
usurped  in  the  interior  of  the  country*,   she  contrived 
frustrate  all  the  best  plans  that  had  been  formed  by  the 
lish  Government ;  to  paralyse  the  arrangements  fur  a  lo&al 
to  delay  the  organization  of  the  military  force  j  to  countcrtc 
in  genei*al,  all  the  benefits  of  previous  reform ;  and  to  lay  til 
foundations  for  a  civil  war,  almost  irretrievably  and  finalfi 
disastrous. 

In  one  way  or  other  the  British  Government  would  prob 
bly  have  contrived  to  surmount  all  these  difficultite^  had 


•  England  combnti'd  thit  iiiflu»»n<'e?  hitt  ^ 
ftword.     Never,  in  l' 
betwixt  1791  ami  1 

Bus^iau  trnctt  vitd^U  yu 


'  fbftf^^t  with  the  pen  Lnitr »d  t»i  ^ 
< «  more  active  than  »tVl§ 


<ll.V4VV4    lU'lV"    i'VMV. 
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l)ecn  for  the  cvcnU  risirif?  out  of  the  French  revohttion, 
hich  turned  our  attention  eiUirelv  mto  another  clirectioii,  and 
pointa  more  immediately  exciting.  Thua  it  has  been 
written  in  the  destinies  of  England^  Uiat  her  best  inter- 
ihould  be  sacriticed,  iii  order  to  follow  a  line  of  policy 
irhich  vms  the  result  of  error,  of  prejudice  and  passion  1 
iVice  we  abandoned  Poland  through  our  hostility  to  France, 
•rhich  in  1772  caused  a  political  rivalr)',  in  \79A  a  rivalry  of 
mneiples;  and  whilst  England  and  France  were  thus  en* 
;aged«  Rit^fiia  and  Prussia  again  concerted  together  to  despoil 
their  victim.     By  the  second  dismemberment  of  Poland, 

Sq.  miles.  Towni.    Villsges.        InhftbttAni«.    PtibUc  Rerenu«. 
E>roB8»  gained  1061     262        8272     1,136,381     3,594,640/. 

KuBsia  4553     455     10,081     3,001,6S8     8,691,072. 

England  utterly  abandoned  her  interests  in  the  North  to 
lie  mercy  of  her  natural  enemies ;  and  in  Poland,  now  re- 
Iticed  to  Uie  painfully  ludicrous  predicament  of  a  state  pos- 
MMing  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  original  extent^,  the 
tonsequence  of  all  this  was  a  general  insurrection,  %vound  up 
>y  the  tnigical  ciitastrophe,  which  (thanks,  tliis  time,  to  the 
reneral  indifference  of  Europe,)  has  completely  eftaced  the 
rouiitry  from  the  rank  of  nations. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  political  alliance  which,  from 
|l7d5,  had  subsisted  betwixt  England  and  the  three  plundering 
lowers,  our  trade  with  Poland  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing* 
The  country,  ruined  by  such  a  series  of  calamities,  and  de- 
prived of  capital  by  the  failure  of  all  its  banks t,  required 
^ears  of  rcjiose  before  it  could  exhibit  any  signs  of  rc-anima* 
ion.  It  produced  little  and  consumed  less.  Dantzig,  in 
17^8,  did  not  exceed, 

in  value  of  exports,  5,883,921  dollars,  or  £822,588. 

imports,  1,925,395 288,609. 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  increase  in  the  wants 
of  the  people  diunng  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteentli  century, 
Poland,  in  1798,  purchased  from  other  countries  scarcely  one- 


*  Poltnd  hftd  then  left  only 

&q.  mUet.      Tiiwni.      S^i11tfc«.        [nh«liiunt».  1lev«nii«w 

4010  6<i7  \0,:m  .1.512,710    tnd    UM9AS\Jf. 

f  Sm  UtD  det«ftaltt«  miaceuYre  adopted  b^Ruacu  cm  ihiioccasioa.'*JMil«V9«A 
JMeip,  voL  xm*  ^  920. 
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tenth  more  than  the  amount  which,  in  1 760,  she  drew  from" 
England*  a/one*;  and  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  En- 
gland was  not  then  the  most  active  powerf,  WTiat  a  mi 
change  is  thus  exhibited,  especially  when  one  casts  a  \ 
spective  glance  at  the  period  of  Poland's  splendoiiTj  wh 
she  enjoyed  perfect  independence  and  carried  on  free  tr 
with  all  the  maritime  pawers!  In  1640,  Dantztg  ulaue,! 
voluntary  contract,  engaged  to  pay  annually  to  the  kin^^  «)f 
Poland,  as  a  moiety  of  the  taxes  levied  on  aiticles  of  com- 
merce, no  less  than  6,000,000  florins,  or  i;i50,(X)0  8tiTlm^\ 
Now  deducting  one-tenth  of  this  sum  for  exports,  and  ad- 
mitting that  the  taxes  levied  on  imports  rose  to  20  per  ctrnl 
of  the  real  value,  it  appears  that  Poland,  in  1646^,  drew  fnxn 
foreign  countries,  for  internal  consumption,  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  three  millions  sterling;  a  sum  so  large,  tlr 

sidering  the  state  of  exterior  commerce,  at  the  same  ji.. 

even  under  governments  of  the  first  rank  and  jiow^^  P^ilmni 
was  thereby  entitled  to  the  post  of  honour  in  the  Europcuo 
market  §. 

The  ruin  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
powers  which  occurred  after  Poland's  subjection,  tKd  nS" 
merely  result  from  her  national  misery,  but  specially 
proximately  from  the  entire  change  in  her  commercial  sys 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  no  sooner  possessetl  the 
selves  of  their  prey  than  they  inundated  the  coimtry 
the  coarse  productions  of  their  own  rising  manufacture,  and 
violently  substituted  their  o\ni  cUentelle  for  customers  wta 
had  always  been  preferred,  \iz,  England,  Holland,  France,  fcc 
If  only  the  advantages  which  the  usurpers  thus  grasped  at 
had  been  reciprocal ! — ^but  no !  Possessing,  themselves,  ( 

♦  In  1760  EugUnd  uuported  to  the  iwuount  of  £190,217. 
"f  The  fnapenority  of  English  commerce  over  that  of  HuHaucI,  in  the  BiHb;^ 
not  established  til]  after  1780. 

Iti  1778  there  pu^eil  through  the  Sound  2406  Dutch  ve^seb,  2016  £iigii^ 

—  1790 2009 3786- 

—  1831 1044 4772- 

X  Swiechii  Jntiquiies  Polonaise*, 

§  France^  which  at  tlds  iky  imports  to  an  amount  of  r. 

noti  up  to  the  venr  1 720,  cxcex^d  65,000,000  francs,  or  X 
Balance  Cv  '    1791,  vol.  ii.p.  19.)  f<»'  ' 

value  of  n>  -.000,000  franci,  ilid  ir 

fraiic«,  or  JL 1 , . ,   ,.. ,  ■-,  —  (Mfr"^-**"  '' •  /'"-'' 
have  been  at  Uic  present  d;ii 
cncc,  to  follow  out  the  dcvei  , 
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tries  more  or  less  rich  in  rough  produce,  they  imported  with- 
out taking  goods  in  exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  Poland 
waa  compeQed  to  purchase  without  the  power  of  selling,  and 
the  natural  consequence  \vm  a  progressive  impoverishment- 
It  is  true,  that  gome  yeai-s  atler  the  partition,  the  general 
commotion  or  conflagration  of  Etirope,  that  is  to  say,  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution  and  of  the  empire,  transiently  oh- 
tmned  for  Polish  produce  both  brilliant  prices  and  extensive 
circulation*.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  commercial  movement 
hence  resulting  in  the  Polish  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the 
Black  Sea  seemed  almost  to  recal  the  splendour  of  the  old  re* 
public.  But  this  favourable  change  could  not  bring  any  real 
profit  to  the  state,  for  it  was  merely  transient,  depending  on 
fortuitous  circumstances,  and  by  no  means  on  the  mil  of  the 
various  governments.  On  the  contrary,  the  nation,  in  the 
midst  of  its  apparent  prosperity,  had  to  strive  against  the  ra- 
pacity and  hatred  which  those  very  governments  always  be- 
tmyed  towards  their  lately-acquired  subjects.  In  fact,  that 
which  might  otherwise  have  greatly  benefited  Poland  was 
tratisfortned  into  a  new  misfortune.  Her  abundance  of  money 
did  not  lead  to  one  step  of  advancement  in  agriculture,  nor 
to  a  better  distribution  of  labour.  The  capitalists,  dazzled  by 
the  sudden  transition  from  want  to  comparative  opulenc^ 
and  abandoned  by  the  ncAV  governments,  (which,  on  political 
grounds,  wished  rather  their  failure  than  success,)  plunged 
headlong  into  extravagance  or  imprudent  speculations, founded 
(Icly  on  the  hopes  derived  from  the  forced  rise  in  price  of 
ictdtural  produce,  llie  Prussian  cabinet  even  came  for- 
ward to  encourage  this  fatal  delusion,  granting  loans  on  easy 
and  seductive  terrasf ;  and  when  the  wants  of  Europe  had  in 
Home  degi*ee  subi^ided,  and  the  price  of  provisions  fell  to  its 
original  scale,  every  one  of  the  borrowers  found  himself  crip- 
pled with  debts,  and  without  any  means  of  payment,  unless 


_^  Kt  the  eommenccmcnt  of  the  nineteentli  centiny  Poland  exported ; 
Vh,  Dantiig  to  the  amotint  of  al>out     80,000,000^.,  or  £2,000,000 

—  Elbiiig  10.000,000 250,000 

—  Mcmcl  ami  KonigBberg  70»000,000  1,750,000 

£l6O»00O,0O0/.         £4 ,000,000. 
In  this  way  Pmuia  distributcil  to  the  upoculators  an  amouBt  of  43^000,000/., 
Fil^  1.0  7  5,000.  at  about  4  {Kt  ceat 

VOL.  VI. — N«*  XXI,  2  N 
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by  disposing  of  his  patrimony  at  a  despicable  price,  and  re- , 
turning  to  his  former  state  of  penury  and  want. 

With  regard  to  England,  in  consequence  of  the  ascendency, 
which  (though  at  a  high  price,)  obtained  for  us  treaties  witlij 
the  powers  coalesced  against  France,  our  commerce,  for  mm^ 
time,  had  no  other  obstacle  to  strive  against  than  the  coUisia 
of  produce  from  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia.  Afterwanli,' 
however,  the  continental  policy  of  Napoleon  entirely  exclndctl 
English  produce  from  the  European  markets ;  and  the  gene- 
ral peace  of  1815  gave  rise  to  the  jealous  and  vigilant  syBti-ni 
of  the  Absolute  Powers,  who,  having  politely  escorted  {4 
ousted)  us  out  of  all  quarters  wherein  we  expected  to  rec 
our  losses,  finished  by  inflicting  greater  injury  on  British  1 
than  had  been  caused  by  the  transient  aggressions  of  1 
French  emperor.  Thus,  during  the  progressive  ruin  of 
land,  British  commerce  exhibited^  in  consequence,  only  a 
ries  of  reverses ;  w*as  reduced  gradually  to  a  tenth  of  its  for 
value ;  crippled  by  pri\'ilegcd  collision ;  intemiptcd  by 
French  war,  and  at  last  wholly  shut  out  from  the  mark 
the  general  peace. 

From  all  the  foregoing  observ^ations  we  may  deduce  i 
incontestable  truths,  which  may  naturally  be  classed! 
three  sections  i — 

1,  That  the  political  independence  of  Poland  is  clos 
intimately  connected  with  the  commercial  and  marnifac 
interests  of  England.     So  indissoluble  has  been  this  con 
tion,  that  as  often  as  Poland  falls,  she  involves  t^^th  her  1 
trading  interests  of  Great  Britain ;  and  every  time  thot 
land  recovers,  she  stretches  towards  us  a  friendly  hand 
illustration  of  this  point  we  may  quote  a  rec  V     - 

sooner  had  that  portion  of  the  coinitry,  denois i 
date  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  been  endowed,  in  1615,  with  I 
advantages  of  a  separate  state,  enjoying  the  T         ':    of  j 
own  constitutional  law,  than  its  commercial  h^  ;  ho 

still  unavoidably  cramped  by  the  encroaching  power  of  KusaA, 
and  by  the  somewhat  narrow-minded  views  of  it^  miuistiy, 
instantly  assumed  a  character  and  position  the  mo«t  &VW^ 
able,  generally  speaking,  to  Euroj^eim  commerce- 
state,  possessing  in  extent  not  more  than  tli  -  -  nth 
in  population  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  i : 
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ported^  nevertheless,  from  the  Baltic,  via  Prussia,  in  the  year 
1827,  to  the  value  of  20,318,433/.*.  Of  articles  thus  im- 
ported, take  for  example. 

Colonial  produce  amounting  to 3,253,8 1 8  /. 

Woollen  Cloths 2,927,090 

Silks 2,538,632 

Cottons 1,976,935 

linens 1,270,621 

Liquors 1,784,801 

Cutlery 567,846 

Machinery  and  Models    181,706,  &c.,&c. 

All  these  articles,  thanks  to  the  taste  and  customs  of  the 
country,  as  weU  as  to  the  prices,  were  derived  from  the  En- 
glish market ;  whilst,  in  all  the  other  districts  of  Poland  which 
enjoyed  less  of  political  liberty  and  had  not  the  advantage  of 
being  separated,  as  to  their  administrations,  from  the  other 
hereditaiy  domains  of  their  sovereigns,  the  very  recollection 
of  British  manufactures  was  at  length  effaced ;  and  the  pro- 
vinces continued  to  be  inundated  exclusively  by  those  of  Au< 
stria,  Russia  and  Prussia. 

2.  It  is  equally  incontestable,  that  on  every  occasion  when 
English  commerce  betrayed  a  falling  off  in  Poland,  the  dimi- 
nution did  not  tend  to  the  advantage  of  Poland  herself,  at 
whom,  of  all  countries,  we  have  least  reason  to  take  umbrage ; 
but  to  the  advantage  of  our  enemies  and  jealous  rivals  in  in- 
dustry and  political  influence,  more  especially  to  the  benefit 
of  Russia.  On  this  point,  also,  may  be  quoted  a  fact  of  re- 
cent date.  In  the  year  1827>  the  so-styled  kingdom  of  Poland 

From  the  Baltic.  From  Russia. 

hnported  to  the  amount  of  20,318,433/.     11,079,683/. 
exported    15,544,730         14,548,522 

Total  35,863,163.        25,628,205. 

Here  the  maritime  powers  had  an  advantage  over  Russia 
of  nearly  10,000,000,  and  Russia  drew  from  Poland  more  than 
she  suppUed.  At  the  present  date,  owing  to  the  infringe- 
ments made  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  on  the  treaties  of  1815, 


*  Tableaa  Statist,  du  Royanroe  de  Pologne,  par  Rodechi,  1830. 
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this  commercial  balance  is  altogether  reversed.    In  1836, 1 
example,  the  kingdom  of  Poland 

imported  from  Russia  to  the  amount  of  38,512,4(K)/. 

exported   22,407,9€1 


Total  60,^20^01* 

As  this  marked  change  certainly  proceeds,  not  from  itt- 
crease  of  wealth,  which,  after  the  disasters  of  the  hist  insi 
rcetion,  must  of  course  have  diminished,  but  I'ather  from 
and  injuries  which  England  and  other  commercial  poi^< 
have  suffered  in  proportion,  it  is  ob\nous  that  IluKsia  (thankji 
to  our  continued  supineness  as  to  the  afl^rs  of  Poland  since 
the  year  1831,)  has  gained 

a,  over  England  and  over  Europe  a  com- 
mercial movement  of  more  than  .  .  .  35,000,000/?. 

4.  over  Poland,  a  balance  in  her  own  fa- 
vour of .  lG,OOO,000t. 

3.  It  is  an  incontestable  truth,  that  the  political  indepc] 
ence  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  indispensal 
requisites  for  her  advancement  in  prosperity  and  wenllh. 
Without  this  the  country  exhibits  only  feebleness  both  as  to 
consumption  and  production. 

Poland  is  not  numbered  among  states,  of  which  the  sub- 
stantial interests  can,  so  to  speak,  exi^f 
political  existence,  and  which  can,  ii      ^ 
%Aith  foreign  states  in  commercial  %*iews.     Its  extetit  and 
pulation  were  too  great,  its  historical  r      '' 
esting,  its  manners  and  customs  too        :  ^ 
the  stamp  of  nationaUty,  and  its  place  in  the  pohticnl  balAOcr 
of  Europe  too  marked  ;  lastly,  the  conditions  on  w 
pended  the  development  of  its  wealth,  were  too 
admit  of  the  question  being  a  matter  of  indifference ;  i^Vii 
ther  to  live  under  a  national  government,  or  to  I 
foreign  yoke*    Hence  it  becomes  ob\ious  tliat  t 


*  Gazette  du  Commerce  tie  St.  Pctersbourg.  An-j 
t  We  subjoin  an  abridged  \iew  of  the //rof/rwwrrr  d  i«1tiiiIJ^»^ 

Rufsia  has  gained  in  Poland  during  the  last  fifty  Ttar> : 

Exported,  Inipcmrfi, 

In  17  J  7  ttu»ia  joiatly  with  Turkey    3,585,088/.         i   h     i    *  t 

— 1827  Russia  alone    ll,a7!»,683  li 

—  183$ 38^12,400  2^ 
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powers  having  once  determined,  no  matter  how,  to  retain 
tbeir  ioiquitoiis  sway,  are  necessitated  above  all  tilings,  and 
hy  ail  means,  to  protect  their  own  interests*,  which  cannot 
be  done  except  by  force  j  consequently,  and  of  course,  the 


*  To  illQstratc  in  what  inaTiticr  all  statktical  iinprovemeuts  in  Poland  arc  sub- 
leeted  to  ■  e  of  the  political  news  of  her  opprcsaors^  we  sliall 

latfOfliicc 

TTie  BaiiK  ut  ^*  ar^aw,  wiXKn  is  occupied  with  the  construction  of  roads  in  the 
luBgdom  erf  Poknd,  bad  t^vo  ycari  ago  tinished  at  great  cvpcnse  oji  excellent 
cijiiriprir,  hctwiit  the  tM^o  capitAh  of  \Var*aw  and  Cracow,  with  the  very  im[K>itant 
object  of  promotiDfl:  communicatiou  betwixt  the  southeni  and  northern  provinces 
of  llic  cotuitr}',  >io  sooner  had  this  work  been  completed  than  it  was  diicovcred 
to  be  useless.  The  llustiiAO  goTemmcnt,  actuated,  as  usual  and  exclusively,  by  iu 
om^  poHtiral  views,  itiiniediately  re-solved  by  every  possible  mcaiiis  to  o])struct  all 
coir  '  N  aiul  the  republic  of  Cmcow,    With  this  in- 

teti!  Hit  or  ])rivatc  individual  nho  wished  to  pasa 

thr-  '.    -^^    - -i  vn.vSHf  himself  with  a  passport,  not  at  the 

C^f  >nit  but  at  400  leni:  i       i      < Jioe,  namely*  ai  St.  Petersburg,  and 

in  ti  ■  iricery.    This  foniajity,  <M*ri  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 

,  aiwa\9  causes  a  delay  of  ilu-tte  months,  and  comndcrablc  expense.  Of 
no  merchant  is  willing  to  engage  in  enterpriaea  when  subjected  ta  conditiona 
thus  rcToltitig  and  uiivisual ;  the  inhabitants  in  general  murmur  at  tiuding  them- 
mIks  debarred  from  keeping  up  connection*  aud  fnlftlling  engagements  the  most 
inof?*"'  ■  •  '"-I  ^  ,^ir  ,*if,  t»-'  -  »-iii"e  of  a  foreign  oppre^or ;  and  the  chaitMi^e  is 
^',  ved  it  poijsible  that  on  such  a  route  there 

the  .  ,     ^  c,  which  goes  only  once  a  week,  and  eveu 

then  nddi^m  Unds  pos&cngcra  ?     Vet  such  ia  the  fact. 

One  *HhfT  exJiniple !  Tlie  same  Polish  Bank  undertook  to  construct, at  AVarsaw, 
dcM  ind  Sicale,  similar  to  those  of  London*  as  a  deput  for  produce  arriving 

by  ^  ;  and  with  the  intention  also  of  granting  loans  to  the  holders  of 

nji  •'  '-  — t  advantageous  tcnus.    This  improvement  was  eminently 

a  if  rests  of  eomaieix'e,  and  even  for  that  of  the  treasury. 

BtJ  <'  was  the  country*a  welfare  in  the  estimation  of  a  con- 

qiii  tT  ius  plunder?    Tlie  project  of  the  bankers  involved  tlie  un- 

tvi  o  'f  forming  a  new  canal  tor  several  leagues  betwixt  Waj-saw  and 

ScTOckf  iu  yriki  to  accelerate  the  confluence  of  the  Narew*  a  very  na\'igablc  river, 
with  the  Vistula*     It  was  requisite  to  submit  this  plan  for  the  approbation  of  the 
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,  accordiug  to  custom,  referred  it  in  the  first  place  to  the  opinion  of 

,i*!  In  rrnlvahat  thc  BankcTa*  pfoject,  though  vcTy  advantagcoiis  for 

'•nt  with  military  \icw8  and  strategy,  inasmuch  as  it  less- 

the  fortress  of  Modllo,  placed  at  the  natural  junction 

rula,  antl  in  case  of  insurrection  might  reuder  the  Polish 

ns  of  a  line  of  comrauuication  far  too  important !   There 

i>i  iuuri   wonb  to  clench  the  autocrat's  diaapprobatiou.      How* 

to  give  hifl  rL-fusal  the  colour  of  paternal  sohcitiule  for  the  welfare 

ill-  sii^r-^^tcd  to  thc  Bankers  another  idea  doiscd  by  Ms  generals, 

doc^LS  under  the  ramparts  of  MoiUiu,  m  an  exceUent 

uf  the  property,  which  nould  be  depositee!  there  under 

.   carti  of  the  mihtan.    The  Bankers  were  obliged  huwibly  to  re* 

liLs  notion  wan  enmpletely  at  variance  with  the  ohjwn*  which  tliey 

fi-il  ;  tl'i.if  ,<■'■'  .     .'        ^      .iture»  plftct;''  '-'      '  '^ 

!  ,i!r]  .■,•■•  ,,  and  at  th- 

,'.•,,1-    '  r,     _  '  '  It!  views  of  *..- ,;,!.,,..    .,,^_.i, 

1     I     .   ,ii    I        ;ilu         I  dry  to  oArv  however,  and  at 

jj4iik  u  (j.\]icuiunt^  luiiiiuUL-  m  :-.'jj:  ^  '..  tmg  thc  docks  at  Modlin* 
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country  receives  nothing  at  their  hands  but  oppression  an 
distresses. 

Besides^  these  govemnicnts,  however  despotic  they  may 
always  desire  increase  of  the  number,  the  well-being  and 
wealth  of  their  populations ;  but  with  respect  to  Poland^ 
is  quite  the  contrar}\  In  thai  quarter  they  desire  diminuti^ 
instead  of  increase ;  for  numbers,  prosperity  and  wealth 
the  most  powerful  levers  for  tlie  restoration  of  lost  uidepend- 
ence*  Despotism  there  feels  that  it  is  in  a  strange  land, 
is  unable  to  close  its  eyes  on  the  injuries  it  has  inflicted,  i 
on  the  hatred  thus  excited.  There  is  nothing  it  would 
much  desire  as  to  see  the  Polish  race  supplanted  cnt 
by  a  Russian  or  German  race ;  in  its  estimation  the  Pali 
are  only  a  race  of  Helots*  Thus  it  happens  that  althoug 
the  country  certainly  has  exhibited  improvements,  even  und 
the  foreign  yoke,  (these  arismg  solely  from  the  spirit  of 
times,  from  the  peace  and  other  favourable  circumstanc 
Poland  is  at  least  tAvo  centuries  behind  what  she  migfa 
been  at  this  day,  if  her  political  independence  hud  been  i 
It  is  true  that  the  foreign  governments  have  realized  then? 
several  very  advantaij^eous  measures  of  the  grand  reform  in 
1791,  to  which  originally  they  were  united  in  opposition* 
is  true  also  that  they  have  encouraged  commerce  and  agric 
ture,  and  1^^dencd  the  range  of  interior  cammimicattoii 
moreover  that  Austria  and  Prussia  have  taken  the  peasant] 
under  the  special  protection  of  their  law.  But  notwithst 
ing  all  tills,  and  though  the  country  is  by  nature  one  of  1 
most  richly  gifted,  still,  as  to  improvements,  it  remains  aiso 
the  most  backward,  simply  because  no  sooner  is  an  impo 
change  fur  the  better  on  the  point  of  l>i  "    '         effc^ 

than  there  arises  a  stru^le  with  the  1  it€ 

of  its  oppressors,  with  their  pecidiar  system  of  foreign  ]K»lid 
or  with  the  jealousy  of  their  hereditar}*  states. — Poland 
mains  poor  because  she  is  not  aUuwed  to  govern  herself. 

One  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disudvant^ 
imder  which  the  country  has  laboured  is  cxI   '       "  in  ll 
commercial  balance  sheet,  immediately  after  th<  men 

bcrment,  and  which  continues  equally  unfavourable  up  tx?  I 
present  day.     Formerly,  notwithstanding  th«*  nttlil 


of  foreign  produce  which  Poland  consumed,  hi 
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ments  of  wealth  were  so  great  that  the  balance  remained 
always  in  her  own  &your.  Witness  England^  which  in  the 
space  of  77  years  (from  1697  to  1773)  exported  from  Dantzig 
to  an  amount  of  £15^227^804^  and  did  not  import  at  that 
place  for  more  than  £7>424^097*  After  the  first  dismember- 
menty  when  both  consimiption  and  production  were  generally 
lessened,  the  above-mentioned  state  of  things  took  a  turn 
altogether  contrary. 

In  1776  England  imported  to  the  amount  of  48,640,669  11.* 
and  exported  only  to  that  of. 22,096,360 

In  1827  Uie  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  the 
mo6t  prosperous  of  all  the  provinces,  im- 
ported to  the  amount  of 40,674,455  fl.f 

and  did  not  export  for  more  than 33,065,486 

These  constant  losses  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  being 
generally  felt  could  not  fail  to  produce  gradual  impoverish- 
ment^ of  which  the  most  striking  proof  was  afforded  by  the 
ruin  of  all  the  wealthiest  families.  Moreover^  the  fortunes 
thus  ruined  belonged  exclusively  to  the  nobles  of  the  higher 
ranks ;  and  their  misfortunes^  far  from  contributing^  as  else- 
where^ to  diiSuse  relief  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
which  would  have  been  some  consolation,  served  only  in  effect 
to  enrich  usurious  Jews  or  foreigners. 

Having  already  described  the  close  commercial  intercourse 
which  subsisted  betwixt  England  and  Poland  in  former  times, 
and  therepeatedinjurieswhichwehavesustainedin  consequence 
of  her  subjection,  there  remains  only  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
the  advantages  which  might  still  be  gained,  if  the  political  in- 
dependence of  that  unfortunate  country  were  restored.  Set- 
ting aside  the  higher  questions  as  to  the  political  equilibrium 
of  Europe,  Poland,  it  must  be  remembered,  affects  both  our 
imports  and  exports,  and  offers  at  once  a  depot  for  merchan- 
dize and  a  channel  of  communication  with  other  countries ; 
the  richness  of  its  own  produce  and  its  geographical  position 
being  equally  of  importance. 

In  extent  Poland  comprises  about  14,000  square  miles 
{German),  or  nearly  three  times  the  extent  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  principal  merchandize,  as  already  shown,  consists  of  tim- 

*  Biisching.  f  RodechL 
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bcr  and  agricultural  produce^  both  of  which  are  always  oft 
first  quality*    At  the  present  date  we  import  more  com  frort 
Russia  and  Prussia  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  worltl* 
and  by  far  the  greater  proportion  nf  that  corn  is  grown  i^ 
Poland  t«      We   import  from  the  Baltic  to  oa  amouat 
£1,500,000  in  woodj^  and  of  neai'ly  £500,000  in  hemp,— aj 
tides  indispensable  to  our  ship-building ;  and  nottvith»tnn(l 
ing  ihsit  four  countries  conciu*  to  supply  these  articles,  i 
Russia,  Sweden^  Norway  and  Denwark,  wc  still  give  tlie  pn 
ference  to  Polish  timber  and  hemp ;  nor  can  we  export  on 
liquors  except  in  casks  made  of  Polish  staves  §•     Our  taUofl 
arc  imported  ahuost  exclusively  from  Russia, — the  aver 
quantity  of  which  is  more  than  a  million  humlred  weiglii^\ 
constituting  a  pecuniary  value  of  nearly  £1,120,000, — ^thali 
two-thirds  of  the  total  exportation  (of  tallow)  from  Russ^ia^ 
And  be  it  obsen*ed  that  one  solitary  Polish  port,  name 
Odessa,  contributes  thereto  to  the  amount  of  S,70^>,000  roubb 
or  £150,000**,  independently  of  the  great  quantities  of  tli 
material  which  Poland  expedites  through  tlie  medium  of  i 
maritime  ports  under  the  Prussian  sway.     We  draw 
Russia  667,860  hundred  weight  of  flax  tt;  which  u    ' 
thirds  of  our  total  importation  J  J  ;  but  the  greater  i 
part  of  tliis  article  emanates  from  Poland.    Wc  dcvot€  to  1 
branch  of  merchandize  nearly  £1,900,000  per  mmura ; 
Riga,a  place  which  would  scarcely  exist  except  by  the  t^xchan^ 
of  Polish  produce,  supplies  us  with  Lithuanian  fliix  alone,  tot 


*  la  1831  our  imjKirtations  of  com 

From  Hussia  amounted  10*..* 937,363 

From  Pnisna.... iH]396 


1,319,359    

which  mRk(*s  tnore  than  the  Ibitd  of  our  whok  importntions  of  pmn. 

'  vids  to  Rua&k  and  Prunia*  m  other  word*  to  Poliuidi  ai  " 

I  <nu  thence  more  than  4gBJ01  hiuhcU. — (Utj^oH/ttm  : 

:,    h/Hcunure,  1833). 

t  Arrordiijg  to  the  rejKirt  of  ]\fr.  Jacob,  in  IS'lft,  Dai  \dtai 

\  coTi  1  HO  1*  1  b02  at  Icait  945,000  qiiartcra,  Uin;c-fourlh> 
by  England. 

X  Edinburgh  Rencw^  vol.  xiii.  p.  342. 

§  Portfolio,  No,  iii*  p.  131. 

II  Tabic*  of  lUe  revenue  of  the  I'mtcd  KinKdom«  1833.    Mftciilloch'i  1 

f  In  the  ten  years  from  1821  to  183r  "'     ■"  -t  an  onnnal  avmi£f  < 
tallow  3,85 i, 222 />OMrf#,  or  1,511,688  h-  lit, 

**  In  J 835.  -A2,     Miunltoch't  DirtiflMlT*^ 

Xt  Our  whok  importatiotu  of  fUx  uid  lo^  in  ld31»  tuiounled  t«  79<St411 1  " 
dred  weight. 
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rabout£375,000*;  that  m  to  saymore  than  the  fourth 
of  the  entire  exportation  of  Russia^  without  reckoning  a  con- 
siderable share  of  this  article  which  Poland  delivers  through 
other  Baltic  ports^  for  example,  Kbnigsberg,  Dantzig,  Meniel, 
&c.  The  articles  above-mentioned  sene  not  merely  to  enliven 
our  trade  and  manufacturesj  but  constitute  the  elementary 
fitay  and  prop  of  our  naval  power  and  preponderance.  Is  it 
not  then  lamentable  to  be  dependent  for  such  valuable  com- 
modities on  the  good  will  of  Russia,  than  whom  there  is  no 
state  more  jealous  of  our  influence  and  prosperity?  And 
would  it  not  be  thrice  fortunate  if  our  reliance  for  such  iiidiii- 
pen  sable  materials  were  placed  on  Poland  alone  ? 

But  let  the  character  of  the  country  as  a  consumer  instead 
nf  producer  be  also  fairly  considered,  Poland  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  20,CX)0,000.  Where  shall  we  find  another  European 
nation^  of  the  same  extent,  more  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
British  manufactures,  and  more  anxious  to  enjoy  a  continued 
supply  thereof?  Is  it  possible  to  deny  Uiat  Poland  has  been, 
and  is  qualified  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  and  im- 
portant channels  on  the  continent  fur  the  disposal  of  our  pro- 
duce? All  the  great  powers  of  Europe  have  aimed  at  being 
our  rivals  both  in  Industry  and  na\dgation.  Our  best  custom- 
ers now  are  Portugal  and  Spain ;  but  what  are  these  two 
countries  in  comparison  with  Poland?  Their  populations 
united  scarcely  amount  to  seventeen-twentieths  of  that  of  Po- 
land, and  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  carry  on  their  own 
trade.  The  produce  which  they  offer  us  in  exchange  only 
contributes  to  our  luxuries,  or  to  certain  branches  of  our  ma- 
nufactures ;  whereas  those  of  Poland  are  almost  inthspeusable 
for  our  existence  and  security.  Nor  need  it  for  a  moment  be 
apprehended,  that  Poland,  if  restored  to  independence,  will 
blindly  rush  into  the  restrictive  system  which  now  actually 
prevails  in  most  continental  states.  Experience  will  have 
sufficiently  enlightened  her  on  the  simplest  principles  of  sound 
political  economy.  The  country  is  pre-eminently  agricultui*al, 
and  it  is  to  this  resource  that  the  efforts  of  re-awakcning  in- 
dustry must,  in  the  first  place,  be  directed.  Notwithstanding 
tiie  extreme  fertility  of  the  sod,  only  a  small  part,  and  that 
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not  the  best,  has  (comparatively  speaking)  yet  been  cultivi 
nor  is  the  population  yet  sufficient  to  bring  agriculture  to  I 
requisite  state  of  perfection.     In  1/7^^  when  not  mon! 
a  seventh  part  of  the  Polish  territories  was  in  cultivutio 
population  of  14,000,000  Tvaa  tliereby  supported.      At 
present  date,  as  abeady  obsen^ed-  the  country  6U]>ports  a  tjo- 
pulation  of  20,000,000,  notwitlistanding  that  agricuHure,  al* 
most  stationarj^  under  the  sway  of  Russia,  has  not  advanc^^ 
to  more  than  a  tenth  part  in  the  other  provinces.     Now  ^M 
has  been  calculated  that  Poland  might  support  a  populatii^" 
of  more  than  58,00O,OOO*,if  only  half  the  extent  of  her  tern- 
tories  were  cultivated :  and  that  the    hjq>othesi«   might  be 
realized  without  any  vast  efforts^  is  sufficiently  obviout* 
France  four-fifths,  and  in  England  two-thirds  of  the  count 
are  already  in  a  state  of  cidtivation ;  and  according  to 
opinions  of  the  best  political  economists,  the  pro8|K?rity  of  j 
country  where  wealth  is  derived  from  agriculture,  advanc 
with  pre-eminent  rapidity  t;  and  population  is  thereby  mo 
essentially  promoted  J.     Centuries  perhaps  must  elapse 
fore  Poland  can  muster  a  sufficient  number  of  labouring  ar 
to  develop  the  riches  of  the  land§,  also  before  attention  ca 
be  bestowed  on  any  other  manufactures  than  those  requi.'^iu 
to  prepare  the  rough  produce  for  the  market*    The  Poles  wiJ] 
have  reason  to  say  of  their  coimtry  what  Jeffi?rson  in  178 
said  of  his,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia^ — **'  the  workshops 
Europe  are  the  most  proper  to  furnish  the  supplies  of  mi* 
nufactures  to  the  United  States/*^ — ^a  s}  stem,  by  meanii  of 
w^hich  the  population  of  the  Stutes  doubled  in  twenty-fire 
years.     It  is  true  that  twenty  years  later  Jetferson  himsi^ 
de])arted  from  this  principle,  and  America  placing  the  manii*J 


*  Caacki,  1,  226.  f  Adani  Smith,  B.  lii.  c.  1.  X  N<?hfr.  Pnu^ 

§  Experience  during  lAttcr  years,  lias  ]»rovef|  that  the  merhiuitrjil  nn*  fmmnt 
>)€  promoted  iu  PoUmd  except  1«y  lh<?  aid  of  foreigners,  whu  1  ,,uin 

nicrit,  and  of  course  limited.     Far  pxainjile,  the  cloth  m.r  ,  ,'i  i 

forced  utieitipt  has  been  mnde  withm  th^  kwfjl»„    k   \  i,. 

GermanBt  who  have  quitted  their  own  couutr)'  i 
whither  thi7  were  unviiUng  to  go  for  want  of  a  J 

tions  of  the  government,  this  mftniifacture,  though  \tc^un  hn  ;  u^. 

conraged  hy  loans  from  the  trcfttiiry,  and  favuiirctl  hy  ihe  vi  }iai 

not  taken  root,  for  want  of  Laiid?i,  an.!  '  ,  r 

wp.     Polanrl  scarcely  possesses  a  niam 

culturisits  were  ai  liberty  to  devote  thi...    ....  .     ... «, 

prefer  tlifir  owu  proper  punuito,  u  bcin^  lax  more  casj,  qoi 

productiTe. 
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fiicturer  on  a  footing  with  the  fanner,  became  eminent  for 
mechanical  industry ;  but  the  change  was  induced  altogether 
by  motives  of  political  expediency.  We  had  interdicted  Ame- 
rican vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  France  had  de- 
clared them  good  prize  whenever  they  neared  a  harbour  sub- 
ject to  our  visits ;  so  that  being  thus  prevented  from  obtain- 
ing what  they  wanted  from  Europe,  there  was  a  necessity  for 
directing  their  labours  into  a  new  channel,  and  becoming 
manufactiurers  themselves.  Here  a  question  naturally  occurs : 
has  Poland  ever  been  found,  with  respect  to  France  and  En- 
^and,  in  a  situation  analogous  to  that  above  described  of 
America?  And  supposing  a  war  in  the  North,  would  not  the 
Poles  possess  the  immense  advantage  of  drawing  all  neces- 
sary articles  from  the  South,  and  vice  versd} 

But  in  order  that  Poland  should  adopt  a  free  system  of 
oonmierce,  one  condition  is  indispensably  requisite,  viz.,  that 
the  nations  most  interested  on  this  point  should,  with  regard 
to  their  own  produce,  act  with  perfect  reciprocity.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  among  consequences  infallibly  to  be  expected, 
should  Poland  recover  her  independence,  we  include  the  abo- 
lition of  our  existing  corn-laws.  In  effect,  the  advantages 
which  would  arise  to  us  in  the  disposal  of  our  various  manu- 
fiictures  would  be  too  great  and  important  not  to  over-balance 
any  arguments  which  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  our  pre- 
sent system.  The  utility  of  such  concession  is  felt  in  all  its 
force,  even  by  those  political  writers  who  seem  to  forget  how 
completely  inconsistent  is  the  present  state  of  Poland  with 
the  realization  of  their  salutary  plans.  Here  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  again  to  the  words  of  an  intelligent  author 
already  quoted. 

'*  Whenever  the  trade  in  foreign  corn  has  been  free,  it  has  always  hap- 
pened^  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  that  England  has 
^n  an  importing  country,  and  Poland  an  exporting  one.  To  account 
for  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  commercial  relations  of  England  and 
E^land,  we  must  appeal  to  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  an  extension  of 
rommerce.  Production  is  placed  under  two  predicaments,  both  of  which 
tiETe  a  tendency  to  promote  trade.  First,  a  country  may  have  a  demand 
for  a  commodity  which  it  does  not  produce,  and  therefore  it  naturally 
[NircfaaBes  where  it  can  obtain  it  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Secondly,  a  coun- 
try has  a  demand  for  an  article  of  merchandise  which  it  could  produce, 
tmt  can  buy  more  cheaply  elsewhere,  and  therefore  becomes  a  purchaser. 
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Tbougli  the  productions  of  England  and  Poland  urc  nemlj  »imikf,  y«| 
the  difference  which  exists  in  tJie  relative  powers  of  their  indufitry  op*i 
i4tut  a  rmprocitif  of  barter,  carried  on  through  the  indiri^ct  instrumcnuiri 
Bf  money,  highly  advantageous  to  both  of  thcin,  and  ncccssajrily  occtsloi 
in  each  a  greater  extent  of  employment  and  population^  forrafd  oo  a  m(A 
perfect  cUvision  of  labour^  and  the  consequent  accumutatton  of  i:a|tiid 
I  For  it  must  be  remarked,  since  money  is  the  mere  instrument  uf  bjirteJ 

tiat  htiHer  muat  be  reciprocait  either  directly  or  indirectly,  before  it  aa * 
by  any  possibiUty  be  carried  on. 

•'  England  is  by  nature  superior  to  Poland  in  three  respects.   Fi]«t,ibt_ 
has  a  long  line  of  sea-coast  presenting  excellent  harbours  at  every  pom 
while  the  latter  has  only  a  single  marine  inlet,  blocked  up  by  ice  out 
fourth  of  the  year,  and  confined  within  the  remote  recesses  of  the  fialQ 
England  is  therefore  to  Poland,  as  it  were,  an  advanced  m urine  and  t 
niercial  station  opening  out  to  the  eastern  and  western  world*    Second] 
England  surpasses  Poland  in  an  abundance  of  coal,  which  tuds  her  i 
nufacturcs*     Thirdly,  the  climate  of  England  is,  on  the  whole,  superifl 
Superadded  to  these  natural  advantages,  the  commerce  she  ha*  long « 
joyed  has  called  into  being  an  amazing  extent  of  capital  every  wny  6tuM 
to  carry  on  manufactures  and  trade.     England  being  so  admirably  fitt 
up  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  marincj  commercial  and  roanufactufi^ 
industry^  and  Poland  being  nearly  destitute  of  them»  it  hffxnnrM  rWn 
advantageous  for  tin;  ane  to  convert  her  raw  product  into  th^  moiwy,  •KJI 
products  of  indmtry  and  t^meral  merchandiie  poastsaed  if  the  olAar.    KH 
the  great  number  of  marine  towns  possessed  by  England,  and  the  f 
ciency  of  them  in  Poland,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  one  a  surplus  of  t 
and  a  profitable  market  for  that  corn  in  the  other,     Bjf  a  rrtiprocni  0P«* 
merce  betwUi  Pahnd  and  England  both  are  cnabfod  /o  improve  ike  itivum 
of  labour t  to  cultivate  their  land  better,  to  accumulate  a  larger  capitid  atd  I* 
provide  an  increase  of  j)rqfitab[e  cmphymeni  for  their  regpectwe  la 

knd  agreeably  to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  this  rccip 
inercc  between  the  two  nations  carries  the  multiplying  power  nlocl 
it,  calculated  to  promote  their  mutual  benefit,  and  to  raise  prices  in 
country,  by  the  favourable  influence  of  trade  and  profitable  empk 
•  •  •  When  England,  the  land  of  marine  affairs  and  of  commsi 
the  best  workshop  of  manufactures  in  the  world,  atteniptcti  to  setll 
opposiition  to  Poland,  a  country  in  want  of  these  ad v mintages,  nhe  pi 
the  natural  order  of  trade ;  she  sold  that  which  it  was  most  proG|^ 
her  to  buy ;  and  deittroyintj  the  mean^  of  her  natural  cusiomert  to  I 
it  was  most  profitable  for  her  to  sell,  she  artificially  lowered  the  pric«ii 
every  description  of  merchandize  throughout  the  long  period  nf  ftlxtr-fflf 
years/*  • 

But  In  order  that  ^^c  may  establish  our  commercial  ill 
tcrcourse  with  Poland  on  a  basis  suflicieutly  h  •     '       ^ 
vantageouSj  what,  after  all,  are  the  most  ludis]. 


FrcCfTmde  in  Corn,  by  a  Cuuibetlaud  J 
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Above  all  other  considerations^  we  repeat,  it  is  ne- 
-^that  Poland  herself  should  be  restored,  and  no  longer 
jjected  to  the  caprice  of  strange  nilers.  At  present,  what- 
might  be  our  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Polish  corn 
e^  never  would  our  jealous  rivals,  Russia,  Austria  nor  Prus- 
themsolves*  in  onr  behalf,  to  any  material  degree  of 
ity ;  nor  under  their  discipline  of  chains  and  fetters 
will  Poland  ever  become  a  large  consumer*  In  order,  with 
effect,  to  enlarge  the  wants  of  the  countiy,  it  would  be  requi- 
site ix)  point  out  mexms  of  satisfying  those  wants ;  that  is  to 
JBay^  tt  would  be  necessary  to  render  the  land  productive  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  indispensable  to 
find  channels  of  trade,  either  internal  or  external,  both  of 
which  are  impracticable  now,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  and 
absurdity  of  the  laws  in  one  case,  and  the  peculiar  policy  of 
Poland's  oppressors  in  the  other. 

We  have   still  to  consider  the  geographical  advantages 

of  Poland,  which   is  enclosed   by  two  seas,  viz,,   the  Bal- 

on  the  north,  and  the  Euxine  on  the  south.     With  the 

ation  of  France,  no  other  continental  nation  possesses  a 

lation,  hydrographically,  so  favourable  for  commerce.  The 

Itic  Ih,  of  all  seas,  the  most  frequented  by  the  manufac- 

ig  and  wealthy  states  of  Europe,  and  the  EiLjtine  by  those 

he  Levant,     Thus  Poland  seems  naturally  to  form  the 

lecting  link  betwixt  the  Levant  and  the  North.     In  the 

rior  of  the  country  4819  rivers  and  smaller  streams  fur- 

the  ground,  in  every  sense^     All  these  streams,  as  if  at- 

ted  to  each  other,  find  their  source  in  the  central  region 

the  country,  in  the  marshes  of  Pinsh  in  Lithuania,  and 

rards  join,  on  one  side,  the  three  great  parallel  arteries 

le  Dwina,  the  Niemcn  and  Vistula,  which  fall  into  the 

ic';  on  the  other  merge  into  the  Dnieper,  the  Boh  and  the 

ster,  which  fall  into  the  Euxhiet     The  proximity  of  the 

ces  to  each  other  being  so  great,  and  the  lateral  branches 

numerous,  idl  might  be  brought  into  connection*,  and 

no  gx*eat  expense,  by  means  of  canals,  even    without 

locks,  and  Poland  might  otler  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 

tt  the  North  and  the  Levant,  the  inestimable  improve- 

'  The  comimniication  betwixt  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  exists  alreiidy  by 
i  of  three  coiuik,  Xho&t  of  Ogioski,  of  Mudiawiec  autl  Bcrezm&kL 
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ment  of  three  grand  fluvial  routCB^  almost  p&rallel  to  each 
other,  and  of  easy  navigation*.  With  reference  to  this  great 
plan,  the  author  of  the  "Tableau  de  la  Mer  B  '  ''in- 
claims :  "En  obsenant  lea  grands  traits  de  la  cr*^ ; t  ^  v4qu« 
*^  dans  le  Nieper,  la  Duna  et  la  Wolga  J,  dont  V\m  cotde  vm 
"  mer  noire,  I'autre  vers  la  Baltique,  et  le  tr  -  "  : 
"  Caspienne^  rimagination  s^«?ltjve,  les  idee- 
"  entend  la  nature  appellant  Phommc  aux  nobles  efforts, 
"  combinaisons  savantes  de  Tart,  et  lui  ordonnant  de  s'l 
"  cier  k  elle  pour  remplir  la  destin^  de  la  terre/' 

"  It  ift  impossible  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  map,"  gays  one 
of  our  annulista,  "and  not  perceive,  at  the  first  glaaoBi  ito 
"  boundless  h  the  speculation  of  advantages  which  time  migh 
"  have  opened  from  this  syatem  of  commercial  intercoui 
*^  Possessing  soils  of  every  kind,  and  stretched  out  bcn^ 
"  climates  of  very  various  temperatures,  the  territories  of 
"  republic  of  Poland  arc  watered  by  innumerable  striMiai. 
"  Very  little  art  would  be  requisite  to  effect  a  complete  oom- 
**  munication  through  all  these  by  means  of  canals,  and  v( 
"  little  industry  of  the  people  woidd  furnish  abundance 
*^  employment  to  an  extensive  and  busy  navigation/^  ^ 

"Tlirough  the  channel  of  Kiinigsberg,''  observes  Mr.  Oi 
**  the  British  Turkey  trade  may  be  safely  carried  on,  and 
**  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  the  Mediterranean.     Riga  poj 
"  also  greater  facility  for  this  branch  of  trade ;  for  the 
^*  shipped  there  get  much  sooner  into  the  current  of  the 
^*  per,  which  conveys  them  straight  to  Odessa,^^ 

To  conclude :  the  truths  recapitulated  in  this  paper  are 
no  means  the  result  of  modern  research,  but  have  been 
knowledged  in  all  ages.     After  the  sixteenth  century,  all  tl 
commercial  stiitea  of  Europe  were  awake  to  the  great  ndn 
tagefi  of  establishing  deprJts  for  produce  in  Poland  or  in 


*  The  Dnieper,  townrds  ifs  Juticlion  with  the  nUck  Sca,  H,  howerer*  iK 
up  to  II  certain  point  hy  tho  c^tinuitt  j  but  nil  of  thcie  ire  cuptbh?  of  bieiff 
led,  and  the  diflliculty  might  alio  he  turmountcd  by  the  hcJp  of  a  ktisnl  | 
other  tnoans)* 

t  M.  Catteau-C^aJ^-ille.    Fjuw,  1812. 

t  The  AVolgii  hclongi  to  Rusiia,  v'  "^i*  -^--..Mf.-.    «.*  *r^f..,,.t  ..«•  .i.«  r 
the  rtimatc  and  distnnpc,  offers,  it  i 
•i  Pohind.     Dnt  the  iuMtiablc  am)'M 
Ou  thii  point  fn|»orflaou*. 

5  Annual  Register,  1792,  p*  S5. 
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sia,  and  of  forming  a  line  of  communication  with  Persia,  with 
^\siatic  Turkey,  and  even  with  the  Indies.  England,  after 
discovery  of  iVrchangel,  and  the  Genoese,  nearly  at  the 
c  period,  negociated  on  these  subjects  with  the  Czars  of 
Rasgia.  The  Venetians  in  1G32  treated  for  the  same  purpose 
with  \nadislas  IV.  king  of  Poland,  otierinn:,  at  their  o\^n  cost, 
to  destroy  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  and  to  construct  certain 
strongholds  j^inst  tlie  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  In  1660, 
Charles  XL  King  of  Sweden,  and  Frederic  III.  Duke  of  Hoi- 
Lgeln  Gottorp,  made  similar  efforts,  and  it  was  with  this  view 
Hbt  the  latter  began  to  dig  his  canal  from  Kiel  across  Sles- 
irtg  and  Uolstein.  But  these  attempts,  though  not  wholly 
without  success,  were  all  idtimately  defeated,  in  consequence 
of  incuraions  by  the  savage  hordes  of  Russia,  the  complicated 
t7t>ubles  in  Poland,  and  the  supremacy  of  ignorant  Turks  on 
the  Euxine.  At  the  present  date,  when  not  one  of  these  ob- 
stacles any  longer  exists,  and  w  hen  Russia,  in  consequence  of 
her  inonlinate  ambition,  is  closed  against  Europe,  have  we 
not  reason  to  say  that  Poland  is  almost  the  only  countiy  of 
the  eoiitinent  possessing  the  key  to  those  grand  questions 
which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  solve  on  the  Danube^  and  by 
connection  capable  of  assisting,  also,  our  operations  on  the 
Euphrates. 

But  m  order  that  Poland  may  be  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  a 
destiny  so  brilliimt  for  herself  and  so  useM  for  all  Europe, 
whai  is  requisite  ?  It  is  necessary,  we  once  more  repeat,  that 
her  foreign  yoke  should  be  completely  broken  ;  and  we  believe 
that  this  is  not  impossible,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  sufficiently 
understood,  in  tliis  country,  how  close  and  indissoluble  is  the 
connection  which  exists  betwixt  the  well-being  of  Poland  and 
the  vit4il  interests  of  Gr^at  Britain, 
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Article  VI- 

Traveh  in  Crete,    By  Robert  Pashlet,  Esq.,  FeDaw 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      2  vols.  8v0.      Mu 
LondoHj  1837i 

Of  all  the  ^*  isles  that  crown  the  Mgean  deep/'  none  is 
highly  celebrated  as  Crete.     To  this  interesting  country 
lonirs  much  of  the  legendar}^  lore  of  ancient  Helks  ' 
and  religion,  as  well  as  the  renown  of  early  cinli. 
power.     Its  considerable  magnitude,  its  central  situation 
tween  the  European,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African  contincnii 
its  possession  of  seveiTd  spacious  and  secure  harboufjs  of  1 
fertile  soil  and  a  salubrious  climate,  have  bestowed  on  ii| 
political  and  commercial  importance  which  has  been  at  i 
times  acknowledged*     Perhaps  this  importunce  of  an  ids 
which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Greek  iVrchipelago, 
therefore  of  the  Dardanelles*  may  not  be  less  at  the  pre* 
day,  than  %vhen,  before  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  was  culled  I 
Sovereign  of  the  ^Egean. 

The  conquest  of  Crete  by  the  Romans  under  MetelliisJ 
the  age  of  Cicero,  was  nearly  contemporaneous  witli  their  i 
quisition  of  Cyrene ;  and  the  administration  of  both  these  aCJ 
possessions  remained  united  until  the  transfer  of  the  seat  ( 
Empire  to  Constantinople.  iVfler  tliis  event  Crete  was  a  pl| 
^•incc  of  the  Byzantine  empire  till  the  middle  of  the 
century,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.     It^ 
again  annexed  to  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  victories  of  Nifl 
phortis  Phocas,  in  the  reign  of  Romanus  II,     At  the  end| 
the  twelftli  century  it  was  acquired  by  the  Venetians,  who  hq 
it  till  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago ;  when  the  TuH 
at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  effect  ^ 
quest.     It  had  long  been  regai'ded  as  tlie  great  Ll    .  .  - 
Christendom  against  the  Mohammedans :  and  Pope  Clcnw 
IX,  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  its  Icrss.    Cn 
was  now  governed  by  Pachas  sent  fiom  Constantinople ;  un 
in  1821  the  Christians  of  the  island  raised  the  insurrectioaai 
standard  of  the  Cross,  and  attempted,  with  their  ftl'        ' 
tians  of  the  continent  of  Gi'eece,  to  emancipate  i  - 

from  the  Moslem  yoke. 
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The  attempt  was  finally  unsuccessful.  England  (under 
the  Wellington  administration),  France  and  Russia^  the  three 
allied  powers,  mediating  between  the  Greeks  and  the  sublime 
Porte,  decided  that  the  Cretans  should  not  be  emancipated 
from  their  thraldom,  but  should  be  transfen-ed  to  the  iron 
jtre  of  the  great  Egj^tian  Satrap  Mehemet  AIL 

"*  With  the  deep  woundd  of  mutual  hatred,  engendered  by  bo  long  and 
AO  hitter  a  strife,  still  open,  the  Christian  had  to  regard  us  his  master  a 
Turkbh  Fasha  sent  from  Alexandria  instead  of  from  Constantinople,  and 
tliought  his  condition  but  little  bettered  by  the  change ;  while  the  Cretan 
Mohammedans  were  to  submit  to  a  power  which  was  hardly  considered  as 
depending  on  the  Sultan.  Both  parties  were  therefore  disappuinted  and 
disguatcd  at  this  termination  of  the  struggle ;  the  Christians  having  ex- 
pK;tQd  t<>  shake  oflf  the  Turkish  yoke^  and  the  Mohammedans  having  hoped 
Id  re-€Stabli&h  their  old  lawless  independence." — Inirod,,  p,  jxWu 

From  Mr,  Pashley^s  Preface  we  learn  that  he  spent  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1833  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  Albania 
and  Greece,  and  its  autumn  in  Asia  Minor  and  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  plain^  from  every  part  of  his  work^  that  before 
visiting  Crete,  where  he  remained  from  Februaiy  till  Septem- 
ber in  the  following  year,  Mr,  Pashley  not  only  possessed  a 
tnast  ample  fund  of  ancient  learning,  but  had  also  rendered 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  modern  Greeks.  On  both  accounts,  therefore,  he  was 
eminently  qualified  to  travel  in  a  region  of  which  there 
was  so  Uttle  actually  known,  and  so  much  to  be  learned.  We 
gladly  enter  on  the  task  of  exhibiting  to  our  readers  the  more 
important  features  of  Mr.  Pashley^s  work,  which  undoubtedly 
verj'  fai*  surpasses,  in  every  respect,  all  former  descriptions  of 
Crete*,  and  throws  a  clear  light  as  w^ell  on  the  topography 
and  history  of  the  country,  as  on  the  peculiar  manners  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  does  not  however  aspire  to 
the  "  ample  verge  *^  and  ponderous  bulk  in  which  the  leai'ned 
labours  of  Hohhouse  and  Dodwell,  of  Chu*ke  and  Hughes, 
were  presented  to  the  world.  But  although  the  day  of  cjuartos 
is  no  more,  and  Mr,  Pashley^s  travels  may  not  vie  with  their 
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predecessors  in  sizei  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  of  than  n 
respect  of  typographical  exectition^  or  of  the  elejpriince 
good  taste  of  their  embellishments.     The  '    '  *  -  vi« 

which  adorn  the  work  liave  more  than  one*       ^ 
our  labours,  and  carried  us  unaware  from  the  fog  and  dn 
ness  of  our  English  winter^  into  a  fair  region  of  tnouiit 
hollowa  and  sunny  bays. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Pashley  has  followed  the 
ample  of  the  great  scholai's  of  Germany  in  appropriating  | 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Hellenic  race  their  old  lIcIL 
names.  The  study  of  the  ancient  i*eligion  of  Greece,  howe 
it  may  be  slighted  by  those  who  would  limit  oui 
to  the  visible  and  the  tangible,  will  always  intci 
sophical  observer  of  the  pi-ogress  and  development  of  the  ' 
man  mind.  The  subjectj  however,  is  not  less  tlifficult 
it  is  interesting;  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  one  cause  1 
added  more  to  its  inherent  difficulty  than  the  practice  wl 
has  hitherto  prevailed  of  adopting  on  all  occasions 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  mjthulogy.  Thus  the  Hellcii 
Kronos  and  Athene  have  been  confounded  with  the  Latiau 
Satumus  and  the  Etniscan  MineiTa.  We  hope  that  SI 
PashleyVs  loyalt>^  to  the  cause  of  accurate  scholarship  wtU  i 
emulated  by  our  future  travellers  in  classic  lands. 
graphical  researches  are  distinguished  by  botli  learning 
acuteness,  and  eveiy  importiuit  question  involved  in  tbca 
seems  to  us  to  be  definitively  settled.  Any  acx>ount  of  t 
long  enough  to  be  intelligible,  would  however  be  tedious 
many  of  our  readers.  AVe  will  therefore  merely  state, 
our  author  has  discovered  and  described  the  existing  vestige* 
of  more  than  twenty  ancient  cities,  the  situations  of  whidi 
were  prexiously  assigned  (and,  with  respect  to  many  of  theiiv 
%^ery  erroneously)  by  conjecture  alone.  Amongst  the  cilJi 
thus  newly  brought  to  light,  we  find  the  importanl 
teresting  names  of  iVxos^  Miletos,  Lyctos,  Prassos^  Gletll 
Sybritia  and  Elyros.  We  must  also  refer  our  classical  i 
to  the  ciuious  and  learned  investigations  respecting  tlic 
of  Aptera,  Cydonia  and  PoljTrhenia,  which  «€cm  for  the  fir«t 
time  to  be  settled  by  Mr.  Pashley.  llie  ruins  «f  Aptera  ut 
fully  described  in  the  4th  Chapter  of  VoL  I^  and  it  is  Am^ 
to  have  been  at  a  place  about  forty  English  iiiiles  to  tlic  JM^ 
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of  the  position  given  to  it  by  all  previous  travellers  and  topo- 
graphers. 

We  shall  venture  to  follow  our  author  into  two  of  the  an- 
tiquarian discussions  contained  in  his  first  volume^  respecting 
the  Cretan  labyrinth  and  the  tomb  of  Jupiter^  or  Zeus^  as  we 
ought  to  call  him.  As  to  the  former,  Mr.  Pashley  compels  us 
to  abandon  the  belief  of  our  boyhood.  All  previous  travellers 
have  very  fully  described  a  cavern,  near  the  ruins  of  Gortyna, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  Minotaur's  destruction  by  Theseus.  Each 
of  these  modem  knights-errant  has  likewise  taken  the  same 
precaution  on  entering  the  cavern  as  Theseus  is  said  to  have 
adopted  on  venturing  into  the  labyrinth : 

"  "  Errabunda  regens  tenui  vestigia  ^fo, 

Ne  labyrintheis  e  flexibus  egredientem 
Tecti  frustraretur  inobservabilis  error." 

But,  as  Mr.  Pashley  observes,  CnossoSy  near  the  north  coast, 
is  assigned  by  ancient  writers  as  the  locality  in  question ;  and 
the  labyrinth  itself  is  uniformly  spoken  of,  not  as  a  cavern, 
but  a  building,  ^^  erected  by  the  celebrated  artist  Daedalus,  and 
designed  as  a  dwelling  for  the  Minotaur.^' 

"  lliere  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  Cretan 
labyrinth  ever  had  a  more  real  existence  than  its  fabled  occupant.  Much 
as  is  said  in  the  Homeric  i>oems  of  Dtedaius,  Minos,  Ariadne  and  other 
Cretan  worthies,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  search  to  find  in  them  any  evidence 
of  the  material  existence  of  this  monument.  Hesiod  and  Herodotus  are 
tqnally  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  imaginary  edifice ;  and  the  latter  author, 
who  compares  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  with  the  temples  of  Ephesus  and 
Bamos,  coald  hardly  have  avoided  mentioning  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  if 
tbm  had  been  such  a  building  in  existence.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  I  found  no  traces  of  any  such  monument  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mikro-Teikho. 

"  The  forms  of  the  mythical  labyrinth,  as  exhibited  on  the  coins  of 
Cnossos,  are  naturally  varied,  since  they  represent,  not  a  material  edifice, 
but  a  work  of  the  imagination.  *****  Even  authors  who  understood 
the  ancient  myths  as  records  of  strictly  historical  facts,  admit  that  the 
•difioe  of  the  labyrinth  had  dissolved  into  thin  air  before  their  time,  and, 
like  the  fabric  of  a  dream,  had  '  lefl  not  a  rack  behind.'  " — Vol.  i.  p.  209^ 

We  may,  however,  retain  another  ancient  Cretan  tradition, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  is  of  nearly  equal  cele- 
brity with  this  of  the  labyrinth.  "  The  tomb  of  Zeus  "  is  still 
known  to  the  Christian  peasants  of  ita  neighbourhood  under 
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the  same  name  as  was  bestowed  on  it^  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian sera^  by  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Cnossos  and  Gk>rtyna. 
That  the  place  in  question  should  have  thus  preserved  its  an- 
cient name  unchanged  through  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages, 
we  cannot  but  consider  as  a  very  curious  fact.  The  folhnniig 
is  Mr,  Pashley^s  account  of  the  spot. 

"  My  host  (at  Arkhanes),  had  never  heard  it  called  by  any  other  name 
than  '  the  tomb  of  Zeus/  (rov  A/o^  ro  fipifia,)  and  therefore  had  not  on- 
derstood  me  at  first,  when  I  inquired  i^er  a  cave.  *****  A  good 
hour  was  spent  in  reaching  the  summit,  towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  which  I  observed  foundations  of  the  massive  walls  of  a  building,  the 
length  of  which  was  about  eighty  feet.  Within  this  space  is  an  aperture 
in  the  ground ;  it  is  now  so  filled  up  that  a  man  cannot  stand  in  it,  and 
its  diameter  is  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet. 

"  These  then  are  the  only  remains  of  that  object  of  deep  religious  vene- 
ration, the  supposed  tomb  of  *  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,'  with  its 
celebrated  inscription.  •  ♦  ♦    The  testimony  of  a  long  series  of  ancient 
and  ecclesiastical  writers  proves  fully  and  distinctly,  that  the  tomb  re- 
mained an  object  of  curiosity  to  strangers  and  of  veneration  to  the  Cretans, 
from  an  early  period  till  after  the  age  of  Constatatine.    *  •  *    We  find 
that  the  Cretans  continued  to  worship  the  old  Deities  of  their  island,  and 
to  venerate  the  tomb  of  Zeus,  half  a  century  after  the  legal  establishment 
of  Christianity.  *  *  *  The  pomps  and  glories  of  the  old  religion  retained, 
for  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  Christian  sera,  an  nnrelaxed  hold  on 
the  convictions  and  affections  of  the  Cretan  people,  notwithstanding  the 
labours  of  Titus  and  the  elders  whom  he  established  among  them.    And 
it  does  not  surprise  us  that  Christianity  should  have  failed  to  take  root 
suddenly  and  deeply  in  a  mountainous  country  like  Crete ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  though  they  must  have  been  pretty  free  from  that  vain  wisdom 
and  false  philosophy  which  made  the  disputants  in  the  schools  of  Athens 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  yet,  being  a  nation  of  moun- 
taineers, would  naturally  be  like  the  other  Pagans  of  whom  we  read,  and 
the  stubbornness  of  whose  hearts  it  was  everywhere  diflicult  to  overcome. 
We  should  also  remember  that  their  country  was  the  very  stronghold  of 
heathen  superstitions  ;  the  birth-place,  not  only  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 
but  of  many  of  its  other  Deities ;  so  that, 

'  Al  tempo  degli  Dei  falsi  e  bugiardi,' 

scarcely  a  fountain  or  stream  or  glen  existed  in  it,  where  ancient  traditions 
were  not  preserved  of  the  time  when  gods  dwelt  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men." — Vol.  i.  p.  212. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  colonial  policy  of  Venice  by 
parts  of  the  work  which  rest  on  the  high  and  incontrovertible 
authority  of  original  documents,  chiefly  unpublished  Venetian 
chronicles,  examined  by  the  learned  author  when  at  Venice, 
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on  his  return  homeward.  Copious  extracts  from  these  manu- 
scripts are  given  in  a  historical  appendix.  The  following  are 
some  incidental  notices  of  the  same  subject. 

"  The  proveditQr  Foscarini  was  soon  afterwards  dispatched  from  Venice 
to  inquire  into  the  real  condition  of  the  Cretan  people.  His  extremely 
interesting  report  is  still  in  existence^  and  presents  a  melancholy  picture 
of  systematic  oppression  and  legalized  iniquity,  on  the  part  of  both  the 
privileged  order  of  nobles  and  the  local  government. 

"Foscarini  seems  not  only  to  have  been  endued  with  a  high  sense  of 
honour  and  a  love  of  virtue,  but  also  to  have  possessed  every  requisite 
intellectual  endowment  for  the  due  accomplishment  of  his  important  duty ; 
and  his  report  also  shows  him  to  have  been  most  diligent  in  his  researches. 
After  detailing  to  the  Venetian  Senate  the  various  acts  of  fraud  and  op- 
pression to  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  were  subjected,  he  says, 
the  Cavalieri  had  reduced  the  peasants  to  a  worse  condition  than  that  of 
slaves,  so  that  they  never  dared  even  to  complain  of  any  injustice : 
— — '  Libertas  pauperis  haec  est : 
Pulsatus  rogat,  et  pugnis  concisus  adorat, 
Ut  liceat  paucis  cum  dentibus  inde  reverti.' 

'*  Little  change  was  however  produced  in  the  condition  of  these  subjects 
of  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  in  consequence  of  Foscarini's  generous  and 
indignant  denunciation  of  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  the  adopted  system 
of  government,  and  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  petty  nobles  whom 
it  tolerated.  This  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  a  member  of 
the '  Syndicate  of  the  Levant,'  Giulio  de'  Garzoni,  made  a  similar  report  to 
the  Senate  in  1586,  ten  years  after  that  which  was  the  result  of  Foscarini's 
mission.  This  Syndic  bears  express  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  except  of  course  the  tyrannizing  and  degraded 
privileged  class,  longed  for  a  change  of  government,  and  even  preferred 
*  the  tyrannical  domination  of  the  Turks '  to  that  which  the  Venetians  exer- 
cised over  them." — Vol.  i.  p.  30. 

"  This  is  a  faint  sketch  of  what  the  Cretan  peasant  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  his  Venetian  task-master,  during  several  centuries.  After  the  Turkish 
conquest  every  peasant  who  embraced  Islami&m  was  freed  from  all  their 
oppressions  ;  and  the  temporal  condition,  even  of  those  who  remained 
Christians,  was  undoubtedly  bettered  by  the  change  of  masters.  *  *  * 
Among  other  great  advantages  derived  by  the  Greek  subjects  of  Venice 
from  their  transfer  to  Moslem  sway,  was  the  religious  toleration  which 
the  unbelieving  Christian  obtained  in  a  higher  degree  than  had  ever  been 
experienced  by  the  schismatical  Greek.  A  French  traveller,  in  1710,  found 
the  Greek  population  of  Modon,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Most  Serene 
Republic,  anxious  to  be  restored  to  the  tolerant  and  comparatively  easy 
government  of  the  Turks :  '  ils  faisoient  dcs  voeux  pour  r^tourner  sous  la 
domination  des  Turcs,  et  t^moignoient  envier  le  sort  des  Greca  qui  y  vivoient 
encore/** — Vol.  i.  p.  117  in  note. 

The  illustrations  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
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Cretans^  during  the  fifty  years  which  preceded  the  outbreaking 
of  the  Oreek  revolution  in  I82I5  are  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. Great  indeed  was  the  provocation  given  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans  to  the  Christian  population;  and  when  the 
standard  of  the  cross  was  once  displayed  the  day  of  stem  re* 
tribution  had  arrived.  Fearful  was  the  havock  and  desolation 
of  the  long-continued  warfare  which  then  commenced,  and 
by  which  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  were  almost  equal 
sufferers.  More  than  half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  island 
has  been  swept  away.  Black  and  roofless  walls  alone  are 
left  to  indicate  that  the  destroyer  has  passed  over  villages 
once  resounding  with  "  the  busy  hum  of  men.'^  Sometimes 
a  solitary  inhabitant  remains ;  in  other  places  \iidows  akme 
form  almost  the  entire  population. 

"  We  arrived  soon  after  sunset  in  the  little  village  of  Vlithias,  the  only 
male  inhabitant  of  which  is  a  young  Mohammedan,  in  whose  house  we 
took  up  our  abode.  The  rest  are  all  widows.  In  many  places  in  Crete 
the  number  of  widows  is  large,  and  in  one  village  of  Lasfthi  they  actuaUy 
form  the  entire  population,  as  is  so  nearly  the  case  here.  These  are 
striking  instances  of  the  depopulating  and  exterminating  character  of  the 
late  war,  so  different  from  those  carried  on  between  civilized  nations,  with 
whom  the  effects  on  population,  as  even  under  the  most  rigorous  conscrip- 
tions of  Napoleon,  are  almost  imperceptible." — Vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

The  depopulation  of  the  island  has  naturally  been  accom- 
panied by  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  its  produce; 
fertile  valleys  and  extensive  plains  have  in  many  places  gone 
out  of  cultivation ;  and  even  whole  groves  of  oUve-trees  have 
either  been  destroyed  (vol.  i.  p.  28 ;  ii.  p.  243.)  or  suffered  to 
run  wild  (vol.  i.  p.  143 ;  ii.  p.  31.).  Little  is  ordinarily  done 
by  European  travellers  in  Greece  and  Turkey  to  add  to  our 
small  stock  of  statistical  information  respecting  those  coun- 
tries; and  it  seems  that  the  British  Consuls  residing  in 
Turkey  are  as  little  disposed  to  trouble  themselves  with  sta- 
tistical inquiries  as  the  travellers  themselves.  In  reply  to 
certain  queries  addressed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
IVade,  to  all  our  Consuls  a  few  years  ago,  not  a  single  answer 
was  obtained  from  any  part  of  Tiu-key*.  We  are  therefore 
glad  that  Mr.  Pashlcy  applied  himself  to  this  subject  during 
his  long  stay  in  Crete,  with  an  assiduity  proportioned  to  its 

*  See  Mr.  McCulloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  8.  and  p.  387.  ed.  1837. 
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difficulty;  and  that  ^^  after  a  very  careful  investigation  and 
repeated  conversations  with  all  the  principal  merchants/'  he 
obtained  a  very  full  account  of  the  produce^  exports^  imports^ 
revenues  and  population  of  the  island.  The  details  are  given 
in  tables  (voL  ii.  p.  301-326.).  Other  statistical  information 
is  occasionally  interspersed. 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  Crete,  Mr.  Pashley  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  somewhere  near  a  mil- 
lion of  souls.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Venetian  domination, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  was  reduced  to 
about  250,000  souls ;  and  the  Mohammedan  conquest  is  said 
to  have  still  further  reduced  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  less  than  half  that 
amount.  When  the  Greek  insiurection  broke  out  in  1821 
the  population  of  Crete  was  again  about  260,000  or  270,000 
(vol.  ii.  p.  326.),  who  were  nearly  equally  divided  between 
tiie  two  prevalent  religions.  The  Mussulman  part  of  its  po- 
pulation had,  however,  been  produced  not  by  foreign  settlers, 
but,  like  that  of  the  Mohammedans  in  Albania,  by  the  apo- 
stasy of  its  Christian  inhabitants.  Nearly  all  the  present  po- 
pulation of  Crete  may  be  said  to  have  a  common  descent  from 
those  who  were  still  Christians  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
conquest. 

"  Thus  the  acqaisitioa  of  Crete  by  the  Saracens  of  Spain  in  the  ninth 
century  seems  to  have  led  to  the  rapid  conversion  of  nearly  the  whole 
popalation  to  the  faith  of  the  Crescent :  and  when  at  length  this  long-lost 
jewel  was  restored,  by  the  valour  and  good  fortune  of  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
to  the  imperial  diadem,  the  canonization  of  Nicon  the  Armenian  became 
the  hardly-earned  reward  of  his  zeal  and  success  '  in  extirpating  the  false 
doctrioes  of  Mohammedanism'  from  the  soil  of  the  island. 

*'  On  the  second  conquest  of  Crete  by  Mohammedan  invaders,  some  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Megalo-Kastron  and  its  neighbourhood  arc 
Mud>  after  openly  renouncing  Christianity,  to  have  retained,  in  secret,  the 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  baptized,  and  to  have  handed  it  down,  in  the 
•ama  manner,  to  their  descendants.  Their  exoteric  doctrine  alone  was 
the  faith  of  Islam,  their  esoteric  was  still  that  of  the  Cross.  Among  such 
families  that  of  the  Kurmulidhes  is  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  island, 
both  for  what  was  done  by  them  before  the  Greek  revolution,  and  for  what 
they  have  suffered  since,  lliey  were  a  powerful  and  wealthy  house  or 
clan,  established  at  Khuse,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Messar^.  They  had  con- 
formed to  the  newly-introduced  religion  almost  immediately  after  the 
Turkish  conquest ;  but,  unlike  the  majority  of  the  new  converts,  had  their 
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children  secretly  baptized,  and  bestowed  on  them  Ckrutiam  names.  On 
subsequent  circumcision  each  of  them  received  his  Mohammedan  appdlt- 
tion  of  Ibrahim,  Khusein,  and  so  forth  ;  thus  every  Kurmdlia  was  nomi- 
nally  a  Mohammedan,  and  in  reality  a  Christian." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  105. 

These  historical  facts  serve  to  account  for  many  peculiarities 
in  the  manners  of  the  Cretan  Mohammedans,  which  were  not 
overlooked  by  our  traveller :  they  drink  without  scruple  the 
excellent  wine  which  is  produced  in  their  native  land :  they 
not  imfrcquently  become  the  spiritual  fathers  of  their  Chris- 
tian neighbours'  children,  although  the  Synteknia  or  gouipred 
is  deemed  among  them  the  most  holy  tie. 

"  The  relation  is  considered  in  the  Greek  church  as  complete  a  btr  to 
marriage  as  the  closest  consanguinity.  A  man  could  never  wed  a  widow 
if  he  had  been  sponsor  for  any  of  her  children  at  the  baptismal  font;  and 
a  Greek  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  his  owo 
father  as  the  daughter  of  his  godfather. "-r- Vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

The  Cretan  Mussulmen  have  even  been  very  generally  in 
the  habit  of  taking  as  their  wives  Christian  maidens,  who  re- 
tained their  own  faith,  but  all  whose  children  were  ordinarflj 
brought  up  as  followers  of  the  prophet.  To  this,  howoer, 
Mr.  Pashley  adds : 

"  Although  marriages  of  Christian  women  with  Mohammedans  have 
been  common  in  Crete,  and  also  elsewhere,  yet  no  doubt  many  menamoog 
the  Greeks  would  submit  to  death  rather  than  marry  a  woman  who  had 
Dot  been  baptized.  And  even  with  respect  to  their  daughters,  there  are 
alliances,  their  aversion  to  which  is  almost  insuperable:  for  instance, 
those  contracted  with  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  with  the 
Greek,  as  with  the  Mohammedan,  the  heretic  is  more  hateful  than  the  in- 
fidel ;  and  the  follower  of  the  Prophet  is  preferred  as  a  son-in-law  to  the 
bondman  of  the  Pope." — Vol.  i.  p.  196. 

This  Christian  origin  of  the  Mohammedan  population  in 
Crete  also  accounts  for  a  singular  identity  in  some  of  the 
superstitions  common  to  both  religions,  and  which  is  not 
found,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  other  eastern  countiy. 
Thus  "  any  supposed  apparition  of  the  Panaghia  (the  Holy 
"  Virgin)  in  a  particular  spot  draws  even  Moslem  devotees 
^^  to  implore  her  aid ;  and  in  the  chief  city  of  the  island  the 
"devout  Mohammedan  women  bum  incense  every  Friday; 
"  and  some  of  them  suspend  bits  of  rags  and  similar  votive 
"  offerings  to  honour  an  ancient  statue,^^  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Arab  warrior. 
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This  tendency  to  similar  superstitions  seems  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  same  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  Mo- 
hammedans and  Christians^  of  which  many  examples  may 
be  gathered  from  Mr.  Pashley^s  pages.  Thus  our  era  is  as 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Christians  throughout  the  island^  as 
that  of  the  Hegira  to  the  Mohammedan  (vol.  i.  p.  273.).  And 
the  attainments  of  the  clergy  are  not  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  laity.  The  Cretan  monk^  and  even  the  Superior  of  a 
richly-endowed  monastery,  is  scarcely  raised,  in  point  of  edu- 
cation and  knowledge,  one  single  step  above  the  mere  peasant: 
very  few  of  them  can  read ;  and  they  are  in  fact  distinguished 
from  any  other  labourers  solely  by  their  having  made  a  vow 
of  celibacy,  by  letting  their  beards  grow,  and  by  living  in 
their  monastery. 

"These  monks,"  Mr.  P.  remarks,  "  seem  to  adhere  closely  to  the  first 
principles  of  their  order,  and  to  act  in  strict,  though  doubtless  in  uncon- 
scious, compliance  with  the  precepts  of  many  Saints  and  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  Most  of  them,  even  including  not  unfrequently  their  Abbot,  arc 
thus  supported  by  the  daily  labour  of  their  own  hands.  The  description 
of  the  early  monastic  institutions  in  Bingham,  will  best  show  how  little 
the  Greek  monks  of  the  nineteenth  century  differ  from  the  contemporaries 
of  Jerome.  •  •  • 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  parallel  to  the  extraordinary  fastings 
and  the  extraordinary  devotions  which  are  still  practised  by  the  oriental 
monks."— Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

The  common  clergy  of  Crete  likewise  resemble  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  in  several  points,  at  least  in  poverty 
and  hospitality,  in  humility  and  meekness ;  but  certainly  the 
scanty  hut  of  a  Greek  Papas  would  never  be  envied  by  his 
European  brethren.  When  Mr.  Pashley  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  house  of  a  priest  at  Episkopiano,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  three  eggs  and  an  oke  of  milk  were  found  in  the  village. 

"  After  this  sorry  meal  we  tried  to  sleep.  The  Papds,  his  wife,  two  tall 
daughters,  two  full-grown  sons,  some  younger  children,  two  asses,  two 
COW8  and  a  young  calf,  were  the  ordinary  nightly  inniates  of  the  single 
apartment  of  the  cottage ;  and  to  their  number  my  party  was  now  added. 
We  seem  to  be  transported  back  more  than  three  thousand  years,  to  the 
time 

'  Cum  frigida  parvas 

Praeberet  spelunca  domos,  ignemque  laremque 
£t  pecus  et  dominos  communi  clauderet  umbra.' 

The  presence  of  four-legged  animals  was  far  from  being  the  only  source 
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of  discomfort  which  we  found  in  the  priest's  cottage.  I  might  spctk  of 
other  innumerable  companions  of  our  couch*  '  from  dewy  ere  till  mora/ 
who  probably  thought  us  entitled,  as  strangers  and  guests,  to  their  pecoli  v 
and  unceasing  attentions  throughout  the  live-long  night." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  370, 

We  will  now  quote  Mr.  Pashley's  remarks  on  the  outward 

man  of  the  Cretan  mountaineers. 

"  Fashions  change  but  little  in  the  East ;  and  the  dress  of  the  Cretan 
peasant  is  very  interesting,  even  at  the  present  day,  from  its  reaemblanoe 
to  that  worn  by  his  ancestors  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  If  we 
view  the  Cretan  costume  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  find  that  it  still 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ialand.  la 
the  engraving  on  the  previous  page  we  notice  that  the  beard,  the  bow  and 
quiver,  the  sword  and  long  knife,  were  all  preserved,  llie  x^tLb,  iunka, 
or  shirt,  according  as  we  give  the  garment  its  Hellenic,  its  Roman,  or  its 
English  name,  was  still  exposed  in  all  its  amplitude  to  the  eye ;  and  Ga- 
len's description  of  the  uxohiifAcira,  or  boots,  worn  by  the  Cretans  of  his 
time,  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  account,  botli  of  those  described  by  Fosca- 
rini,  and  of  those  which  I  find  still  preserving  their  ancient  form  and 
name,  and  alone  worn  by  the  rural  population  in  every  part  of  the  island. 

"  Not  only  was  the  bow  common  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  wounds 
from  arrows  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  details  of  the  siege  of  Candia» 
which  took  place  only  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago.    In  speaking  of 
the  Sfakians,  Foscarini  says  (in  1596)  that  they  always  carried  their  bow 
and  quiver,  and  were  most  excellent  archers.  *  *  *  *  Garzoni  also  men- 
tions the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Venetians  when  they  attempted 
to  replace  the  ancient  bow  by  a  modern  innovation.    Another  article  of 
dress  sometimes  used  by  the  Cretans  is  a  very  short  cloak,  falling  only  a 
little  below  the  girdle.     This  I  suppose  to  resemble  the  Kretikon  men- 
tioned by  Eu polls  and  Aristophanes,  and  stated  by  some  lexicographers 
to  have  been  a  short  light  cloak,  just  as  much  as  the  modern  boots  resem- 
ble the  ancient  throughout  the  island.  *  *  *  Little  as  is  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  fashion  of  the  Cretan's  dress,  there  is  yet  a  con- 
siderable dlflferencc  in  its  material  in  ancient  times  and  at  the  present  day. 
Both  the  under  and  the  upper  garments  of  the  Dorians  were  woollen ;  and 
the  same  dress  was  adopted  by  the  Athenians,  and  had  become  general  is 
the  time  of  Thucydides.    Thus  the  linen  khiton  or  shirt,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  thought  a  luxury ;  and  yet  at  the  present  day  the  Sfakian 
mountaineer  frequently  wears  a  silken  shirt,  although  probably  it  is  only 
washed  for  Easter  Sunday  during  the  whole  time  while  it  is  in  use.    It 
is  occasionally  taken  off,  like  that  of  an  Albanian,  in  order  that  its  owner 
may  free  himself  from  some  of  those  active  little  animals  which  have  long 
enjoyed  an  undisturbed  shelter  within  its  hospitable  folds." — Vol.  ii.  p. 
253. 

The  Cretan  dames  have  drawn  from  our  author  observa- 
tions no  less  interesting. 
"  There  is  scaiccly  any  perceptible  difierence«  to  an  eye  neither  prac* 
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tited  nor  skilftil  in  observing  articles  of  female  apparel,  between  the  dresses 
of  Greek  andTarkish  ladies  in  this  city.  The  Christian  fair  one  conceals 
her  charms  from  every  eye,  when  she  once  leaves  the  interior  of  her  hus- 
band's house,  as  completely  as  any  of  her  Mohammedan  neighbours.  Be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  this  Greek  concealment  of  the  face,  I  was  not  a  little 
•urpriaed  to  find  myself  graciously  regarded  by  a  pair  of  eyes  belonging, 
at  I  sapposed*  to  some  unknown  Turkish  lady,  but  which,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out,  were  those  of  my  hostess.  Her  husband  says  that  he  thinks 
the  custom  still  more  proper  for  a  Greek's  wife  than  for  a  Turk's ;  for  if 
she  did  not  observe  it,  she  might  attract  the  gaze  of  some  true  believer. 

"  Although  the  supposition  that  the  seclusion  of  Greek  women  has  arisen 
from  an  imitation  of  Turkish  manners  is  generally  received,  it  may,  I  thiuk, 
bt  shown  to  be  totally  erroneous.  The  general  practice  of  the  ancient 
Greeka  is  well  known ;  and  if  we  find  the  modern  seclusion  observed  long 
before  the  Turkish  conquest,  we  must  assign  it  to  its  ancient  source,  and 
not  to  the  influence  of  Asiatic  manners  imported  by  the  Turks.  Now 
there  is  ample  evidence  that,  while  the  Venetians  were  masters  of  Crete, 
the  Greek  women  used  never  to  go  out  of  their  houses,  except  to  perform 
certain  religious  ceremonies.  The  Turks  therefore  found  manners  like 
their  own,  in  this  respect  at  least,  on  first  landing  in  the  island. 

"  The  same  hereditary  custom,  derived  from  ancient  tiroes,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  similar  concealment  of  Greek  women  in  other  parts  of 
Turkey ;  and  for  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  seclusion  of  the  Sfakian 
women  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Christians  in  the  island. 

''The  ordinary  seclusion  of  Turkish  women,  and  their  veiled  and  mummy- 
like appearance  whenever  they  walk  out,  have  the  sanction  of  a  religious 
command,  to  which  they  are  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  owing.  The  custom 
of  the  Greeks,  however,  comes  not  from  the  precepts  of  St.  Paul  or  Ter- 
tullian,  but  from  the  practice  of  their  heathen  ancestors ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  Dicaearchus  has  given  of  the  dress  of  the  Theban  ladies  in  his 
time,  when  they  wore  veils  which  so  concealed  all  the  face  that  onty  ike 
eyes  could  be  seen,  may  serve  as  a  faithful  account  of  the  head-dress  uf  all 
die  female  population,  Moslem  and  Christian,  of  the  principal  city  of 
Crete  at  the  present  day."— Vol.  i.  p.  181. 

In  a  very  pleasing  chapter  on  the  song  and  dance  of  the 
modem  population,  and  on  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
ancient  times,  we  find  mention  of  the  existence  among  the 
Cretan  fair  of  ideas  which  we  devoutly  trust  will  not,  in  our 
time,  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  of  Britain. 

"  It  must  be  observed  that  no  woman  of  the  island  ever  sings  ;  and  the 
Sfakian  women,  whose  seclusion  and  reserve  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
other  female  Cretans,  never  even  dance,  except  on  some  great  religious 
festivals,  and  then  only  with  very  near  relations.  Manias,  who  thinks 
that  the  readiness  with  which  the  women  of  Mylop6tamo  and  other  parts 
of  the  island  join  in  the  dance  is  hardly  creditable  to  them,  was  greatly 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  any  respectable  female's  ever  singing ;  and  assured 
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me  that  it  was  quite  imposBible  for  a  Greek  woman  to  disgnce  herself  liy 
doing  anything  so  disreputable." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  255. 

The  specimens  of  the  modern  Cretan  muse  contained  m 
this  chapter  consist  chiefly  of  love  songs.  Many  war  songs 
are  also  given  in  different  parts  of  the  work^  and  are  translateid 
\rith  great  fidelity.  The  Cretan  war  songs  seem  to  resemble 
those  of  modem  Greece  in  general^  and  may  be  caDed  epic 
poems^  giving  the  simple  narrative  of  facts  without  much 
poetical  elation.  The  love  songs^  Madhinfidhas^  have  a  more 
poetical  and  often  almost  Asiatic  colour;  they  consist  of 
single  distichs,  which  are  wholly  unconnected  together,  like 
the  four-lined  stanzas  of  the  Lettish  people,  or  the  Polish 
Krakowiak's ;  and  serve,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  regulate  the 
dance  (vol.  i.  p.  245.) : 

"  O  thou,  my  much-beloved  maid. 
Branch  of  a  lofty  tree. 
With  thee  what  mind  can  converse  hold  ? 
Who  can  dispute  with  thee  ? 

"  Bear  witness,  brightly  shining  moon. 
And  Hdghio  Kostandi ! 
Beauties  like  thine  'ncath  the  expanse 
Of  Heav'n  I  ne'er  did  see. 

"  I  heard  thy  beauty's  far-spread  fame, 
And  came  its  truth  to  prove ; 
And  now  my  soul  no  more  can  bear 
To  flee  from  thee,  my  love. 

**  The  sun,  when  rising  in  the  east. 
Lurks  in  thy  bosom  fair. 
And  all  his  setting  glories  hide 
Beneath  thy  yellow  hair. 


"My  mind,  and  all  my  heart's  desire. 
Have  thee  as  their  sole  aim  : 
I  stand  as  if  of  sense  bereft, 
To  hear  pronounced  thy  name. 


"  Be  Heaven  my  witness  that  I  love ; 
The  Lord  doth  know  my  pains. 
He  who  together  draws  the  clouds. 
Who  thunders,  and  who  rains. 
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"  Now  can  I  do  no  other  thing 
But  thy  dear  likeness  take. 
And  it  within  my  bosom  place. 
And  wear  it  for  thy  sake. 


"  My  slender  little  cypress  tree. 
With  red  cap  on  thy  head ! 
Who  '11  be  that  happiest  of  men. 
Who  thee,  fair  maid,  shall  wed  V* 

The  last  instance  may  be  called  a  bold  Orientalism^  though 
not  quite  so  whimsical  as  Motenabbi^s  ^^  cypress,  planted  on 
a  white  sand-hill,  bearing  two  pomegranates  (the  bosom), 
and  a  moon  (the  face)  with  a  night-cap  on/' 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  following  exquisite  trait  of  feeling. 

"  Distinguished  as  all  the  Greeks  are  by  the  love  of  their  own  country, 
this  general  characteristic  is  still  more  strongly  developed  in  the  Cretans 
than  in  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  district  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
m  this  part  of  the  world.  In  ancient  times  the  Cretans  showed  this  af- 
fection for  their  native  island  by  calling  it,  not  by  the  common  name  of 
lather-land  (irttT^if),  but  by  the  still  dearer  appellation  of  moiher-land 
(^wr^if),  a  word  which  is  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  Cretans  by  Plato, 
Platarch,  ^lian  and  Synesius/' — Vol.  i.  p.  308. 

In  Crete,  as  in  every  land  at  the  same  stage  of  civilization, 
vengeance  takes  the  place  of  law ;  and  the  shedder  of  blood 
is  forced  to  avoid,  by  voluntary  banishment,  the  wrath  of  the 
relatives  of  the  dead.  The  Eastern  Church  has  in  this  case 
well  performed  her  office  of  peace  and  love. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  instances  of  the  regular  exac- 
tion of  this  penalty  of  blood  for  blood  by  the  relations  of  every  one  who 
was  slain.  The  usage  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Sfaki6,  although  it 
aeems  to  have  been  observed  here  more  invariably  than  elsewhere  in  the 
island,  a  point  which  every  Sfakian  thinks  highly  honourable  to  his 
country.  Additional  details  are,  however,  hardly  necessary  in  order  to 
develop  the  nature  of  these  occurrences.  In  a  country  where  laws  would 
take  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  murderer  out  of  the  hands  of  his  ac- 
cusers, such  actions  would  of  course  lose  the  character  of  honourable  ven- 
geance and  even  stem  justice,  which  they  possess  in  Sfakid,  and  acquire 
that  of  bold  and  memorable  crimes. 

"  These  customs  remind  us  of  the  state  of  society  described  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  where  we  find  that  the  murderer  either  makes  compensation 
to  the  relations  of  the  man  slain  by  him,  or  goes  into  exile  to  avoid  their 
vengeance.  Somewhat  later  there  were  introduced  expiatory  rites,  which 
many  ancient  authors  have  assigned  to  the  heroic  age,  but  which  do  not 
«eem  to  have  been  known  to  Homer.    In  ancient  times  it  would  every- 
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where  have  been  considered  a  heinous  crime,  at  it  would  be  now  in  SfiJni, 
to  refuse  shelter  and  protection  to  tuch  a  fugitive. 

"  The  existence  of  such  feuds  as  these,  in  many  Sfakian  families^  would 
greatly  have  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  Cretan  insurgents  against  the 
Mohammedans  in  1821.  The  Oriental  Church,  however,  invites  her  sons 
to  become  '  brothers ;'  and  the  spiritual  relationship  thus  entered  into  is 
of  so  solemn  and  sacred  a  nature,  that,  like  gossipred,  it  for  ever  prevents 
marriage  between  those  immediately  connected  with  the  contracting  par- 
ties. This  religious  ceremony  was  very  generally  performed  among  the 
Sfakian  mountaineers  in  1821,  and  they  were  thus  enabled,  forgiviof  all 
mutual  enmities,  cordially  to  work  together  in  every  attempt  to  injoie 
their  common  foe,  the  Mohammedans. 

"  Manilb  repeats  to  me  a  distich,  according  to  which 

The  brothers  whom  the  Church  doth  make, 

Are  dearer  to  each  other, 
llian  those  who  're  tied  by  bonds  of  blood 

As  children  of  one  mother.' 

The  Slavonian  ritual,  which  I  suppose  differs  but  little  from  the  Greek, 
also  contains  '  a  particular  benediction  for  the  solemn  union  of  two  male 
or  two  female  friends  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation/  These  customs 
of  the  mountaineers  of  Greece  and  Dalmatia  call  to  our  recollection  the 
old  Cretan  institutions  which  sanctioned  a  close  intimacy  between  those 
of  the  same  sex,  and  were  undoubtedly  designed  '  to  revive  that  generooi 
friendship  of  the  heroic  ages  which  was  so  celebrated  in  song,  and  to  add 
ft  new  motive  to  the  love  of  glory  in  the  noblest  spirits.* " — Vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

AVe  forbear  to  notice  many  passages  on  which  we  would 
willingly  dwell,  in  order  that  we  may  find  space  for  Mr.  P&sh- 
ley's  observations  on  the  superstitions  of  the  island.  For  this 
inquiry  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance w4th  the  modem  language  of  the  country,  aided  by  great 
learning  and  sagacity.  Accordingly  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  not  yielding  in  interest  to  any  portion  of  his  woric. 
The  beUef  and  usages  wliich  still  linger  in  tlie  valleys  of  Crete 
come  before  us  attended  by  a  long  train  of  reminiscences^ 
stretching  from  "  hoar  antiquity  "  Aovna  to  our  own  age. 

"  On  leaving  Pulis  we  descend  for  some  time ;  aAer  seeing  several  tombs 
on  our  leH:  we  pass  the  church  of  Haghiae  Parth^noe,  of  which  my  guide 
speaks  with  deep  feelings  of  religious  respect ;  and  a  hundred  paces  farther, 
a  most  copious  fountain,  on  our  right,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Mine 
holy  and  miracle-working  virgins  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  and 
who  also  preside  over  the  waters.  The  Venetian  senator,  Flaminio  Cor- 
naro,  has  described  the  miraculous  phenomena  which  used  to  be  seen  st 
this  Christian  source,  and  which  deserve  to  be  compared  with  the  simtlsr* 
and  even  still  more  wonderful  performances  of  a  Pagan  spring  which  for* 
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aerly  exbUd  «t  Tyana.  No  educated  traveller  can  fail  to  notice  the  iden- 
tity between  many  of  the  superstitions  equally  preralent  among  both  an- 
cient and  modem  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  manifest 
that  beings*  created  by  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  in  olden  times, 
AN  still  objects  of  veneration  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  Cretan,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  towards  these  Holy  Virgins  of 
the  fountain,  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  entertained  for  the 
Naids  by  his  heathen  ancestors.  The  mythology  of  ancient  Italy  also 
snpplict  us  with  similar  instances  of  holy  virgins,  supposed  to  dwell  in 
fountains  and  rivers,  which  were  consequently  objects  of  religious  venera* 
tion  to  the  people.    Thus  the  poet  sings  of  Anna  Perenna, 

'  Comiger  banc  cupidis  rapuisse  Numicius  undis 
Creditur,  et  stagnis  occuluisse  suis  :' 

and  the  same  deified  being  was  believed  to  keep  watch  over  other  waters. 
The  'domns  Albtmeae  resonantis,'  and  another  still  more  sacred  source, 
wbidi  eiisted  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  may  likewise  be  mentioned. 

'  Egeria !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart. 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
Aa  thine  ideal  breast.' 

In  later  times  Great  Britain  herself  could  boast,  while  the  mythology  of  mo- 
dem  Rome,  engrafted  on  old  Pagan  superstitionsi  formed  an  essential  part 
of  bier  religious  creed,  of  many  such  Water  Nymphs  or  Holy  Virgius.  The 
Ibnntain  of  Saint  Wenefrede  in  Wales,  used  in  those  ages  to  be  constantly 
the  resort  of  pious  pilgrims,  and  has  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  wholly 
CMied  to  be  an  object  of  religious  veneration.  On  the  contrary.  Saint 
Anne's  sacred  source,  at  Buxton  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  so  honourably 
mentioned  by  Drayton,  is  no  longer  considered  as  entitled  to  religious  re- 
spect; and  has  totally  lost  those  miraculous  powers  which  it  was  formerly 
•apposed  to  derive  from  the  immediate  presence  and  favour  of  its  Virgin 
Saint.  In  ancient  Britain,  a  native  goddess,  identified,  like  the  Greek 
Athene,  with  their  own  Minerva  by  the  Romans,  was  believed  to  preside 
Over  all  hot  springs ;  thus  St.  Anne  was  probably  the  immediate  successor 
of  the  Pagan  deity. 

"The  nymphs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  used  to  delight  no  less  in  caves,  where 
drops  of  water  ever  kept  distilling  from  the  living  rock,  than  in  these 
perennial  springs.  Such  natural  temples  are  chiefly  appropriated  at  the 
present  day,  not,  like  this  fountain  near  P61is,  to  the  old  divinities  under 
new  names,  but  to  the  Virgin  Queen  of  Heaven,  whom  the  modern  mytho- 
logy describes  as  more  glorious  than  the  'Cherubim,  and  beyond  comparison 
more  honourable  than  the  Seraphim,'  and  from  whose  commandments  her 
credolous  and  superstitious  votaries  pray  that  they  may  never  swerve. 
Thos  a  Panaghia  Spelaedtissa,  or  Virgin  of  the  Grotto,  may  now  be  found 
in  every  part  of  Greece,  receiving  from  the  Christian  peasant  honours 
not  unlike  those  bestowed  in  ancient  times  on  the  Nymphs  and  Pan,  of 
trhose  temples  she  has  obtained  possession. 

**  Fountains  and  wells,  among  the  modern  Greeks,  when  not  possessed 
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by  any  Virgin  Saint,  are  sometimes  the  abode  of  a  spirity  calkd  ZfwxMf, 
element,  and  belonging  to  a  class  of  supemataral  beings,  the  existence  of 
which  is  everywhere  believed  in  by  the  peasantry.  Tliis  Water-spirit  Is 
of  the  male  sex,  and  delights  to  entice  yoong  maidens  to  visit  the  chamboi 
of  the  well-furnished  and  splendid  palace  in  which  he  resides,  within  tte 
waters  of  his  well  or  fountain. 

**  I  suppose  these  notions  to  be  vestiges  of  opinions  once  incnkated  by 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  respecting  the  Pagan  water-spirits,  whicb,  until 
they  received  as  it  were  Christian  baptism,  and  the  name  of  a  Saint,  were 
naturally  treated  as  demoniacal  beings. 

Thus  the  water-spirits  of  Tertullian  derive  their  power  from  the  grtit 
Arch-Fiend :  '  Immundi  spiritus  aquis  incubant :  sciunt  opaci  qaifpie 
fontes,  et  avii  quoque  rivi — et  putei,  qui  rapere  dicuntur,  scilicet  per  tub 
Spiritus  Nocentis.'  " — Vol.  i.  p.  88,  and  note,  p.  94. 

In  his  second  volume  Mr.  Pashley  enters  upon  the  subject 
of  vampires,  ^^  whose  existence  and  evil  deeds  form  a  genenl 
article  of  popular  belief  throughout  the  island/' 

"The Vampire,  or  Katakhan&s,  as  he  is  called  in  Crete,  is  denominited 
Vurvulakas,  or  Vruk61akas,  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  the 
belief  is  generally  prevalent  that  if  a  man  has  committed  a  great  crime, or 
dies  excommunicated  by  a  priest  or  bishop,  the  earth  will  not  receive  him 
when  he  dies,  and  he  therefore  rambles  about  all  night,  spending  only  the 
day  time  in  his  tomb.  Many  believe  that,  even  in  the  day  time,  it  is  only 
once  a  week,  on  the  Saturday,  that  he  is  allowed  to  occupy  his  borisl- 
place.  When  it  is  discovered  that  such  a  Vurvulakas  is  about,  the  people 
go  on  a  Saturday  and  open  his  tomb,  where  they  always  find  his  body  just 
as  it  was  buried,  and  entirely  undecomposed.  The  priest  by  whom  they 
are  accompanied  reads  certain  parts  of  the  ritual,  supposed  to  be  of  pecu- 
liar efficacy  for  putting  a  stop  to  every  restless  Vampire's  wanderings,  and 
sometimes  this  course  suffices  to  restore  the  neighbourhood  to  peace  uhI 
quiet.  But  cases  happen  in  which  the  priest  is  not  a  sufficiently  powerful 
exorcist  thus  easily  to  stop  the  nocturnal  rambles  and  misdeeds  of  the  ns- 
dying  one,  who,  like  Shakspcare's  ghost,  is  doomed  to  walk  the  night » 
a  punishment  for  the  foul  crimes  done  in  his  days  of  nature.  Whenever, 
then,  this  ordinary  religious  ceremony,  to  which  recourse  is  first  had,  ia 
found  inefficacious,  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  go  to  the  tomb  on  a 
Saturday,  take  out  the  body  and  consume  it  with  fire ;  an  operation  which 
nothing  but  extreme  necessity  would  ever  make  Greeks  consent  to  per- 
form, on  account  of  their  religious  horror  of  burning  a  body  on  which  the 
holy  oil  has  been  poured  by  the  priest,  when  performing  the  last  rite  of 
his  religion  over  the  dying  man." — Vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

This  frightful  superstition  is  shown  to  have  been  very  widely 
spread  throughout  the  East ;  and  Mr.  Pashley  has  ingeniously 
(and  we  think  successfully),  connected  it  with  the  mode  of 
burial  of  persons  wh<^had  committed  suicide  formerly  pntc- 
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tiscd  in  England.  Wc  regret  that  the  inquiry  is  too  long  for 
insertion,  and  are  un\i-illing  to  destroy  its  effect  by  an  abridg- 
ment* We  pass  willingly  to  the  contemplation  of  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  forms  with  which  the  invention  of  man  has 
sought  to  people  the  supernatural  w  orld. 

**  Other  Bup^niataral  bt'iogs,  besides  tbe  Holy  Virgins  and  the  Vara- 
pirca«  of  whom  I  have  heard  in  Crete,  are  the  Ncreidhea  (Nf^ijrtff) ;  they 
«re  said  to  show  themselves  to  very  few  persons,  although  they  constantly 
frequent  the  mountainSp  caves  near  the  sea-shorcj  and  other  desert  spot^; 
they  are  of  the  female  sex^  are  very  beautiful,  and  always  pass  their 
nights  in  dancing.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Nereid  nymphs  of  antiquity 
have  preserved  their  sex  and  personal  beauty,  and  even  their  ancient  at- 
tadiment  to  the  dance,  along  with  their  watery  habitations  in  dripping 
caverns  near  the  sea.  The  title  of  an  unpublished  treatise  contained  among 
the  maouscripts  of  the  Vienna  Librarjr  is,  ^concerning  the  nymphs 
whom  the  common  people  call  Nereids/  Another  epithet,  '  the  beautiful 
Lacfiea,'  bestowed  on  these  creatures  of  popular  superstition,  reminds  us 
uf  the  Eumenidcs  of  the  ancient.%  and  of  other  euphemisms  used  to  propi- 
tiate the  imaginary  beings  of  our  own  fairy  mythology. 

*'  The  lofty  mountains  are  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Nereids  at  the 
present  day.  Even  among  the  ancients  the  same  transfer  of  Water-nymphs 
to  the  mountains  was  common.  The  huntress  and  mountain  goddess  Ar- 
temis h  attended,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Cretan  River-nymphs  ^  and  Cyrene, 
m  Virgil,  invokes  at  once, 

•  Ooeaaumque  patrem  renim,  Nymphasque  sorores, 
Ceotum  quae  ellvas,  centum  quae  tlumina  servant.' 

These  modern  Nereids  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  fairies  of  Old  En- 
gland than  any  other  supernatural  beings  of  whom  I  have  heard  in  the  East. 
Our  fairies  principally  inhabit  mountains  and  caverns,  and  their  chief 
nightly  pastime  is  dancing- 

**Tbe  main  intercourse  of  'the  beautiful  ladies*  with  mankiod  is  when 
ihey  change  one  of  their  young  Nereids  for  the  child  of  a  woman  who  has 
jgst  become  a  mother.  Their  offspring,  so  left  in  exchange,  is  said  never 
to  live.  The  conduct  of  the  Cretan  Nereid  resembles,  in  this  point  also, 
the  general  practice  of  our  fairy. 

'  When  larks  gin  sing 
Away  we  fling. 

And  babes  new-born  steal  as  we  go  | 
And  elfe  in  bed 
We  leave  instead, 
And  wend  us  laughing^  ho  I  ho  t  ho  1* 

*'  I,  hofwevcr,  God  no  trace  in  Crete  of  the  belief  in  the  diminutive  sta- 
ture of  the  Nereids,  a  peculiarity  of  our  English  fairieii,  which  they  have 
be«n  8iippo«ed  to  have  derived^  with  some  of  their  unamiablc  qualities, 
from  the  Gothic  elves, 
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"  The  following  Sfakian  story  also  has  a  resemblance  to  the  kcendiQf 
our  northern  mythology,  with  its 

•  .  .  . '  fairy  eWes, 

Whose  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side^ 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees^ 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress ; — they,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear.' 

"  Two  men  went  on  a  fine  moonlight  night  up  the  lofty  moontiiiii, 
intending  to  hunt  the  agrlmia.  They  heard  a  great  tomnlt,  and  atfint 
supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  people  coming  to  obtain  snow  to  take  into  die 
city :  but  as  they  drew  nearer  they  heard  the  sound  of  musical  instnuneBti 
and  varied  sports.  The  men  soon  discovered  that  these  were  not  morttli, 
but  an  assemblage  of  demoniacal  beings :  all  of  whom  were  clothed  in  n- 
ried  garments,  and  rode  on  horses,  some  of  which  were  white,  and  othoi 
of  different  colours.  It  appeared  that  there  were  both  men  and  woma* 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  a  multitude  of  people :  and  the  men  were  wHte 
as  doves,  and  the  women  beautiful  as  the  sun-beams  ;  it  was  also  eridcBt 
that  they  were  carrying  something  like  a  bier.  The  mountaineers  deter- 
mined to  shoot  at  the  aerial  host  as  they  passed  on  singing, 
'  We  go,  we  go,  to  fetch  the  lady-bride 
From  the  steep  rock,  a  solitary  nymph.' 

*'  As  soon  as  the  shot  was  fired,  those  who  were  last  in  the  procesnoa 
exclaimed  '  They  *ve  murdered  our  bridegroom— they  've  murdered  our 
bridegroom  :' — and  as  they  made  this  exclamation  they  wept,  and  shrieked, 
and  fied."— Vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

The  passage  we  have  last  quoted,  relating  to  those  beauti- 
ful conceptions  of  olden  times,  which  are  "  still  loath  to  leave 
the  region  they  have  loved/^  brings  forcibly  to  our  nunds  the 
exquisite  words  in  which  Schiller  has  expressed  the  strong 
tendency  of  man's  nature  to  the  creation  of  an  ideal  world. 

"  Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans. 
And  spirits  ;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty. 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths ;  all  these  have  vanish'd : 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  its  idols,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  forms*." 

*  Piccolomini,  Act  II.  Sc.  IV.  It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  dig^idy  vM 
the  Utter  words  of  Coleridge's  excellent  version. 
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It  will  rcadilj^  be  conceived  that  amidst  a  race  so  prone  to 
believe  in  the  wild  and  the  ^v  onderful^  religion  coidd  not  long 
escape  the  corruptiona  which  spring  naturaUy  out  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  its  votaries,  or  the  fraud  or  folly  of  its  teachers.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  fables  and  legends  of  the  most  ridiculous 
description  have  disfigured  the  Christianity^  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  Mr.  Pashley,  speaking  of  the  Cathedral  at  Megflo- 
KistroUj  says, 

"It  was  in  this  cftthedral  that  no  less  valuable  a  relique  than  the  head 
^  St.  TitUB  was  preserved  during  the  Venetian  rule.     According  to  the 

briattan  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  the  body  of  the  saintj  who  had  been 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  could  never  be  found  after  the  capture  of  Gor- 
tyni  by  the  Saracens.  His  head,  however,  u«ed  to  be  exhibited  on  certain 
occasions,  and  with  great  solemnity,  to  the  people  of  Megalo-Kaatron.  The 
Latin  priests  of  Candia  lefl  not  the  precious  relique  within  the  wail.^  of 
what,  on  their  departure,  became  a  Mohammedan  city  ;  but  duly  trans- 
ported the  so-called  head  of  Titua  to  Venice,  where  it  waa  deposited  in  Ui« 
rich  lUlhjniario  of  St*  Mark's  church.  •  •  •  There  is  ft  church  of  St.  Sera- 
phim, at  Dobii  in  Boeotiat  in  which  the  skull  of  the  saint  is  now  deposited, 
aa  that  of  Titus  was  formerly  supposed  to  rest  in  his  cathedral  here,  and 
is  belieired  to  possess  '  wondrous  power  in  driving  away  all  kiuds  of  evil/ 
Thu9  also  at  the  monastery  L4vra,  on  the  Hoty  Mountain,  are  preserved^ 
with  other  valuable  reliques,  the  skulls  of  several  saints.  St,  John  Late- 
fmn*s  church,  at  Rome,  possesses  the  skulls  of  St.  Peter  atid  St.  Paul ; 
tliejr  ftre  considered  as  its  most  sacred  reliques. 

"The  alleged  removal  of  the  head  of  Titus  from  the  ruins  of  Gortyna 
to  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  and  its  subsequent  occasional  exhibition^  to 
file  ga£e  of  a  credulous  multitude,  as  well  as  the  miracles  said  to  be  now 
ptrfornned  by  the  skull  of  St.  Seraphim,  shrink  into  events  of  relative  in- 
significance when  compared  with  some  of  the  abturditiea  which  were  be- 
lieved in  by  the  ancient  heathens. 

"  The  welUkoown  and  miraculous  transfer  of  the  head  of  Orpheus, 

*  Whose  goary  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore/ 

mi^ht  have  made  the  propagators  of  the  Christian  legend  blush  for  their 
own  want  of  proficiency  in  their  craft,  lament  the  excess  of  heathen  cre- 
dtilily  over  even  that  of  their  own  day,  and  envy  the  priests  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  tho*c  pmtltabie  frauds  which  they  were  able  constantly  to  practise. 
The  head  of  Orpheus  did  not  remain,  like  that  of  the  Christian  saint,  a 
mere  inanimate  object  of  respect  and  adoration^  but  used  from  time  to 
J^me,  like  the  tcrnphim  of  Jewish  idolaters,  /o  uiter  oracln  ;  while  bis  body 
I  separated  from  it  by  the  wide  *ea  which  intcnenefi  between  Lesbos 
I  Thrace.  At  length  its  responses  became  so  celebrated  that  the  shrineb, 
CTen  of  the  Gryncian,  the  Clarian,  and  the  Pythian  Apollo  were  all  ilcsertcd. 
**  A  rich  htfvestQf  Pimilar  re1iqae:i  it  found  in  the  fteld  of  ancient  Piigan 
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superstitionsy'where  their  growth  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  tiie  pmt- 
craft  of  the  day.  As  the  body  of  Titus  was  supposed  to  protect  Gottjiia» 
until  the  Mohammedans  broke  the  imaginary  spell  in  the  ninth  century, 
so  it  was  declared  in  more  ancient  times,  that  the  city  which  poaacsied 
the  corpse  of  Alexander  would  never  be  conquered ;  so  Zoroaster  amnd 
the  Persians  that  their  kingdom  would  last  as  long  as  they  guarded  lui 
bones ;  and  so  also  the  body  of  Oedipus,  who,  according  to  Homer,  wm 
buried  at  Thebes,  was  supposed  by  the  Athenian  Tragic  writers  to  hue 
been  interred  at  a  borough  of  Attica,  and  thus  to  protect  their  coontiy: 
and  in  later  ages  the  bones  of  the  parricide  king  were  believed  to  kiw 
been  transferred  to  Athens  itself,  where  they  became  an  object  of  religioQi 
worship  and  sacrifice,  and  were  regarded  as  a  defence  of  the  city  agpiut 
invading  foes." — Vol.  i.  p.  176. 

"  In  the  mountains  of  Lassithi,  a  short  day's  ride  to  the  east  south-csit 
of  Megdlo-K&stron,  is  found  a  picture  which  is  believed  to  have  come, 
spontaneously  and  unaided,  through  the  air  from  Constantinople.  Simi- 
larly another  sacred  image  of 'the  Mother  of  God,'  saved  by  pious  men  from 
the  fury  of  heretical  iconoclasts,  made  not  an  aerial,  but  an  aqueoos  foy- 
age  from  Constantinople  many  centuries  ago.  She  or  it,  which  I  ahooid 
say  I  know  not,  was  seen,  after  no  great  time  had  elapsed,  standing  upoa 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Athos.  All  attempts 
made  by  both  people  and  priests  to  obtain  possession  of  the  mirarolotf 
picture  were  in  vain.  The  Deity  at  last  communicated  to  the  Bishop  the 
ceremonies  by  observing  which  alone  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  hold  of 
the  sacred  image :  and  thus  at  length  it  was  deprived,  by  the  perfonsaDce 
of  the  prescribed  rites,  of  its  power  of  dancing  on  the  water,  and  of  elu- 
ding the  grasp  of  its  zealous  and  devout  pursuers.  The  monastery  Iberon, 
at  the  Holy  Mountain,  was  built  in  honour  of  the  wonderful  event  '^ 
pious  heathen  of  ancient  times,  who  believed  certain  sacred  but  inisi" 
mate  things  to  have  travelled  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  Dclos. 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  them  with  a  human  escort  for  their  long 
and  tedious  journey  ;  but  the  Oriental  Christian,  both  a  few  centuries  ago 
and  at  the  present  day,  in  his  unlimited  faith  and  credulity,  needs  no  sndi 
aids ;  and  feels  neither  hesitation  nor  difficulty  in  supposing  that  his  sacred 
and  miracle-working  pictures  have  either  flown  through  the  air,  or  floated 
on  the  sea  all  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Crete  or  Mount  Athos. 

"  When  the  heathen  legend  seemed  to  require  the  personal  agency  of  a 
God  or  Goddess,  it  was  of  course  easily  obtained  ;  like  that  of  the  Saiot 
or  Virgin  of  the  present  mythology.  Thus  as  we  find  that  our  lady  of 
Loretto  once  flew  with  a  house  through  the  air  from  Syria  to  Italy ;  so  in 
ancient  Greece  Athene  transported  a  mountain  from  Pallene  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens  ;  and  Lycabettos,  or  Anchesmos,  as  it  was  afUrwardt 
called,  became  a  permanent  token  of  the  miraculous  protection  designed 
by  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens  for  her  favoured  city.'* — Vol.  i.  p.  IPI* 

Follies  like  these  will  draw  perhaps  a  smile  or  a  sneer  to 
the  lips  of  the  cold  and  heartless ;  whilst  to  the  man  who 
earnestly  desires  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  ^ 
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cies  they  vrill  yield  much  of  sorrow  and  discomfort.  Still, 
mischievous  as  tht*y  are,  they  are  at  the  worst  only  per\'cr- 
sions  of  the  religious  sentiraent ;  they  implaut  no  evil  prin- 
dple^  and  they  prompt  to  no  crime*  We  shall  sec  that  the 
Cretan  superstitions  are  not  all  equally  innocent. 

"  ilnoth<fr  superstitious  belief,  universally  prevalent  throiigliout  the  is- 
19  that  if  a  Papas  cxcommunicate9,  or  even  utters  an  irapreeation 

ftinst  any  one,  the  man  falls  ill,  and  can  only  be  restored  to  health  by 
"^ing  to  the  very  Papas  in  question,  or  to  a  bishop,  to  obtain  the  removal 
of  the  ban.  If  a  Therbiote,  Lakiote,  or  Sfakian  has  a  head-ache,  fever, 
or  rhimmatism,  it  is  at  once  the  excommunication  of  a  Papa^  which  has 
done  it.  Th\i&  the  clergf)%  availing  themselves  to  the  fuUesit  possible  ex- 
teikt  of  the  i^orancc  and  credulity  of  the  people,  have  extended  their  long 
recognised  dominion  over  the  soul,  even  to  the  body  :  and  more  than  this, 
not  content  with  the  power  of  rendering  any  one  a  restless  vampire  after 
deatli,  they  convince  their  flocks  that  theenjoymeutevenof  bodily  health, 
dorlng  life- time,  wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  their  spiritual  i-ulers  and 
guides  I  The  influence  which  such  a  popular  superstition  bestows  on  the 
clergy  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and  the  sincerity  of  the  belief  of  these  rude 
mountaineers  in  the  power  of  their  priests  over  the  body  as  well  as  the 
soul,  has  at  times  led  to  disagreeable,  and)  more  than  once,  even  to  fatal 
resatta. 

"  Some  years  ago  a  Greek  of  Keramia  complained  to  the  Pai^ha  of 
Klianii  that  the  Papas  of  his  village  had  thus  excommunicated  or  bewitched 
him ;  whereon  the  Pasha  sent  for  the  priest,  threw  hira  into  prison,  and 
only  released  him  on  his  paying  a  fine  of  three  hundred  piastres.  During 
the  war  a  native  of  Theriso  was  taken  ill  nt  is  an  aipo^/tf^oV*  was  the  general 
cry :  the  Papas  was  reviled  and  threatened  :  still  tlie  man  grew  worse,  and 
At  last  died.  So  firm  was  the  belief  of  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  the  ban  had  caused  his  death,  that  a  few  of  his  companioos  felt  it  a 
doty  to  avenge  his  fate,  and  immediately  sought  out  and  shot  the  poor 
P^p4s,  A  story,  which  also  serves  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  to  ex- 
emplify the  crimes  caused  by  these  superstitious  notions,  is  told  of  a  bishop 
of  aomc  diocese  in  the  Mor^a.  who  was  once  robbed  as  he  was  passing 
through  a  pait  of  the  Maniate  territory.  When  the  deed  had  been  per- 
formed, the  tnountaincers  called  to  mind  that  the  bishop  would,  in  all 
probability,  excommunicate  thLm,  as  soon  as  he  reached  a  place  of  safety. 
They  saw  no  means  of  averting  this  dreadful  calamity,  except  by  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  prelate^  whom  they  therefore  pursued,  overtook  and 
•hot.''— Vol.  ii,  p.  222. 

We  quote  one  instMice  more  of  the  fearful  fecility  with 
wliich  Ignorance  and  error  succeed  in  desti*oying  in  the  mind 
of  moo  the  veir  elements  of  natural  morality. 

"The  party  of  Mohammedans  which  carried  off  this  young  woman 
from  lih&mn^,  fell  io  with  my  hoat'd  father  on  the  same  occasion.     In 
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conformity  with  their  general  custom,  they  pat  him  to  death*  At  tin 
same  period  of  the  struggle  the  ChriBtiana  nied  invariably  to  ilaj  even 
their  female  prisoners :  tiiis  was  done  to  avoid  what  was  regarded  ••  a 
still  deeper  crime  than  murder, — improper  familiarity  between  their  own 
warriors  and  any  woman  who  had  not  received  Christian  baptism.  Moit 
of  the  actors  in  the  events  alluded  to  still  look  back  on  the  cold-Uooded 
massacre  of  these  ill-fated  female  prisoners  as  the  mere  discharge  of  a  re- 
ligious obligation !  They  thus  afford  an  additional  though  needkn  a* 
ample  of  the  dishonour  and  disgrace  which  redound  to  the  sacred  naiie 
of  religion  when  once  usurped  by  superstition  ;  and  make  us  sympatlutt 
with  the  ancient  poet,  who,  after  describing  similar  '  scelerosa  atqne  iopia 
facta '  of  the  miserable  superstition  which  was  called  religion  in  hia  dajPi 
exclaims, 

'  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum ! '  " 

We  confess  we  cannot  contemplate  these  instances  of  dirk 
and  debasing  superstition  (and  Mr.  PasMey*s  volumes  would 
enable  us  greatly  to  increase  the  catalogue)^  without  feelings 
of  a  melancholy  kind ;  more  especially  when  we  consider  how 
many  ages  have  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Paul  and  Titus,— 
and  how  Umited  and  imperfect  has  been  hitherto  the  success 
of  the  pure  and  simple  faith  which  they  proclaimed.    Yet 
herein  we  do  but  recognize  the  existence  of  a  law,  which,  how- 
ever remote  it  may  be  from  our  comprehension,  has  exerted 
a  certain  and  manifest  operation  in  every  period  of  histoiji 
The  principles  which  have  wrought  the  greatest  benefit  for 
society  have  always  advanced  slowly,  and  in  the  face  of  stem 
and  unrelenting  opposition.     Every  one  has  had  its  perse- 
cutors and  its  martyrs :  stiQ  more,  every  one  has  achieved 
even  at  this  day  but  a  doubtful  and  imperfect  triumph.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  civil  liberty  and  of  religious  tol^ 
ration,  and  still  more  so  of  reUgious  truth.     To  the  progress 
of  Christianity  the  philosophies  and  the  legends  of  paganism 
presented  an  obstacle  more  insurmountable  than  any  which 
was   created  by  popular  violence   or  imperial  persecution. 
Each  convert  had  his  own  foUies  or  theories  to  mingle  with 
the  simple  doctrine  he  received.     It  was  necessary  that  long 
years  should  pass  away,  before,  ])y  the  gradual  loosening  of 
prejudices  in  successive  generations,  the  mind  and  feelings  of 
the  believer  should  become  sufficiently  Christianized  to  ap- 
preciate Christianity  aright.     Nor  has  it  been  othemisc  in 
later  ages.     Full  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  Saxon 
monk  proclaimed,  perhaps  unknowingly,  the  great  principle 
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of  the  fipcedom  of  human  thought.  How  has  Europe  wel- 
comed that  glorious  annunciation  ?  Is  it  not  too  true,  that 
the  men  who  have  the  most  strenuously  and  loudly  avowed 
themselves  the  disciples  of  Luther  have  yet  otlen  enslaved 
themselves  to  the  most  debasing  and  gloomy  views  of  the  na- 
ture and  destiny  of  man,  and  desecrated  the  doctrine  of  their 
master  by  cruel  persecutions,  and  by  bitter  and  fanatical  ha- 
tred of  tlic  followers  of  the  ancient  faith  ?  If  man^s  mind  be 
doomed  to  advance  so  slowly  towards  its  enfranchisment,  even 
in  civilized  Europe,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  mountaineer 
of  Crete  is  not  yet  thoroughly  emancipated  from  the  ancient 

icestral  superstitious  of  his  native  land.     Here,  as  there,  we 
*'  an  ascent  and  a  progress  in  the  main,*  **  and  with  this  we 

ght  to  be  content,  for  it  is  the  best  lot  which  Prondence 
accords  to  humanity.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Cretan,  whatever  be  his  delusions,  haa  gained  much  by  the 
ftlK>litiou  of  the  grosser  evils  of  Paganism,  and  by  the  assu- 
rance of  immortaUty  and  retribution  :  that  if  he  still  reveres 
the  fair  forms  which  he  deems  to  dwell  in  brooks  and  fount- 
ains, yet  for  them  he  sheds  no  blood  in  sacrifice  f;  and  it"  the 
mother  of  the  gods  has  ceded  her  sovereignty  and  her  honours 

the  mother  of  God,  yet  no  idolatrj^  can  be  less  hurtful  than 

X  Mhich  bo^ s  before  the  incarnation  of  virgin  puiity  and 
motherly  love. 

We  know  there  may  be  many  even  amongst  our  Protest- 
ant readers  who  \nll  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 

ligion  of  Jesus  has  been  allowed  to  suffer  the  deep  and  long- 

n tinned  contamination,  of  which  Mr.  Pashley's  work  pre- 
sents so  many  instances.     And  the  Roman  Catholic  would 

oubtless  ai^uc,  that  usages  so  ancient  as  many  Mhich  Mr* 

'ashley  boldly  denounces  as  superstitious,  must  be  at  any  rate 
consistent  with,  if  not  tndy  parts  of  Christianity.    With  the 

lemical  question  we  have  no  disposition  to  meddle,  and  in- 
eed  this  were  not  the  place  for  such  an  argument.     But  it* 
we  look  abroad  and  suncy  the  mmiy  forms  of  error  which  oc- 

ipy  m  large  a   portion    of  the  earth, — from  the  rude  and 
tal  Fetiche  worship  of  Africa,  to  the  drcam-Iike  creeds  and 
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cruel  observances  of  Hindoostan, — can  we  any  longer  wonder 
at  the  corruption  of  Christianity  ?  The  mond  government  of 
an  All-wise  Father  has  for  a  long  age  permitted  total  enor  in 
many  lands ;  may  he  not  then  for  a  like  period  allow  partial 
error  in  some  ?  After  all^  who  can  say  that  the  duration  of 
oiu*  race  shall  not  be  so  long,  that  the  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions which  beset  the  infancy  of  our  faith  shall  seem,  in  the 
retrospect  of  the  men  of  futiu-e  times,  only  as  the  grey  and 
heavy  clouds  which  overhang  the  dawn  of  some  bright  and 
glowing  day  ? 

On  the  whole,  great  as  are  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Pashley 
for  the  varied  information  and  rich  stores  of  scholarship  which 
these  volimies  display,' we  feel  even  more  indebted  to  him  for 
the  light  which  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  on  several  veiy 
interesting  passages  in  the  philosophy  of  human  history  and 
the  progress  of  the  hiunan  race. 
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1.  The  Life  of  Sir  Edward  CokCy  Lord  Chiif  Justice  of  England 

in  the  reign  of  James  L  With  memmrft  of  his  contempo- 
raries. By  CuTHBERT  William  Johnson,  Esq^ 
of  Gray^s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  2  vols.  Colbuni,  Lon- 
don, 1837. 

2.  The  Article  ^^  Coke^  Edtvard  "  in  the  Penny  Cyclopadia, 
We  take  the  opportunity  of  the  publication  of  a  book,  en- 
titled "  The  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Cokc,'^  to  attempt  some  ana- 
lysis of  the  mind  of  a  lawyer ;  and  thence  to  deduce  some  con- 
clusions respecting  his  relation  to  government  and  legislation, 
and  his  consequent  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs. 

The  class  of  mind  to  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, the  highest  place  has  been  allotted,  is  the  philosophical; 
by  which  we  mean  that  which,  by  a  combined  exertion  of  the 
faculties  of  obseiTation,  analysis  and  ratiocination,  is  enabled 
to  arrive  at  vast  yet  accurate  generalizations ;  at  conclusions 
of  universality  of  applicability  which  is  calculated  to  render 
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them  useful  to  all  nations  and  all  generations  of  mankind. 
When  we  fall  short  of  that  universality,  of  that  power  of  in- 
tellectual vision  which  at  once  comprehends  the  whole  extent 
of  a  subject  and  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  it,  the  thing  which 
we  prize  next  to  it  is  that  degree  of  mental  power  which, 
though  not  equal  in  penetration  and  comprehensiveness  to 
the  former,  yet  carries  with  it  as  far  as  it  goes  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  and  precision.    As  the  former  degree  of  intellec- 
tual power  requires  an  application  of  all  the  three  faculties  of 
observation,  analysis, and  ratiocination,  the  latter  depends 
mainly  on  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  ratiocination ;  for  it 
has  only  to  see  the  coherence  or  logical  connection  of  things 
which  lie  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  therefore  are  obvious 
without  any  extraordinary  powers  of  observation  and  analysis. 
Of  the  former  we  have  examples  in  all  the  greatest  phUoso- 
phers  ,of  all  ages,  particularly  those  of  Greece  and  England. 
Of  the  latter  the  Aristotelian  logicians  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  Roman  and  English  lawyers  ftunish  examples :  for,  by 
using  observation  and  analysis  little  or  not  at  all,  (though  un- 
questionably in  the  judgements  of  such  men  as  Lords  Mans- 
field and  Lyndhurst  analysis  is  employed  as  well  as  ratioci- 
nation,) they  often  set  out  with  very  ill-founded  or  even  absurd 
first  principles ;  but  they  traced  all  the  consequences  of  these 
with  wonderful  acutencss  and  coherency,  in  order  to  apply 
them  to  particular  cases  as  such  arose.    Thus  the  English  as 
well  as  the  Roman  lawyers,  though  not  philosophers,  were 
dialecticians  of  great  acuteness  and  writers  of  great  accuracy. 
In  addition  to  which  the  Roman  la\vyer8  were,  as  mere  ^vriters, 
models  of  style ;  which  is  more  than  as  yet  can  be  said  for 
the  English.     Though,  as  we  have  observed,  inferior  in  mental 
qualities  to  the  highest  order  of  philosophers,  we  think  that, 
from  their  power  as  dialecticians,  from  their  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of,  and  adherence  to  evidence,  the  lawyers  deserv^e 
to  rank  higher  than  any  other  class  of  merely  intellectual  men ; 
and  this  will  be  seen  by  instituting  a  comparison  bct^veen 
them  and  any  other.    And  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
something  in  answer  to  a  few  of  Mr.  Bentham's  objections. 

Mr.  Bentham  was  himself  deficient  in  the  two  faculties 
(observation  and  analysis)  which  we  have  mentioned  as  want- 
ing generally  in  lawyers,  and  as  indispensable  to  philosophers 
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of  first-rate  power ;  and,  like  the  lawyers,  he  waa  strong  in  the 
ratiocinative  faculty.  This  being  the  case,  it  may  seem  rather 
odd  that  he  should  attack  the  lawyers  so  bitteriy  as  he  has 
done  for  that  want  of  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  view 
which  is  so  observable  in  himself.  The  apparent  pandox 
may  be  thus  explained.  Mr.  Bentham  was  a  man  in  whom 
the  love  of  fame  and  of  the  oblique  power  thereby  acquired, 
was  stronger  than  the  love  of  money  and  the  more  commoa 
and  direct  forms  of  power.  He  therefore  was  freed  from  that 
which  is  apt  to  blind  lawyers  in  general  to  what  is  absurd  in 
their  science ;  and  he  had  acuteness  and  vigour  enough  of 
mind  to  substitute  certain  more  rational  principles  for  some 
of  the  absiu*d  ones  which  he  discovered.  These  new  prince 
pies  he  adopted,  and  built  upon  them  a  system  of  law  which 
he  and  some  of  his  followers  considered  as  being  not  less  the 
perfection  of  human  reason,  than  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  others 
considered  the  common  law  of  England  as  being  so,  and  with 
about  equal  justice.  For  though  there  was  much  of  whtt 
^^'as  absurd  in  the  English  law,  not  to  be  found  in  Ben- 
tham's  system,  that  system,  though  groimded  on  a  few  ra- 
tional principles,  yet  was  constructed  with  such  a  deficiency 
of  philosophical  power  generally,  and  of  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  in  particular,  that 
we  believe  it  to  be  not  much  more  entitled  to  be  deemed  the 
perfection  of  reason  than  the  conmion  law  of  England.  Ben- 
tham's  system,  however,  may  unquestionably  be  considered 
as  calculated  to  supply  useful  hints  for  the  construction  of  a 
coherent^  rational  and  practicable  system  of  law. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  a  mind  deficient  in  power  of  obsen'a- 
tion  and  analysis  to  make  theories  that  are  deficient  in  com- 
prehensiveness and  in  conformity  to  truth  and  nature.  It  is 
much  easier  to  construct  systems  of  a  few  materials  modelled 
by  the  mind,  than  to  take  the  materials  which  the  world  af- 
fords, and  out  of  these  to  construct  a  system.  In  the  latter 
case  a  much  more  difficult  mental  process  is  gone  through 
than  in  the  former ;  for  in  the  former  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  construct  an  edifice  after  the  builder's  taste,  with  mate* 
rials  selected  according  to  his  fancy ;  while  in  the  latter  the 
materials  which  the  world  furnishes  are  to  be  taken  to  pieces; 
their  various  properties,  with  the  relative  importance  of  each} 
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are  to  be  carefully  examined  and  ascertained ;  and  then  those 
materials  are  to  be  as  carefully  put  together  again  in  the  new 
form  best  adapted  to  answer  the  end  in  view : — in  other  words, 
the  process  of  analysis  in  its  highest^  its  proper  sense,  that  is, 
of  decomposition  and  recomposition,  is  to  be  most  carefully 
performed.  Perhaps  the  former  edifice  may  present  as  good  or 
a  better  appearance  to  the  eye  than  the  latter ;  but  then  there 
18  this  important  difference  between  them, — ^that  the  latter  is 
adapted  to  the  use  of  this  world,  while  the  former  is  not. 

In  much  of  Mr.  Bentham^s  abuse  of  the  English  la^vyers 
he  appears  to  have  altogether  overlooked  the  nature  of  their 
position.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  history  the  English 
lawyers  had  to  deal  with  men,  the  iron  barons,  against  whose 
power  they  knew  that  they  could  not  openly  contend.  In 
accomplishing  many  alterations  of  the  law  relating  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  crimes  and  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  real 
property,  each  of  which  alterations  was  in  fact  a  step  made  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  while  it  struck  obliquely  at  the  power 
rf  the  feudal  aristocracy,  they  had  to  take  a  circuitous  course, 
ao  as  to  conceal  their  real  design  from  the  powerful  and  \do- 
lent,  but  generally  obtuse  and  uninstructed  men  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal.  According  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  which 
Mr.  Bentham  would  appear  to  recommend,  and  is  angry  with 
the  lawyers  for  not  pursuing,  society  would  not  have  ad- 
vanced at  all,  for  the  ^'  barons  of  the  bloody  hand  "  would  have 
hung  up  him  and  every  such  succeeding  reformer  at  their  cas- 
tle gates,  to  be  a  warning  to  all  such  ^^  railing  Rabshakchs/^ 

Mr.  Bentham  in  his  valuable  work  called  the  ^^  Rationale 
of  Judicial  Evidence,^'  is  very  severe  upon  the  English  law- 
yers for  the  absurdity  of  many  of  their  ndes  of  evidence. 
But  Mr.  Bentham,  who  had  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
EngUsh  history,  probably  did  not  know  that  the  EngUsh 
lawyers  were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  evidence,  which  is  proved  by  com- 
paring the  legal  writers  with  the  merely  historical  writers,  not 
lawyers.  Even  to  the  present  day,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  latter  write  with  an  apparently  perfect  indifference  about 
the  trustworthiness  of  their  materials,  and  the  accurate  quo- 
tation of,  or  reference  to  that  authority.  We  once  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  minutely  the  authorities  and  references  of  a 
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portion  of  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain^  and  we 
found  them  untrustworthy  in.  a  very  high  degree.     Of  the 
first  volume  of  Professor  Millar's  Historical  View  of  the  En- 
glish Government^  not  a  fourth  part  rests  upon  unexception- 
able evidence.     Hume's  untrustworthiness  on  this  point  is 
well  known.    Earlier  writers  are  still  less  scrupulous  about 
evidence.     Coke  was  fully  aware  of  this  when  he  said,  *^  Be- 
ware of  chronicle  law  reported  in  our  annals^  for  that  will 
undoubtedly  lead  thee  to  error."*    Among  the  ancient  histo- 
rians also  we  scarcely  know  one^  if  we  except  Thucydides,  and 
perhaps  Tacitus,  who  had  anything  approaching  to  correct 
notions  of  the  nature  of  evidence.    They  confounded  what 
was  merely  matter  of  opinion  with  matter  of  fact,  and  never 
thought  of  sifting  and  verifying  any  statement,  however  im- 
probable, however  unsupported  by  evidence,  which  had  come 
down  to  them  from  their  predecessors  f.     On  the  contraiy, 
the  lawyer  learns  to  take  for  authority  only  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  public  records,  judicial  decisions,  or  documents 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  received,  though  the  work  of  pri- 
vate men,  the  public  sanction.     It  is  true  that  the  lawyers 
were  sometimes  deceived,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  reinaric 
even  in  the  case  of  so  eminent  a  lawyer  as  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
But  what  we  are  contending  for  is  not  that  lawyers  were,  or 
are  infallible,  but  that  they  began  to  pay  attention  to  evidence 
sooner  than  any  other  order  of  men,  with  the  exception  of  the 
highest  order  of  philosophers. 

Of  the  effects  of  a  legal  education  in  giving  men  accurate 
and  business-like  habits  of  mind  we  have  a  striking  example 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  oligarchy.  Rome  produced  no 
philosophers, — no  poets  even  to  be  compared  to  the  best  of 
Greece  and  England  ;  but  she  produced  a  greater  number  rf 
able  practical  statesmen  than  any  other  state  has  ever  yet 
done.     And  why  ?     Because  among  the  Romans  alone  ih(3K 

*  Preface  to  Third  Report. 

t  Thucydides  notices  this,  Oi  ydp  dvOpunroif  he  says,  rds  oKods  riov  irpoycfi- 
vijfierwVjKai  i}V hTti-vuipia  <j<piaiv  yiV^oiwsal3a(ravi(Tru*9  7rap* aWrjXtav^exoy^'' 
lib.  I.  K.  Sir  £.  Coke  was  apt  to  adopt  very  questionable  authority  sometimes  in 
support  of  any  of  his  crotchets,  even  though  he  showed  that  he  had  not  modi 
faith  in  it  himself.  As  when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  common  law  to  Bnitos  a 
king  of  Britain  who  **  died  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  2860  years,  and  before 
the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  1103  years,  Samuel  then  being  ju^  of  lanel ;  I  will  not," 
adds  Sir  Edward,  **  examine  these  things  in  a  quo  warranto,**  VitL  to  Third.  S^ 
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existed  institutions  which  were  able  to  ensure  a  succession  of 
men  who  were  systematically  educated  for  empire.  In  Rome^ 
unlike  what  had  taken  place  in  other  oligarchies^  the  educa- 
tion of  the  ruling  class  was  as  jealously  watched  over  as  the 
preservation  of  their  privileges.  The  Roman  patrician  was 
carefully  and  systematically  instructed  in  the  art  of  war^  and 
in  such  of  the  arts  of  peace  as  were  to  be  the  source  of  power^ 
— ^the  foundation  of  dominion  over  those  who  aimed  at  and 
fought  for  universal  dominion.  Thus  they  made  their  law^ 
and  especially  their  law  of  procedure,  a  mystery  which  a  ple- 
beian could  never  penetrate,  but  with  which  they  themselves 
took  care  to  be  familiar.  It  was  this  education  that  made 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  such  a  dif- 
ferent race  of  men  from  the  aristocratic  functionaries  of  any 
other  state.  The  Roman  patricians  were  as  a  body  educated 
jurisconsults  and  soldiers;  and,  as  the  result  showed,  that 
education  rendered  them  the  best  practical  statesmen  whom 
the  world  has  yet  beheld.  Thus  the  Roman  annals  afford  in- 
stances of  qualities  apparently  the  most  incompatible  united 
in  the  same  individual.  Independently  of  cases  like  that  of 
Julius  Caesar,  of  men  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  we 
sometimes  find  the  same  man  jurisconsult  and  general,  pub- 
lic professor  of  law,  pontifex  maximus,  consul,  dictator*.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  feudal  aristocracy  were  mere  men  of  the 
Bword,  regarding  the  habits  of  intellectual  industry,  that  would 
have  been  necessary  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
their  laws,  as  things  far  beneath  their  consideration. 

There  was  a  period  indeed  in  the  history  of  England, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  destined  to  have,  like  ancient 
Rome,  an  aristocracy  who  were  at  once  the  best  soldiers  and 
the  subtlest  jurisconsults  of  their  time.  Among  the  earlier 
Norman  lawyers  and  judges  of  England  we  find  the  names 
of  the  most  powerful  feudal  families  t*  Ranulph  de  Glan\'ille, 
the  famous  grand  justiciary  of  Henry  II.  and  author  of  the 
oldest  English  law-book,  was  a  distinguished  soldier  as  well 
as  a  great  lawyer.  Philip  Basset,  the  last  who  held  the  office 
and  bore  the  title  of  Capitalis  Jusiiciarius  Anglue  (Chiel^  High 
or  Grand  Justiciary  of  England);  and  the  third  of  his  family 

*  GriTioe  Grig.  lib.  i.  cap.  47,  et  seq.,  and  see  Heineccii  Ilistoria  Juris  Romani. 
t  Hale,  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  En^d,  chap,  m 
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who  had  held  that  high  office^  was  of  a  family  of  which  there 
were  at  one  time  four  barons  in  England.  And  the  first  who 
had  the  office  of  Capitalis  Justiciariui  ad  placUa  coram  Aqv 
tenenday  i.  e.  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench^  was  Robert 
de  Bruis,  appointed  in  the  fifty-second  of  Heniy  III.*,  and 
of  the  same  family^  no  doubt,  with  that  Robert  de  Bruis  or 
Bruce  who  was  to  dispute  a  kingdom  with  Henry  the  Third's 
son^  and  wrest  it  from  his  grandson.  We  may  here  observe, 
in  passing,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  caHs  the  Grand  Justiciny 
(the  mighty  Capitalis  Justiciarius  Anglial),  merely  Chirf 
Justice  of  England ;  and  bestows  upon  himself  the  same  tide, 
instead  of  his  proper  one,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench; 
or,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere  when 
addressing  Sir  Henry  Montague,  Coke's  successor,  upon  hit 
being  sworn  in  chief  justice,  instead  of  containing  himself 
within  the  words  of  the  writ  to  be  the  chief  justice,  as  the 
king  called  him,  ^*  ad  placita  coram  nobis  tenenda."  Neve^ 
theless  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  called  him  in  the 
title  page  of  his  book,  ^^  Chief  Justice  of  England." 

As  the  laws  of  England  increased  in  bulk  and  complexity, 
the  higher  aristocracy  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  study  of 
them,  which  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  minor  aristocracVy 
the  class  known  in  England  by  the  appellation  of  gentry.  Be- 
sides the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  study,  another  reason 
for  this  change  might  be  the  diminution  in  the  dignity  of  the 
highest  law  officers.  After  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Grand 
Justiciary,  and  the  diminution  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  the  seneschal,  dapifer,  or  in  modern  phraseology,  lord 
steward  of  the  King's  Household,  (to  whom  a  large  portion  of 
the  powers  of  the  Grand  Justiciary  had  returned  for  a  time 
after  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  latter,  as  those  poweri 
had  been  originally  derived  from  the  original  Lord  High 
Stewardf);  and  while  the  office  of  Chancellor  ivas  held  by 
churchmen,  arid  was  besides  of  inferior  importance  to  that 
which  it  now  possesses,  the  highest  law  officers  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  ranked  among  the  higher  aristocracy.  We  find 
the  most  distinguished  of  them  only  honoured  with  the  dig- 

*  Dugd.  Orig.  38. 

t  Wc  intend  to  treat  this  subject  more  at  length  in  a  future  article.    We  (U 
only  allude  to  it  here. 
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nity  of  knighthood ;  and  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  merely 
to  give  their  opinion  when  asked^  but  not  to  vote.  The  causes 
of  this  were  partly  the  dread  entertained  by  the  Kings  of  the 
power  of  the  ancient  Lord  High  Steward  and  his  deputy  the 
Grand  Justiciary^  which  caused  the  poUtic  Edward  L  to  abo- 
lish the  latter  office^  and  retain  the  former  in  the  royal  family, 
where  it  remained  till  it  also  ended  in  Thomas  Plantagenet, 
second  son  of  Henry  IV. ;  partly  that  the  nobility  did  not 
consider  that  their  security  either  against  the  King  or  the 
people  required  them  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  so  laborious 
a  study  as  that  of  the  laws  of  England.  The  time  of  which 
we  write  was  a  period  of  the  nation^s  history  when  the  strug- 
g^  between  the  King  and  the  nobility  had  terminated  in 
the  subjection  of  the  latter ;  but  had  left  both  weaker  than 
formerly  relatively  to  a  power  which  was  silently  but  steadily 
growing  up  beneath  them ;  not  yet  indeed  the  power  of  the 
people  at  large,  but  that  of  the  gentry  and  the  middle  classes. 
Thus  James  I.,  though  really  far  less  powerful  than  Henry 
11.^  appeared  more  secure,  and  therefore  ventured  to  surround 
his  throne  with  court  insects  instead  of  men.  This  will  ac* 
count  for  what  may  at  first  sight  seem  very  strange,  that  while 
the  minion  Buckingham,  a  mere  court  popinjay,  could  spurn 
and  trample  on  such  men  as  Chief  Justice  Coke  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon, — a  Glanville,  a  Becket,  or  a  De  Montfort, 
the  Chief  Justiciary,  Chancellor  and  Lord  High  Steward  of 
their  day, — would  have  crushed  such  an  insect,  as  a  lion  would 
brush  off  a  fly  with  the  tip  of  his  tail.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  Sir  Eklward  Coke  appeared  on  the  scene. 

In  many  of  the  dates  and  incidents  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Life^  we  shall  follow  some  memoranda  in  his  own  hand-^vri- 
ting  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  notes  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  No.  G687^  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  first  discovered  and  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Jardine,  the 
writer  of  the  article  '^  Coke,'*  in  the  Penny  Cyclopiedia,  at  least 
to  have  been  unknown  to  any  other  of  Coke's  biographers, 
Mr.  Johnson  among  the  number,  of  whose  bulky  compilation 
de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aiiis,  under  the  title  of  a  Life 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  we  cannot  in  justice  say  more  or  less 
than  that  it  is  below  criticism. 

The  MS.  in  question  is  exceedingly  curious.    Coke  seems 
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to  have  taken  a  12mo.  copy  of  Littleton's  Tenures,  with  a  voy 
broad  margin  and  interleaved^  and  first  made  notes  on  th^ 
margin^  and  then  on  the  blank  leaves^  all  in  a  veiy  small  and 
somewhat  illegible  hand.  He  then  appears  to  have  added 
a  great  many  blank  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written  on  them  in  the  same  small,  crowded  character.  Such 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  "  Coke  upon  Littleton.^'  In  fiKt 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  MS.  referred  to  by  Boger 
Coke^  as  his  ^^  Comment  on  Littleton,  and  the  History  of  his 
Life  before  it,  written  with  his  own  hand,''  and  seized  with 
his  other  books  and  papers  by  a  king's  messenger,  when  he 
was  on  his  death-bed. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  bom  at  Mileham,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1561-2.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Robert  Coke,  of  Mileham,  a  bencher,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Free  Grammar-School  of  Norwidi, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  he  removed  in 
September  1567,  ai^d  where  he  remained  three  years.  He 
then  went  to  London,  and  commenced  his  legal  education. 
From  these  dates  it  will  appear  that  Coke's  preliminaiy  edu- 
cation, his  education  in  general  Uterature  and  philosophy, 
terminated  before  he  was  quite  seventeen  years  of  age.  And 
certainly  the  result  does  not  show  that  his  case  was  any  ex- 
ception to  the  average  quantity  of  litehiture  and  philosophy 
which  the  human  mind  is  likely  to  imbibe  by  the  time  it  is 
seventeen  years  old. 

Coke  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  Inner  Tempk 
April  24,  1572,  and  called  to  the  bar  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1578.  There  is  little  reason  to  beUeve  that  he  allowed  any 
other  study  or  occupation  to  divide  his  attention  with  En- 
glish law ;  at  least  it  was  neither  Uterature  nor  philosophy. 
He  may  have  divided  his  time  according  to  his  own  rule : 

"  Sex  horas  sommo,  totidem  dea  legibus  aequia. 

Quatuor  orabis^  des  epulisque  duas. 

Quod  superest  \i\tik  sacris  largire  camoenis*:" 
which  has  been  thus  paraphrased  (we  think  by  Sir  William 
Jones), 

"  Six  hours  to  sleep,  to  law's  grave  study  six. 
Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  ^x." 

♦  Co.  Un.  64.  b. 
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For  SIX  hours  we  have  also  the  authority  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale»  after  he  had  tried  sixteen  for  some  years ;  a  good  specific 
for  muddling  the  head  and  destroying  the  health.  It  is  men* 
tiotied  as  an  opinion  of  Hale,  that  no  man  eould  be  master  of 
any  profession  without  having  some  skill  in  all  the  sciences; 
and,  therefore,  when  wearied  with  studying  law  or  divinity, 
he  would,  to  use  his  own  words^  ^^  recreate  himself  with 
philosophy  or  mathematics/^ 

This  opinion -of  Ilale  seems  questionable.  Coke  is  a 
striking  example  in  contradiction  of  it.  Will  any  one  affirm 
that  Coke  had  some  skill  in  all  the  sciences,  or  in  any  sci- 
ence save  that,  if  science  it  may  be  cidled,  of  English  law? 
But  whether  it  be  called  science  or  not,  of  the  professiou  of 
an  Englinfi  la^*yer  Coke  was  certainly  master.  In  poiut  of 
fact,  a  skill  in  any  other  science,  or  in  all  the  other  sciences, 
is  no  obstacle,  but  rather  an  aid  to  a  man's  being  master  of 
the  particular  profession  to  which  he  means  reulhjy  not  nomi" 
nmU^j  to  belong.  But  whatever  other  sciences  a  man  may  de* 
inte  himself  to,  while  he  is  learning  that  particulai*  science 
which  is  to  be  the  main  business  of  his  life, — in  short,  his 
profession,— he  must  give  up  to  it  his  undivided  attention,  his 
whole  beiul,  lus  whole  mind,  his  whole  soul.  This  was  what 
Coke  did,  and  consequently  he  was  a  great  lawyer.  This 
was  what  Bacon  did  not  do,  and  consequently,  though  of  a 
mind  >Tistly  superior  to  Coke's,  he  was  not  a  great  lawyer ; 
and,  while  Coke  gained  all  his  steps  of  prefennent  in  his  pro- 
fession as  matters  of  course,  simply  because  he  was  immea- 
surably the  httest  man  for  each  step  at  the  tune,  Bacon,  in 
order  to  gain  the  same  advancement,  had  to  make  use  of  arts 
which  an  ordinarily  honest,  much  more  a  high-minded  man, 
would  spurn ;  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  writer,  to 
"  clothe  himself  in  the  tattered  rags  of  baseness/' 

It  may  be  a  fine  thing  to  discover 

"  Mow  charming  is  divine  philosophy/* 
and  to  sneer  at  the  duluess  of  special  pleaders.  But  a  man 
subjects  himself  to  a  very  grave  charge  who  professes  an  art 
the  exercise  of  which  involves  the  lives  and  properties  of  his 
ftllow-subjects,  and  which  art  he  does  not  thoroughly  know. 
This  we  apprehend  is  a  more  heinous  oftence  than  not  to  be 
a  philosopher,  than  even  to  be  a  dull  man ;  nay,  than  to  be  **  a 
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narrow-minded,   bad-heaited  pedant.**      Sir  Edw 
might  be,  he  probably  was,  a  narrow-minded,  1*. 
pedant.     But  Sir  Ed%vard  was  what  he  professed  to  be. 
professed  law ;  and  he  knew  his  profession  thoroughly* 
did  not  trifle  with  the  interests  solemnly  confided  to  hjm| 
an  advocate  or  a  legal  ad\'i8er.     Still  less  did  he  betray 
sacred  duties  which  as  a  judge  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  fu 
Much  declamation  has  been  exj>ended  against  the  adro 
who  supports  a  bad  cause  j  but  the  advocate  or  the  }iid^t- 
w hoj  whether  it  be  fiom  ignorance,  neghgence,  or  corruptioo» 
betrays  the  trust  contided  to  him,  is  worthy  of  ten-fold  n-pro- 
bation*   Now  it  seems  to  us  that  Bacon  would  have  been  bodi 
a  better  and  a  greater  man  had  he  devoted  one  period  of  hii 
life,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  heartUy  to  law%    Ten  years*  stendj 
and  zealous  applicattou  of  such  a  mind  as  his  might  have  madr 
him  such  a  lawyer  as  England  has  never  aeen.     And  tbeiu 
without  abating  one  jot  of  his  other  achievements  in  pbdottti- 
phy,  he  might  have  become  not  only  a  great  practical  lawTff, 
but  familiar  with  regions  in  the  philosophy  of  law,  to  whad^ 
as  it  is,  he  has  never  soared.     Lord  Mansfield  is  a  case  in 
point.     He  was  not  capable  of  being  what  Bacon  was.    Bui 
his   being  rrnUy  a  lawyer  did  not  pre\eQt  liim  fipom  bet&|^J 
what  else  he  wjis  capable  of  being, — a  scholar  and  a  wiC  I^H 
**  drinking  champagne  w  ith  the  w  its"  did  not  prevo]!  hxBi 
from  being  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time ;  tlierefer^  tiic 
«ei^geant  who  "shook  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  wit,**  onlf 
wrote  himself  down  an  ass  by  doing  8o«  But  Bacon  liked  pUfe- 
sophy  and  disliked  his  profession,  of  which,  in  coiiaequaieii 
his  knowledge  was  neither  profound  nor  aceumte ;  snd  Iheie* 
fore  Coke,  or  any  one  else  who  sneered  at  BaconV  **  UlflH 
law ,"  the  apparent  consequence  of  his  devotion  t0  otluT  pJ^ 
suits,  was  pro  tnnto  right  in  doing  so. 

Coke  rose  rapidly  to  professional  dis^ctkm ;  and  hia  pfo* 
fessional  emoluments  were  soon  very  large*  It  does  not  sp- 
pear  that  he  inherited  much  property  from  his  latheri  nbo 
died  in  15G1,  when  he  \iaa  ten  years  old.  But  wliatrvcrtl 
was  appears  to  have  been  rather  increuscd  than  diminisW 
by  his  judicious  and  frugal  management :  and  wben  hi*  pi^ 
fesaionai  gains  began  iu  become  coii'  .  helaidooti 

large  poition  of  them  in  the  purchase  ^.  .^^,    lie  also  adiM 
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►  Ilk  wealth  by  hia  first  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
1582,  having  received  with  his  wife  a  ibrtiine  of  £M,0(HX 
In  1592  Coke  was  appointed  Solicitor-General,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  M'as  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  his 
native  county  of  Norfolk.  At  the  meeting  of  the  parliament 
lie  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  re- 
8en*e  any  comment  on  Coke's  parliamentary  career  for  a  later 
period. 

The  quarrel  between  Coke  and  Bacon  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented to  have  arisen  out  of  Coke's  bad  temper  and  insolent 
and  overbearing  demeanour  towards  bis  juniors  at  the  bar. 
The  blame  however  of  originating  the  animosity  appears  in 
truth  to  have  lain  with  Bacon,  and  not  with  Coke.  When  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  became  vacant.  Bacon,  like  a  dirty 
plotter  and  jobber^  set  to  work  and  prevailed  on  his  patron 
the  Earl  of  Essex  to  use  his  most  strenuous  exertions  to  in- 
duce the  Queen  to  bestow  that  place  upon  him  (Bacon),  in- 
stead of  promoting  Coke  from  the  office  of  Solicitor-General, 
Coke  was  indignant,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so,  at  the  mixed 
meanness  and  insolence  of  such  conduct  Besides  being  about 
ten  years  Bacon's  senior.  Coke  VkhA  facile  prirweps^  v:bs  langQ 
intervalio  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  in  w^hich  Bacon  was 
tcarcely  known,  and  in  which  he  must  have  been  himself 
ftware  that  he  had  not  taken  the  necessary  pains  to  be  so.  It 
ai^ed  no  less  arrogance  in  Bacon  to  think  of  mounting  over 
the  head  of  Coke,  than  it  did  meanness  to  set  about  it  in  the 
way  he  did-  Coke  was  perfectly  right  in  attempting  to  crush 
iiim  like  a  reptile ;  and  under  a  better  government  than  that 
of  the  Stuarts  he  would  at  least  have  been  able  to  prevent  him 
firom  ever  being  Lord  Chancellor,  Queen  Elizabeth  showed  her 
good  sense  on  this  occasion,  expresaing  an  opinion  of  Bacon, 
which  Essex  thus  repeated  to  him :  *^  She  did  acknowledge 
"  that  you  had  a  great  merit,  and  an  excellent  gift  of  speech, 
^*  and  much  other  good  learning;  but  in  law,  she  rather  thought 
**'  you  could  make  show  to  the  utmost  of  your  knowledge  than 
^^  that  you  were  deep.'*  This  opinion  too  wn&  probably  soft- 
ened in  the  transmission  \  as  such  opinions  passing  through  a 
friend  are  apt  to  be. 

In  March  1591,  Coke  was  appointed  Attorney-General; 
and  as  the  office  of  SoUcitor*General  continued  vacant  till  the 
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close  of  the  following  year,  the  laborioua  duties  of  both  oSces 
during  that  interval  devolved  upon  him.  "  The  st;ite  services,** 
say  Mr,  Jardinc,  "  imposed  upon  the  Attorney-General  at  the 
**  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  extremely  laborious,  The 
*^  severity  of  the  laws  recently  introduced  agmnt$t  Roman  Ct- 
'^  tholics  had  occasioned  a  succession  of  plots  by  foreign  ad* 
*^  venturers  against  the  person  of  the  Queen,  the  in^'estigiikia 
*^  of  which  was  necessarily  committed  to  the  Attomey-Genertl* 
*^  The  treasons  of  Lopez^  of  Patrick  CuUen,  of  WilUama  and 
**  Yorke,  and  numerous  others  of  inferior  moment, 
**  about  this  period :  and  the  business  of  constant  e: 
^^  at  the  Tower,  added  to  his  Star  Chamber  duties  and  his 
*^  diminished  practice  in  the  common  law  courts,  must  have  i 
^^  posed  a  weight  of  labour  and  responsibility  upon  Coke  wl 
'^  no  mind  of  common  activity  and  energy  could  have  un( 
*^  gone.  Whole  volumes  of  examinations  in  these  cases, 
'*  by  himself  and  wTitteu  with  his  ovm  hand,  which  are  still 
"  preserved  at  the  State  Paper  Office,  sufficiently  attest  his 
*'  and  assiduity  in  the  service*."  During  this  period  of 
life  we  doubt  very  much  whether  Coke  found  time  to  ttp| 
that  pai-t  of  his  rule  for  the  division  of  time  which  says  **  fd 
hours  spend  in  prayer/* 

The  most  remarkable  state  trials  that  Coke  was  employed 
upon  were  those  of  Essex  and  Raleigh,  In  both,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  he  showed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  W 
j>art  of  his  own  and  the  crown-lawy  er's  character.  The  cos 
which  the  crown-lawyer  has  always  to  guard  against  domoct 
easily  beset  him  when  the  criminal  stands  before  him  in 
It  is  then  that 

**  The  keenness  of  that  practiaed  eye. 
The  hardness  of  that  sallow  face," 

which  have  not  altogether  inappropriately  been  said  to 
racterize  the  la%vyer,  are  apt  to  be  heightened  into  insokaor 
and  inhumanity-  In  regard  to  Essex,  the  case  ai  *  '  V  tu  wm 
strong  and  not  very  difficult  to  bring  witliin  tlk  h  la^^ 

of  treasons ;  and  Coke's  intemperance  and  asperity  did  mi 
much  exceed  the  practice  of  his  age*     But   u     :'  * 

Raleigh,  w  hose  trial  was  as  thorougli  a  mockcf  ^ 


•  Penny  Cydc^pwdii,  titkle  "  CM*.'* 
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ever  enacted  iii  niiy  country,  in  any  age,  Coke's  demea- 
nour was  not  merely  insolent ;  it  was  brutal,  and  such  as  a 
generous  and  a  brave  man,  even  though  a  crown-lan^-yer,  could 
under  no  circumstances  have  stooped  to.  One  of  the  very 
few  really  great  and  brave  men  of  the  time,  (for  albeit  the  age 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Bacon,  it  was  an  age  of  pedants,  syco- 
phants and  cowards)  probably  the  only  man  of  that  tune  m  ho, 
in^lependently  of  his  deserts  in  letters,  could,  in  leading  his. 
countrymen  to  battle  have  led  them  to  victory,  was  hunted 
down  upon  charges  of  treason  which  were  frivolous  where 
Ihey  were  not  false,  and  false  where  they  were  not  frivolous. 

We  have  said  that  the  age  of  Coke  was  an  age  of  pedants, 
sycoi^hants  and  cowards,  and  a  few  words  are  necessary  to 
substantiate  the  assertion. 

**  By  the  everLosting  God,  sir  Earl,  you  shall  go  or  hang,** 
Sftid  the  fii'st  Edward  Plautagenet,  King  of  England,  to 
Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Majshal*  of  Eng- 
land* **  By  the  everlasting  God,  sir  King/*  repUed  tlie  bold 
baron^  *^I  will  neither  go  nor  hang/'  iVnd  he  did  neither  go 
nor  hang.  Words  less  bold,  less  rebellious,  cost  the  Earl  oi 
Essex  his  head.  But  the  times  were  greatly  changed  since 
a  Hotspur  and  a  Dc  Montfoit  could  raise  banner  again&t 
banner^  and  bid  open  defiance  to  the  moat  \^gorous,  able 
and  w^u-Uke  of  the  energetic,  warlike  and  haughty  race  of 
England*s  Norman  kings  ;  and  since  it  was  for  a  time  even 
doubtful  whether  a  Plantagenet  or  a  De  Montfort  should 
nde  in  England.  A  change  had  indeed  come  over  the 
English  nobility.  In  the  age  of  which  we  write,  the  one  or 
two  of  them  who  retained  enough  of  the  bold  and  intractable 
spirit  of  the  haughty  and  warUke  Anglo-Norman  bai^ons  to 
show  any  sjTriptoms  of  opposition  to  the  tyrannical  encroach- 
ments of  princes,  whose  unwarlike  hands  could  never  have 
wielded  the  leading  ti'imcheon  of  the  victorious  Plantagenets, 
BO  fur  from  successfully  bra\^ng  their  monarch,  like  Koger 
Bigod  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  had  not  even  the  consola- 


*  '^         ^v  -  ^  '    u  to  the  statute  31  Hen.  VIIL  c.  10;  a  title  analogous 

t(i  uner.  Lord  btcward,  L«rd  admiral,  &c.     Enrl  Mar- 

iL.4.  ..  ^..    .,.^-. ~u  , vatiou;  for  which  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 

more  withoriti  than  for  J^atI  cbaacellor,  £&rl  treasurer*  Etrl  idminli  Earl  stei^ard, 
or  Eirl  chamberUio* 
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lion  of  dying  on  the  battle-field  like  Hotspur  and  De  Mo 
fort,  but  shared  the  ignominious  doom  of  Essex  iiid  of 
leigh  and  perished  on  the  block.    The  b^-  "         n  audi 
charactei^s  of  such  men  as  Essesc  and  Rale  ,  ^  noli 

cimens  of>  but  exceptions  to,  their  age«    That  nge^  thougti 
(by  the  impulse  given  to  the  human  mind  in  consequienoe  of 
the  paralysing  high  pressure  removed  from  it  by  th€  Rcf0 
ation  in  religion  in  the  age  preceding,)  favourable  to 
intellectual  development,  was  unfavourable  to  the  moiral  < 
velopraent  of  man.     It  was  an  age  of  duphcitj^  and  hy 
crisy  the  most  shameless;  of  crouching,  crawling  scr 
to  those  above;   of  hard,  unfeeling^  cowardly  insolence 
those  beneath ;  of  much  outward  show  of  religion  and  i 
blancc  of  decorum  and  of  virtue,  but  much  real  groisiiei* 
and  vice,  and  an  incessant  violation  of  the  leading  pr 
the  Christian  reli^on.    Thus  the  very  prince  on  the 
would  not  scruple  to  nun  a  faithful  secretary  for  exc 
her  o\ni  warrant,  the  execution  of  which  she  had  given 
to  understand  was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart;  and  the  auK 
and  pious  Coke  would  turn  from  his  "  four  hours*  prayir 
to  hunt  to  death  an  innocent  man,  with  the  temper  and  1 
ing  of  a  blood-hound ;  or  to  sell  his  young  daughter,  his  •1o 
best  and  his  last,"  to  a  profligate  courtier  for  a  mere  chanoe 
of  the  fiivour  of  a  court,  perhaps  the  \'ile8t,  the  most  deipi* 
cable  in  the  annals  of  human  kind.   The  very  portraits  of  As 
greatest  men  of  that  time  are  sufficiently  marked  with    " 
"  form  and  pressure.'*     Who  e\'er  gazed  upon  the  portraits  ( 
Burleigh,  Coke  and  Bacon,  w^ithout  being  struck  by  the  i 
trast  between  the  broad,  lofty,  noble,  statesmanlike  brow,  sad 
the  pinched,  sour,  cunning,  mean  expression  of  the  other  fta* 
tures  ?     They  convey  the  idea  of  an  ill-conditioned  cur  wlw 
has  learned  to  crouch  and  wag  his  taU,  and  humble  himidf 
in  the  dust  before  his  master,  and  to  snarl  and  show  his  teeth 
at  every  one  else ;  at  least  at  every  one  who  docs  not  carry  • 
good  horse-whip  or  cudgel.     Now  turn  from  thc?*c  portruti 
to  those  of  the  succeeding  age,  to  those  of  Elbot  and 
of  Hampden  and  Cromwell  5  and  you  look  once  more  U{] 
the  image  of  manhood,  upon  aspects  stamped  with  the 
bold,  erect  bearing  of  men*.     A  deep  chai 
come  over  men's  souls,  as  well  as  their  fort 
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^T!ia  features  that  were  bad  in  the  characters  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth^  were  to  be  expected  to  become, 
and  became^  much  worse  under  her  successor  James.  For 
during  the  reign  of  that  illustrious  woman,  (who,  U'  the  dark- 
ness of  the  times  in  which  she  livedo  and  the  disadvantages  of 
education  and  circumstance  precluded  her  irom  attaining  the 
proud  eminence  occupied  by  a  Tmjan  and  a  Turgot,*  may 
iMvertheless  be  dassed  with  the  few  really  great  rulers  that 
have  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,)  the  deeper 
ahadea^  the  darker  vices  of  their  character  were  kept  out  of 
view.  With  respect  to  the  common  assertion  that  the  glory 
of  her  reign  was  owing  to  her  choice  of  ministers,  it  is  only 
so  far  true  as  that  no  wise  person  ^^ill  trust  affairs  of  moment 
to  the  management  of  fools.  It  is  a  usual  characteristic  of  a 
wise  prince,  to  have  wise  counsellors.  Henri  IV.,  however 
much  captivated  with  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  did  not  allow  her 
to  usurp  the  place  of  Sully ;  no  more  did  Elizabeth  commit 
the  functions  of  Burleigh  orWalsingham  to  Essex  or  Leicester. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  prince  is  weak,  the  strongest  minis- 
ter will  not  insure  success.  It  probably  might  be  shown  that 
Stralibrd,  while  his  equal  in  statesmaoship,  was  as  much  su- 
perior to  Biu'leigh  in  force  of  character,  in  resolution^  in  stem 
fixedness  of  ]niq)osc,  as  the  master  of  Strafford  was  inferior 
in  those  qualities  to  the  mistress  of  Burleigh,  Yet  what  a 
contrast  in  the  result ! 

In  regard  to  all  the  qualities  befitting  a  monarch,  the  con- 
trast could  scarcely  be  greater  than  between  Elizabeth  and 
her  successor, — between  the  sagacious,  high  spirited,  stout- 
hearted woman,  and  the  drivelling,  cowaixUy,  contemptible 
pedant,  whose  character  is  a  Hbel  upon  manhood*  The  change 
too  w^as  great  from  the  stately,  somewhat  stiff  ceremonial  of 
£li2abeth^s  court,  to  the  filthy  clownishness  and  swinish  sen* 
sitality  of  that  of  James;  where  the  monarch  of  a  high-spirited, 
generous  people, — a  people  who,  even  in  their  rudest  state  and 
in  theii*  lowest  grades,  have  been  always  remarkable  for  a 
bciilthy  manliness  of  character,— exhibits  himself  now  in  tlie 

♦  Son»<  more  the  air  of  ODC  ofTurgot'*  jtate  paper*,  or  » 

mrMig-  li-'Ut.  thou  any  other  coiupo^tioEiA  of  the  kind  with 

w!ir-'   '  ..ii..a...j.t.x.     .  ...iher  do  we  agree  ^ith  the  optnioD  that  they  were 

(ti i;  i  ler  fuiaLsters :  Burleigh  was  certaiuly  a  prudent  luinuiter  aiid  weighty 

n  n  IS  cltaracter  was  not  a  great  one. 
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character  of  a  drivelluig  pedant^  or  low  cowardly  intriguerj 
though  dressed  up  in  the  robes,  and  shaking  with  rickrty 
liand,  the  rod  of  empire ;  now  in  that  of  a  ribald  ' 
out  a  single  particle  of  tho  wit,  gracefulness  or  1 1  ,-^  h 

may  for  a  moment  render  buffoonery  endurable;  and  wallaw. 
iiig  in  a  sink  of  sensuality  unutterably  loathson-      - 
deemed  by  a  single  circumstance  that  might  pal  i  r, 

or  **  throw  enchantment  over  passion/'  The  pompous,  ela- 
borate inanity  of  his  public  exhibitions  was  alike  odiouB  mid 
contemptible,  with  the  didl,  disgusting  ribaUlries  of  his  loo«(r 
hours.  In  eveiy  relation  of  human  life  in  which  he  is  \ieittd 
he  is  equally  an  object  of  a^'er6ion  and  contempt*. 

Of  all  the  manifold  and  grievous  vices  of  tlic  Court  of  James 
I,,  insincerity  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  From  the 
king  on  his  throne  to  the  scullion  on  his  stool,  all  had  alike 
discarded  sincerity  and  truth  as  unprofitable,  if  not  contempt- 
ible qualities.  To  use  the  words  applied  by  Sir  iVnthony  Wel- 
don  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, — all  were  aUkc  clothed  n^itb 
the  *^  tattered  rags  of  baseness/'  He  who  could  not  coxen 
and  lie,  and  smile  blandly  in  the  face  of  him  to  whom  he  lied, 
was  deemed  unfit,  and  he  was  unfit,  to  exist  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere. 

For  this  atmosphere,  Coke,  whatever  were  his  faiilta»  w«, 
as  the  result  proved,  unsuited.  There  was,  notwitlistaniiiii^ 
the  crouching  insolence  which  we  have  mentioned  as  chmc- 
teristic  of  him,  but  which  belonged  rather  to  the  earlier  thso 
the  later  stages  of  his  lite,  about  his  character  a  stubbotn, 
surly  sort  of  independence,  which  seemed  to  develop  itadf 


♦  There  lecms  now  little  or  ao  dottbt  alHJut  the  h-—*-' 
Court  o£  James  I.     WcUluu  being  couivideral  as  a 
be  looked  upon  m  an  exnggcratiou.     Lint  it  is  lii»\' 
«11«  beyond  the  truth,  by  tltc  letters  of  the  | ' 
between  James  and  Bucking hiuu,  some  of  wh i 
and  many  other*  arc  still  in  MS,,  and  ar.-  jiuli     I  . 
Weldon't  Court  of  King  James,  and  Meji  i  l  ,1    ,i 
of  Britain  lu  the  reign  of  Janie>  I. ;  ediuii  l>y  .Sii  1 
Glasgow,  1762.     Thf*re  is  hkcwise  more  cvideneL  i 
Library  at  Paris.— Sec  Kauiucr'a  llijstor)  of  Uie  1l 
The  portrait  given  of  this  king,  by  no  pojiidar  o  ^sxitcr  a 
Fortimca  of  Nigel/  re|ircscnting  kiuj  as  n  prr^nTi  of  mri  ' 
few  foi)jlci  on  the  unfavourable  side,  h  > 
of  nun  kind  an  to  his  true  character.     .\ 
p.  355  of  voL  It*  of  hih  edition  of  Somcr^  ^   i  r-u  tv.  uati 
•tate  of  Uie  ciu»e.   But  the  real  chmnctcr  la  ill  a  tilted  to  f  i^^ 
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more  wTim  ho  M-as  raised  to  the  Bcnch^  than  it  liad  before 
done. 

The  trials  ot  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in 
1606,  were  the  last  in  which  Coke  was  engaged  as  an  udvo- 
c»te.  From  his  speeches  on  this  oecasion  we  extract  the  fol- 
io '  '  it  ion  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  which  will  convey 
Bi'ii                  fie  quaintness  and  pedantry  of  his  style, 

"  The  {Yrincipai  person  offending  here  at  the  bar,  is,  as  you  have  heard, 
a  person  of  many  names,  Gamett,  Wally,  d'Arcy,  Robert^*,  Farmer,  Phil- 
llp§.  He  ia  by  country  an  EngUshman,  by  birth  a  gentleman^  by  educa- 
tion a  frcliolar ; — afterwards  a  corrector  of  the  common-law  print  with 
Mr.  TotUe  the  printer,  and  now  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  iaw.  lie  hath 
many  gift**  and  endowments  of  nature : — by  art  learned  j  a  good  linguist ; 
and  by  profeaaion  a  Jesuit  and  a  superior.  Indeed,  he  is  superior  to  all 
bla  prcd«?ccMOT«  in  devilish  treason ;  a  doctor  of  Jesuits ;  that  is,  a  doctor 

live  D^a,  as— diasimulatlon ;  deposing  of  princes ;  disposing  of  kingdoms ; 
ting  and  deterring  of  subjects  j  and  destruction." 

In  Jime  1606  Coke  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Ci  Pleas.     Upon  liis  promotion  Sir   Henry   Hobart 

sn^  I  him  iis  Attorney-General,  and  Francis  Bacon  suc- 

ceeded Hobart  as  Sohcitor-General. 

In  his  career  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Coke 
resolutely  opposed  himself  to  wliatever  he  considered  unpre- 
cedented and  therefore  inadmissible  interference  on  tlie  part 
of  the  crown,  either  with  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
judges,  or  with  the  rights  actjuired  by  the  nation  at  large. 
This  inflexibility  o(  Coke  to  the  royal  will  did  not,  w'e  appre- 
hend, arise  so  much  either  from  a  ver}'  enlightened  \iew^  of 
the  importance  of  independence  of  action  in  a  judge,  or  from 
any  great  attachment  to,  or  correct  appreciation  of  popular 
rights ;  as  from  a  cerUin  stubbornness  of  character  and  love  of 
domination  which  naturally  led  him  to  endeavour  to  render 
the  oi^CQ  he  held  as  dignified,  important  and  powerful  as  he 
possibly  could*  It  is  true  that  this  is  merely  what  all  men, 
by  the  verj'  constitution  of  their  nature,  attempt  to  do :  but 
there  are  very  ditlerent  w  ays  of  doing  it.  Coke  did  it  by  op- 
posiJig  the  force  of  his  own  character,  and  the  power  and  dig- 
nity with  which  a  succession  of  ages  had  invested  the  office 
he  held,  against  the  ])ower  of  the  reigning  king.  Bacon  did 
it  by  bending  and  crouching  to  the  king  and  his  mmion  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham^  and  being  domineering  and  insolent 
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to  all  else*  There  are  some  curious  tnttancis  of  thk  pait  i 
Bacon's  character  recorded  bj  Sir  Anthony  W^eJdon,  The 
following  contains  an  absolutely  ludicrouB  combinatioii  of  or- 
rogance  and  meanness : 

''Now was  Bacon  invested  in  hid  office  (of  ChaQCvIIor),  aod  wtUiio  t^ 
days  after  the  king  goes  to  Scotland.     Bacon  instantly  begins  to  hth^rt 
himself  kin^;  lies  in  the  king's  lodgings,  gives  audience  in  the  great  1 
qnctting*house«  makes  all  other  couocillors  attend  his  motions^  with  1 
same  state  the  king  used  to  come  out  to  give  audience  to  amb 
when  any  other  councillor  eat  with  him  about  the  king's  aflair»«  wooU 
they  sat  neat  him,  bid  them  know  their  distance ;  upon  which 
Winwood  rose*  went  away,  and  would  never  sit  more   (under  his  i 
croached  state),  but  instantly  dispatched  one  to  the  king  to  deslxe  himj 
make  haste  back,  for  even  his  very  seat  was  already  usurped  :  at  which 
remember,  the  king  reading  it  unto  us^  both  the  king  and  we  were  vciy 
merry  i  and  if  Buckingham  had  sent  him  any  letters  would  not  voncbstfr 
the  opening  or  reading  them  in  publique,  though,  it  was  said,  requiring 
speedy  dispatch,  nor  would  vouchsafe  him  any  answer.     In  this  poaturf 
he  lived  until  he  heard  the  king  was  returning,  and  began  to  believe  tlui 
the  play  was  almost  at  an  end,  he  might  personate  a  king's  part  no  longer, 
and  therefore  did  again  re-invest  himself  with  his  old  rags  of  bascacMi 
wbich  were  so  tattered  and  poor  at  the  king's  coming  to  Windsor, 
attended  two  days  at  Buckingham's  chamber,  being  not  admitted  to  tv 
better  place  tban  the  room  where  treneher-scrapers  and  lacquies  attenda 
there  sitting  upon  an  old  wooden  chest,  with  his  purse  and  seal  ly 
him  on  that  chest*     Myself  told  a  servant  of  my  lord  of  Bucking 
was  a  shame  to  see  the  purse  and  seal  of  so  little  value  or  esteem  ' 
chamber,  though  the  carryer,  without  it,  merited  nothing  but  acorat ' 
worst  among  tbe  basest     He  told  me  they  had  command  it  must  b#  lo. 
Af\er  two  days  he  had  admittance  :  at  f  ri^t  entrance  he  fell  down  6al  oa 
his  face  at  the  dakc's  font,  kissinpr  «t,  vowing  never  to  rise  till  he  hid  bit 
pardon;  then  was  he  again  reconciled,  and  since  that  time  so  very  a  •!•<» 
to  the  duke  and  all  that  family,  that  he  durst  not  deny  the  commtMvS 
the  meanest  of  the  kindred,  nor  oppose  anything.*' — U'eldnm,  C^ 
Kinif  Jame$,  p.  120,  ef  $eq*,  edition  of  1651. 

Weldon  has  been  considered  a  satirist,  and  therefore  i 
gcrating,    Weldon,  however,  it  will  be  obsencd,  sj^enlcj  fipwni^ 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  haNdng  been,  he  says  in  hi«  de* 
dication,  **  either  an  eare  or  eye-witnessc/*  or  having  **  thi" 
testimony  of  6uch  as  have  been  authours  or  actor$,"    Bu 
most  of  his  assertions  respecting  the  court  of  James  havt' 
been  proved  by  the  e\idence  of  the  parties  themselves  ilutiiigli 
their  own  letters.     By  letters,  many  of  w liich^  as  bcfoir 
served^  have  been  publlshedj  and  many  are  to  M8»t  mA,  i 
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deed,  unfit  for  publication,  the  monstrous  profligacy,  and  the 
tfiorough  baseness  of  that  court  have  been  estabUshed*  All 
courtiers,  it  has  been  said,  are  vile,  even  ahhough  their  mas- 
ter may  be  a  virtuous  man.  In  a  court  like  that  of  England 
under  the  first  James,  where  the  master  waa  a  miserable 
monster  without  a  particle  of  the  courage  or  the  manhood 
e^^en  of  an  ordinarj*  tyrant,  the  courtiers  could  not,  by  possi- 
bilitj%  avoid  being  pre-eminently  \ile*  They  were  covered  all 
o%xr  \rith  the  '^  rags  of  baseness.*'  Only  fancy  the  two  high- 
est oflicers  in  the  kingdom,  the  Primate  and  the  Chancellor, 
chosen  by  such  a  thing  as  Buckingham,  dependent  on  his 
breath  for  their  very  existence, — ay,  and  despised  by  him 
for  baseness,  even  greater  than  his  own.  Laud  and  Bacon 
were  both  the  creation,  and  consequently  the  *^  creatures  "  of 
the  old  "sow^g"*  favourite  *^tidy  Uttlc  Bartholomew  boar 
pig,'*  of  George  Villicrs,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  At  the  time 
he  obtained  the  seals  for  Bacon,  Villiers  sent  him  a  message 
to  the  following  purport : 

*•  That  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  and,  aa  the  times  were,  fit  to 
serve  his  maater  in  the  keeper's  place ;  but  he  alio  knew  him  of  a  base 
and  ungrateful  dispositioo.  and  ao  arrant  koavc^  apt  in  hia  prosperity  to 
mtoe  any  that  had  raised  him  in  his  adversity;  yet,  for  all  this,  he  did  so 
much  study  his  master's  service,  (knowing  how  fit  an  rnstrument  he  might 
be  for  him,)  that  be  had  obtained  the  seals  from  him ;  but  with  this  as- 
0ttrance»  nhould  he?  ever  requite  him  as  he  had  done  some  others,  to  whom 
bt  bad  been  more  bounds  he  would  cast  him  down  as  much  below  scorn 
AS  hxi  had  now  raised  him  high  above  any  honour  he  could  have  expected," 
^^JVrtdon,  Court  of  King  James,  p.  116* 

Weldon  goes  on  to  say : 

Yoo  must  understand  the  reason  of  this  message  was  his  angratefuU 
to  Esses,  which  every  one  could  remember ;  for  the  earl  saved  him 
from  starvingt  and  he  requited  him  so,  as  his  apology  must  witnessc '. 
were  there  not  a  great  fault,  there  needed  do  apology ;  nor  could  any  age, 
but  ft  worthless  and  corrupt,  in  men  and  manners,  have  thought  him 
worthy  such  a  place  of  honour.*'^Pfl-f/e  lis. 

Sir  Anthony  is  \vroth  because  Bacon  coiUd  not  pay  for  his 
place  beforehand,  and  therefore  behoved  to  pay  afterwards, 
*'  Well,  Lord  Keeper  he  was,  for  which  he  paid  nothing,  nor  was  he 
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able ;  for  now  was  there  a  new  trick  to  pxit  in  dialKmest  and  ne 

meOf  to  serve  sucli  turns  as  men  of  plentiful!  fortunes  and  fair  rcputntig 
would  not  accept  of;  and  this  filled  the  Church  and  Coramunwt'altb  I 
of  beggarly  fellows,  (such  daring  to  venture  on  anything,)  bavEoc:  nothj 
to  lose  (for  it  is  riches  makes  men  cowards  t  poverty  daring  and  \ 
to  adventure  at  anything  to  get  something)  ;  yet  did  not  Buckingli 
things  gratis,  but»  what  their  purses  could  not  stretch  unto,  tlii^y  \ 
pensions  out  of  their  places,  nil  which  went  to  maintaiuc  hU  numaa 
beggarly  kindred  ;  Bacon  paid  a  pension  i  Heath  (attorney)  paid  a  j 
Bargravc  (Deane)  paid  a  pension,  with  many  other*/' — J*aijp  llj^J 

Sir  Anthony  again  says : 

"  Surely  never  so  many  brave  parts,  and  so  base  and  abject  a  spirlH 
nanted  together  in  any  one  earthen  cottage,  as  in  this  one  man  :  I  eh 
not  remember  his  basenesse,  being  out  of  his  place,  of  pinning  him& 
for  very  scraps,  on  that  noble  gentleman^  Sir  Julius  Cscsar's  hoiKpitalfl 
that  at  last  he  was  forced  to  get  the  king's  warrant  to  remove  him  oui  j 
his  houBe ;  yet  in  his  prosperity,  the  one  being  Chancellor,  and  the  » 
Master  of  the  Rolls^  did  so  scorue  and  abuse  him^  as  he  would  alter  i 
thing  the  other  did/'— Pa^fe  123, 

Some  Avrit^ra  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  \\  hit 
Lord  Bacon's  morul  chai'acter,  saying,  that  it  was  not 
at  least  not  much  worse,  than  those  of  the  statesmen  of 
age.  The  statesmen  of  his  age  were  bad  enough  in  all  i 
scicnee ;  but  Bacon  was  far  worse  than  most  of  them.  Nd 
do  we  see  what  good  is  done  by  attempting  to  defend  a  W 
man  because  he  was  a  great  genius.  Truth  is  truth,  and 
honour  is  honour ;  and  it  \^all  not  be  ten  thousand  Baeaii% 
nor  ten  million  apologists  of  his  vices,  who  will  be  able,  ct 
in  such  a  world  as  ours,  to  make  falsehood  pass  for  trud 
villauy  and  baseness  for  integrity  and  honour. 

With  a  \dew  to  make  Coke  ^^ttum  obsequious/'  (stich  ; 
Bacon's  expression,)  Bacon  recommended  to  the  king  to  mri 
liim  (Coke)  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Al 
cordiogly,  he  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  October  16lj 
and  a  few  days  afterwai*ds  took  his  seat  at  the  b 
privy  councillun     On  the  23rd  of  June  IGM,  the  I 
of  Cambridge  elect^^d  liim  their  high-steward. 

The  ease  of  Pcacham,  which  occurred  soon  ^ler  Coke's  pro^ 
motion  to  the  King^s  Bench,  throws  further  light  on  the  cht- 
racters  both  of  Coke  and  Bacon,  as  well  as  on  that  of  I  ~ 
mean,  wretched  pedant  who  then  occupied  th  -  F-  •' -^'  *' 
Edmimd  Pcacham,  a  minister  of  the  estuL  ^J 


mnty  of  Somerset,  was  prosecuted  for  treason  in  1615, 
for  having  in  his  possession  a  sermon  written  by  him^  but 
never  preached  or  published.  AU  the  efforts  of  the  king  and 
Bacon  to  obtain  an  opinion  from  Coke  that  the  offence 
amounted  to  high  treason  were  unavailing.  Certain  interro- 
gatories, dra\^Ti  up  by  Bacon,  and  put  to  Peacham^  "  before 
torture,  in  torture,  between  torture  and  after  torture,"  were 
also  imnvailing  to  draw  from  him  anything  that  might  suit 
the  purpose  of  his  torturers,  the  cruel  privy-councillors  and 
crown-lauyers  of  that  day.  Coke  particularly  objected  to  the 
irregular  extrajudicial  manner  in  which  his  opinion  on  the 
case  was  asked,  or  to  what  he  himself  called,  according  to 
Bacon's  own  account  of  his  conference  with  him,  ^*  thi^  am*i- 
cular  taking  of  opinions,  single  and  apart."  To  Bacon*s  ar- 
gument to  him,  that  the  case  of  a  judge  was  analogous  to  that 
of  a  pri\'y  councillor,  if  the  king  should  command  any  of 
them  to  deliver  their  opinion  apart  and  in  private,  Coke  re- 
plied that  **  the  cases  were  not  alike,  because  this  concerned 
life/*  The  following  letter  from  Bacon  to  King  James,  pub- 
lished by  Lord  liailes,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  Bacon  bestirred  himself  in  this  business. 

'*  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  King  James. 
*'  It  may  pkasc  your  Excellent  Majesty, 

**  I  t>erceive  by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  VVells,  that  although  it  seeraelh 
he  htith  dealt  in  an  effectual  maDner  with  Peacham,  yet  he  prevailcth 
little  hitherto ;  for  he  hath  gotten  of  him  no  new  names,  neither  doth 
Pcucham  alter  his  tale  touching  Sir  John  Sydenham. 

"  Peacham  standeth  off  in  two  material  points  dc  novo* 

■**  The  one.  he  will  not  yet  discover  into  whose  hands  he  did  put  his 
Ts  touching  the  consbtory  villanics.  They  were  not  found  with  the 
other  bundles  upon  the  search;  neither  did  he  ever  say  that  he  had 
burned  or  defaced  them.  Therefore  it  is  like  they  are  in  some  person's 
bmidi ;  and  it  is  like  again,  that  that  person  that  he  trusted  with  those 
papers,  he  likewise  trusted  with  these  others  of  the  treasons^ — I  mean 
with  the  sight  of  them. 

"  The  other,  that  he  taketh  time  to  answer,  when  he  is  asked,  whether 
lie  heard  not  from  Mr,  Paulet  some  such  words,  as  he  sailh  he  heard  from 
Sir  John  Sydenham,  or  in  some  lighter  manner. 

*'  I  hold  it  fit  that  myself  and  my  fellows  go  to  the  Tower,  and  so  I  pur- 
pKMeto  examine  him  upon  these  points,  and  some  others;  at  the  least, 
that  the  world  may  take  notice  that  the  business  is  followed  as  heretofore, 
aod  that  the  stay  of  the  trial  is  upon  farder  discovery,  according  to  that 
we  give  out. 
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"  [  tlitnk  aUo  it  were  not  omiis  to  make  a  fklie  fire*  ms  tf  aU  Diij 
were  ready  for  hia  going  down  to  his  trlaU  and  that  he  were  upon  ih<  \ 
poiot  of  being  carried  down,  to  see  what  that  will  work  with  hina. 

"  Lastly^  I  do  think  it  roost  necessary,  and  a  point  prtncipuJly  to 
regarded^  that  because  wc  live  m  an  age  wherein  no  coun^'  itid i 

it  J 8  true  there  is  Bome  bruit  abroad,  that  the  judges  of  t 
do  doubt  of  the  case,  that  it  should  not  be  treoAon  ;  that  it  tjr  ^ivan  i 
constantly,  and  yet  ai  it  were  in  lecret.  and  so  a  fame  to  slide,  tliat  \ 
doubt  was  only  upon  the  publication*  in  that  it  was  never  published ; 
that  (if  your  Majesty  marketh  It)  taketh  away,  or  at  least  qualidoa  thed 
get  of  the  exiimple ;  for  that  will  be  no  man^a  case* 

^'This  is  all  I  can  do  to  thridd  your  Majesty's  bualiiesfl  ^ith  a  coatifl 
and  settled  care,  turning  and  rvturning,  not  with  any  thing  in  the  ' 
save  only  the  occasions  themselves,  and  your  Majesty's  good  pl^auire*^ 

"  I  had  no  time  to  report  to  your  Majesty,  at  youj  being  b«.^rv,  the  \ 
referred,  toucliing  Mr.  John  Murray,     I  find  a  ahrewd  ground  < 
against  your  Majest)-,  and  the  pateotees  to  these  landa^  bj  tlie  i 
Thomas  "Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  for  I  see  a  fair  deed ;  I  find  a  ] 
able  consideration  for  the  making  the  said  Deed,  bctng  tor  the 
ment  of  his  daughters  j  for  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  Earldom  ^ 
entailed  upon  bis  brother  j  1  find  it  was  made  four  years  before  his  I 
hellion  ;  and  t  sec  some  probable  cause  why  It  haa  slept  so  lonf.    But 
Mr-  Murraj^'s  petition  speaketh  only  of  the  moiety  of  one  of  f ' 
whereuoto  if  your  Majesty  should  give  way,  you  mought  be  }  u  n 

the  other  raoiety.    Therefore^  if  Mr.  Murray  can  get  power  of  thr 
then  it  may  be  safe  for  your  Majesty  to  give  way  to  the  trial  of  tin 
'when  the  whole  shall  be  submitted  to  you,     Mr.  Murray  is  tf 
friend  ;  but  I  must  cut  even  in  these  things,  and  so  I  know  he  wouiw  .^•..- 
self  wish  no  other.     God  preserve  your  Miyeaty, 

"  Your  Majesty's  most  humble 

'♦  and  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

"  February  28th,  1614.  "  Fn.  BAcoif." 

*— 3/eworic/5,  ^c,  in  the  retgn  of  Kitty  Jamti  L  l2mo.  Glasffotc^  \  J62,  p.  i9- 

One  of  the  most  important  trials  over  which  Coke  bad  to 
preside  in  the  King's  Bench,  waa  that  of  the  V 

Sir  Thomas  Overbiiry  in  1615.     Into  tlie  detail 
\Te  shall  not  enter  fully^  butwc  extract  the  following  passage^ 
(which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Johnson  from  Roger  CokcV  **De* 
tection  of  the  Coui't  and  State  of  Englandj^')  a«  curiou 
lu3trative  of  Sir  Edwai'd  Coke-fl  habits* 

**  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder  had  been  about 
cealed.  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Au:* 
was  brought  to  light,  but  the  manner  wuh 
thiit  Sir  Tliomas  Overbury's  servant  gave  ^TardOokai 

Others,  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had  g«>t  koowtetig*  of  it,  tail  vmM  i» 
known  lo  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  one  of  the  secretariea  of  statt^  \ 
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Hiiig  m  a  ceriatn  place,  he  aihoulii  find  a  trunk,  tvherein  were  cer» 
tmm  f«ipcrs^  which  would  disclose  the  whole  business,  which  Sir  Ralph 
tl?  I  tid  it  so.     The  King  at  that  time  was  gone  to  hunt  at  Roystoti, 

n  -t  t  Tfvith  hira  ;  auJ  when  the  King  had  been  there  about  a  week, 

1  i  the  next  day  to  proceed  to  Xewmarket»  and  Somerset  to  re- 

lii:  _  :  iijn ;  when  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  came  to  Royston*  and  acquainted 

the  Kioif  with  what  he  bad  discovered  about  i>irThoma«  Overbury's  mur- 
d^r*  Th£  Kiog  was  surprised  herewith,  aud  posted  away  a  messenger  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  apprehend  the  EarL  I  speak  this  witli  confidence, 
because  I  hod  it  from  one  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  sons. 

"  Sir  Hdwarvi  Coke  lay  thea  at  the  Temple,  and  measured  out  hia  time 
at  regular  hours,  two  whereof  were,  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  and  rise 
a^iu  at  three.  At  this  tima  Sir  £dward'a  doa  and  fiome  others  were  In 
Sir  Edward's  lodging*^  but  not  iu  bed,  when  the  messengerr  about  one  in 
thv  morn  in  gi  knocked  at  the  door,  where  the  son  saw  and  knew  him :  says 
he,  *I  come  from  the  King,  andiuudt  immediately  speak  with  your  father.* 
*  If  you  come  from  ten  kings/  he  ajiswered,  *  you  shall  not ;  for  I  know 
my  father's  disposition  to  be  such,  that  if  he  be  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he 
will  not  be  fit  for  any  business;  but  if  you  will  do  as  we  do,  you  sluill  be 
welcom««  and  about  two  hours  hence  my  father  will  rise,  and  you  may 
then  do  as  you  please/  to  which  he  assented. 

**  At  three.  Sir  Edward  CoLe  rang  a  little  bell,  to  give  notice  to  his  aer* 
vant  to  come  to  him  ;  and  then  the  messenger  went  to  him,  and  gave  him 
the  King's  letter,  and  Sir  Eldward  immediately  made  a  warrant  to  appre* 
hrnd  Somerset,  and  tent  to  the  King  that  he  would  wait  upon  him  that 
day.  The  messenger  went  back  (kost  to  Hoyston,  and  airivcd  there  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning :  the  King  had  a  loathsome  way  of  lolling  his 
Arma  about  his  favourites*  necks,  and  kissing  them  ;  and  in  thi^  posture 
^e  messenger  found  the  King  with  Somerset,  saying,  *Whcn  shall  I  see 
ibee  again  ?  * — Somerset  then  designing  fur  London — when  he  was  arrested 
hf  Sir  Edward  Coke's  warrant.  Someriet  exclaimed,  that  never  such  an 
aifiiot  was  offered  to  a  peer  of  England  in  the  presence  uf  the  King,  'Nay, 
roan/  said  the  King,  '  if  Coke  send  forme  1  must  go  /  and  when  he  was 
goiie« '  Now  the  devil  go  with  thee/  said  the  King,  *  for  I  will  never  see  thy 
face  more.* 

**  About  three  in  the  aflcmooni  the  Chief  Justice  came  to  Royston,  and 
«o  aoon  as  he  hod  seen  the  King,  the  King  told  him  that  he  was  aco^ainted 
With  the  mo«t  wicked  murder  by  Somerset  and  his  wife  upon  SirTbomas 
Ovrrbury,  that  was  ever  perpetrated,  and  tliat  they  had  made  him  a  pimp 
to  carrj'  on  their  lewdness  and  murdt;r,  and  therefore  commanded  the  Chief 
lliaticej  with  all  the  scrutiny  possible,  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cooaptracy^  and  to  spare  no  man,  how  great  soever,  concludingt  '  God's 
corac  be  upon  you  aad  your*s,  if  you  spare  any  of  them  ;  and  God  a  curse 
ba  tipan  me  and  nt&e,  if  I  pardon  any  of  Ihera/  *'— Vol,  it  p.  263-866. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  8umergct  vias  in  possegaion  of 
some  tmpurtiilit  secret ;  and  that  the  king  feared  that  he  might 

Kilgc  or  might  my  eometliing  Xhxki  thuiild  leiwl  to  the  di- 
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vulging  of  this  dark  secret  on  his  trial,  was  apparent  from  the 
excessive  anxiety,  amounting  even  to  agony,  Tvhich  he  miini- 
fested  during  its  progress.  Somerset  was  carefully  wa 
not  to  "  tax  ^^  the  king,  and  he  was  told  that  if  he  did  so,  1 
king  would  be  unable  to  save  his  liie. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  pains  vronld  have 
taken  to  prevent  Somerset  from  taxing  the  king^  if  tliere  1 
not  been  something  of  a  nature  unusually  dark  to  tax  : 
with.  That  there  was  so,  there  is  now  abundant  evidence, 
though  there  have  not  been  wanting  men  even  in  modem 
times  who  have  iisetl  their  endeavours  t^  whitewash  even  him* 
Of  the  pains  Coke  took  to  unravel  this  dark  business,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  of  Bacon,  thea  At- 
torney-General, that  he  had  *'  heard  him  (Coke)  say  that  he 
had  taken  three  hundred  examinations  in  this  business.*'  It 
is  at  least  probable  that  Coke  had  some  suspicions  that  there 
were  other  crimes  behind  the  scene  besides  the  murder  of 
Overbury,  and  higher  and  more  powerful  criminals  than  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  and  his  Coimtess.  Coke  is  even  said  to 
have  let  fall,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  some  mysterious  ob' 
servations  which  gave  rise  to  vague  simniscs  and  8uspicic»q 
that  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  which  occurred  the  year 
ceding  that  of  Overbinry's  murder,  was  caused  by  pctisod 
that  Overbury  was  concerned  in  that  crime,  and  that  he 
put  out  of  the  way  partly  in  consequence  of  that.  Thou 
Coke  acted  upon  the  whole  with  great  caution,  yet  his  ; 
ous  and  able  exertions  in  the  prosecution  of  the  murdercii, 
gave  displeasure  to  the  king. 

A  very  ludicrous  circumstance  relating  to  the  family  of  t 
Chief  Justice  himself  occurred  during  the  tritd.    It  app 
that  when  plotting  the  murder,  the  Countess  of  Somerset  i 
Mrs.  Turner  used  to  consult  one  Dr.  Foreman,  a  conjuror  i 
Lambethj  who  was,  says  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  **a  \trr  sill 
*'  fellow,  yet   had  vnt  enough   to   cheat   ladies   find  dli 
**  women,  by  pretending  skill  in  teUing  their  fortuQe%  « 
"  whether  they  shoiJd  bury  their  husbands,  and  what  seoowJ 
"  husband  they  should  have,  &c.     But  before  he  w-  ^^T  t.*^ 
*^  anything,  they  must  write  their  names  in  hb  al  \ 
**  book,  with  their  own  hand-writing,    I  well  r^ 
"was  much  mirth  made  in  Court  upon  the  ^..^.,^.f,   .^ 


ipon,  he  found  hi 
Kinff  James,  p*  110, 

The  above  anecdote  makes  it  necessary  to  mention  here, 
tliat  Coke's  first  ^ife  having  died  in  June  1598^  in  November  of 
the  same  year  he  married  the  widow  of  Sir  .William  Hatton, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Burleigh^  and  grand-daugliter  of  tlie 
lord  high  treasurer,  one  of  the  court  beauties  of  the  day,  imd 
a  woman  apparently  of  a  strong  will  and  very  bad  temper,  as 
Coke  found  to  his  cost,  though  he  well  merited  his  fate ;  for 
he  appeai"ed,  both  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  daughter, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  to  disregard  in  such 
matters  aU  other  considerations  but  those  of  connection  and 
property.  In  this  aflair  also  Bacon  was  his  baffled  rival, 
as  he  had  before  been  in  the  matter  of  the  Attorney-general* 
fibip;  and  as  liis  generous  friend  Essex  had  pleaded  his 
cause  on  that  occasion  with  Queen  EUzabeth,  so  now  he 
abo  pleaded  it  with  Lady  Hattou,  but  with  the  same  bad 
success.  The  first  scene  of  this  faiTe  seemed  to  give  a  pre- 
sage of  what  the  rest  would  be:  for  the  marriage  having 
taken  place  \sithout  license  or  banns,  Coke  and  his  wife,  to- 
gether with  the  clergyman,  Loi^  Burleigh  and  aU  who  were 
present  at  the  ceremony,  were  cited  to  appear  in  the  jVrch- 
bishop's  Court ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  their 
making  a  full  submission,  and  pleading  their  ignorance  of  the 
law  (a  strange  excuse  from  Coke),  that  they  escaped  the  sen- 
tence and  penalties  of  excommunication* 

At  the  trial  of  some  gentlemen,  friends  of  Somerset,  for 
impugning  the  conduct  of  Coke  in  the  trial  of  Overbury^s 
murderers,  Bacon,  in  his  opening  address,  paid  Coke  the 
following  elegantly-turned  compliment.  He  first  introduces 
it  as  if  by  accident :  "  My  Lord  Chief  Justice,  whose  name,'* 
said  he, "  (thus  occurring)  I  cannot  pass  by,"  and  then,  though 
none  was  more  *^  skilled  to  flatter*'  than  himself,  when  it  suited 
his  purpose  so  to  do,  he  disclaims  all  intention  to  flatter,  in 
these  words :  ^*  and  yet  I  cannot  skill  to  flatter,  but  this  I  ^vill 
**  say  of  him,  and  I  would  say  as  much  to  after  ages  if  I  should 
''  write  a  story,  that  never  man^s  person  and  his  place  were 
**  better  met  in  business  than  my  Lord  Coke,  and  my  Lord 
^  Chief  Justice,  in  the  cause  of  Overbury.'^ 
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In  1616  arose  the  dispute  between  the  courts  of  bw  3 
equity,  set  on  foot  by  Coke, — as  to  wheUier  a  court  of  equity 
could  give  relief  after  or  against  a  judgment  at  the  comnum 
law*  The  case  which  waa  the  immediate  cause  of  bringiiig 
the  courts  into  collision  was  a  trial  in  the  Kiug^s  Bench,  in 
which  one  of  the  defcndant'a  agents  took  the  chief  witiu 
for  the  plaintifFto  a  tavern,  and  calling:  for  a  pot  of  i 
the  room  as  soon  as  the  man  hud  raised  it  to  hisi 
When  the  witness  was  called  the  agent  deposed  to  the  co 
that  "  he  had  lefl  him  in  such  a  situation^  that  if  he  contiim 
in  it  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  a  dead  man/^ 
loss  of  this  man^s  testimony  occasioned  the  lo«s  of  the  cau 
and  a  consequent  application  to  the  Court  of  ChancerVi  wl 
raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction  of  which  we  speak, 
question  aftbrds  an  opportunity,  of  which  we  shall  avail 
selves,  for  examining  some  of  Coke's  prcteusions,  at  least  1 
a  constitutional  lawyer. 

The  decision  (Croke,  Jac.  335.)  in  Heath  i%  Ridley,  Cok« 
presiding  as  Chief  Justice,  professes  to  be  foujided  cut  the 
statutes  of  27  Edw.  III.  c  1.  and  4  Hen»  l\\  c.  23*    The 
substance  of  the  statute  27  Edw%  IIL  c.  L  is,  that  *'*aU  «ub- 
**jects  of  tlie  king  of  England  suing  in  a  /m*eif/n  coiut 
**  matters  cognizable  in  the  King's  Court,  shall  be  liable  1 
^^ premtmireJ*    The  ground  upon  which  Coke  and  others  ( 
deavoured  to  apply  the  prohibition  regarding  foreign  con 
to  the  courts  of  equity^  is  the  words  "im^n  cmtrt"  whidt* 
occur  in  the  statute  in  contradistinction  to  ^*  in  Court  h  RoL^ 
By  translating  autri  court  "  another  comt,*'  and  making  lie 
Court  of  Chancery  not  to  be  inchided  imdcr  the  term  **  k 
C&firt  le  lioi/^  but  under  that  of  **  autri  court  "  t 
structed  his  argument,  such  as  it  is.      But  besideis  u 
court  rather  means  the  "  court  of  others,'*  or  of  "  anotfacrjl 
as  distinct  from  ""*  the  King**  (which  translation,  indeodt  i 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  the  Record  Commiaskii] 
edition  of  the  Statutes),  any  doubt  respecting  the  Cottrt  o( 
Chancery's  being  intended  by  the   statute  in  those  wonii 
is  removed  by  the  statute  itself,  which  enacts,  that  tlic  jmr* 
ties  so  oflendiug  are  to  appear  ^^  devant  le  Roi  ct  9on  cuittcill 
^  ou  en  SA  Chance LLER IE,  on  devant  les  Just  '  >  i  en 

**  sea  places  del  im  Baunk  ou  del  autre,"  i!tc-     i,  .  i'  * 
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parent  from  the  words  ba  Chancbllerib^  the  order  in 
which  the  respective  courts  are  named^  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  is  designated  not  only  as  one  of  the  King^s  Courts^ 
but  as  superior  in  dignity  to  the  King's  Bench^  the  very  point 
about  wUch  Sir  Edward  was  so  bestirring  himself.  With 
r^ard  to  the  Statute  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  23^  it  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  substance  of  the  sta- 
tute being  that  "  Incumbents  put  out  may  sue  without  limi- 
tation of  time.^'  The  matter  was  determined  against  Coke 
by  the  interference  of  the  king,  to  whom  Bacon  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  contest,  though,  judging  from  the  statement  he 
gives.  Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  the  statute 
himself^. 

Coke  made  strange  work  in  expoimding  the  statutes  on 
other  occasions  besides  this.  "  Thus,'*  he  says  (2  Inst.  548.), 
that  ^^the  steward  of  the  court  of  the  marshalsea  of  the 
household  is  ever  a  professor  of  the  common  law  f^  and  that 
in  the  statute  ArtictUi  super  ChartaSy  c,  3,  the  words  *'  des 
seneschals  et  marshals'*  are  to  be  ^^  understood  of  the  steward 
<^  of  the  court  of  the  marshalsea  of  the  household,  and  not  of 
**  the  steward  of  the  king's  household,"  This  is  altogether  a 
gratuitous  assumption  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward,  and,  Ukc 
the  case  last  treated,  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  law.  Various  statutes,  for  ex- 
ample, 5  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  and  10  Edw.  III.  st.  2.  c.  1,  ex- 
pressly call  the  ofScer,  whom  Coke  designates  the  steward  of 
the  court  of  the  marshalsea  of  the  household,  the  "  steward 
of  the  king's  house,"  seneschal  del  hostiel  le  Roi  (in  the  sin- 
gular). Indeed,  in  the  edition  of  the  statutes  by  the  Record 
Commissioners,  seneschal  is  singular,  not  plural,  in  the  very 
passage  commented  on  by  Coke  in  the  Art.  sup.  Chart,  c.  3. 
In  fact,  the  steward  of  the  court  of  the  marshalsea,  designated 
by  Coke  as  a  professor  of  the  common  law,  was  merely  the 
steward  of  the  household's  acting  deputy. 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  Coke's  blundering  in  this 
way ;  of  his  utter  disregard  of  the  true  bearing  of  evidence 
when  it  seemed  to  go  against  the  point  he  wished  to  esta- 
blish ;  of  his  quoting  passages  to  support  his  opinion  which, 

*  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  611. 
2r2 
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when  compared  with  the  context,  are  found  to  make  dir 
against  it*;  of  his  sometimes  referring  to  old  authors  \vi 
are  little  read^,  such  as  Glanville,  for  matters  of  which  thd 
is  no  trace  in  the  passages  referred  tot;  and  finally,  ^?hen  1 
is  beaten  out  of  aU  these  his  strongholds^  of  his  stoutly  main- 
taining his  opinion  to  be  the  "  common  Imv/^  which  aiisc 
he  knew  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  any  of  his 
temporaries  to  confute :  (nor  does  all  this  contradict  what  i 
have  before  said  about  the  lawyers^  beginning  to  have  ju 
notions  respecting  evidence  before  the  chroniclers  and  hint 
rians ;  it  only  shows  that  they  did  not  attain  perfection 
at  once :)  but  we  must  hasten  on  with  our  more  imme 
subject, — ^a  general  view  of  Cokeys  career  as  a  lawyer 
member  of  pai-liament. 

Soon  after  the  last-mentioned  affair  the  matter  occ 
which  was  the  immediate  and  ostensible  cause  of  CokrV  dii 
missal  from  his  office  of  Chief  Justice.     Serjeant  Chibbor 
in  the  performance  of  his  doty  as  an  advocate  in  tlie  Com 
of  Common  Pleas,  maintained  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
that  the  translation  of  bishops  was  against  the  conunoQ  UV| 
and  that  the  king  had  no  power  to  grant  Commeudan 
cept  in  cases  of  necessity,  for  the  piupose  of  hospii 
which  necessity  could  never  happen,  since  no  man  was  obli 
to  keep  hospitality  beyond  his  means.     This  being  repe 
to  t!ie  king  as  contrary  to  his  prerogative,  the  Attorney-' 
neral  Bacon  informed  the  judge  that  it  was  His  Majesty* 
pleasure  that  they  should  proceed  no  further  in  the  case  taiti 
they  had  consulted  His  Majesty.     The  twelve  judges,  hon 
ever,  upon  consultation,  unanimously  agreed  that,  iu  a  prria 
dispute  between  man  and  man ;  it  was  their  duty,  in  exjw 
confoi*mity  with  their  oath,  to  proceed,  not\^  ithstandiag  \ 
royal  mandate.     Soon  afterwards,  when  the  king  came 
town,  the  judges  were  summoned  before  the  Council  and  i 
primaudcd  by  the  king  himself  for  tlieir  conduct.     They  i 
fell  on  their  knees,  acknowledged  their  error  and  aave 
pardon.     Sir  Edward  Coke,  however,  after  craving  pardiial 
for  any  formal  errors  which  he  might  have  committetl,  justt* 

*  See  a  cut  of  this  sort  mentiabeif  by  Blaekstoiiei  Com.  IL  493. 
f  See  tome  reutarluibk  mslaaces  of  this  pointed  out  in  the  u\tut  t<>  Beinus'i 
truuIatioD  of  Glaaville. 
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upon  the  substantial  point,  maintiiming  that 
His  Miijesty's  command  for  staying  the  proceedings  was  a 
delay  of  justice,  and  therefore  against  the  law,  and  contrary 
to  the  judges'  oath :  moreover,  that  as  they  intended  to  ma- 
Hige  the  proceedings,  the  king's  prerogative  would  not  have 
been  concerned-  The  king  told  them,  in  replvj  that  for  judges 
to  pronounce  whether  his  prerogative  w  as  concerned  or  not 
was  very  preposterous  management ;  and  this  modern  Solo- 
mon (as  his  bishops  and  his  most  learned  Chancellor  Bacon 
styled  him)  then  called  upon  Lord  Ellesmere,  the  Chancellor, 
to  declare  whether  he  (the  king)  or  the  judges  best  under- 
stood the  law  and  the  oath  of  a  judge.  EUesmere  referred 
the  matter  to  the  King's  Counsel ;  upon  which  Bacon,  the 
Attorney-General,  without  scruple^  declared  in  favour  of  the 
king's  view  of  the  question.  After  some  further  discussion, 
the  Council  put  the  following  question  to  the  judges: 
^  Whether  in  a  case  where  the  king  believed  his  prerogative 
"  or  interest  concerned,  and  required  the  judges  to  attend 
"  him  for  advice,  tliey  ought  not  to  stay  proceedings  till  His 
'*  Majesty  had  consulted  them?'^  All  the  judges  immediately 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  except  Coke,  who  said  that  '^when 
**  the  case  happened  he  should  do  that  w  hich  should  be  fit  for 
**  a  judge  to  do/^ 

The  Court  now  determined  on  the  removal  of  Coke  from 
hU  office.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1616,  he  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  Council  on  several  frivolous  charges,  to  all  of  which 
he  returned  distinct  answers.  Four  days  after  he  was  again 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Coimcil,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  His  Majesty  was  by  uo  means  satisfied  with  his 
excuses,  though  out  of  regiu'd  to  his  former  ser\^ces  he  was 
not  disposed  to  deal  with  him  heavily,  and  therefore  had  de- 
sired, 1.  That  he  be  sequestered  the  council  chamber  until 
His  Majesty's  pleasiu*e  be  fm*ther  known ;  2,  That  he  forbear 
to  ride  his  siunmer  circuit  as  justice  of  assize ;  3-  That  during 
the  vacation,  wliile  he  had  time  to  Uve  privately  and  dispose 
himself  at  home,  he  take  into  consideration  and  review  lus 
I  book  of  reports,  wherein,  as  His  Majesty  is  intbrracd,  be 
I  mxnj  extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions,  set  down  and 
I  published  for  positive  and  good  law.  Amongst  other  things 
I    the  king  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  title  of  his  book,  in 
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which  he  entitled  himself  Lord  Chief  Jitstice  of  EDgland, 
whereas  he  could  challen',e  no  more  than  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King^s  Bench.  Ha\dng  corrected  what  in  his  discre* 
tion  he  found  meet  in  these  reports.  His  Majcstr'a  pleasnrt 
WE8,  that  he  should  bring  the  same  privately  before  himself^ 
that  he  might  consider  thereof,  as  in  his  princely  judgment 
shoidd  be  found  expedient. 

As  Coke  was  leaving  the  Council^  the  Earl  of  Suffolk^  hori* 
Treasurer^  told  him  that  he  had  yet  another  cause  of  com- 
plaint  against  him,  viz.,  his  suffering  his  coachman  tx}  ride 
bareheaded  before  him  5  this  he  desired  might  be  forborne  in 
fiiture*  To  this  Coke  repUed^  that  his  coachman  did  it  for 
his  own  ease,  and  not  by  his  order. 

In  the  coiu^e  of  the  vacation  he  was  again  summoned  be- 
fore the  Council  to  answer  a  list  of  objections  to  doctrinps 
contained  in  his  Reports,  In  November  1616  he  received 
his  writ  of  dischai^e  from  the  office  of  Chief  Justice. 

Some  of  the  reasons  of  Cokeys  dismissal  are  pretty  fni  1 
declared  in  the  following  passage  of  a  paper  quoted  by  .\ii. 
Johnson  from  the  Harleian  MSS. 

*'  That  for  things  past^  his  Majesty  had  noted  in  him  a  perpetual  turfm* 
lent  carriage,  first  towards  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  estate  . 
astical,  towardB  his  prerogative  royal  and  the  branches  dicre<if,  ai)' 
wise  towards  all  the  settled  jurisdictions  of  all  his  other  courts^  the  liifh 
Commission,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Chancery^  the  Provincial  CoMtt^^il*- 
the  Admiralty,  the  Duchy,  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  Commisdion 
quiry,  the  new  boroughs  in  Ireland  ;  in  all  which  he  hod  raised  tnmutci 
and  new  questions ;  and  lastly  in  that  which  might  concern  the  safety  of 
his  royal  person,  by  his  exposition  of  the  laws  in  coses  of '     "  r 

'^That  beside  the  actions  themselvesj  his  Majesty,  in  ! 
domj  hath  made  two  s[>ecial  observations  of  him ;  the  one,  triu. 
in  his  nature  not  one  part  of  those  things  whidi  are  popular  in  ; 
neither  civil  nor  aJfable,  nor  magnificent,  he  hath  made  himself  pfj  . 
by  design  only,  in  pulling  dow-o  government.     The  other  timt  whi ;  .. 
his  Majesty  might  have  expected  a  change  in  him,  when  he  had  madr  fun 
his  own  by  taking  him  to  be  of  his  council ;  it  made  no  change  at  alJ.  Un 
to  the  worse  j  he  holding  on  all  this  former  channel,  and  runnijur  i^mrnf* 
coarsfcs  from  the  rest  of  the  council,  and  rather  busying  hn  .^itm^ 

fears  before  his  council  concerning  what  they  should  not   ,  lijiaf 

his  advice  what  they  should  do." 

But  there  waa  another  circvrawtance  %rhich,  though  not  &o 
apparent^  waa  a  very  eieetira  came  of  Coke^a  ranoyiil  ^m 
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Ht  iiffiee*  Sir  John  Roper  had  agreed  to  resign  the  oflScc  of 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Plejis  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^  a 
place  worth  fotir  thousand  pounds  per  annum^  to  two  trus- 
tees for  the  benefit  of  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  In  this  ar- 
rangement Coke  as  Chief  Justice  had  acquiesced*  Before 
the  business  was  completed  Somerset  was  displaced,  and 
Vilhers  had  succeeded  as  the  royal  minion.  On  Bacon^s  pro- 
posing the  same  arrangement  for  Villiers  as  for  Somerset, 
Coke  replied,  *'  I  am  too  old  and  cannot  struggle."  How- 
ever, when  Roper  resigned  the  clerkship.  Coke  denied  that 
he  had  given  any  proniise,  and  proposed  that  the  revenues 
of  the  place  shoidd  be  applied  to  inci-ease  the  salaries  of  the 
judges^  which  were  then  ver)*  small.  This  no  doubt  would 
make  Villiers  his  bitter  enemy,  and  through  him  the  king. 

We  now  approach  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Coke- 8  lile- 

Coke  soon  began  to  feel  very  severely  his  dismissal  from 
office  and  from  court  favour  t  and  he  set  himself  to  attempt 
to  regain,  if  not  the  former,  at  least  the  latter.  The  means 
by  which  he  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  to  attain  this 
were  of  the  least  honourable  kind — nay,  of  a  kind  the  most 
abhorrent  to  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.  Coke's  daughter 
by  the  lady  Elizabeth  Hattx^n,  was,  independently  of  Mhat 
she  might  expect  from  her  father,  entitled  to  vciy  considerable 
property  through  her  mother ;  and  Cokeys  plan  was  to  pro- 
cure his  restoration  to  court  favour  by  marrying  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  by  selling  her  to  a  profligate  courtier,  Sir 
John  Villiers,  Buckingham  s  brother.  The  young  lady  her- 
self, Frances  Coke,  was  at  the  time  only  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
.ttul  her  stern  father  no  more  thought  of  consulting  her  in- 
raination  on  the  subject,  than  if  the  question  had  been  not 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  but  the  sale  of  one  of  his  horses. 
This  design  of  Coke's  caused  a  violent  quarrel  bct%veen  him 
and  his  wife,  who  carried  ofl*  her  daughter.  Coke  on  the 
other  hand  ha\nng  discovered  his  daughter's  retreat,  w*ent 
and  rnrried  her  away  by  force.  Both  parties  then  (the  hus- 
band and  wife)  complained  to  the  privy  council,  thus  making 
public  a  family  feud  which  highly  amused  the  lovers  of  scan- 
dal. The  marriage  ho\\'ever  took  }>lace.  Sir  John  Villiers 
was  ci^eated  Viscount  Purbeck^  the  castle  and  isle  of  which 
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name  in  the  county  of  Dorset  belonged  to  the  lady*8  mother. 
The  marriage  turned  out  as  such  a  marriage  might  Ik;  ex- 
pected to  do*  A  verj^  few  year^  after  we  find  the  unfortui]  t. 
Frances  Coke  addressing  her  husband^s  brotlier  the  duke  -: 
Buckingham  in  the  following  letter,  which  shows  that  the 
godly  house  of  VilUers  having  plundered  her  of  her  property, 
her  honour  and  her  happiness,  had  turned  her  out  to  beg- 
gary*. 

*'  My  Lord, 

''Though  you  may  judge  what  pleasure  there  is  in  the  coQveTtaUon  tif 
a  man  in  the  distemper  you  see  your  brother  in,  yet  the  duty  1  owe  to  « 
husband,  and  the  affection  I  bear  him,  which  sickness  shall  oot  dimitusli, 
makes  me  much  desire  to  be  with  him,  to  add  what  comfort  I  can  to  his 
afflicted  mind,  since  his  only  desire  is  my  compRny  ;  which  if  yoa  pleiie 
to  satisfy  him  in,  I  shall  with  a  very  good  will  suffer  with  him«  and  tliink 
all  but  my  duty,  though  I  think  every  wife  would  not  do  so. 

"  But  if  you  can  so  far  dispense  with  the  laws  of  God  as  to  kefp  me 
from  my  husband^  yet  aggravate  it  not  by  keeping  me  from  hie  meaxuaad 
all  other  contentments,  but  which  1  think  it  rather  the  part  of  a  Chii^tiin, 
you  ought  especially  much  rather  to  study  comforts  for  me,  than  adU  lU^ 
to  ills,  since  it  is  the  marriage  of  your  brother  makes  me  thus  miseniblr^ 
For,  if  you  please  but  to  consider  not  only  the  lamentable  estate  I  am  in, 
deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of  a  husband,  and  having  no  means  to  lire  of, 
besides  falling  from  the  hopes  my  fortune  then  did  promise  me,  for  jott 
know  very  well  I  came  no  beggar  to  you,  though  I  am  like  to  be  to  turs^d 
off. 

"  For  your  honour  and  conscience  sake,  take  some  course  to  give  mc 
satisfaction,  to  tie  my  tongue  from  crying  to  God  and  the  world  for  veii|f- 
ancc,  for  tlie  unworthy  treatment  I  have  received. 

"  And  think  not  to  send  me  again  to  my  mother's,  where  I  have  mIM 
this  quarter  of  a  year,  hoping  (for  that  my  mother  said  you  promised) 
order  shall  be  taken  for  me,  but  I  never  received  a  penny  from  you*  Hcf 
confidence  in  your  nobleness  made  me  so  long  silent,  but  nc^w,  believe  ro^ 
I  will  sooner  beg  my  bread  in  the  streets,  to  all  your  dishonours*  th^a 
any  more  trouble  my  friends,  and  especially  my  mother^  who  was  notoaff 
content  to  afford  us  part  of  the  little  means  ^hc  bath  lell  her,  but  whilst 
I  was  w^ith  her,  was  continually  distempered  with  devised  t]ik»«  whieli 
came  from  your  family,  and  withal  lost  your  good  opinion,  which  bcf^^^ 
she  cither  had  or  you  made  show  of  it.  But  had  it  been  real,  I  cannot 
think  her  words  would  have  been  so  translated,  nor  in  the  power  of  di* 
contented  servants  tales  to  have  ended  it. 


*  It  is  worth  renmrkiiig  that  auothi'r  scion  of  tliFii 
first  George  ViUiers,  duke  of  Huckinghaui»  treated  lu 
daughter  uf  FairfjLx  the  rcjuililicmi  general,  who  was  fuui  tuvugh  to  oMt} 
uafortunate  enough  to  be  married  lo  him. 
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**  Mf  Lord,  if  the  great  honour  you  are  iiii  can  suffer  you  to  have  so 

mean  a  thought  as  of  so  mUcrabIc  a  creature  as  I  am ;  so  made,  by  too 
much  credulity  of  your  fair  promises,  which  I  have  waited  for  performance 
of  almost  these  five  years,  and  now  it  was  time  to  dispart,  but  that  I  hope 
you  will  one  day  be  yourself,  and  be  guided  by  your  own  noble  thqught>% 
ami  then  1  am  assured  to  obtain  what  I  desire,  since  my  desire  be  so  rca 

able,  and  but  for  my  own. 

'  Which  whether  you  grant  or  no,  the  aflliction  my  poor  husband  is  in 
(if  it  continue)  will  keep  my  mind  in  a  continual  purgatory  for  him,  and 
will  suffer  me  to  sign  myself  no  other  but  your  unfortuoate  sister, 

"  F.  Purbbck/* 
— ^Vol.  ii.  p,  74-76. 

Lady  Purbcck's  conduct  became  in  the  end  so  outrageously 
criiiLUial  as  to  be  the  subject  of  the  Church's  hcaiicst  censures 
fuhninated  by  Archbishoj)  Laud,  and  to  furnish  a  ncver- 
failing  topic  of  gossip  for  the  scandal-mongers  of  the  day. 
Such  was  the  miserable  conclusion  to  which  came  all  Sir 
Edward's  deep-laid  and  fine-drawn  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  price  of  his  daughter's  happiness  and  honour ; 
for  he  never  afterwards  filled  a  judicial  situation^  or  indeed 
any  other  important  office :  so  that  he^ 

"  Like  the  base  Judcan,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  uibe/' 

and  got  nothing  in  return  for  the  sordid^  mean-souled  sacrifice. 
The  quaint^  crabbed,  dogged  old  coxcomb  treated  his  luvely 
young  daughter  (for  she  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful  as 
vvell  as  clever)  as  a  mere  chattel  j  and  disposed  of  a  question 
w^hich  involved  the  whole  happiness  of  her  future  life  with  as 
little  regard  to  her  feelings  or  inclinations  as  if  he  had  been 
aolving  a  legal  problem^  or  deciding  a  case  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  one  with 
the  pretensions  to  a  regard  for  religion  and  \Hrtue  which  he 
makes  in  his  ^vritings^  would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from 
the  very  idea  of  subjecting  his  innocent  young  daughter  to  the 
conUuni nation  of  such  a  court,  as  the  verj'  proceedings  before 
himself  as  chief  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  trial 
of  Overbury's  murderers,  had  proved  the  court  of  James  to  be. 
But  no  such  scruple  seems  to  have  ever  penetrated  the  old 
pedant^s  hard  and  sordid  soul.  With  the  same  dull,  hard 
eye,  and  pinched,  sour,  unrelenting  aspect  with  which  he  in- 
sulted over  the  brave  but  defenceless  lioleigh  in  the  hour  of 
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his  agony,  he  presided  over  the  sacrifice  where  hU 
daughter  was  to  be  the  victim.  One  would  almost  think 
that  Ford,  in  writing  his  tragedy  of "  The  Broken  Heart*'^ 
mnst  have  had  the  fate  of  Frances  Coke  in  his  eye*  How 
applicable  to  her  (if  we  substitute  father  for  brother)  are  thu 
\vords  of  Penthea ! 

**  Oh  my  wreck *d  honour !  nim*d  hy  those  tyr«aU» 
A  ciiicl  *  father  '  and  a  desperate  dotage. 
There  is  no  peace  left  for  a  ravish'd  wife, 
Widow*d  by  lawless  marriage ;  to  all  memory^ 
Penthea's,  poor  Penthea's  name  is  strumpcted*" 

There  remains  to  say  something  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
liamcntary  career,  in  which  he  makes  a  very  respectable  \ 
and  will  probably  make  one  more  honoiu*able  with  poster 
than  even  as  a  lawyer ;  for  while  his  supremacy  in  the 
character  is  ahready  on  the  decline,  in  the  former  hi^  m 
belongs  to  historj' ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  will  always  be  to 
tlie  more  modern  charters  of  English  hberties,  what  one  of 
the  iron  old  Anglo-Norman  barons  was  to  Magna  Charts* 
We  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Sir 
Edward  Coke  had  it  in  his  power  to  render,  and  rendcitd 
such  signal  sen-ice  to  English  Uberty, 

There  exists  a  prejudice  on  the  subject  of  the  influence « 
the  effects  of  the  influence  of  lawyers  in  the  house  of  Co 
monsj  Uke  all  prejucUces,  arising  from  ignorance  or  very  imp 
feet  knowledge  ^  which  makes  it  the  more  desirable  that  t 
subject  should  be  examined  into*     We  think  it  nc- 
premise,  that  when  we  speak  of  lawyers,  we  do  not  ni 
elude  in  the  term  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  get  the 
selves  called  to  the  bar  for  no  other  apparent  reason  hwi    ' 
they  be  called  ^*  barristers  "  and  '*  learned  gentlemen'^  (i; 
it  also  be  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  eligible  to  some  of  I 
numerous  places  which  the  government  of  this 
hitherto  always  had  it  in  their  jMJwer,  besides  find  \ 
and  convenient,  to  bestow  on  their  relations  and  tiicnds) ;  liol 
by  laivyers  we  mean  practising  barristers  who  do  not  ruin  ** 
clients,  and  those  barristers,  who,  if  not  practising,  hii 
the  strict  sense  received  and  profited  by  a  barristcr^n  i 
tion.     But  we  must  still  fiu^her  somewhat  narrow  nnr  t  , 
Of  practising  barristers,  that  is,  of  tlio«e  who  have  KuilicitJji 
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[Inicuce  TO  ine  oy,  there  is  a  very  small  proportion  who  \»ill 
come  mthin  the  meaning  in  which  we  here  use  the  term 
"  lawyer/^  For  of  practising  lawyers  there  is  a  very  small 
proportion  indeed  who  ever  see  all  or  one  half  of  the  henringi^ 
of  any  important  legal  question  submitted  to  them.  And  still 
smaller  is  the  number  who  arc  able  to  analyze  a  legal  question 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  from  it  all  the  parts,  which, 
though  to  a  superficial  view  mixed  up  and  incorporated  with 
ii^  are  in  truth  extrinsic ;  and  having  done  this,  to  bring  all  thv 
light  of  a  clear  understanding  and  an  adequate  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case.  He  who  is  able  to 
do  this  is  indeed  a  lawyer,  worthy  of  the  name — a  la\i  yer  of  a 
class  which  is  yet  a  very  small  one^ — ^a  lawyer  of  the  class  of 
Ijord  Mansfield,  To  the  class  below  this  belongs  Sir  Edward 
Colee.  But  for  the  purpose  we  have  at  present  in  view,  the 
consideration  to  wit,  of  the  la>vyer  in  the  capacity  of  legisla- 
tor, we  must  introduce  another  class  or  species  of  the  genus 
ryer,  or  great  lawyer,  if  the  phrase  may  be  more  distinctive, 

id  a  class  too  above  any  of  the  former ;  a  class  composed  of 
men  of  an  order  of  mind  combining  the  clearness,  penetration 
and  precision  of  the  Lord  Manstield  class,  w  ith  a  depth  and 
c^omprehensiveness  beyond  that — in  one  worda  class  consisting 
of  minds  of  the  highest  order — the  philosophical— *a  class  thai 
might  contain  such  names  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  perhaj)* 
Ilobbes.  Of  these  three  classes  then  of  jurisprudential  intel- 
lect, we  see  at  once  of  what  vast  importance  to  the  world  it 
must  ever  be  to  have  as  much  as  possible  both  of  the  tirst  and 
second,  more  especially  the  first,  employed  in  legislation,  in 
making  laws  for  the  government  of  the  civilized  communities 
of  the  world ;  but  as  it  is  with  the  third  class  that  we  are  in 
the  present  article  specially  concerned,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  that,* 

The  characteristic  property — in  other  words  the  specific 
diflference,  i.  e.  the  property  which  makes  it  a  species  or  class 
— ^of  this  class  of  mind,  is  a  readiness  and  quickness  in  seizing 
the  thoughts  of  others  when  presented  to  it,  together  with  a 
strong  and  accurate  memory — in  other  words  gi'eat  capacity 
of  taldng  in  cram^  and  gi^'ing  it  out  again  when  wanted  alto- 
yet  her  or  very  ttearlf/  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  received.  To 
this  class  of  mind  belong  nine-tenths  of  the  Oxford  first  class 
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men  and  Cambridge  nn-anglers.    And  a  most  useful  clan 
mind  it  is — a  very  large  portion  of  the  common  busineis 
the  world  could  never  get  on  without  it ;  for  it  will  be  seen 
the  words  we  have  marked  in  italics,  that  one  of  its  i- -i---^ 
fiable  qualities  is  accuracy.     It  is  easy  to  sec  how  ; 
this  class  of  mind  will  be  to  the  storing  up  iind  applying  jn 
cedents,  in  which  so  much  of  a  lawyers  business  has  coi 
sisted,  and  probably  will  ever  consist* 

Most  himian  beings  come  into  the  world  with  some 
city  of  attaining,  as  they  reach  maturity,  to  some  degree,  h* 
ever  small,  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  But  their  minds  go 
through  a  process  which  may  be  understood  by  compaiing  il 
to  that  which  is  imdergone  by  a  Chinese  lady^s  foot.  Their 
minds  are  cramped  till  they  lose  the  use  of  them.  They  fintt 
take  for  their  authority,  in  forming  their  opinion,  the  dogmas 
of  their  parents,  then  those  of  their  schoolmasters,  and  after- 
wards those  of  their  i>riests  and  lawj^ers.  Not  only  do  they 
make  no  use  of  their  reason,  but  they  are  afraid  to  trust  r 
the  evidence  of  theii*  senses*  Utterly  incapable  of  examiiiii 
for  themselves,  they  eagerly  seize  upon  and  implicitly  ad< 
any  opinion  that  has  a  name  of  authority  attached  to  it.  It 
is  easy  to  comprehend  what  authority,  in  such  a  state  of  thingSy 
the  dogmas  of  a  lawyer,  with  a  name  of  high  repute  io  Itis 
craft,  woidd  have  in  all  matters  having  an  affinity  to  that 
craA.  And  this  will  explain  the  preponderance  which  the 
vast  weight  of  such  a  name  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke's 
would  give  to  whatever  scale  of  any  constitutional  question  he 
shoidd  think  fit  to  throw  it  into. 

All  questions  invohdng  points  of  constitutional  law  in  ill 
governments  have  two  sides.  This  was  evidenOy  the  cas^ 
with  the  English  Goveniment,  or  Constitution  as  it  in  calkd. 
On  the  one  side  was  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  on  the 
other,  not  yei  indeed  the  liberty  of  the  people,  of  the  m 
at  large,  but  certain  pri^dleges  or  rights  \%Testcd  from 
crown  by  a  long  succession  of  strugglea  by  the  aristocracv, 
greater  and  less,  that  is,  the  higher  ari> :  nnd  tlie  lamr 

aristocracy,  the  barones  mctjores  and  han  torea  togethei^ 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  earUer  bent  of  Cokc'»  mind^md 
il  probably  was  sufficiently  despotic.  *      "  ' 

--his  very  love  of  power,  w  hich  as  C       i , 
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poae  the  prerogative,  the  treatment  which  that  opposition  pro* 
cured  hijQ  from  the  court.,  his  subsequent  attempts  to  regain 
court  favour,  the  sacrificea  he  had  miide  with  that  view,  the  bit- 
ter disappointment  of  his  hopes^  the  total  and  soul-sickening 
failure  which  those  sacrifices  met  ^nth ; — all  these  things  must 
have  combined  to  determine  Coke  to  pm*sue  the  course  of  a 
bitter  and  uncompromising  opponent  to  the  royal  prerogative, 
that  of  a  firm  and  unflinching  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Commons  of  England.  Such  is  too  often  the  residt  when 
wc  come  to  analyze  minutely  the  conduct  of  public  men — to 
lay  bare  their  springs  of  action,  iUas!  how  few  even  of  the 
brightest  names  of  those  who  have  been  styled  the  world's 
patriots  will  be  foimd  to  come  pure  and  spotless  out  of  tlic 
moral  chymist*s  analyzing  furnace !  There  are  higher  and 
brighter  names  than  Coke's — names  which  have  been  enrolled 
amutig  the  heroes  and  martjTS  of  some  of  the  proudest  pages 
of  the  world's  history  that  might  have  their  glory  dimmed  by 
such  an  ordeal. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  antagonist  forces  of  monar- 
chy and  aristocracy  had  been  going  on  in  England  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years ;  and  as  that  struggle  Avas  attended 
with  the  success  now  of  one  party,  now  of  the  other,  tJicre 
was  likely  to  be,  and  there  was  a  great  number  of  triumphs 
on  both  sides,  which  they  would  respectively  bring  forward 
to  serve  as  precedents  when  it  suited  them. 

Unquestionably  the  king  had  the  far  greater  number  of  pre- 
cedents in  his  favour.  At  the  same  time  the  granting  o{  Magtia 
Charta^  and  still  more  the  numerous  confirmations  of  it  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  together  with 
the  new  statutes  made  to  support  and  develop  tt^  prove  in- 
contestably  that  the  other  side  had  precedents  in  theii'  favour 
too ;  with  this  diflerence  moreover,  that  thetr^s  was  the  ad- 
vancing cause,  the  king's  the  retrograding  one.  The  last  re- 
mark however  requires  some  sUght  explanation.  It  was  not 
strictly  speaking  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy  that  was  ad- 
vancing ;  that  had  declined,  never  to  rise  again  to  what  it  had 
been; — that  of  the  king  had  gained  ground  upon  it;^ — but 
another  power,  democracy,  was  silently  rising  i  and  it  was 
the  union  of  this  with  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which 
might  be  truly  said  to  be  the  advancing  cause  against  the 
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king'fi*  The  first  Magna  Charta,  that  of  Runnymctk%  was 
gained  by  the  Lords ;  the  second,  that  of  Westminster,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  was  gained  by  the  Coramons.  The  » 
ence  of  these  precedents  on  both  sides  accounts  for  the  u  , 
different  \dews  taken  of  the  subject  by  writers  of  oppoBite  pai^ 
ties*  One  looks  to  one  set  of  precedents,  the  otiier  to  the 
opposite  set.  There  is  a  ciuious  instance  of  this  in  Hobbcs'i 
Dialogue  between  a  Lawyer  and  a  Philosopher,  in  which  Uie 
lawyer  quotes  such  statutes  as  25  Ed.  L  c.  6,,  and  other?,  to 
show  that  the  Kings  of  England  had  come  under  an  obligation 
never  to  le\T  money  upon  their  subjects  without  the  consent 
of  parliamenti  while  on  the  other  hand  the  philosopher  quota 
Bractou  and  Fleta  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Similarly  the  historians  Hume  and  Brodie  fix  their  itteo* 
tion  on  diflerent  sets  of  precedents ;  and  while  we  must  tieedi 
admit  with  Hume  that  the  English  constitution  befo^*  tH^ 
time  of  the  two  first  Stuarts  cannot  be  considered  aa  a  rcL 
plan  of  liberty,  we  are  equally  ready  to  admit  with  Mr,  BnMli£ 
that  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  EngUsh  people  wb»  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  French.  This  is  proved  br 
many  writers,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  is  Sir  Johfi 
Fortescue^  Chief  Justice,  and  afterwards  Chancellor  tu  H  r.rr 
VL* 

The  English  people,  besides  the  free  institutions 
at  least  the  remembrance  of  which,  they  inherited  i^  -.. 
Saxon  forefathers,  possessed  an  advantage  in  the  very  powrr 
of  tlieir  earliest  Norman  kings.  This  power,  so  much  gitit0 
for  instance  than  that  of  the  early  French  kings,  w  ho  w«ne  ¥ffy 
little  more  powerful  than  their  great  barons,  made  the  greet 
barons  call  in  the  aid  of  the  smaller  barons,  and  even  of  tht 
people,  to  oppose  the  king^  who  on  his  part  again  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  great  barons.  Notwithstanding  this  ind  in 
consequences,  via:,,  the  granting  and  confirming  of  JfiifHA 
Charta^  the  Commons  of  England  could  not  be  said  to 
possess  any  share  of  the  sovereignty  tiU  the  seventeenth  ceo* 
tury*  From  the  passing  of  Magna  Charta  till  the  rogn  ^ 
Henry  VII*  it  might  be  said  to  oscillate  betwctm  llie  kifiE!^ 
and  the  aristocracy,  or  even,  if  that  expression  ia  pw»i'« 

*  Sec  pftiticukrly  liis  Diifcreuoe  between  Jhmimm  Mf^U  ind 
Hiieum  e(  Remtle,  chain  ill.  ik  24.  Svo.  c<tit. 
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to  be  shared  between  them ;  for  though  it  should  be  admitted 
that  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  supreme  power  in  a  state 
consistently  with  peace  dming  the  period  in  question,  even 
in  conformity  with  that  doctrine,  there  might  have  been  more 
than  one,  seeing  that  there  was  almost  incessant  civil  war, 
unless  when  a  king  appeared  of  a  character  sufficiently  rigor- 
ous to  exercise  undivided  the  powers  of  sovereignty. 

When  Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne  things  wore  a  some- 
what different  aspect.  A  long  train  of  fierce  and  destructive 
civil  wars  had  swept  over  England,  and  when  comparative 
tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  to  the  country,  it  appeared 
that  the  once  formidable  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  had 
passed  away,  and  left  the  king  lord  of  the  ascendant.  This 
advantage  it  was  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.^s  reign  to  improve 
to  the  utmost.  The  most  important  step  to  this  end  was  the 
statute*  which  he  passed,  abolishing  indirectly  the  feudal  laws 
that  opposed  the  sale  and  subdivision  of  fiefs,  to  which,  in- 
deed, the  way  had  been  already  paved  by  the  recognition  of 
common  recoveries  by  the  courts  of  law  in  the  time  of  Edward 
IV.,  as  a  method  of  barring  entails.  The  tendency  of  this 
was  to  increase  the  number  of  holders  of  land.  This  num- 
ber was  further  increased  by  the  reformation  in  religion 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  who  for  obvious  rea- 
sons encouraged  the  increase  of  the  number  of  holders  of 
church  property.  Thus  was  formed,  or  at  least  much  in- 
creased and  strengthened,  that  numerous  and  powerful  class, 
between  the  great  feudal  barons  and  the  people,  called  in 
En^and  gentry.  This  class  being  often  related  by  blood  to 
the  ancient  feudal  aristocracy,  and  placed  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  possessed  much  of 
the  pride  and  courage,  much  of  that  spirit  of  individual  inde- 
pendence which  characterized  the  feudal  nobles  who  inherited 
it  from  the  free  and  warlike  barbarians  to  whom  they  owed 
their  descent ;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  quality  of  a  warlike  savage, 
— a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence  in  one^s  own  strength,  cour- 
age and  resources,  and  of  a  destiny  dependent  on  no  other 
human  being's  will.  We  must  not  forget  also  the  peculiarities 
of  that  particular  tribe  of  those  hordes  of  northern  savages 


*  4  Heu.  VII.,  c.  24. 
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which  formed  the  aristocracy  of  Engjaiid.  Tbey  were  ttt  ooce 
the  most  valiant  and  meet  astute  of  those  cooqueriiig  b«ri»* 
rians  who^  whether  their  course  hj  orer  tifackkw  sea  or  piftli- 
leas  desert^  pursued  it  \i-ith  the  same  dfirisg  recklessQe§s.ftod 
who  might  have  taken  for  their  motto^ 

'*  My  sword,  my  spear,  my  shaggy  shield. 
They  make  me  lord  of  all  below/* 

England's  aristocracy  was  in  truth  the  world's  aristocnirf. 
The  spirit  which  they  infused  into  the  Commona  of  Engfttod 
was  the  high^  fierce^  indomitable  spirit  of  those  all-Ttciiirioiifi 
Normans,  whose  renown  had  filled  Europe  and  Afi%— • 
people  whose  banner  was  never  unfiirled  on  the  shore  it  did 
not  subdue ;  whose  war-cry  was  never  raised  in  battle  but  0 
the  prelude  to  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  burgesses^  who  held  their  portioii  rf 
liberty,  such  as  it  was,  not  from  themselves,  but  fri>ni  their 
association  with  others,  and  who  consequently  knew  not  thai 
proud  feeling  of  independence  alluded  to  above*  \^hatei'er 
might  be  the  firmness  and  energy  with  which  they  pun^tiol 
their  narrow  and  local  interests,  were  remaj^kable  for  the  dc* 
gree  of  hiunilit}',  nay,  of  timidity  of  deportment  which 
manifested  in  their  commuiiication  with  the  government  • 
country.   Even  in  England  they  were  but  his  or  her  Maj 
^'  poor  commons,'^  and  they  were  fain  to  take  it  as  a  bo*/tt  u 
Queen  Elizabeth  permitted  them  to  get  up  from  their  knew 
in  the  middle  of  a  long  speech*.     Now  tlie  pecidiarity  of 
England's  destiny,  as  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the 
European  nations,  was  this ;  that  the  class  of  "gentry**  sn     _ 
in  the  same  chamber  with  these  burgesses  imparted  to  tlufi 
much  of  their  own  spirit,  insomuch  that  the  **  poor  comrr 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  who  scarcely  dared  to  lift 
eyes  from  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  royalty  and  nol 
were  under  Charles  L  transfomied  into  the  ^^comroin 
England,*'  who  deposed  lords,  bishops  and  kings^  and  U-^ 
defiance  to  the  world. 

This  insurgent  spirit  in  the  commons,  which  had  ' 
under,  though  not  extinguished,  by  the  vigorous  hai*.*    .  ;  , 
zabeth,  broke  out  on  that  very  account  the  more  fiercely.  \Ikt 


*  See  Queen  EU^aleUi's  speech  to  her  Uit  parliAmeut,  Kor.  SOMi^L 
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a  half-smothered  fire,  under  the  feeble  and  vicious  sway  of 
the  Stuarts.     One  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic 
differences  between  a  strong  mind  and  a  weak  one  is  know- 
ing exactly  when  It  ta  necessary  to  make  a  concession^  and 
making  it  with  a  good  grace.     The  strong,  brave,  far-sighted 
mm\  looks  at  all  the  consequences  with  a  calm  but  piercing 
eye ;    he  sees  where  he  must  yield  a  point,  and  he  yields 
it.       On  the  contrary,  to  the  vision  of  the  weak,  short- 
sighted man  all  points  seem  equally  strong ;  and  he  spurns 
the  idea  of  yielding  any.      ITiere  were  times  at  which  the 
crown,  if  not  the  Ufe  of  Edward  I.,  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  warlike  of  the  stern  and  warlike  race  to  which  he 
belonged,  depended  upon  his  making  concessions,  and  he 
made  them.     At  such  times  princes  of  the  claaracter  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  Richard  IL,  and  the  whole  crew  of  the  Stuarts 
refused  all  concession,  and  refused  it  too  with  indecent  ^'io- 
lence  and  outrageous  insolence  of  expression.    In  the  case  of 
the  Stuarts  an  overbearing  and  persecuting  chiu"ch  came  in 
to  the  assistance  of  a  tyrannical  and  faithless  king.     The  fire 
of  religious  enthusiasm  was  added  to  the  awakened  spirit  of 
civil  liberty.     To  the  disgust  and  abhorrence  which  vices  of  a 
gross  and  loathsome  nature  were  likely  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  the  Puritans,  were  added  the  ieehngs  of  bitterness 
engendered  by  vexatious  and  oppressive  encroachments  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  by  cruel^  unrelenting  religious  persecu- 
tion.   The  result  was  a  spirit  of  stern,  fierce,  determined  hos- 
tility, which  all  the  talent  and  energy  of  all  the  Stuarts,  had 
they  been  united  in  one  man,  would  have  been  utterly  unable 
to  reaiat.   As  it  was,  it  was  Uke  opposing  a  small  dam  of  loose 
sand  to  the  course  of  a  mountain  torrent,  or  a  reed  in  the 
hands  of  an  infant  against  the  resistless  nish  of  Cromweirs 
ironsides. 

The  spirit  referred  to  above,  though  still  in  its  earlier  stages, 
had  however  made  some  progress  when  Coke  again  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  his  dismissal  from  his  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King^s  Bench,  It  \^as  at  exactly  that 
point  of  its  progress  when  the  aid  of  Coke  was  calculated  to 
be  of  much  use  to  it:  at  that  point,  viz.,  when,  though  it 
carefully  abstained  from  putting  forward  any  claim  to  new 
rights  and  hberties,  it  began  boldly  to  advance  its  claim, 
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founded  on  law  and  precedent^  to  old  rights  and  lib^liei.  In 
thi«  way  moat  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  have  bcco  ob- 
tained. Indeed  for  ft  long  time  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
history  scarcely  any  new  laws  were  professed  to  bo  made* 
They  nearly  all  professed  to  be  only  renovations*  explanationa, 
or  illustrations  of  old  laws.  And  this  is  the  natp  '  ^umeof 
man  fi-om  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state,      ^  t  Isvrt 

he  supposes  to  have  come  to  him  from  his  Gods ;  and  it  b 
long  before  he  presumes  to  meddle  with  such  div-  r  -t\% 
more  especially  as  the  priests  are  the  keepers  and  iii  rs 

of  those  God-given  la^'s.  By  degrees  the  divinity  of  origiii 
disperses  itself  and  is  lost  in  distant  time,  and  is  succeeded  bjT 
some  other  less  divine,  though  almost  as  unsubstantiil  phaiK 
tomSj  such  as  the  "  Common  Law"  of  England,  worshipped 
by  such  law}^ers  as  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Tlic  ilivinity  however 
being  gone*  men  gradually  get  accustomed  to  the  idea,  tliat  S9 
old  law  may  be  altogether  got  rid  of  and  a  better  one  ttibsti* 
tuted  in  its  room. 

In  the  work  of  opposing  law  and  precedent  to  the  deqiot- 
ism  of  the  Stuarts  Coke  rendered  inestimable  semoc  to  hit 
country.  In  the  use  of  such  weapons  ihere  were  few  or  none 
who  could  cope  with  him.  Like  Sir  John  Falslaff,  when  "his 
weapon  was  out  be  foined  like  any  devil.'*  As  thua :  **  Toor 
*'  lordships  have  heard  seven  acta  of  parliament  in  poinl,  nai 
*^  thirty-one  precedents  summarily  collected,  and  with  grii* 
**  understanding  delivered^  which  I  have  perusctl  and  tho* 
*f  roughly  understand,"  Or  thus :  **  In  the  30th  year  of  th* 
^  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  were  they  then  in  doubt  to  name  tkr 
'*  men  in  parliament  who  misled  the  King7  "^ — **  In  the  Jik 
«* of  Henrj'  IV.,  Pari.  Rot.  n.  31 ,  32,  and  in  Uie  llth  of  Hensf 
'*  IV.  n.  13^  there  the  council  are  complained  of^  and  rpmt?Tf<i 
"  from  the  King  because  they  mewed  him  up,  and  dis8«uuM 
*^  him  from  the  common  good ;  and  why  arc  wc  now  to  le 
**tied  from  that  way?  And  why  may  we  not  nanw  ibtm 
*^  that  are  the  cause  of  all  our  evils  ?" — **  In  tli 
**  HI.,  in  the  2;th  of  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  l;...  ,  . -,-i^ 
^*  IL,  the  parliament  moderated  the  King*s  prerogvtivei  mii 
"  nothing  grows  to  an  abuse,  b\it  thi.^  hounc  hath  tlie  po«i^ 
**  to  treat  of  it.*'  Tliese  are  specimen.^  of  the  sort  ofwfmpa» 
Coke  fought  with, — of  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  tbt 
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fight.  Such  things  backed  by  the  authority  of  Coke^B  name 
had  more  weight  witli  such  audiences  as  he  had  to  deal  with 
than  ftny  appeals  to  the  understanding  woidd  have  had,  drawn 
firom  abstract  principles,  though  conducted  with  the  clearness, 
the  coherence  and  the  subtlety  of  a  Plato's  or  a  Newton^si 
thought. 

By  Coke's  advice,  and  with  his  assistance,  which  his  long 
experience  and  profound  legal  learning  rendered  particularly 

luable^  the  Petition  of  Right  was  framed ;  and  his  services 
mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  lords'  concurrence 
in*  and  finally  the  king's  assent  to  iL  lu  connection  with 
this  subject,  we  shall  quote  the  following  passage  from  his 
Preface  to  the  second  part  of  his  Reports :  *^  If  acts  of  Par- 
*^  liament,"  he  says,  •*  were  after  the  old  fashion  penned,  and 
**  by  such  only  as  perfectly  knew  what  the  common  law  was 
**  before  the  makmg  of  any  act  of  Parliament  concernmg  that 
*'  matter,  as  also  how  far  forth  former  statutes  liad  provided 
*^  remedy  for  former  miachiets  and  defects  discovered  by  ex- 
**  pcrience ;  then  should  very  few  questions  in  law  arise,  and 
'*  the  learned  should  not  so  often  and  so  much  perplex  their 
"  heads,  to  make  atonement  and  peace  by  construction  of 
•*  law  between  insensible  and  disagreeing  words,  sentences 
"and  provisoes,  as  they  now  do."  The  old  fashion  here  al- 
luded to  was  this.  The  statutes  were  left  to  be  tb-ai;\Ti  up  by 
the  judges  from  the  petition  and  king's  answer  jointly.  The 
objection  to  tliis  practice  was,  that  as  the  king  might  assent 
to  some  parts  of  the  petition  and  refuse  others,  an  opportu- 
nity was  thus  afforded  of  misrepresenting  and  falsifying  the 
intentions  of  the  Parliament,  and  producing  statutes  to  which 
it  had  not  given  its  assent.  Tlie  first  instance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  using  the  English  language  is  a  petition  to  the 
kiAg  on  this  subject  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.*  But  now 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  nation's  having  all  the  advan- 
tages of  this  practice  without  any  of  the  disadvantages.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  provide  a  security,  that  the  intentions 
of  the  legislature  should  be  put  into  clear  and  precise  lan- 
gijage  vsithout  their  being  misrepresented  or  fabitied.  If  the 
matter  of  the  laws  w  ere  first  prepared  by  men,  with  the  intel- 
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lect  and  education  of  philosophers,  and  then  put  intoybm 
by  consummate  lawyers^  there  might  l^e  some  distant  gilinp»e 
to  the  nation  of  light  and  order  appearing  through  the  daric- 
neas  and  chaos  which  at  present  prevail.  But  of  this  there 
appears  little  hope,  as  long  as  the  destinies  of  a  great  people 
are  submitted  to  the  control  of  658  legislators  selected  with 
about  as  much  security  for  fitness,  as  if  a  man  were  to  Uike 
the  first  658  men  who  happened  to  pass  through  Temple  Bar* 
Indeedj  the  odds  are  considerably  in  favoiu*  of  t^     *        r. 

In  this  article  we  have  characterized  Sir  Ed^"  •  'ke  aa 
quaint,  and  perhaps  we  have  scarce  g^ven  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  justness  of  that  character  from  his  ^  *  -  tod 
speeches.    In  the  following  passage  descriptive'  ^roper* 

ties  that,  according  to  Sir  Edward's  notions,  should  belong 
to  a  member  of  parliament,  he  surpasses  himself,     '^' 
in  it,  a  combination  of  solemn  gravity  and  irress- 
surdity,  which,  in  any  other  man  than  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  in  any  other  book  than  Cokeys    Institute  M 

suredly  make  it  be  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  g 
at  the  expense  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  parliament- 
men. 

*'  H*hai  Propertiet  a  Parliameni  Man  should  haw, 
•'  It  appeareth  in  a  parliament  roU,  that  the  parliament  beicig«  as  liAili 
been  said,  called  commune  rondlium,  every  member  of  the  house  betof  • 
counseUerj  should  have  three  properties  of  the  elephant ;  first,  tbAt  he 
hath  no  gall;  secoudly  that  he  is  inflexible,  and  cannot  bow;  thtrJK 
that  he  is  of  a  most  ripe  and  perfect  memory :  which  projwrlir^,  a**  fh;  rr 
it  is  said,  ought  to  be  in  every  member  of  the  great  couDcell  nf 
First,  to  be  without  gall,  that  is,  without  roaliceT  rancour,  heat,  _ 
til  vhphante  mrlanckoHa  transit  %n  nufriw^'Htitm  torpors.     Every  golliih  to* 
clination  (if  any  were)  should  tend  to  the  good  of  the  whole  bmly,  \h 
common  wealth.     Secondly,  that  he  be  constaJit,  inflexible  luid  not  lo  br 
bowed,  or  turned  from  the  right,  eitlier  for  fear,  reward,  or  favourt  nw  b 
judgement  respect  any  person-     Tliiitlly.  of  a  ripe  memory,  that  thi'y  rr- 
membering  perils  paiit,  might  prevent  doni:  mU  c/ 

parliament  it  appeareth.     Whereunto  we  '  -.rtJi* 

of  the  elephant;  the  one,  that  though  they  '  ^  utic  vtriutts  wt  wuaim 

inteilectm,  of  greatest  strength  and  underBtumlii,':,  irmm  nrrnalini  «n^ 
incedunt,  yet  they  are  sociable,  and  goe  in  companies ;  ft  i  ort- 

gaiia  no»  tnni  uociva^  ^d  unimalia  toHvaga  nuut  moctra,  So^  ,*i.  '•  -» 

thatgoe  in  6ocks  or  hearde  are  not  hurtfuU,  as  deer,  shcvp^&c., 
that  walk  solely,  or  singularly,  as  bears,  foxes,  &c.  mm  dasf?rout  wm 
htirtfulL     The  other,  that  the  elephant  is  phikmtkrvp09. 
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I  osiendit,  and  these  properties  ought  every  parliament  man  to  have." 
-^Coke's  Insiituiet,  Vwrt  IV.  Cap.  i.  p.  3. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  infirmities  or  the  vices  of 
some  portions  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  long  career^  the  close  of 
it  assuredly  presents  a  noble  spectacle^ — and  one  to  which  will 
not  be  wanting  the  gratitude  and  the  reverence  of  after  ages. 
We  behold  the  quaint  but  tough  old  man  in  his  79th  year^ 
battling^  with  the  fire  and  energy  of  youth,  directed,  not  sub- 
dued by  the  experience  of  age,  against  an  encroaching  king 
and  his  vile  and  profligate  minister.  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  public  life  was  his  denunciation  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham as  the  cause  of  all  his  country's  misfortunes.  ^^  I  think^'' 
he  said,  ^'  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
^  miseries ;  and  till  the  king  be  informed  thereof  we  shall 
«  never  go  out  with  honour,  or  sit  with  honour  here.  That 
**  man  is  the  grievance  of  grievances.  Let  us  set  down  the 
''  causes  of  all  oiur  disasters,  and  they  will  all  reflect  upon 
**  him.'^  Rushworth  relates,  that  on  this  occasion,  "  Sir  Ed- 
**  ward  Coke,  overcome  with  passion  seeing  the  desolation 
*  likely  to  ensue,  was  forced  to  sit  down  when  he  began  to 
^  speak,  through  the  abundance  of  tears."  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  remembrance  of  his  own  and  his  daughter's 
wrongs  rushing  into  his  mind  and  mingling  with  those  of 
his  country,  may  have  produced  that  tide  of  irrepressible 
emotion,  which  was  able  to  melt  for  a  moment  the  stem  old 
judge's  rhadamantine  eye. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament  in  March  1629, 
Coke  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  retirement,  on  his  estate  at  Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buck- 
in^iamshire.  The  last  years  of  his  life  are  said  to  have  been 
occupied  in  the  revision  of  his  niunerous  works. 

About  two  years  before  his  death  he  was  reconciled  to  his 
daughter  Lady  Purbeck,  and  took  her  to  live  with  him  at 
Stoke,  making  a  late  and  unavailing  atonement  to  one  whose 
lot  on  earth  his  cruelty  and  folly  had  rendered  a  lot  of  dis- 
grace and  misery. 

He  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  1633,  and  was  buried  in 
the  burying-place  of  his  family  in  the  church  of  Titeshall  in 
Norfolk. 
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Akticle  VIIl. 

British  Artists  and  Writers  on  Art. 

1.  Lectures  and  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Rejfmids^  West, 

Barry f  Opie^  Northcote,  Bumei,  Fuseli,  Lawrence,  FlaX" 
man^  JVestmacott,  J*  Latidseer,  ^c. 

2.  Disqumtiom  on  Arty  by  HcusUttf  C.  Lamby  Sir  Charles  , 

Prqfessor  Milman  ^-c- 

3.  Criticimm  qf  IVesty  Barry,  and  HaydoH,  on  //nt^/   uan  pic- 

tures, 

4.  Writings  of  Hogarth, 

5.  Str  Martin  Archer  Shee's  ^*  Rhymes  on  Arf*  and  ^Bk* 

inetits  of  Art" 

6.  Dictionaries,  Histories,  Biographies,  ^*c*,  by  Veriue,  IVm 

poie,  Pilkington,  Bryan,  Cunningham,  Etmes,  Gtndd, 
CaUcott. 

7.  Barry's  "  Letter  to  the  DiUetanti  Society  ;"  Haydm  '^ 

the  Judgment  of  Connoisseitrs  compared  mth  thai  qf  Pro^'^ 
fessionai  Men ;"    Richardson  **  On  the  Science  qf*  the 
Connoisseur.^^ 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  as  well  as  greatest  dehisions  of] 
our  self-love,  to  suppo^  that  we  see  everything  which  is  placed 
visibly  before  our  eyes.  Thousands  of  delicate  texture^  har- 
monies, contrasts  and  fluctuating  expressions  and  ahadis  ex* 
hibitcd  in  objects  of  nature  and  art,  are  never  obierved  by 
those  whose  senses  and  inteDect  are  deficient  in  the  requisite 
sensibility,  knowledge  and  refinement.  If  the  mind  owe4j 
hall*  its  kuowlcdge  to  the  eye*  the  eye  owes  for  more  than  1 
its  sight  to  the  mindr  But  admitting  the  recipient  powe»  in 
an  individual  to  be  naturally  of  a  quality  suitable  to  the  iu* 
gress  of  all  visible  images  of  impassioned  feelings  gmmleury 
sentiment  and  beauty  *  wc  should  never  forget  that  the  me- 
dium through  which  they  are  ti-ansmitted  must  be  equaUy 
qualified  by  outward  exercise  and  experience  for  its  siufKirt-) 
ant  task.  Inasmuch  as  the  fingers,  however  well  adapted 
^by  natiffe^  cannot  play  upon  a  musical  instrument  without 
no  less  true  is  it  that  the  eye  requires  jiractins  i 
t,  htiuvv  it  can  be  enabled  to  see  and  judge  o( 
it  m  t)ip  forms  of  nature  and  of  art. 
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ght,  Uke  the  other  faculties*  must  kam ;  nor  is  there 
her  sense  which  absolutely  requires  so  much,  and  so 
careful,  because  bo  complex,  a  cultivation. 

The  opinions  and  criticisms  of  artists  and  literary  men,  on 
modem  paintings  especially,  are  continually  at  variance  ;  each 
party  treating  the  disquisitions  of  tlie  other  m  ith  eomething 
close  bordering  on  cont<*mpt  and  ridicule.  Scarcely  any  at- 
tempt has  hitherto  been  made  to  investigate  the  cause  ; 
and  chiefly  because  neither  party  has  thought  the  dissentient 
opinions  of  the  other  worthy  of  the  necegsary  tracing  and 
weighing.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  point  at  which 
they  both  come  in  contact^  with  all  the  impulsive  force  of  their 
teveral  ''foregone  conclusions,'*  and  as  suddenly  recoil  and  be- 
come incorrigible  in  their  oppo&itc  courses,  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent. It  vnH  generally  be  found  that  the  litcrar}"  or  intellectual 
man  of  high  endowments  decides,  perhaps  unconsciously  to 
himself,  from  a  first  impression  of  the  strength  or  deficiency  of 
nature  in  the  work  before  him,  and  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  ideal ;  the  aitist  from  a  rapid  yet  elaborate  view  of  its 
merits  or  defects  as  a  production  of  art.  With  tlie  former, 
the  just  development  of  passion,  imagination  or  intellect  is  his 
chief  standard  of  excellence*  He  neither  seeks  for  nor  admits 
ttsything  else  as  an  equal  test  of  genius,  and  probably  dechncs 
to  be  enlightened  in  details  or  mechanical  perfections.  He 
inay  have — nay,  to  be  able  to  judge  at  all,  he  mmi  have — a 
»trong  sense  of  the  grace  or  grandeur  of  design,  the  beauty  of 
colmu*,  the  effect  of  chiaroscuro  x  but  he  is  generally  insen- 
iible  as  to  w^hether  harmonies  are  preserved,  the  lights  correctly 
distributed ;  whether  the  dra\^  ing  be  accm^te,  the  draperies 
well  cast,  the  perspective  geometrically  true  ;  and  he  neither 
knows,  nor  carets  to  know,  if  a  general  or  particular  deg^ign  be 
original,  Ijorrowed  from  a  contemporary,  or  any  old  academy 
Bgurcs  : — in  short  he  is  all  feeling  and  thought ;  but  hii*  eye 
is  not  well-read.  He  not  only  does  not  consider  it "  worth  all 
the  other  senses  ***,  he  docs  not  attach  a  due  imi>ortance  to  its 
proper  schooling.  He  only  sees  the  end,  and  despises,  because 
he  is  ignorant  of,  the  means.  With  the  professional  artist, 
collectively  speaking,  all  these  rudiments  and  details  are  of 

Cc  greatest  importance.     He  contemplates  the  multitude  of 
irts  till  they  blind  him  to  the  real  object  of  the  whole.     Ho 
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docs  not  see  the  result  as  one,  but  as  many.     The  <'in  les 
nature  and  of  the  ideal  are  forgotten  in  the  jioints  of  arL  11 
latter  are  the  excellencies  he  has  most  studied;  they  have 
cost  him  a  irt'orld  of  labour  to  acquire  in  any  degree  appraarli- 
ing  perfection  ;  and  what  with  a  bit  of  light  lure,  and  a  hit  t*f 
drapery  there,  a  front  figure  in  this  place,  and  a  fore-ghort- 
ened  limb  coming  so  happily  just  in  that  particidar  spot,— j 
grouping,  draining,  colouring  and  touch,^ — the  spirit  uf 
scene,  the  very  "  heail  of  the  mystery  "  is  entiingled,  absorbed 
and  lost  to  every  suggestion  of  high  thought  and  feeling.     He 
is  all  eye.     It  "makes  fools  of  the  rest  of  the  senses,*'  beieig 
**  worth  all  the  rest,"  according  to  his  notion,  with  the  intt*l- 
lectual  faculties  in  the  back -ground-    His  heart  and  head  arc 
made   subservient  to  the   scholastic   acumen  and  acquirttl 
pleasures  and   refinements  of  the  visual  organ,  instead 
founding  his  Art  on  the  grand  principle  of  foUowing  the  su 
gestions  of  passion,  imagination  and  intellect,  acting  up>a 
that  organ,  and  re-acted  upon  by  its  practised  strength,  varict 
and  refinement.  The  artist  and  the  intellectual  amateur  stari-^ 
ing  thus  in  their  diiferent  courses  of  criticism  from  opposite 
quai-ters  and  on  different  grounds, — the  one  an  ethereal  cxdu 
sive,  the  other  a  mechanical  conservative,^ — ^they  pass  and 
pass  above  and  below  each  other,  and  their  judgments  beiii| 
gummed  up  from  quite  different  premises,  their  hostile  concJu* 
sions  at  last  meet  face  to  face,  exhausted  and  confiised  up 
that  neutral  line  which  separates   art  from  nature. 
quickly  turn  tlieir  backs  on  each  other,  and  pursue  thei^ 
several  coui*ses  with  dignified  contempt  or  loud  indignation  |^ 
and  they  must  ever  continue  thus  inimical  until  intellectual 
amateurs  acquire  a  learned  eye,  and  artiste  cease  to  fa 
the  end  in  the  means. 

Painting  and  sculptiu*e,  iJideed  the  whole  range  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  require  some  degree  of  practical  k nowit  1 1  i lablc  the , 

critic  to  estimate  their  various  productions  jii  i  coropre*  * 

hensively.     It  is  not  meant  that  an  individual  cannot  appre- 
ciate sculpture  unless  he  lias  been  accustomed  to  tlic  U3e  of  J 
the  chisel,  or  the  model  tools;  and  that  he  who  faaa  nt^vcr  !*•' 
bi^ured  at  seal  and  copper-plate  engraving  and  etching  can  be 
no  judge  of  an  antique  gem,  an  intaglio,  or  the  mAslerly  e\e* 
cution  o{  a  Pirancsi  and  a  WooUeU    All  we  mean  i»»  thit  j 
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without  liaving  made  copies  fi'om  paintings,  or  drawings  from 
sculpture; — in  shorty  without  some  actual  study  of  outline  and 
chiarascuroy  added  to  a  long  acquaintance  and  devoted  con- 
plation  of  fine  works  of  art^  the  eye  will  not  be  qualified 

the  medium  of  a  just  and  entire  impression  on  the  mind. 
The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  almost  every  one  of 
the  writers  on  tlie  present  subject  have  been  either  professors 
or  amateurs  in  practice,  Chai^les  Lamb  is  one  of  the  very  few 
exceptions ;  and  the  severity  of  the  test  he  applied  was  in  pro- 
portion to  his  fine  comprehension  of  the  end^  and  circum- 
scribed knowledge  of  the  means.  His  criticisms  are  of  tlie 
highest  order  of  intellect,  and  will  form  the  future  ground- 
work of  some  interesting  investigation  as  we  proceed.  The 
distinction,  therefore,  we  would  make,  is  that  of  the  opinions 
and  criticisms  of  professional  artists  and  intellectual  lovers 

art,  Charles  Lamb  being  an  extreme  instance  of  the  latter^ 
standing  as  the  representative  of  a  class,  whose  requisi- 
tions of  Art  in  its  highest  walks  not  a  great  many  of  the  old 
masters,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  raoderns,  can  peifectly  sa- 
tisfy. 

We  must  here  premise  that  it  is  our  intention  to  confine 
ourselves  in  the  present  article  solely  to  the  writings  of  our 
own  country",  in  order  that  we  may  have  space  for  some  notice 
of  almost  every  work  of  any  importance  on  the  subject  that 
has  appeared  from  an  English  jieu.  This  attempt  being  in 
itself  sufficiently  extensive,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  ela- 
borate or  minute  criticism  of  more  than  a  few.  It  is  the  prhi- 
cipiea  they  severally  advocate,  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their 
disquisitions,  which  we  chiefly  propose  to  examine.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  be  as  exact  and  comprehensive  a»  we  can  ;  not 
dii»cussing  them  in  any  regular  sequence,  but  taking  them  ac- 
cording as  they  fall  in  with  the  general  current,  or  with  par- 
ticular branches  of  the  subject. 

Tlie  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  lieynolds  have  long  borne  a 
high  and  extensive  reputation:  private  libraries  have  been 
considered  incomplete  \Nithout  them,  and  the  favourite  **  pre- 
cepta"  of  their  accomplished  author  continue  at  the  present 
time  not  only  to  be  firequently  quoted  as  ^*  authority,"  but  to 
influence  artists  in  their  practice,  their  opinions  of  themselves 
and  otliers,  and  their  most  ardent  hopes-     It  is  therefore  of 
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the  utmost  importance  that  the  m»thttic  or  metaphyfiioil  prm« 
ciples  enibrced  throughout  these  Discourses  should  be  founded 
on  unalterable  truth  and  nature^  and  the  soundest  theories  of 
Art.  We  think  it  wUl  be  made  apparent  that  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case ;  and  chiefly  by  Sir  Joshua's  own  words,  for 
his  theory  continually  varies  with  his  subject.  It  is  the  mare 
important  that  these  fundamental  errors  should  be  generally 
known,  since  they  ore  of  that  peculiai-  practical  tendency  which 
is  calculated  Uy  retard  the  progress  of  British  Art  by  destroy- 
ing, if  possible,  the  indi\'iduality  of  original  genius,  and  all 
distinction  of  characters  and  passions  in  works  of  Art,  But 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  prevailing  tone  of  philosf> 
phical  disquisition  in  which  they  are  ^Titten,  (the  mecbaniciJ 
details  aud  instructions  being  carefidly  avoided,  and  Itit  to  tlie 
I'espective  academical  professors,)  would  claim  some  obscrrsi- 
tion  as  advocating  sundry  very  questionable  abstract  theoiii*- 
Wc  would  not  have  it  conjectured  from  the  remarks  wc  arc 
about  to  quote,  or  from  those  we  may  ofler,  that  tJie  least  de- 
preciation of  the  real  merits  of  Sir  Joshua  as  a  painter  or 
^vritcr  is  intended.  His  Discourses, — barring  the  consequences 
of  personal  character  and  idiosyncrasy,  the  awe  in  M'hlch  he 
stood  of  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  ardent  wish  he  had 
to  please  them, — are  %i  orthy  of  most  attentive  perusal  by  the 
student  and  general  reader,  as  they  are  full  of  inform  i 

excellent  advice,  always  excepting  his  favourite  me:  1 

positions.   As  a  painter,  we  cannot  think  with  his  gt 
mirers  among  the  present  members  of  the  Royal  Acad 
in  illustration  of  his  own  theory,  he  united  all  the  ex 
of  the  best  masters ;  but  we  do  consider  that  he  ^ 
great  excellence.    He  was  deficient  in  invention,  for  his  €vi»* 
posiitiouj  though  generally  tine,  is  mostly  borrowed  from  Vi- 
nous  quarters  (in  illustration  of  his  theory) ;  and  in  chartctir 
and  expression  he  continually  fell  short,  not  so  much  in  ie- 
cordance  with  his  crotchet  about  a  '^central  form*'  luiil  * 
generalised  idea  of  beauty,  as  because  it  wan  not  tus  fivte. 
He  could  not  invent  or  conceive  a  striking  original  bt:  ' 
(unless  Indeed  in  the  style  of  his  portraits  and  their  ik'Iti;  i  i 
back-grounds,)  and,  therefore,  worked  incessantly*-—* 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  natural  rr^ 
from  all  quarters,  in  order  to  produce  a 
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11  identities  should  be  merged.  The  consequences  of  this 
are  beautifully  expressed  by  a  poet,  in  describing  the  restless 
and  erroneous  cra\arig  after  **  pertection**  among  his  frater- 
nity: 

**  Beauty  through  all  Bebg 

Sheds  her  soul  divine ; 
But  our  djnrits,  fleeiog 
Still  from  shrine  to  shrine, 
Tu  koeel  to  her  delights^  far  in  the  midst  repine/' 

Waob's  Miindi  tt  Cordia, 

Instead^  therei'ore^  of  accomplishing  an  original  and  ideal^ 
Sir  Joshua  only  produces  a  nobly  vague  generality,  the  sub- 
itantave  materials  of  which  ai'e  but  too  often  plainly  traceable 
to  their  sources.  But  although  Ids  breadth  wants  mental  pur- 
pose, and  his  outline  precision,  owing  both  to  a  mistaken 
theory  of  a  central  or  middle  form,  whereat  we  "far  in  the 
midst  repine/'  and  also  to  his  being  an  indifferent  draughts- 
man |  stilly  he  always  aims  at  elevation  and  refinement. 
There  is  never  anything  \^lgar  or  mean  in  his  pictures.  His 
design  is  generally  selected  with  consummate  judgment  j 
there  is  a  peculiar  grace  and  mastery  in  his  touchy  and  he  is 
admirable  in  composition  as  a  colourist.  In  one  sense  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  British 
Art.  He  uplifted  and  redeemed  it  from  the  mawkish  depra- 
vity into  which  it  had  fallen  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
by  the  preposterous  aitizanship  of  Verrio,  (the  **  worthy''  who 
introduced  himself  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  flowing  peri- 
wigs, as  courteous  and  approving  spectators  of  "  Christ  heal- 
ing the  Sick^*)  and  the  pencils  of  other  foreign  charlatans; 
by  the  foul  patronage  conferred  upon  Lely,  who  was  capable 
of  far  better  things,  and  upon  Kneller,  w  ho  was  not ;  and 
•weeping  away  the  bare-faced  dominion  of  bare-breasted  doll- 
like  courtezans  and  ladies  of  the  court*  established  a  noble* 
neasof  style  in  design  and  colouring  which  entitles  him  to  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  British  ^Vrtists. 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  Sir  Joshua's  principles  as 
Fwriter  on  Art,  We  shall  examine  them  in  conjunction  with 
Hazlitt's  essay  *^  On  certain  Inconsistencies  in  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Discourses,'^  From  the  style  in  which,  at  the 
very  outset^  the  lecturer  denounces  all  argument  or  dliference 
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of  opinion^  one  might  expect  something  uusoimd  or  iUogicdL 
though  scarcely  so  much  equivocation  and  contradiction  aa 
they  continually  display. 

'*  There  Is  ooe  prtcept  io  which  I  sUuU  only  be  opposed  by  the  vtan, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  idle.  I  am  not  afraid  that  I  shall  repeat  it  tuo  vlUii. 
You  must  have  no  dependents  on  your  orn  jfrniut," — Diteomrtm^  t«L  u 
p.  44. 

It  is  thus  admitted  that  there  ia  such  a  thing  as  genius,  al- 
though we  arc  exhorted  upon  various  occasions  to  depend 
upon  that  of  others  for  advancement. 

"If  you  have  great  talents,  iivdu&try  will  improve  them :  if  you  h»Tc 
but  moderate  abilitieB,  industry  will  supply  their  deficieocy." — IbkL 

True,  to  a  limited  extent  only.  No  industry  will  supphr 
an  essential  deficiency. 

"  Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labour." — Ihid. 

This  is  utterly  false.  The  proofs  of  the  preposterous  fal* 
lacy  are  manifest  in  the  works  of  the  majority  of  the  most  as* 
siduous  professors  as  weU  as  students  of  the  Academy.  Their 
labours  we  presume  are  "  well-directed  '^  under  such  ausp^ 
but  it' nothing  has  been  denied,  surely  very  little  must  Lx\-. 
been  sought. 

"  Not  to  enter  into  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  nature  and  essence 
of  genius,  I  wiJl  venture  to  as»ert  that  assiduity  unabated  by  diHScuItTT 
and  a  disposition  eagerly  directed  to  the  object  ofita  pursuit,  wilt  ptukn  - 
effects  #fmi7ar  to  those  which  some  call  the  result  of  natural  powers/'— 
IHd, 

— as  the  shadow  is  similar  to  the  substance !  Sir  Josbuaft 
upon  various  occasions,  shifting  his  theories  with  his  subjecti 
admits  the  existence  of  natural  powers,  and  declares  that  **  k 
"  (hiny  cettainlyy  men  are  not  equal;  and  a  man  can  bring bamc 
^*  wares  only  in  proportion  to  the  capital  nith  wluch  he,  gom 
"  to  market."  So  that,  however  well-directed  might  hn^t 
been  his  labour,  he  is  denied  ever)i;hing  for  the  *^  acquisitioii " 
of  which  he  has  not "  capacity  of  mind/'  '*  strength  of  p^iisf 
or  *'  natural  faculties.'^  If  the  term  **'  well-directed  "  be  racaat 
to  involve  a  quibble,  to  the  effect  tliat  it  is  well  to  direct  a 
man  to  the  kind  of  labour  only  for  which  his  nature  is  adaptedt 
the  fallacy  of  Sir  Joshua's  much-quoted  maxim  is  equally  iip- 
parent. 

In  waining  the  student  against  **^  inspiration  *^  (not  the  m«st 
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neccBsary  of  dl  warnings  in  these  our  modem  days  of  uni- 
versal  criticism  and  superficial  refinement)  which  he  con- 
temptuously styles  a  **'  phantom/* — Sir  Joshua  observes,  with 
rectnling  sarcasm^ — 

"  He  examines  hb  own  mind,  and  perceives  there  nothing  of  that  divine 
inspiralioQ  with  which  he  is  told  ao  many  others  have  been  favoured.  He 
never  travelled  to  heaven  to  gather  new  ideas ;  and  he  finds  himseif  pos* 
sessed  of  no  other  qualLficationa  than  what  mere  common  observation  and 
«  plain  understanding  can  confer/' — Ihid,  p.  56. 

All  this  was  of  course  very  applicable,  as  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  is  likely  always  to  be,  to  the  great  majority  of  pro- 
fessors as  well  as  students ;  and  no  doubt  they  derived  much 
comfort  from  such  a  confusion  of  distinctions.  If  the  osten- 
sible object  of  the  lecturer  had  only  been  to  excite  his  hearera 
to  persevere  in  manual  laboiu"  on  given  principles,  or  even  in 
*•'  common  obsenation  '^  and  mental  labour  suitable  to  the 
piu^oses  of  collection  and  compilation,  or  other  proper  occu- 
pations for  **  a  plain  understanding,"  it  would  have  been  well 
enough ;  but  is  this  the  philosophy  or  aim  of  ^Vrt  ?  Is  it  not 
deliberately  uplifting  every  industrious  artizan  into  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  Genius,  and  convincing  him,  with  exhortations  and 
elaborate  dogmatism — ^little  as  human  self-love  would  need 
such  pains — that  there  arc  no  **  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  than  arc  dreamt  of  in  liis  '^  handicraft  ? 

"  If  he  '  examines  his  own  mind«  and  finds  nothing  there  of  that  divine 
iiwpiration  with  which  he  is  told  so  many  others  have  been  favoured,'  but 
which  he  has  never  felt  him3elf ;  if  '  he  finds  himself  possessed  of  no  other 
qualifications  *  for  the  highest  etTorts  of  genius  and  imagination  '  than  what 
mere  common  observation  and  a  plain  understanding  can  confer/  he  may 
as  well  desist  at  once  from  '  ascending  the  highest  heaven  of  invention.' 
If  the  very  idea  of  the  divinity  of  Art  deters  instead  of  animating  him  ;  if 
the  enthusiasm,  with  which  others  speak  of  It  damps  the  llame  in  his  own 
breast;  he  had  better  not  enter  into  a  competition  v^here  he  wants  the 
first  principle  of  success  ; — the  daring  to  aspire  and  the  hope  to  excel.  He 
may  be  assured  he  is  not  the  man/* — HasHti'i  Tahh  Talk,  vol.  i. 

The  mischief  of  the  theory  is  not  confined  to  painting  and 
flcidpture :  it  extends  over  the  whole  region  of  Art, — using 
the  term  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense ;  and  if  it  could  be 
brought  into  general  pmctice  m  oidd  produce  a  general  blight 
among  all  the  noblest  fruits  of  Art. 

'All  the  great  works  of  Art  have  been  the  offspring  of  original  genius^ 
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either  projeeting  itself  btfore  the  geneml  Advancei  of  iOcittXp  or 
out  a  separate  path  for  itself  j  all  the  rest  U  but  labour  in  vain.  For  ct«T|r^ 
purpose  of  emulation  or  mstructiou,  we  go  back  to  x\\9  origiaal  mvcfiton 
not  to  those  who  imitated  and,  as  it  is  falsely  pretended^  Improred  Bp^ol 
their  models :  or  if  those  who  followed  have  at  any  time  ittafned  «a  Itig 
a  rank  or  eurpaated  dieir  predeceft^ors,  it  waa  not  frooi  horrvwimg  tbtirj 
excellencies,  but  by  uofoldiag  new  itnd  ejr^ytVi/ff  potoerf  ^f  (htir  oimi« 
which  the  moving:  principle  lay  in  the  individual  miiid«  anil  not  m 
stimulus  aiforded  by  previous  example  and  general  knom*ledge.  GreAftl 
faults,  it  is  true,  may  be  avoided,  but  great  cxcellenciea  car^  n^ttr  W  ut.' 
tained  in  this  way." — Ibid, 

Continuing  his  investigation  in  another  essaj,  liazlitt  lhu4 
proceeds : — 

*'  The  first  inquiry  which  runs  through  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds *a  Dieconrao, 
IB,  whether  the  student  ought  to  look  at  nature  with  his  own  eyt  i 

the  eyes  of  others ;  and  on  the  whole,  he  apparently  inclines  to  ' 
The  second  question  is,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  nature  ;  whether  il  i 
is  a  general  and  abstract  idea,  or  an  aggregate  of  particulars*  and  hi 
strenuously  maintains  the  former  of  these  positions :  yet  tt  is  not  tmf  •!• 
ways  to  determine  how  far,  or  with  what  precise  limitations  he  does  ao^ 

"  Sir  Joshua  seems  to  have  been  led  into  his  notions  on  this  subjec(« 
either  by  an  ambiguity  of  terras,  or  by  taking  only  one  view  of  natorvu 
He  supposes  grandeur,  or  the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  to  consbt  tflJ 
leaving  out  the  particular  details,  became  these  details  are  sometimes 
without  any  grandeur  of  effect,  and  he  therefore  conceives  the  two 
irrecoiicileable,  and  the  alternatives  of  each  other.    This  is  very  imperfect 
reasoning.    Grandeur  depends  on  a  distinct  principle  of  its  own,  not  on  i 
negation  of  the  parts ;  and  as  it  does  not  arise  from  their  omission*  sol 
neither  is  it  incompatible  with  their  iniertion  or  the  highest  finishing/^'— ^1 
Ihid,,  vol.  i, 

The  finest  ^vorks  of  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  are  mideai*| 
able  proofs  of  the  truth  of  llazhtt's  argument;  yet  Sir  Joshtui 
endeavours  to  show,  in  one  part  of  his  Discourses,  that  they 
worked  upon  an  opposite  principle,  omitting  all  details  of  J 
finishing  and  distinctions  of  chm*actcr;  ^vhtle  in  another  party^ 
he  praises  them  for  their  **  nice  discrimination  of  character  " 
He  telLs  us  that  *•  the  whole  beauty  and  grandeur  uf  the 
'^  consists  in  being  able  to  get  above  all  singular  forms,  locall 
*^  customs,  peculiarities  and  details  of  every  kind  ** — and  yet 
that  these  things  •*  frequently  tend  to  give  an  air  of  truth 
"  a  piece,  and  interest   the    spectator  in  an    cxtraor 
"  manner,^'     Howbeit,  he  strikes  a  sweeping  death-blow  ail 
impassioned  expression,  by  declaring  that  afi  the  1 1  pr 

duce  ^'diitoitiou  and  deformity,  more  or  leaa^  i 
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leefi  I  "  Thus,  the  deformity  of  humanity  is  m  pro- 
portion to  its  depth  of  thought  and  feelinf^  ! 

We  n^uat  cut  short  the  discussion  by  plariiig  the  opponent 
propositions  in  close  array  before  the  reader, 

*'  It  is  in  vfttn  to  ftttend  to  the  variation  of  tmts^  if  in  that  attention  the 
general  hvie  of  flesh  is  lost ;  or  to  finish  ever  so  minutely  the  parts^  if  t}\e 
manea  arc  not  obaervcd,  or  the  whole  not  welt  put  together." — RpymidM. 

"  Nothing  can  be  truer :  but  why  always  suppose  the  two  things  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other?  "* — UazUti, 

*'  Titian's  manner  was  then  ucw  to  the  world,  hut  that  unshaken  truth 
on  which  it  is  founded  has  fixed  it  as  a  model  to  atl  succeed  id  g  painters  \ 
and  those  who  will  examine  into  the  artifice^  will  find  it  to  consist  in  the 
power  of  generalizing,  and  in  the  shortness  and  simplicity  of  the  mtant 
employed.'  '^-Beynolds. 

*'  Titian's  real  excellence  consisted  in  the  power  of  generalising  and  of 
individualisiog  at  the  same  time  :  if  it  were  merely  the  former,  it  would  be 
dithcult  to  account  for  the  error  immediately  after  pointed  out  hy  Sir 
Joshua  in  the  very  next  paragraph." — Hcusliit, 

**  Many  artistSi  as  Vasari  likewise  observes,  have  ignorontly  imagined 
ibty  are  imitating  the  manner  of  Titian,  when  they  leave  their  colours 
roagh,  and  neglect  the  detail  i  but  not  possessing  the  principles  on  which 
he  wrought,  they  have  produced  what  he  calls  gnffe  pittnrf,  absurd,  foolish 
pictdrcs/*^ — Ueymtd^. 

••  Many  artists  hnve  also  imagined  they  were  following  the  directions 
of  Sir  Joshua  when  they  did  the  same  thing ;  that  is,  neglected  iho  dctaili 
and  produced  the  same  results — vapid  generalities/* — Uasiiti. 

The  figures  in  the  pictures  of  Martin,  and  both  the  figures 
and  the  siurounding  sceneiy  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  those 
of  Turner,  notwithstanding  their  great  and  original  merit  in 
other  respects^  are  striking  instances  of  the  latter  remark. 

"  The  reasoning  of  the  Discourses  is^  I  think  then,  deficient  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing particulars : 

*M.  Jt  seems  to  imply,  that  general  effect  in  a  picture  is  produced  by 
leaving  out  the  details  \  whereas  the  largest  masses  and  the  granrlest  out* 
line  are  consistent  with  tlie  utmost  delicacy  of  finishing  in  the  parts. 

"  2,  It  makes  no  distinction  between  beauty  and  grandeur,  but  refers 
both  to  an  ideal  or  middle  form,  as  the  centre  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
species,  and  yet  inconsistently  attributes  the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo's 
ttyle  to  the  superhuman  appeanince  of  his  prophets  and  apostles. 

"3.  It  does  not  at  any  time  make  mention  of  power  or  raagnitnde  in 
lA  object  as  a  distinct  source  of  the  sublime,  (though  this  is  acknowledged 
untnteutioually  in  the  case  of  Michael  Angelo,  &c.j  nor  of  softness  or 
symmetry  of  form  as  a  distinct  source  of  beauty,  independently  of,  though 
*tin  in  connection  with  another  source  arising  fn>ra  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  expect  from  each  individual  species. 
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"  i.  Sir  Joahua's  tlieory  does  not  leave  room  for  ch&mcter.  tnit  rejects 
it  as  on  anomaly. 

"  5,  It  does  not  point  out  the  source  of  exprcBaion,  Iwit  coaaiderv  il  it 
botttilc  to  beauty ;  and  yet,  lastly*  he  allows  that  the  middle  form,  carried 
to  the  utmost  theoretical  extent,  neither  defined  by  character,  Dor  impstg- 
nated  by  passion,  would  produce  nothing  but  Tague«  insipid^  mimwuinig 
generality/* — HaxUtt^ 

We  earnestly  recommend  all  those  to  whom  a  right  eati- 
mate  of  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  these  propositions  is  of  import- 
ance-— and  to  all  students  it  is  of  the  deepest^to  read  the 
Essays  from  which  we  have  quoted,  and  compare  the  reasoo* 
ing  with  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses  on  those  particular  pointa, 
Many  valuable  suggestions  will  be  found  in  tlic  Essays,  which 
oiu"  space  would  not  permit  us  to  notice ;  and,  without  de- 
nying the  great  merit  in  other  respects,  many  false  or  equi- 
vocal propositions  and  illogical  conventionalisms  will  be 
found  in  the  Discourses,  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  thr 
above  Essays,  or  in  the  present  article.  As  a  writer  on  iVrt, 
or  perhaps  even  as  a  painter,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Sir  Joshua's  intimacy  with  Burke  and  Johnson  did  him  any 
good.  Neither  of  them  appears  to  have  known  much  about 
the  matter.  Johnson^s  remarks  on  painting  or  pictures  are 
mere  pompous  generalities,  applicable  sometimes  to  fdl  pic- 
tures, sometimes  to  none ;  and  as  to  Burke's  **  Letter  to 
Barry,'* — intended  to  be  highly  instructive, — it  is  verv  f ••«*'• 
indeed ;  quite  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  either  party^ 

Concerning  this  discussion,  which  we  ventiure  to  believ 
must  be  interesting  t^  every  lover  of  Art,  and  especialiv 
those  who  wish  to  see  painting  and  sculpture  in  Kngl 
progress,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  brief  remarks. 
Hazlitt  began  life  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  relinquisln 
the  profession  because  he  had  so  fine  an  apprehension  of  the 
higher  aims  and  ideal  excellences,  that  he  found,  or  fane 
he  coidd  never  approach  his  own  standiu*d  in  prsctic&l 
The  bidk  of  his  argument  is  not  respecting  den^n^  bul 
the  proper  method  of  accompluhmeTii.  Much  of  ^hat 
says  is  applicable  chiefly  to  heads  and  faces,  and  the 
means  of  giving  them  truth  of  nature,  expreatsion  and 
racter,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  both.  Such  heads  on;  na 
to  be  confounded  vdih  mere  porti^ait-painting,  or  mere  like 
ness  of  featiu^,  costume  and  local  habitudes.    They  are  the 
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epitomes  of  human  history  in  various  classes  of  the  family 
of  mankind,  by  means  of  the  choice  and  finished  specimens 
of  such  classes. 

His  strictures  are  not  equally  applicable  to  landscape 
scenery.  Though  we  consider  Claude  a  far  finer  landscape 
painter  than  Turner,  because  the  former  united  the  real  and 
ideal  in  perfect  consummation,  yet  we  greatly  prefer  the 
masterly  blot  and  daub  of  a  fine  ideal  landscape  to  a  human 
face  suggested  by  the  same  process ;  i.  e.  so  built  up  with 
patches  that  it  is  only  healthy  or  human  at  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable distance.  Our  actual  knowledge  of  landscape  scenery 
IB  derived  from  a  distance ;  our  knowledge  of  the  human  face 
is  from  close  approximation.  The  mind  can  therefore  coin- 
cide  with  the  former,  but  revolts  at  the  latter.  The  principle 
and  precept  of  Sir  Joshua  makes  no  distinction,  although  the 
one  is  a  second-rate  excellence,  and  the  other  intolerable-  In 
short,  when  we  recapitulate  his  maxims, — that  no  artist  is  to 
have  any  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  but  only  in  those 
displayed  in  the  w  orks  of  his  predecessors ;  whereby  a  bai'bed 
and  poisoned  arrow  is  launched  at  the  very  heart  of  all  origin- 
ality and  enthusiasm ; — and  that  common  sense,  a  plain  un- 
derstanding and  a  Whittingtonian  industry  will  supply  the 
place  of  genius ;  whereby  every  apprentice  w^ho  might  other- 
wise have  swept  and  scraped  his  way  up  to  a  civic  chair,  may 
consider  himself  a  likely  person  to  ascend  into  the  temple  of 
Art ;  and  hence  a  swarm  of  brush-and-chisel  artizans,  holding 
common-councils  with  equally  sensible  views  of  arts,  manu- 
factures and  commercial  relations ; — when  we  see  the  mis- 
chievous effect  these  precious  maxims  have  had,  and  the  deep- 
perverting  influence  they  still  exercise,  not  only  over  students, 
but  over  the  large  majority  of  the  present  Members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  bottom  of  whose  most  cherished  opinions 
they  Villi  be  found  in  all  the  ineradicabihty  of  early  associa- 
tions, we  feel  bound  to  declare  our  conviction  {distinctly^  but 
mlelyy  alhullng  to  philosophical  theonea),  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  towards  an  advance  of  Art  upon  sound  principles  in  this 
country,  is  to  destroy  tlie  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
as  an  authority. 

It  is  our  wish,  as  an  important  part  of  the  subject,  to  take 
a  view  of  the  qualifications  for  critics  and  instructors  wliich 
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have  been  displayed  by  the  various  I^ridents,  ProfeMon 
and  leading  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy •  In  puxmung 
this  plan,  %ve  would  fain,  on  general  principles,  hare  selected 
those  who  lived  at  periods  remote  from  each  other,  so  tliai  wc 
might  have  given  the  different  opinions  and  exhortatJOiiB  of 
the  individuals  as  influenced  by  diflferent  times.  But  the  ngc 
of  the  British  School  of  Art  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  stirfiice 
to  admit  of  any  breadth  of  design,  and  we  must  be  cootcut 
ivith  a  less  systematic  elaboration.  We  have  said  that  Sir 
Joshua  was  the  father  of  the  British  School ;  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  far  the  principles  he  inculcated  have  in* 
flueneed  most  of  his  principal  contemporaries  and  8ucce88<H^  j 
and  how  far  they  have  not  influenced  some  among  thcnu 

The  lectures  of  Barry  and  Opie  are  the  production  of  fttrong 
and  original  minds,  thinking  for  themselveH,  and  en  i  ?i* 

ting  the  i*esults  in  a  style  of  clear  and  unatfected  .  ^  .^ 
They  are  equally  characterised  by  manly  feeling  and  enthu* 
sinsin  for  Art,  tempered  with  sound  judgment  and  knowledge 
derived  from  practical  experience*  They  ai*c  thoroughly  En- 
glish, in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  without  luiyof 
the  laboured  metaphysics,  the  cold  Ilom  i     'V  of 

Etylc,  the  erudite  research  and  elal>oratc  •  ^if 

Joshua ;  but  they  contain  much  of  the  best  advice  that  caa 
be  given  to  students  in  general,  by  combiit'i  md  prinri* 

pies   equally  applicable  to  natural  and   ^  -    qualitaoi* 

Always  treating  Sir  Joshua  with  gi^eat  and  deserved  rcspec^ 
they  yet  pursue  their  own  independent,  and  for  the  t  '  ir! 
unbiassed  course.  They  do  not  endanger  genius  tv  £ 

into  neglect  and  presumption ;  nor  do  they  endanger  taieot 
by  generating  fallacious  hopes  of  the  highest  excellence^  or 
discouraging  it  from  healthy  energetic  efforts,  and  the  just  m* 
ticipation  of  proportionate  results.  Tlu&  rare  union  of  the 
best  principles  for  general  adoption  woidd  have  been  mi  u^ 
duous  and  perhaps  impossible  task  for  the  majority  of  writuri 
to  accomplish,  however  philosophical  and  well^ver^ed  in  th^ 
subject*  To  Barry  and  Opie  the  task  was  ea^  and  streagbl* 
fon^^ard  \  for  their  lectures  are  exactly  in  aecordanee  wWi 
their  own  genuine  and  energetic  natures,  thrfr  ocmtiflUOiB 
studies,  and  noblest  aspii^tions. 

**  Of  EvIl  the  parts  of  paiattng^  practical  or  inteUectaaV  tbo  lint  in  is- 


nee  by  tlie  aniTerMl  acknowledgcmeiit  of  all  Bg«A  and  nations  ;  Uie 
qtn^it)'  of  all  others  th«  most  rare,  the  mo^t  beae6cial,  and  that  which 
bears  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  its  divine  origin  ;  is  undoubtedly  in* 
v«Dtioa.  Its  possessors  are  therefore  justly  considered  as  aspiring  to  the 
highest  honours  of  genius,  and  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ncwtous, 
the  Columbuses^  and  the  Alexanders  of  paintings  who  have  discovered 
new  principles,  increased  the  possessions,  and  extended  the  domimoDS  of 
&rt. 

"  Unfortunately,  this  most  inestimable  quality,  in  which  genius  is 
thought  more  particularly  to  consist,  is,  of  all  human  faculties,  the  least 
Babjed  to  reason  or  rule  j  betog  derived  from  Heaven  alone  according  to 
some,  attributed  by  others  to  organizatioo,  by  a  third  class  to  industry, 
t>y  «  fourth  to  circumstances,  by  a  fiAh  to  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and, 
m  the  general  opinion,  the  gift  of  Nature  only.  Out,  tltough  few  teach 
ujs  how  to  improve  it,  and  still  fewer  how  to  obtain  it,  all  agree  that  no- 
thing can  be  done  without  it-  Destitute  of  invention,  a  poet  is  but  a  pla- 
giary, and  a  painter  but  a  copier  of  others." — Ojiie,  Led.  IL 

With  what  truth  and  clearness  do  we  thus  find  all  the 
main  points  fairly  stated  and  settled,  of  a  question  which 
many  are  so  fond  of  surrounding  with  equally  tmnecessary 
and  futfle  difficulties  !  But  let  us  observe  how  finely  his  en* 
thuiiiasm  is  tempered  with  practical  philosophy,. 

"  Bat,  however  true  it  may  be,  that  invcntioa  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule 
and  taught  by  regular  process,  it  must  necessarily,  like  every  other  effect, 
have  an  adequate  cause.  It  cannot  be  by  chance,  that  excellence  is  pro* 
duced  with  certainty  and  constancy  ;  and,  however  remote  and  obscure  its 
origin,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  observation  must  precede  invention*  and 
a  mass  of  materials  must  be  collected  before  we  can  combine  them. 

"It  is  moreover  absolutely  requisite,  that  man,  th^  ^itom^  of  all  his 
(the  painter's)  principal  subjects  and  his  judge,  should  become  a  particular 
subject  of  bis  investigation  :  he  must  be  acquainted  with  all  that  is  cha- 
racteristic and  beautiful,  both  in  regard  to  Lis  mentai  and  bodily  endow- 
ments ;  must  study  their  ansdogies,  and  learn  how  far  moral  and  physical 
excellence  are  connected  and  dependent  one  on  the  other.  He  must,  fbr* 
Ihcr,  observe  the  power  of  the  passions  in  all  their  combinations,  and 
luce  their  change*,  as  modified  by  constitution,  or  by  the  accidental  in- 
flueoces  of  climate  or  custom,  from  the  sprightlinesa  of  infancy  to  the 
despondence  of  decrepitude  :  be  must  be  familiar  with  all  the  masses  of 
life,  and,  above  alt,  endeavour  to  discriminate  the  essential  ^m  the  ac* 
ddjentai,  to  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  own  age  and  country, 
i»d,  disregarding  temporary  fashions  and  local  taste,  learn  to  see  nature 
and  beauty  in  the  abstract,  and  rise  to  general  and  transcendental  troths 
which  will  always  be  the  same/' — fh.  Lp.ci,  SL 

The  above  are  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  Art, 
nor  are  they  leaa  fine  from  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
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perfectly  intelKgible,  consiatent  and  practical.    The  fe 
which  Barry  manifests,  with  respect  to  genius  and  inventio 
09  well  OB  phlloaophiciil  obsen^ation,  is  similar  to  that  of  OpIeT 

"  I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  invention,  because  it  can  bardly  be  cciiui* 
dered  as  an  acquirable  quality  i  since  the  vigor,  spirit  and  felicity  of  in* 
vention  are  the  peculiar  emanations  of  that  genius  which  shall  be  in  fain 
sought  for  where  Heaven  has  not  bestowed  it. 

'*  It  is  in  the  design,  and  in  that  only,  that  men  can  recogniJEe  those 
operations  of  imagination  aod  judgmeot  which  constitute  the  ideal  0^ 
Art.  and  show  its  high  lineage  as  the  offspring  of  pbUoaophy  mod  abter 
of  poetry." — Barry,  Lect.  II, 

The  criticisms  of  Opie  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  superior 
kinJ^  but  not  always  equal  to  those  of  Barry,  nor  is  Opie  so 
entirely  and  determinedly  independent  of  the  opinions  of 
others*  But  if  he  manifest  an  occasional  inconsistencj^  it  wQl 
be  traceable  to  the  influence  of  associations  with,  or  passiag 
i*ecollections  of,  the  particular  ^^  precepts ''  of  Sir  Joshua,  and 
to  a  sense  of  the  f^nc  of  that  painter  and  the  estimation  in 
which  his  Discourses  were  held.  Thus,  in  Lect.  I.,  p,  43, 
Opie  says,  "  I  cannot  qidie  agree  with  our  revered  and  ex- 
cellent painter,  that  nothing  but  labour  is  necessarj*  to  attain 
perfection."  According  to  Opie^s  priuciples,  so  eloquently 
expressed  in  other  parts  of  his  Lectures,  he  could  not  consist- 
ently have  agreed  at  all  with  such  an  opinion.  But  at  i^agt 
21  of  the  same  Lecture  he  is  absurd  enough  to  say,  and  with- 
out marking  it  as  a  quot^ition — acting  apparently  under  an 
unconscious  impulse, — ^^ Nothing  is  denied  to  persevering  and 
well-directed  industry  ?' 

Passing  over  these  few  defects  and  inconsistencies,  we  are 
bound  to  give  very  high  praise  to  Opie*s  writings.  We  con* 
sider  them  greatly  superior  to  his  paintings.  Lectures  on 
paintmg  and  other  arts,  or  indeed  on  most  other  subjortj*, 
should  have  been  his  chief  employment ;  and  painting,  the 
♦Ktcupation  and  delight  of  his  leisin-e  hoiirs.  lie  \\*as  unahk 
to  embody  his  own  great  principles,  and  even  unc<insciiya» 
how  far  he  departed  fit)m  them.  After  WTiting  so  fi 
the  study  of  character  and  the  passions,  we  tind  hih-  |.*-....a 
the  same  face  of  the  same  model  for  very  different  or  op|ius4l 
chai'uctcrs.  Fuseli  says  that  Opie's  head  of  Wolsey,  of 
assassin  of  James  L,  and  of  Friar  Lawrence,  are  the 
man !     Opie  had  a  fine  eye  for  coIquTj  but  not  for  Ike 
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forms  of  impassioned  expression.  His  pictures  want 
ideality.  His  natural  powers  were  far  better  adapted  to  ad- 
dress the  understanding  and  the  feelings  through  the  medium 
of  words,  than  the  imagination  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye.  Notwithstanding  his  ardent  ambition,  his  sincere  love 
for  his  profession,  and  the  noble  breadth  of  the  philosophical 
principles  on  which  his  opinions  and  advice  are  founded;  not- 
withstanding his  inexhaustible  perseverance,  patience  and 
ifiiell-directed  labour, — pursued  even  while  he  lay  upon  his 
death -bed, — ^to  Opie  it  was  denied  e\er  to  become  a  greet 
painter.  The  life  and  works  of  this  amiable  and  talented  in- 
dividual may  be  instanced  among  the  many  practical  refuta- 
tions of  Sir  Joshua's  favourite  precept* 

Equally  superior  to  his  paintings  are  the  Lectures  and  ge- 
neral writings  of  Barry.     He  mistook  colossal  proportions  for 
artistical  power,  and  preternatural  fancies  for  ideal  excellence. 
When  we  call  to  mind  his  gigantic  school-girb  made  into 
archangels;  his  modem  heroes  and  worthies  of  philosophy 
and  science  in  full  dress,  with  bag-wigs  and  knee-breeches 
walking  in  Elysium ;  and  his  angehco-nautical  band  singing 
Odaic  hymns,  accompanied  by  themselves  on  fiddles  and  vio- 
loncellos, while  seated  on  the  backs  of  dolphins  or  porpoises; 
we  cannot  but  regard  such  productions  with  that  deep  regi*et 
which  we  must  always  feel  at  the  aberration  or  misdirection 
of  the  powers  of  genius.     But  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say 
he  mistook  his  true  mission  when  he  aimed  at  being  a  great 
painter:  his  real  genius  is  in  his  writings,  and  it  is  of  an  order 
tliat  commands  our  respect,  and  excites  our  admiration,  en- 
thusiasm and  regard.     Their  inherent  fine  qualities  render 
Mr.  Haydon's  furious  defences  and  staggering  culogiums  of 
Bany  quite  unnecessary,  Mr.  Haydon*s  sjnupathy  apparently 
resulted  from  certain  resemblances  between  himself  and  Barry, 
m  the  over-grown  style  which  they  both  fancied  was  **-gi'eat"; 
iji  temper  or  temperament,  and  in  proud  scorn  of  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  Royal  Academy :  there  the  resemblance 
ends ;  for  whatever  Mr.  Hay  don  may  think,  or  whatever  cri- 
ticisms he  may  have  put  forth  upon  his  own  powers  and  pro- 
ductions, his  writings  are  no  more  equal  to  those  of  Barry, 
than  the  jneturea  of  either  of  them  are  equal  to  those  of  Ti- 
tian or  Murillo, 
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There  is  something  humorous  in  the  idea  of  a  man  wri- 
ting criticisms  upon  himself  and  his  works.    It  is  {lerhape  co* 
hanced  by  the  singular  f^t,  that  only  in  such  ca3es  docs  cii» 
ticism  generally  proceed  on  a  right  plan,  viz.^  that  of  finl 
pointing  out  the  artisfs^  or  author's  intention,  and  the  merits 
of  his  production.     Other  systems  of  criticism  seek  only  for 
faults^  and  leave  the  merits,  if  there  be  any,  quite  out  of  Ibe 
estimate.     However  humorous,  therefore,  the  idea  of  self-cri- 
ticism, w^e  are  very  much  disposed  to  wish  the  custom  were 
general.     It  would  save  a  world  of  idle  talking  and  writsog 
and  vapouring  about  a  man's  ^'meaning"  in  parts,  and  ** in- 
tentions ^*  on  the  whole,  and  would  show  at  once  the  stand- 
aid  of  his  mind.     William  Blake's  estimate  of  himself  •&  a 
man  of  genius,  (visions  inclusive,)  was  a  just  one.     If  he  saw 
no  fuidts  in  his  works,  it  has  been  a  pleasant  occupation  for 
others  to  discover  them  for  bun.     But  then,  we  would  alwap 
have  it  kn&ivn  when  an  author  or  artist   had  written  such  an 
account  of  his  doings.    His  name  should  be  appended  to  hia 
memorial*     He  would  then  be  put  upon  his  modesty  as  well 
as  liis  metal,  and  thus  be  checked  in  eulogies  which  mr  tijvi 
to  swell  into  gross  puffs — whereof  instances  are  not  wn 
Under  this  latter  imputation  we  do  not  think  that  ciUier  V»  i-; 
or  Barry  can  be  shown  to  falL     Whether  the  accounts,  cri- 
dently  ^^  by  authority,'^  of  West's  pictures,  especially  the  o«ic 
which  discourses  of  liis  '^  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,'*  were 
written  by  himself,  or  under  his  direction,  they  certainly  do 
not  contain  anything  worthy  of  much  notice  s  they  are  mert 
literal  accounts  of  w  hat  he  intended  to  effect,  with  minute  de- 
sci'iptions  of  the  parts,    As  to  criticism,  they  are  totally  m* 
nocent  of  all  attempts  beyond  the  surface  of  the  design  md 
colour  J  while   the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  may  be  tmdo^ 
stood  by  Mr.  West's  "  seeing  the  necessity  ^^  foi*  repreaeotiiig 
the  figure  of  Death  as  possessing  great  physical  strength  in 
order  to  convey  an  impression  of  essential  j)ower.     The  Liii; 
of  West  was  written  by  his  personal  friend  Mr.  Gait,  during 
the  painter's  life ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he  availed  liimsetf 
of  the  opportuni^  to  endeavour  to  be  classed  with  Raphad 
and  Michael  Angelo.     Barry's  account  of  his  otm  pictures  in 
the  Society  of  Arts,  kc.^  is  a  clear  statement  of  what  he  in- 
tended to  perform, — ^in  which  intention,  so  ^uousaiuLiuihfe- 
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spirited,  it  is  painfid  to  think  he  has  failed ; — and  of  the  pid)- 
Uc  good  which  he  believes  his  labours  calculated  to  promote. 
The  account  is  elaborated^  enlianced  and  immensely  prolonged 
by  digressions  which  display  enlarged  views  on  politics,  com- 
merce and  general  pliilanthi*opy,  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  18  the  champion  who  fights  single-handed  against  all 
abused  and  dishonourable  doings^  and  advocates  the  cause  of 
all  genius,  virtue  and  the  rights  of  honest  men.  Mr.  Uay- 
don'fi  criticisms  arc  far  more  concentrated*  They  relate  to 
himself  and  his  works ;  arc  full  of  explosive  words,  energetic 
arrogance  and  adulation  of  the  Whi^  nobilityj  with  all  other 
nobility  who  frequent  his  painting-room.  The  "  Annals  of 
the  Fine  Arts  ^*  quake  beneath  his  stentorian  vanities.  His 
account  of  his  picture  of  the  "Refonn  Bautiuet"  is  one  of  the 
most  preposterous  productions  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 
The  outi*ageous  eflects  of  the  picturCj  as  Avell  as  the  pamphlet, 
strike  us  the  more  forcibly  when  contrasted  with  the  high 
hope^  we  had  once  entertained  of  Mr.  Ilaydon. 

Writers  on  these  branches  of  the  Fine  iVrts  may  be  divided 
into  diS'ex'cnt  secta  or  classes.  Thus :  we  have  the  mathema- 
tical! mechanical  and  anatomical  class;  the  coloux  class;  the 
religious  class, — sometimes  comprising  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion ; — the  reality  class, — ^usuaUy  among  the  lowest,  and  by 
ihc  most  numerous ; — and  the  chai^actcr  and  expression, 

'  purely  intellectual  class,  which,  w hen  invohing  a  religion 
of  iVrt,  is  the  highest  and  of  com'se  the  least  numerous  of  all 
classes*  Could  all  these  quiditics  be  comprised  in  an  indi\^- 
dual  we  might  perhaps  have  a  i>erfect  judge  of  Art ;  whereas 
we  have  each  of  the  above  sectarians  uttering  one-sided  fiats, 
alw  ays  unreasonable,  and  often  ridiculous,  and  laying  claim  to 
ejcclusive  perfection  of  judgment. 

We  do  not  know  a  more  complete  specimen  of  the  first 
dass  wc  have  mentioned  than  Mr.  Benjamin  West*  As  this 
dass  is  the  most  numerous  (except  the  reality,  or  popular 
class),  it  may  not  l>e  nninstructive  to  give  a  brief  examination 
of  the  philosophy,  advice  and  practice  of  one  of  its  greatest 
men. 

The  Discourses  of  Benjamin  West,  President  of  the  Royal 
Aciulemy,  and  successor  to  Sir  Joshua,  are  very  chai-iictcris- 
tic  of  the  individual,  but  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  advance 
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of  Art*  They  could  scarcely  have  effected  even  a  temporary 
benefit.  No  class  of  hearers  could  possibly  hm^re  been  ixi- 
spired  by  them  to  any  spiritual  purpose.     Hia  addreaaea  la 

the  students  manifest  a  quantity  of  good  common  sense,  x^''- 
fectly  adapted,  as  Sir  Joshua  would  say,  to  a  plain  in;  : 
standing ;  and  are  not  without  some  of  the  ordinary  profes- 
sional information  as  to  fact  and  details,  though  the  merhfl 
nical  rules  he  instils  are  far  more  profuse  of  iteration  ti.  i 
variety,  A  student  might,  nevertheless,  have  a  chaiiCc  oi 
becoming  a  great  artisan  in  painting,  by  rigidly  foUo^ving  oil 
his  principles*     The  style  is  peculiar,  and  in  good  kcejnnij, 

'*  In  every  branch  of  art  there  are  certain  laws  by  which  geaiu?  eljli 
be  chastened ;  but  the  corrections  gained  by  attention  to  those  Iaw»*  «ti»- 
puiafe  nothing  that  h  legitim&te,  pure  and  elegant.'* — Di$ctmrm  l,^  Geif§ 
IVnii  chap*  viii. 

The  above  is  well-meant  enough,  though  we  think  thai  the 
expression  of  "  legitimate,"  as  applied  to  genius,  mi^ht  be 
subject  to  an  equivocal,  and  often  an  injurious  acr 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wooden-legged  halting  and  lim  i^. 
its  course  by  arbitrary  dismemberments,  instituted  accor  i 
to  the  legitimate  opinions  of  what  is  pure  and  elegant. 

"  That  the  arts  of  de^gn  were  among  the  first  suggestions  votichM/H 
by  Heaven  to  mankind,  is  not  a  proposition  at  which  any  man  Di^^cl^  \> 
start.    This  truth  is  indeed  manifested  by  ever)'  little  child,  v 

essay  is  to  make  for  itself  the  rcsemb)ance  of  some  object  to  v. 

bt-en  accustomed  in  the  nursery.*' — DiMCQurtt  L 

The  foregoing  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  worthy  Prr-T 
dent,  who  has  dra^^Ti  the  fact  expressly  from  his  own  ju\  :  . 
practice  and  subsequent  labours.  It  is  plain  that  he  tlni» 
mistook  mechanical  imitation  for  "  design/"  Of  course  wu 
agree  with  all  he  s*iys,  and  continually  repeats,  eonecmiiig 
the  importance  of  drawing  the  htmian  figure  correctly ;  Imi 
he  seems  to  dwell  upon  this  as  one  of  the  grc4it  mms  of  Ait, 
instead  of  a  means.   He  thus  concludes  his  **dull  delivery/* 

*•  The  heart  of  every  artist,  and  of  the  friend  of  art,  giowvtl  willi  niutaf 
congratulation  to  sec  a  British  bing>  for  the  first  time,  at  like  kmd  oi  tk 

iMoe  ArtsT' 

His  Majesty  George  II L,  whose  favoiuite  hobby  eo  ooCo- 
riously  ambled  among  heads  of  c^ittle,  and  the  rural  coffmoKoUi 
m  farming  and  grazing^  and  from  whose  rojid^^afcioiial  fuat 
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Mr.  \Vc**i  recLived,  in  the  course  of  tliirty  ye^irs,  the  siim  of 
i?3l,187  for  pictures^  which  the  peculiar  "turn'*  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's mind  made  him  fancy, — his  was  the  head  alluded  to 
above.  So  noble  and  numerical  had  been  the  efforts  "  against 
time,"  of  painters,  resuUing,  we  presume,  from  the  patronage 
awarded  to  Mr.  West,  that  he  prognosticates  the  greatest 
Lgs  in  consequence. 

^**  'I  rnay  confiijeDtly  say  that  our  anntial  exhibitioDs,  both  as  to  numhtir 
ta9ie  eugraHcd  on  nature  and  the  fruit  of  mental  conception,  an?  such, 
All  the  combined  efforts  in  art  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Ihf  mme 
iimtt  huve  not  been  able  to  equal,  &c/  He  then  talks  of  the  '  crumbs 
from  the  national  table  being  given  to  cherish  the  fine  arts,  which^  if  done,' 
he  wyt,  '  we  might  pledge  ourflelves  to  ditpute  the  prize  with  the  proud- 
cii  ptriods  of  Grecian  or  Italian  Art.  But,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  ilespair  i 
we  have  heftrd,  from  thia  place,  the  promise  of  patronage  from  the  Prince 
Etgent*  &c/  " — Gait's  Lift  of  JVejif,  chap.  xii. 

It  is  scarcely  necessarj^  to  say,  that  in  everything  relating 
to  the  higher  walks  of  Art,  the  Discourses  of  Mr.  West  are 
worthless,  A^dmitting  all  his  mechanical  excellencies,  we  think 
much  tlie  same  of  his  paintings.  In  Ins  attempts  at  impas- 
sioned expression,  we  see  that  he  always  meant  well,  and  fre- 
quently accomplished  the  muscular  ground-work  justly ;  but 
tliere  his  power  became  stagnant.  The  informing  spirit  is 
wanting.  His  figures  and  faces  are  like  those  of  second-rate 
actors.  His  thought  (like  theirs)  does  not  spring  sponta- 
neous from  his  feeling ;  but  his  feeling  is  the  slow  result  of 
his  thought. 

There  have  been  many  writers,  as  well  as  admirers,  of  the 
mathematical,  mechanical  and  anatomical  class.  One  of  the 
works  of  this  description,  w  hich  might  stand  as  the  type  of 
hundreds,  has  been  entitled  **  Anatomy  applied  to  Art/* 
Dcutli  aj)pUed  to  Life  would  be  an  equally  appropriate  title, 
as  far  as  the  spirit  of  humanity  is  concerned*  The  applica- 
tion of  anatomy  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  work  jiist 
published,  entitled  ^*  Chemistr)^  applied  to  Art/^)  must,  of 
coiu'se,  be  strictly  understood  as  a  mechanical  means  only. 
In  this  sense  does  Sir  Charles  Bell  regard  it,  who  stands,  not 
merely  at  the  head  of  wTiters  of  this  class,  but  as  much  above 
them  as  a  philosopher  is  above  an  artisan, 

*'  The  painter  roust  not  be  satisfied  merely  to  copy  and  represent  what 
he  sees  ^  he  mU9t  cultivate  this  UUeat  of  imitatton  merely  as  be«towlng 
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those  facilities  which  are  to  give  scope  to  tlie  exertiooa  of  geniii««  as  the 

instruments  and  meaxii  onljr  which  he  is  to  employ  for  commuiucaitag 
his  tlioughts*  and  presenting  to  othera  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  It  is  by 
his  creative  powers  alone  that  lie  can  become  truly  a  painter;  and  far 
these  he  is  to  trust  to  original  genius,  cultivated  and  eariehcd  by  a  ktu* 
tinizing  observation  of  naturoj**  He, — Anattm^  cf  EsqmsHomf  Frrfact, 

We  must  remark  that  the  foregoing  brief  para^^ph  cm- 
bodies  more  of  the  right  spirit  of  Art  than  the  vast 
of  volumes  which  have  been  written  on  painting  an  , 

ttire,  not  by  any  means  exceptijig  those  which  have  ema- 
nated from  professors'  chairs. 

*'  By  anatomy,  considered  with  a  view  to  the  arte  of  design,  1  undff* 
stand  not  merely  the  study  of  the  individual  and  diasccti^d  muaclc*  of  the 
ikce,  or  body,  or  limbs.  I  consider  it  as  including  a  knowledge  of  all  Uif 
pecuUai-itles  and  characteristic  dififerences  which  mark  and  distinguish  the 
countenance^  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  bodyt  i&  situation »  ttitcr* 
esting  to  the  painter  or  statuary. 

"  One  noblest  aim  of  painting  unquestionably  l»  to  reach  the  mltid, 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  representation  of  sentiment  ami 
passion,  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind  as  indicated  by  the  figure,  and  in  the 
countenance." — Ib,f  Essaif  I, 

The  illustrative  sketches  are  admirably  adapted  to  make 
the  author's  meaning  palpable,  although  some  of  them  arc  tod 
extravagant  and  grotesque,  like  Le  Brun*s  masks  of  the  pas- 
sions. But,  perhaps,  in  the  present  instance,  this  wa8  nut 
only  excusable  but  necessary,  in  order  to  show  more  plainly 
the  anatomy  or  means  employed  towards  the  high  end  of  ex- 
pression 5  which  means  would  not,  of  course,  ha\'e  been  w 
apparent,  had  they  been  melted  and  merged  in  the  spbitual 
result,  as  required  by  Art,  The  authoi-'s  cautions  apn'  *  '' 
indiscriminate  imitation  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ant 
the  **  Academy  figure,*'  are  soimd  and  valuable*  His  work  b 
full  of  information,  interest  and  well-directed  science,  com- 
bining  broad  principles  with  deep  and  extensive  obscrvatioo- 
In  spealcing  of  the  external  characteristics  of  pleaftuiubk 
emotion,  he  says,^ — 

*'  There  is  a  sense  of  languor ;  the  body  reclines ;  the  lipA  ati*  lialf 
opened  ;  the  eyes  have  a  softened  lustre  from  the  falling  of  the  eyc-litif ; 
the  breathing  is  slow  j  and  from  the  absolute  neglect  of  tfodBy  «en»«llont 
and  the  temporary  interruption  of  reapiration^  there  b  a  friH|ocnt  low* 
drawn  sigh/'— /Zi.,  Essaij  I'l, 

We  pasa  on  to  the  colourista^  meaning  tko«e  who  plaoB  tbo 
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chief  excellence  in  the  composition  of  the  colours  of  a  picture, 
and  to  the  study  of  wliich  they  direct  an  almost  exclusive  ad- 
miration and  attention.  We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  this 
class  than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  Burnet,  who  always 
writes  with  sincere  eamestneas, 

"  lo  representiDg  an  eflfecfc  of  sonshinc,  De  Hoage  has  confined  Im  light 
to  *raall  portions,  thereby  giving  tliese  portions  a  gneater  value*  He  has 
kept  his  middle  tint  of  a  low  tone ;  andj  to  prevent  the  whole  having  a 
heavy  effect*  he  has  kept  his  blacks  firm  and  puaitive.  The  yellow  lights 
of  the  minahine  he  has  extended  by  repeating  them  by  a  range  of  red  co- 
Iouri»  vi^,,  the  woman's  jacket,  the  chairs  and  shoes  on  the  ^oor.  He 
baa  alM>  ^ven  a  little  of  the  same  colour  in  the  window,  by  representing 
the  tiling,  &c..  of  the  houses  without.  He  has  brought  the  red  in  contact 
With  the  blue  of  the  woman's  petticoat,  and  carried  it  across  the  picture 
hf  the  colour  of  the  Dutch  tiles  skirting  the  wall,  and  by  the  plate  upon 
thfi  chair/'-^^iinie/  on  Painting^  part  iii.  p.  61. 

The  serious  care  and  important  precision  displayed  in  ana- 
lysing low  or  poor-minded  subjects  like  the  above,  has  a  kind 
of  misapplied  gravity  bordering  upon  the  ridiculous.  Yet, 
iu  this  fashion,  will  artists  continuaUy  stand  and  discourse  in 
front  of  pictures  where  the  subject  is  high  and  apart,  seizing 
instantly  ui>on  all  the  qualities  and  details  of  artistical  com- 
position and  execution,  never  observing,  and  refusing  to  ob- 
^n*e  when  solicited,  anything  beyond.  But  if  Burnet  has 
furnished  us  with  a  good  illustration  of  the  worst  of  this  class, 
his  work  is  so  tndy  that  of  a  genuine  lover  of  his  art,  that  it 
will  be  perfectly  easy  to  produce  an  lEustration  of  the  best 
among  them  from  almost  every  page  devoted  to  the  subject* 
What  C4in  be  more  lull  of  tone  than  the  following  passage  al- 
luding to  Correggio,  wherein  he  speaks  of  colour,  with  an  eye 
so  saturated  nnd  instinct  with  delicious  appreciation,  that  he 
seems  to  taste  it,  as  though  one  sense  had  borrowed  aid  from 
another  to  enhance  his  perceptions  ! 

*'  X\h  lights  are  much  imparted  with  white,  over  which  are  laid  colours 
of  the  roost  delicate  nature,  or  semi-transparent  washes,  which  permit 
the  groand  to  shine  through,  giving  a  luminous  eflect ;  or  tints  in  wliicb 
m  eoHBiderable  portion  of  white  is  mixed,  thus  presenting  the  rotundity  of 
his  figures,  while  hts  sbadows  are  filied  with  a  juicy  vehicle,  in  which 
transparent  particles  of  rich  warm  colour  are  floating ;  thereby  leading 
the  light  into  the  darkest  masses,  without  Its  being  refracted  from  the 

(iice.     Thi^  property  of  the  illuminated  parts  lo  give  back  the  light, 
thp  absorption  of  it  in  the  ahidow,  Correggio  may  have  learned  lq 
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studying  his  models  hy  Iainp-tight«  &i  hia  breadth  of  light  tail  abide  Uada 
us  to  suppose  WHS  his  pructice." — Ih.,  part  iii.  p.  IT* 

We  feel  it  impossible  to  quarrel  with  a  man  who  adi.'ociites 
and  luxuriates  in  his  rulmg  passion  with  such  rich  ^usia. 
On  the  contrarj',  we  will  give  another  specimeit.  He  is  al- 
luding to  the  advice  of  Sir  Joshua  concerning  a  unity  q(  co- 
lour in  the  shadows, 

"  This«  however^  must  he  doae  with  cautioD,  as  we  find  in  Nature  ami 
the  best  colourists  exceptioos  id  the  coiour  of  many  of  the  ehadows.  For 
instance,  in  the  shadows  of  red  we  find  the  local  colour  preaervtd  taort 
atronglj  than  in  the  shadows  of  other  colours,  and  white  when  warm  is 
the  light  is  cool  m  the  shadow.  When  the  mass  of  shadow^  is  warm,  the 
introduction  of  some  dark  blue  or  coal  black  will  be  of  service  to  clear  tt 
up  and  g:iye  it  air  j  while  the  introduction  of  red  will  often  focus  the  warm 
colours,  and  give  them  a  richness  with  more  appearance  of  truth*  I  maf 
also  notice  here  that  nothing  gives  a  more  natural  look  than  preierriiii^ 
the  local  colours  of  the  objects  in  shadow*  provided  they  are  not  too  light 
to  disturb  the  breadth/* — Ih,,  p.  18. 

Burnet  does  not  write  so  finely  on  the  higher  prinr^ 
though  his  book  is  truly  excellent  throughout.    With  i\ 
to  light  and  shade,  and  the  composition  of  colour,  he  is  ail- 
mirablc :  the  rest  is  hke  his  paintings.     His  opinion^  how* 
evcr^  concerning  the  golden  precepts  of  Sir  Joshua,  is  worth 
quoting. 

"  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  noticing  the  high  opinion  entertained  by 
Barry  of  P.  Veronese,  as  his  lectures  contain  some  excelleot  remaiL^;  aod 
though  they  are  not  so  much  kuown  as  those  of  Reynolds,  yet  in  many 
instances  they  may  be  read  as  an  antidote  to  some  of  the  doctrint*  r\?h 
of  his  more  fortunate  predecessor.  We  cannot  but  regret  the  du 
given  to  Barry's  studies,  and  must  consider  him  one  of  tho6«  noble  u,.u^ 
ruined  by  a  close  adherence  to  the  dry  manner  of  the  early  mafitars/'— 
n.,  p.  29, 

Wcj  alsoj  coinciding  with  the  foregoing,  cannot  but  regfcC 
the  direction  given  to  Burnetts  studies^  w  ho  devoted  60  intjdj 
canvas  to  painting  mediocrities^  and  so  UtUe  paper  t 
excellent  essays.  The  few  pages  he  has  left  are  mt» 
10  far  as  they  go^  they  are  unrivalledi  and  may  almost  be 
called  the  poetry  and  practice  of  colourings  for  "  each  socnu 
either.'' 

The  religious  class  may  be  di\ided  into  those  whose  clikf 
sympathies  with  Art  are  limited  to  subjects  \  '  *  *     " 
connecting  link  between  our  hopes  here  and  h 
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those  whose  sympathies  are  merely  doctrinaL  If  the  former 
are  too  much  "  dreamers  of  dreams/'  the  latter  are  too  much 
.  jj^lers  in  texts.  Mn  Catterraole,  in  his  *^  Book  of  the  Car- 
fcons/'*  appears  to  amalgamate  the  moimting  and  descend- 
ing vein  and  metal  of  both  classes  in  his  discourses,  and  to 
hold  them  fused  over  an  ideal  furnace  in  the  steady  ladle 
of  an  inconsequential  sermon.  The  Aihemeum,  in  a  series  of 
able  articles  on  the  subject,  suggests  that  the  work  would  be 
more  appropriately  entitled  "  Tracts  on  the  Cartoons,^^  or  a 
'^Family  Expositor"  of  the  Cartoons.  Perhaps  this  desig- 
nation does  not  quite  do  It  justice,  as  it  contains  nothing  j>er- 
nicious  or  meanly  conventional.  We  think  it  would  be  a 
beautiful  new-year's  gift,  and  would  place  it  at  the  head  of 
the  annual,  or  ornamental  literature. 

Individual  chai*acter,  like  general  human  nature,  is  made 
up  of  all  manner  of  opposite  qualities,  and  we  are  conse- 
quently anxious  to  avoid  the  "  rage  for  clasaification,**  which, 
as  Charles  Lamb  justly  remarked,  is  so  liable,  ^^  in  matters  of 
taste,  to  perplex  instead  of  an-anging  our  ideas."  We  do  not 
intend  to  establish  any  formal  system  of  classification,  since 
one  and  the  same  individual  will  often  be  observed  to  belong 
to  nearly  all  the  classes  described.  We  speak  only  of  pre- 
dominant sympathies  and  propensities,  and  in  the  average. 
Thus,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  the  religious  feelings  for  Art 
entertained  by  all  those  who  have  written  or  spoken  finely 
about  its  productions,  to  say  nothing  of  people^s  thoughts, 
HazUtt*B  works  are  all  fijll  of  it. 

We  might  also  quote,  among  other  fine  writers,  sundry 
passages  from  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb,  of  a  deep  religious 
tendency  in  the  feeling  for  Art.  But  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  predominant  bent  and  feature  of  his  criticism, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  that  of  intellect,  character  and 
the  expression  of  sentiment  and  passionate  emotion*  He 
tries  everything  by  the  liighest  possible  test,  and  the  simplest* 
He  deals  only  with  elementary  principles,  and  these  he  care- 
fully abstracts  from  all  their  splendour  of  colour,  and  even 
from  their  beauty  of  external  form.  Hazlitt  is  fond  of  dwell- 
ing upon  tints,  tones,  textures  and  hannonies :  Lamb  always 
Speaks  from  the  text  of  *'  fine,  rough,  old,  graphic  prints/' 
This  apparent  preference  given  to  prints  over  pictures  might. 
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in  a  measore^  arise  from  the  pooesaoa  of  tfiaii  enabling  him 

to  choose  his  leisure  and  take  his  own  time  for  oonteaqila* 
tioD ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  lo  account  for  tt, 
since  he  had  access  to  fine  pictnre-gaUeriea,  aa  well  as  other 
devotees,  who  could  no  more  afford  to  purchaae  any  of  them 
than  he,  yet  who  were  eloquent  in  recalling  their  gnuid  and 
lovely  hues  of  truth.  Lamb  had  not  a  fu)e  eye  for  ookMUr ; 
he  was  by  no  means  particular  to  a  shade  in  chiart»mmf  nor 
to  a  hair  in  anatomical  lines  and  proportions :  but  he  had  aa 
eye  of  the  finest  kiud  for  the  soul  of  Art  made  visible  by  its 
radiant  emanations.  He  did  not  possess  any  ardstical  aooom* 
plishment  himself,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  instancei 
among  ail  the  writers  on  Art, — perhaps  the  only  inatsnce 
among  the  finest  writers, — of  inability  to  use  a  pendl  in  touoe 
way  or  other.  Lamb  was  therefore  one  of  the  intdkcltial 
exclusives.  He  neither  understood,  nor  cared  to  undersland* 
the  means ;  the  scope  and  influence  of  the  result  was  afl  he 
appreciated.  All  that  he  has  written  on  Art  scarcely  amoQiitft 
to  more  than  fifty  pages ;  yet  every  sentence  is  adminble  tad 
unique,  Uke  the  whole. 

His  '*  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth^'  is  ftdl  of  fine 
perception  and  discrimination  of  character,  and  of  the  raw 
faculties  and  talents  of  that  extraordinary  artioty  satiriit  aad 
moral  philosopher.     Lamb  successfully  combata  the  vulgar 
idea,  that  Hogarth  was  only  a  painter  of  vulgarities  j  and 
puts  Aovcvk  Barry's  high-flying  tirade  against  him  for  out 
being  a  master  of  "  the  figure'^  and  the  " difficult  junctuin 
of  the  Umbs,^*  by  shoiJiing  that  Hogarth  did  not  aim  a* 
the  antique  or  classical,  but  at  the  anatomy  of  cbmctoi 
and  its  modes  of  thought  and  passion*  its  mannerB  and  to* 
tions.     Besides  all  this,  he  says  that  there  is  in  Hogarth 
the  '*  scorn  of  vice"  and  "the  pity  of  it"  also,  which  he  con- 
siders a  far  better  and  higher  order  of  Art  than  dm  be  piu- 
duced  by  any  mere  **  academical  skill,"     In  the  same  cimj 
Lamb  notices  Sir  Joshua^s  opinion  concerning  **  the  presum- 
ption of  Hogarth  for  attempting  the  grand  stirle,"  rcforiag 
to  "  certain  scriptural  subjects/'   Without  denying  thai  siici 
things  were  out  of  Hogarth's  way.  Lamb  rt*plics  that  they 
have^  at  least,  the  merit  of  possessing  ^'  expression  of  aoax 
**  sort  or  other,— Ihe  eAiW  MoH^f  i^^ftre  PfmmM9  dmvkUr^ 
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^  for  instancej — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Sir  Joshua's 
**  Repo»e  in  Ef;t/pi,  painted  for  Macklin's  Bible  j  where^  for  a 
"  Madonna,  he  has  substituted  a  sleepy, insensible,  unmotherly 
^  girl,  one  so  little  worthy  to  have  been  selected  as  the  Mother 
**  of  the  Saviourj  that  she  seems  to  have  neither  heart  nor 
**  feeling  to  entitle  her  to  become  a  mother  at  alL^'  With  re- 
gard to  Barry's  opinion,  however,  w^e  ought  not  to  forget  that 
he  uUo  said  of  Hogarth : — *•  But  what  w  ould  atone  for  all  his 
^  defectSj  even  if  they  were  twice  told,  is  his  admirable  fund 
**  of  invention,  ever  inexhaustible  in  its  resources ;  and  his 
'*  satire,  which  is  always  sharp  and  pertinent,  and  often  highly 
"  moral/*  &c.  Lamb  says  **  Other  pictures  w*e  look  at, — his 
**  prints  we  read.'^  From  a  similar  feeling,  Hazlitt,  in  his 
'*  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers,'^  has  placed  the 
Works  of  Hogarth  among  those  of  Fielding,  Congreve,  Butler 
and  the  rest.  His  criticism  manifests  a  subtle  perception  of 
the  fine  wit  as  well  as  artistical  merits  of  Hogarth  ^  and  hh 
remarks  are  hif^hly  original,  notwithstanding  his  friend's  pri- 
orit)'^  in  the  subject,  which  is  no  small  praise. 

Hogarth's  writings  with  the  pen  are  very  small  in  quantity, 
and  the  matter  not  so  good  as  his  writings  with  the  brush ; 
still,  truly  good  as  far  as  they  go,  and  amusing  to  read.  They 
are  like  his  pictures  in  their  humour,  though  without  the 
same  causticity  and  subtlety  of  insinuation.  His  jests  are 
often  drj*  and  grave,  and  his  gravity  seems  half  in  jest,  as  in 
his  psuntings,  only  in  a  very  inferior  degi'ee.  In  his  "  Ana- 
lysis of  Beauty,^'  nearly  all  his  illustrations  are  taken  from 
visible  objects,  and  he  considers  the  requisites  to  be  *^  fitness, 
variety,  uniformity,  simplicity,  intricacy  and  quantity/'  The 
connection  of  these  sounds  rather  paradosdcal ;  he  has  some- 
thing good,  however,  to  say  about  each,  and  the  union  of  alL 
The  "  simplicity  *'  being  witli  reference  to  the  general  effect ; 
he  thus  speaks  of  "  intricacy." 

"  Intricacy  in  form  I  shall  define  to  he  that  peculiarity  in  tlie  lineb 
which  ccwnpose  it,  that  teade>  the  rye  n  wanton  kind  t^  rhoM^,  and  from  the 
pleasure  that  gires  the  mind,  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  beautiful/' — Am* 
Iffm  qf  Betmif, 

His  illustrations  are — a  common  jack,  a  country-dance, 

Eing  a  favourite  dancer  thi'ough  the  windings  of  the 
I  the  hair  of  the  head^  the  flowing  curl^  and  many 
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^^  waving  and  contrasted  turns  of  inierminglijig  lodoi  l 

''  the  eye  with  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  espedaiiy  wboi 

**  they  are  put  in  motion  by  a  gentle  breeze.*^ 

In  treating  of  *^  quantity  "  he  gives  some  fine  imageOt  J 
some  that  are  very  amusing.  Thus,  '*  huge  shapeless  roefct  j 
"  have  a  pleasing  kind  of  hoiTor  in  them,  and  the  wide  < 
'^  awes  us  with  its  vast  contents.  How  solemn  and  pleaflingl 
*'  are  groves  of  high-grown  trees,  great  churches  and  palaces ! 
'*  #  ^  -K-  The  full-bottom  wig,  like  the  lion's  mane^  halli 
*^  something  noble  in  it,"  But  he  cautions  the  student  againsl 
excess,  by  fancying  the  wig  or  the  mane  made  twice  as  laigc^ 
which  would  attain  the  ridiculous.  Again,  he  says,  if  a  man 
^^ith  a  great  fat  face  A^ere  to  put  on  an  infantas  cap,  it  would 
be  *^an  excess  in  quantity"  destructive  to  the  beautifuL  Ht 
declaims,  in  the  same  style,  against  inconshtencff ;  as  in 
opera  dancer  representing  a  deity,  a  monkey  with  a  coat  on«  I 
&c.  But  he  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  '*  an  inlant^a 
^^  head  ^rith  a  pair  of  ducVs  wings  under  its  chin,  supposed 
*^  always  to  be  flying  about  and  singing  psalms/'  These  and 
other  things  are  introduced  with  the  grave  face  of  a  **  wicked 
wag '' ;  but  his  penmanship  is  not  necessary  to  his  fame.  We 
proceed  to  one  Avhose  uritings  are  all  gra\ity. 

Of  the  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  by  John  Flaxman,  as  deli- 
vered by  him  before  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royml 
Academy,  and  published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  an  expcusive 
form,  with  large  type,  large  margin,  plates,  &c,,  we  regret  not 
to  be  able  to  speak  in  any  terms  commensurate  with  the  po- 

i  sition  they  have  obtained  among  artists  and  general  readers. 
As  to  its  rank  as  a  work  on  the  Fine  Arts,  any  intelligent 
mason,  or  other  person,  possessing  the  historical,  anatomical 
and  other  matter-of-fact  knowledge,  might  have  made  just  as 
good  a  compilation.  That  it  is  a  cleai'ly-expressed  compen- 
dium,  or  mechanical  grammar  for  the  younger  studentji,  is 

Lnot  to  be  denied  5  and  if  this  was  really  the  end  intended  by 
the  writer,  the  remarks  that  may  be  offered  concerning  it  arc 
to  be  understood  \Tith  reference  only  to  the  mistaken  estima- 

I  tion  in  which  it  is  held  by  others.     It  is  a  work  of  sensible 

irudiments  and  received  principles,  illustrated,  or  rather  ac- 
cotnpanied  (for  the  former  term  can  only  be  appUed  to  the 
ates)  with  drj^,  accurate  descriptions,  and  geometric  or  ana* 
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tomical  measurements.  The  criticisms  are  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary^ common-place  kind^  and  without  one  atom  of  poetry  or 
power  of  expression ;  in  short,  there  are  no  criticisms  properly 
so  called,  but  bald  accounts,  and  such  literal  and  detailed  de- 
scriptions as  might  be  found  in  any  auctioneer's  catalogue. 
Let  us  give  a  few  examples.  Particular  selection  is  imneces- 
sary,  as  they  are  all  in  the  same  style. 

"  The  groap  of  Laocoon,  animated  with  the  hopeless  agony  of  the  father 
aad  80118,  is  the  work  of  Apollodorus,  Athenodorus  and  Agesander  of 
Rhodes.  The  style  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Pliny 
introduces  it  in  his  history,  gives  us  reason  to  believe  it  was  not  ancient 
in  his  time,  as  your  professor  of  painting  has  already  observed." — Lecture 
III.,  Grecian  Sculpture, 

This  is  all  that  is  said  of  the  Laocoon.  The  descriptions 
of  the  colossal  statues  of  Zeus  and  of  Pallas  by  Pheidias,  are 
as  matter-of-fact  as  possible,  concluding  with  the  informa- 
tion, which  makes  the  reader  pause  in  doubt,  and  reflect  on 
the  dry  account  he  has  gone  through,  that  the  former  ^^was 
justly  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world !  '* 
In  the  Lecture  on  Science,  (p.  122,)  our  author  says  that  this 
Zeus  of  Pheidias  ^^  was  awful  as  when  his  rod  shook  the 
^  poles,  but  benignant  as  when  he  smiled  on  his  daughter 
^  Venus,  according  to  Homer's  description.'^  By  such  means 
as  these  modem  books  are  made,  and  if  not  at  all  fruitful^ 
are  easily  multiplied.  The  Lecture  on  Beauty  is  a  regular 
**  dead  weight,"  as  cold  as  a  dead  body,  as  hard  ^^  as  any 
stone/'  The  affections  and  passions  are  treated  as  the  dull- 
est companions  we  have.  But,  soon  again  we  are  indulged 
with  a  critical  description  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

'*  The  energetic  Apollo  AJexicacos,  or  the  driver-away  of  evil,  com- 
monly called  Belvidere,  is  '  severe  in  youthful  beauty ; '  he  supplies  Ho« 
mer's  description  to  the  sight,  his  golden  locks  are  agitated,  bis  counte« 
nance  is  indignant,  the  quiver  is  hanging  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  steps 
forward  in  the  discharge  of  his  arrow." — Lecture  V.,  Beauty,  p.  149. 

\**Can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  us  like  a  summer- 
doiid,  without  our  special  wonder?"  But  mark  another 
noveltyi 

"  Venus,  the  example  and  patroness  of  beauty,  appears  more  frequently 
ih  poetic  numbers  and  rapturous  description,  than  any  other  heathen  di- 
vinity. She  was  the  delighting  and  frequent  theme  of  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Sappho*  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Virgil,  and  indeed  most  of  the  ancient  poets." 
"•^Lecture  V.,  Beauty,  p.  154. 
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Really  this  is  very  like  the  Schoolmaster  walldng  abroad 
among  the  Arts ;  and  \\^hen  the  writer  saya  ^  it  would  be  end* 
'^  less  to  enumerate  the  foreign  divinities  of  Syria,  E^ypt, 
'^  Arabia,  Persia,  Africa,  Spain,  Gtaul,  Germany  and  Britain, 
^^  which,  during  the  Roman  power,  received  Ghreek  and  Roman 
'^  forms  and  personifications ;  and  if  this  were  done  we  could 
^^  learn  nothing  novel  from  it,  in  relation  to  our  present  sub- 
^^  ject ;  ^^  we  are  obliged  to  declare  that  this  is  preciBely  the 
case  with  regard  to  his  account  of  those  of  Egypt  and  Greece, 
and  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  spared. 

These  are  rather  heavy  accusations,  and  perhtqps  require 
one  more  proof. 

"  Juno  is  the  first  of  the  goddesses,  as  sister  and  wife  of  Japiter :  she 
possesses  the  highest  degree  of  beauty ;  her  character  is  lofty  and  impe- 
rial. 

"  Minerva  is  sometimes  seen  as  the  patroness  of  peaceful  arts,  in  atti- 
tude highly  dignified,  yet  simple ;  clothed  in  full  drapery,  and  holding  ao 
olive-branch ;  but  she  is  most  frequently  seen  armed,  in  her  four-crested 
helmet  and  segis  bearing  the  terrors  of  Medusa's  head,  holding  her  spear 
and  shield,  as  the  virgin-goddess  of  war.  In  both  characters  she  is  the 
representative  of  wisdom." — Lecture  V.,  Beauiy^  p.  153. 

A  small  medal,  probably  of  ancient  origin,  is  now  before 
us,  representing  in  bas  relief  tht  figure  of  a  goddess  seated, 
with  rather  a  commanding,  though  perhaps  formal  air,  upon 
a  fragment  of  rock  on  the  sea  shore.  A  Grecian  helmet  and 
crest  is  upon  her  head,  and  in  her  left  hand  she  gracefully,  yet 
firmly,  sustains  a  Neptunian  trident  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
described  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  other  ancient 
poets.  In  some  of  these  medals  there  is  a  variation  of  the 
design  by  a  different  position  of  the  trident.  Her  right  hand, 
which  is  extended,  holds  a  sprig  of  myrtle  or  olive,  emblema- 
tic of  amity  and  union  with  distant  shores ;  a  very  small  ship, 
where  the  medal  is  in  fine  preservation,  being  just  perceptible 
in  the  horizon.  A  shield  is  behind  the  figure,  upon  which  it 
partly  rests.  The  drapery  in  front  of  the  sea  is  acted  upon 
by  the  wind,  so  tliat  its  principal  folds  are  thrown  behind, 
where  it  falls  in  diagonal  cur^'es  much  too  sharp  and  regular 
to  be  graceful.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  presents  a  head  in 
an  indifferent  and  precarious  state  of  preservation,  and  circled 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  as  though  the  individual  were  emi- 
nent for  deeds  of  genius  or  virtue.    The  expression  of  the 
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&ce,  however,  is  characteristic  of  physical  qualities  only.  The 
throat  is  very  full ;  the  hair  arranged  with  evident  care  and 
art;  but  the  forehead  is  deficient.  A  few  Roman  letters,  to* 
lerably  legible,  and  of  a  mythological  tendency,  surround  the 
edge  of  the  medal.    ^^  But  whence  is  this  ? '' 

The  above  ^^  critical  account,^^  though  no  studied  imitation 
of  Flaxman's  style  of  writing,  we  venture  to  think  resembles 
the  ^  spirit  of  the  original,"  and  refer  the  reader  to  his  book 
in  attestation.  He  speaks  of  the  antiques  as  we  speak  of  this 
medal. — It  is  the  description  of  an  English  halfpenny. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Lecture  on  Beauty  are 
88  full  of  the  sentiment  of  the  subject  as  the  rest.  ^^  The 
**foot,^*  says  the  learned  lecturer, "  is  about  a  head  and  a  half- 
*^nose  in  length ;  the  breadth  in  a  straight  line  across  the  up- 
'^  per  joint  of  the  little  toe  being  one  third,  or  a  nose  and  a  half." 
—p.  157.  The  axiom  here  involved  premises  that  every  nose 
shall  be  of  the  same  length  as  a  Standard  Nose  to  measure 
firom,  80  that  the  diversities  of  human  countenance  and  cha- 
racter are  totally  merged  in  the  rule^  and  graduated  to  a  com- 
prehensive monotony.  This  work,  however,  contains  many 
other  axioms  less  open  to  dispute.     Here  is  one. 

"  In  both  male  and  female  the  great  toe  is  large  in  comparison  with  the 
others,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  distinct  space." — p.  158. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  conclude  our  account  with  one 
extract  which  contains  both  practical  good  sense,  and  a  sound 
▼iew  of  the  firee  and  incommunicable  spirit  of  Art. 

"All  rules,  all  critical  discourses,  can  but  awaken  the  intelligence  and 
stfannlate  the  will  with  advice  and  directions  for  a  beginning  of  that  which 
it  to  be  done.  Every  painter  and  sculptor  fools  conviction  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  science  is  requisite  to  the  productions  of  liberal  art;  but 
be  will  be  equally  convinced  that  whatever  is  produced  from  principles  and 
rulei  only,  added  to  the  most  exquisite  manual  labour »  is  no  more  titan  a  me- 
ehamedl  work  !  Sentiment  is  the  life  and  soul  of  fine  art !  Without,  it  is 
all  a  dead  letter !  Sentiment  gives  a  sterling  value,  an  irresistible  charm, 
to  the  rudest  imagery  or  most  unpractised  scrawl." — Led,  T/.,  p.  192, 194. 

In  reading  the  above  we  endeavour  to  forget  the  author's 
previous  acceptation  of  the  term  ^^  sentimcnt,^^  and  adopt  its 
more  appropriate  and  ob\dous  meaning.  Flaxman  found  it 
much  more  easy  to  express  his  feeling  of  grace  and  beauty 
in  marble,  than  in  words — so  wonderful  is  Nature  and  Art. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  because  the  lustre  of  a  man^s  name  in 
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one  of  the  high  paths  of  genius  shall  often  induce  hunaelf  find 
the  world  to  adopt  a  mistaken  estimate  of  his  jiowera  in 
another^  that  a  just  and  salutary  exposition  of  the  fallacy  eta 
militate  in  the  least  agains^t  that  tnith  which  pronounces  him 
an  honour  to  his  species  and  a  benefactor  to  his  country. 

Milman's  "Comparative  Estimate  of  Sculpture  and  PainbQ|^H 
is  a  pliilosophical  production,  manifesting  a  true  apprcciat^^ 
of  their  respective  powers,  and  of  the  object  and  end  of  hotli^ 
He  argues  from  general  effects,  not  single  instances  (as  artist* 
invariably  do),  and  traces  these  effects  ^'  up  to  the  elements  of 
the  pleasure  they  impart/*     The  book  is  full  of  valuable  mtU 
ter  in  information,  analysis  and  suggestive  speculation.     His 
line  of  argument  in  sho^^  ing  why  the  genius  of  the  andeats 
w^as  for  sculpture,  as  tliat  of  the  modems  for  painting, is pfo* 
found  and  convincing.  The  mind  of  the  Grecian,  he  observe 
was  like  his  atmosphere,  all  Hght ;  that  of  the  Christian  re* 
serabled  our  variable  northern  sky — an  interchange  of  light 
and  shade.     The  Greek  mythology  personified  every  import- 
ant effect  in  nature,  and  found  therein  a  solution  and  a  sa- 
tisfaction,    Christianity  meditates  on  the  dark  and  myskfi* 
ous — eternity — the  nature  of  the  soid — its  destiny  in  a  future 
state.     When  the  Greek  -v^  ished  to  understand  Deitv,  he  cjn- 
Ijodied  it  in  a  human  fonn  of  beauty  or  of  power,  and  hence  an 
ApoUo,  a  Heracles,  or  Colossus.    If  the  Christian  Iwis  to  acef^ 
tain  degree  adopted  human  personifications,  there  is  stiD  tfct 
omnipotent,  immeasurable  and  incomprehensible  God  to  coih 
found  and  overwhelm  his  imtigination.     Sculj»ture  requirct  the 
definite  and  decisive,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Otyni- 
pian  dramatis persQ7U£  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  painting  with  it« 
bright  glimpses  and  dark  concealments  is  more  capable  of 
pressing  the  Viigue,  vast  and  intermediate,  as  in  the  tcrril 
suggestions  of  Dante  and  Milton.  Sculpture  fills  and  &ai 
the  imagination  which  grasps  it  as  a  whole ;  painting  cxci 
the  imagination  beyond  what  it  repi'esents,  as  for  «8 
powers  of  the  spectator  can  bear  him  onwanL    But  botli 
painting  and  sculpture  require  "strong  imagination  anddi 
*^  feelings,  without  which  no  one  can  become  a  great  artiil, 
<<  a  great  poet,  or  indeed  a  great  judge  of  tlie  arts  and  of 
'^poetry/*     This  work  of  Mr.  Milman^s  is  comprised  ia 
few  pages,  but  contains  the  essence  of  many   fine  vol 
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It  is  thus  tbat  books  should  be  written.  The  method  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  useful  to  students  than  the  one  adopted  by 
Sir  R.  Westmacott  and  others^  who  content  themselves  with 
the  learned  display  of  historical  and  professional  knowledge 
.of  what  has  been  done  in  the  world  of  Art^  but  take  Uttle 
pains  to  communicate  the  rudiments  or  principles  of  genius 
and  science^  whereby  such  wonders  have  been  evolved.  Ho- 
garth speaks  of  ^^  ingenious  gentlemen/^  who  amuse  their 
readers  or  hearers  with  amazing  encomiums  on  deceased  art- 
ists and  their  productions,  "  wherein  they  are  continually 
discoursing  of  efiects,  instead  of  developing  causes.^^  Some 
of  the  addresses^  however^  which  have  been  delivered  from 
the  *^high  chair  ^^  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  contained  no- 
thing whatever  besides  the  former,  and  even  that  upon  the 
most  partial  and  superficial  scale. 

As  a  philosophical  writer  on  Art,  nobody  will  expect  much 
of  the  courtly  Sir  Thomas  LawTcnce,  though  much  profes- 
sional advantage  to  the  student  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  so  refined  and  elegant  an  artist.  His  pubUc  Addresses, 
however,  are  mere  vapid  gentilities  and  graceful  nonentities, 
of  which  we  should  not  pause  to  take  any  fmlher  notice,  but 
that  the  only  tangible  thing  they  contain,  though  borrowed, 
serves  to  perpetuate  mischief. 

*'  Tlie  rising  school  of  England  ought  to  do  much,  for  it  proceeds  with 
great  advantages.  lihas  (he  soundest  tkeeryfor  Us  instruction,  the  bright- 
est example  for  its  practice,  and  the  history  of  past  greatness  for  its  ex- 
dtement.  •  •  •  ♦  The  elevated  philosophy  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
whose  golden  precepts,  which  are  now  acknowledged  as  canons  of  univer- 
venal  taste,"  9fC.-^lV%UianCs  Life  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

Our  readers  have  by  this  time  settled  the  point  in  their 
own  minds  as  to  these  "  golden  precepts,^'  and  we  have 
merely  quoted  the  foregoing  to  show  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence. "  It  is  singular,^'  adds  Sir  Thomas,  ^^  that  the  judge- 
**  ment  of  Sir  Joshua  should  have  been  impugned  only  on 
«  those  opinions  upon  Art  which  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
^  deUberately  formed,  and  were  enforced  by  him  with  parental 
^*  zeal  as  his  last  remembrance  to  this  Academy.^'  Fatal  de- 
liberations!— ^we  never  questioned  the  sincerely  good  inten- 
tions of  Sir  Joshua,  but  a  more  fatal  bequest  Pandora^s  box 
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never  contained^  nor  any  so  dangerouB ;  for  th«re  was  hope 
at  the  bottom  of  her  lamentable  present. 

"  There  may  be  new  combinations,  new  ezcenencies,  new  paths,  new 
powers  ;  th^e  can  be  no  new  prineiplet  t»  ^r/."— -Xowrfaee. 

As  it  is  evidently  meant  that  there  can  be  no  new  princi- 
pies,  since  Sir  Joshua  *^  laid  down  the  law,**  we  might  deny 
the  truth  of  the  other  parts  of  the  forgoing  sentence.  How 
should  new  powers  be  developed,  new  paths  explored^  by  men 
who  are  to  have  "  no  confidence  in  their  own  genius?*'  Sir 
Thomas  informs  us  (accordingly),  that  there  is  ^^a  sufficient 
"  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Sir  Joshua's  admiration  of  Michael 
*'  Angelo,  in  the  actions  of  some  of  hin  finest  groups  having  been 
"  taken  from  hxmP  Avery  peculiar  proof  indeed,  and  expressed 
with  all  the  amusing  ndiveti  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to 
prove  his  own  admiration  in  the  same  way,  and  without  ac- 
knowledgment, as  the  exhibition  after  his  death  of  his  collec- 
tion of  Michael  Angelo's  Sketches  clearly  attested.  But  why 
he  should  express  an  admiration  for  West,  except  as  a  form 
of  courtesy  due  to  a  deceased  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  conjecture.  With  respect,  however,  to 
the  finishing  of  the  parts  in  any  picture— of  which  Sir  Tho- 
mas must  be  allowed  an  excellent  judge — ^he  has  this  pas- 
sage: 

"  The  history  of  the  greatest  masters  is  but  one.  The  noblest  work  that 
perhaps  was  ever  yet  projected,  the  loftiest  in  conception,  and  executed 
with  as  unequalled  breadth,  is  the  ceiling  of  Michael  Angelo  :  the  minia- 
tures of  Julio  Clovio  are  not  more  finished  than  his  studies." — Launreaet, 

Many  passages  in  the  conversation  and  correspondence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  place  him  higher  as  a  writer  on  art 
than  anything  contained  in  his  Addresses  to  the  students. 
His  vei*ses  also  display  an  elegant  ease,  and  are  pleasing  to 
read.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  specimen  of  them, 
especially  as  wc  are  about  to  quote  from  an  elaborate  work  of 
high  purposes  in  poetry  as  well  as  painting. 

The  present  respected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
published,  some  twelve  years  ago,  two  works  in  a  poetical 
form,  both  of  which  produced  a  great  sensation  at  the  time. 
They  are  of  the  same  class-interest  as  Darwin's "  Botanic 
Garden,^^  and  "  Loves  of  the  Plants,^'  or,  as  Falconer's  "  Ship- 
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wreck  ^^  but  in  execution^  the  poetical  department  of  Sir  M. 
A.  Shee's  volumes  is  without  parallel.  Firsts  however^  we 
must  observe  that  the  Notes^  which  constitute  the  larger  por- 
tion of  both  works^  are  characterized  by  much  good  sound 
sense  and  excellent  advice  to  the  students^  although^  toge* 
ther  with  his  prefaces^  they  are  oflen  verbose^  tautological 
and  laboured  imitations  of  the  antithetical  balance-sentences 
of  Johnson  ;  open  also  to  sundry  objections  on  the  score  of 
criticism.  Thus:  he  considers  Wilson  a  finer  landscape 
painter  than  Claude ;  and  after  a  pretty  handsome  acknowr 
ledgment  of  the  genius  of  Hogarth^  he  says  ^^  his  place  has 
been  ably  supplied  by  an  artist  now  living'' — whereupon  he  in- 
troduces Mr.  Smirke.  He  says  that  Gainsborough's  rural  sub- 
jects '^  raise  him  to  a  competition  with  Murillo !''  How  this 
can  possibly  be  effected  wc  cannot  possibly  discern.  Rubens 
is  also  placed  as  the  third  great  painter^  above  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Titian.  If  Rubens,  by  his  unsurpassed  designs 
and  colouring,  and  his  unrivalled  mastery  of  execution,  may 
be  considered  as  the  third  great  painter,  we  certainly  do  not 
consider  him  the  third  great  Artist,  because  his  subjects  never 
manifest  the  same  intellectual  and  intense  power  that  we  find 
in  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  and  several  others.  The  writer's  estimate, 
however,  of  the  relative  merits  of  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
gelo  seems  to  us  very  good,  clearly  expressed  and  convincing. 
Nor  can  we  pass  over  his  logical  refutation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  genius,  and  his  highly  creditable  opposition  to 
the  golden  precepts  of  Sir  Joshua,  which  he  considers  to  be 
"  encouraging  imbecility  to  persist  in  fruitless  toil,  and  dis- 
"  crediting  the  influence  of  genius  by  asserting  the  omnipo- 
"  tence  of  industry." 

.  "  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  all  minds  are  not  equally  qualified  to 
excel  in  the  fine  arts.  Why  two  students,  with  respect  to  opportunity 
and  application,  circumstanced  as  nearly  alike  as  the  nature  of  human  af- 
fairs will  permit,  shall  make  an  unequal  progress ;  why  the  one  shall 
soar  to  celebrity,  while  the  other  sinks  to  insignificance  ; — it  is  perhaps 
fruitless  to  inquire  ;  the  fact  is  however  sufficiently  impressed  upon  us  by 
every  day's  experience :  and  whatever  that  quality  may  be  which  we  de- 
nominate genius,  in  no  department  of  human  exertion  is  its  presence  mure 
conspicuous,  or  its  absence  more  fatal,  than  in  painting." — Elemenia  qf 
Art,  p.  9. 

Sir  Martin's  earnest  appeals  to  the  Muse  in  the  cause  of  art- 
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ists  and  of  art^  are  not  altogether  original  in  style,  but  never- 
theless the  perfection  of  that  style.  He  considers  poetry  as 
the  "  verba  ardentia/^  and  the  *^  os  magna  sonaturum^  and 
through  the  medium  of  this  grand  diapason,  he  delivers  him- 
self of  the  oracle  within,  with  numbers  not  unmeet. 

"  The  Muse  attempts — with  beating  bosom  springs. 
And  dares  adventurous  on  didactic  wings/' 

Rhfwiitt  o»  Arit  part  L 

The  poet  now  points  an  imaginary  finger  towards  Somerset 

House. 

"In  yonder  pile,  by  royal  bounty  placed. 
The  Graphic  Muse  maintains  the  throne  of  Taste. 

Nor  deem  in  soft  beseeching  tone  the  Muse 
From  kindness  courts  what  candour  might  refuse." 

The  independence  and  modesty  of  talent  are  celebrated, 
and  the  path  of  fame  is  shown  to  be  as  arduous  as  its  sum- 
mit is  elevated. 

*'  The  blushing  Muse  judicious  Taste  arrays. 
Nor  lets  the  rainbow  on  her  bosom  blaze. 

To  gain  the  immortal  wreath  of  art  requires 
Whate'er  of  worth,  or  Muse  or  Grace  inspires." 

It  is  very  true.  Alluding  to  the  well-meant  and  well-di- 
rected industry  of  those  whom  Nature  never  intended  should 
be  Artists,  the  poet  justly  observes  that  many, — 

*'  In  evil  moment  to  the  Muse  aspire. 
Degrade  the  pencil  and  abuse  the  lyre ; 
Persisting  toil,  by  no  one  talent  graced. 
And  rot  like  fungi  on  the  fields  of  Taste." 

It  is  most  true.  Nor  is  the  public  attention  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  claims  of  the  higher  orders  of  human  ability. 

"  Pursuits  which  on  the  vulgar  world  look  down. 
And  lead  to  life  immortal  in  renown. 
Neglected,  slighted,  rue  the  tasteless  hour 
When  every  Muse  laments  her  lessening  power." 

The  foregoing  is  perfectly  expressed.  We  have  not  far  to 
look  for  the  painful  instances.  Well,  alas !  may  the  Muse 
lament  when  such  is  the  case.  When  infirmity  becomes  po- 
pular, real  power  must  be  content  to  abide  its  time. 
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*'  Each  weeping  Grace,  her  shrine  deserted  viewf » 
And  calls  for  vengeance  on  th'  indignant  Muse, 
While  Cupid  trembling  flies,  &c. 

Each  Muse  desponding  strikes  her  lyre  in  vain ; 
She  finds  no  ear  at  leisure  for  her  strain." 

It  is  quite  true. 

"  Will  no  warm  patriot  take  the  Muses'  part. 
And  rouse  his  country  ?"  &c. 

We  deeply  regret  to  say,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
patriot  sufficiently  warm  to  do  so  with  permanent  efficacy. 
One  noble-spirited  gentleman,  indeed — ^may  we  be  permitted 
to  mention  the  name  of  Captain  Polhill — ^has  made  several 
attempts,  aided  by  a  celebrated  tyroglyphusian  taster  and 
purveyor ;  but  the  country  is  not  yet  roused,  "  Let  us  hope 
^  however,*^  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Martin,  ^^  that  the  children 
^^  of  Taste,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  will,  ere  long,  find  an 
^  establishment  in  the  Canaan  of  pubUc  mimificence ;  that 
^  some  enlightened  Moses  will  arise  to  lead  them  to  the  pro- 
^  mised  land  of  patronage  and  protection.^* 

Sir  Martin's  chief  strength  lies  in  denunciation  and  invec- 
tive, which  he  rather  inconsistently  directs  against  those  ^^un- 
patriotic connoisseurs  '*  who  join  in  the  lamentation,  that  the 
Muse's  power  is  ^Hessening*'  and  the  "shrines  deserted.'' 

"  Hear  him,  ye  powers  of  ridicule !  deplore 
The  Arts  extinguished,  and  the  Muse  no  more/' 

But  if  her  power  be  lessening,  as  the  poet  previously  ob- 
served, and  "dwindling  to  the  shortest  span,''  she  might  just 
as  well  be  dead — ^better,  we  think.  Sir  Martin's  poetical  tri- 
butes are,  however,  more  inviting  themes. 

"  The  cottage  group  their  Gainsborough  bemoan, 
And  with  the  Muses'  sorrows  mix  their  own." 

The  next  is  to  Raphael, 

'*  By  nature's  hand  with  liberal  bounty  graced, 
And  proudly  fashion'd  for  the  throne  of  Taste." 

And  this  to  Michael  Angelo. 

'*  Immortal  spirit !  lo !  her  virgin  lays 
The  Muse  to  thee  an  humble  tribute  pays^ 
A  Muse  unknown/'  &c. 

It  is  most  true.    The  next  is  to  Apollo. 
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"  Bright  M  on  Pindos,  crown'd  by  all  Um  Nmn, 
Behold  Apollo,  Pythian  victor,  shine ! 
With  holy  zeal  in  Delphic  splendour  placed. 
And  still  revered*— an  oracle  of  Taste." 

But  the  ^^ lessening  power''  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  ora- 
cles of  taste ;  and  until  it  arise  in  its  full  dimensions,  the  re- 
verence is^  alas !  little  better  than  a  mockery.  The  first  Canto 
of  the  ^^  Elements  of  Art  ^'  opens  with  these  striking  lines. 

"  The'  weak  of  wing,  and  scarce  ahove  the  ground. 
Her  former  flight,  the  Muse  some  favour  found ; 
Her  cause  attracted  where  her  skill  had  fail'd ; 
The  painter's,  not  the  poet's  art  prevail'd. 
But  now  the  theme  to  still  mere  humble  strains 
Imperious  calls.        *        *        ♦ 

*        *        *        *        *        »        « 
Yet  may  the  Muse,  tho'  still  her  course  she  trace. 
In  technic  trammels  and  didactic  pace, 
Ck>llect  some  flowrets  as  she  plods  along. 
Should  Taste  propitious  smile  upon  her  song." 

Of  this  there  can  exist  no  manner  of  doubt.  We  have  met 
with  poems  something  like  these  before,  but  we  were  not 
aware  until  recently  that  any  such  were  extant  in  their  entire 
form.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  class  which  con- 
stituted their  readers  were  numerous. 

"  And  you !  for  whom  the  trembling  Muse'essays 
Her  feeble  voice  and  dares  didactic  lays ; 
Ye  sons  of  Taste!" 

The  poet^s  compliments  to  those  whom  he  considers  the 
heads  of  this  class,  are  expressed  with  Popian  grace  of  man- 
ner. 

"  Nor  venerable  Boydell,  thou  refuse 
Tliis  passing  tribute  from  no  venal  Muse." 

Through  such  instrumentality,  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  may  flourish  : 

"  But  now,  no  longer  heedless  we  refuse 
The  proffer 'd  garland  of  the  graphic,"  &c. 

Nevcii:heless,  it  is  becoming  to  do  everything  as  perfectly 
as  possible  ;  because, — 

"  Transcendent  merit  may  defects  excuse 
That  find  no  mercy  in  an  humbler,"  &c. 

And  we  should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  wir/orie^Bni 
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fancy  that  words  will  stand  for  ideas^  and  the  mere  sound  for 
the  substance. 

"  Such  is  the  common  lot  of  all  who  choose 
From  life's  doll  track  to  wander  with  the,"  &c. 

Perhaps  not  of  all,  but  ^  instances  have  been  known.^*  Very 
commonly  the  verse-spinner  as  well  as, — 

"  The  Painter  thus  a  bounded  prospect  views 
And  clouds  in  error  his  contracted,"  &c. 

Thus  also  may  our  philosophical  bard  remark  of  the  lover 
in  general,  be  the  object  what  it  may,  who  by  some  similar 
blunder  in  his  self-estimate,  loses, — 

**  Whatever  of  Love's  elysium  Fancy  views, 
Or  Heaven  unfolds  in  vision  to  the,"  &c. 

We  have  now  presented  our  readers  with  ample  means  of 
judging  for  himself  concerning  the  ^^  Rhymes  on  Art'^  and 
the  ^^  Elements  of  Art,^^  by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  P.RA. 
In  the  second  publication  the  term  of  ^^  Elements  ^^  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  place  of  ^^  Rhymes,^^  as  the  author  informs  us, 
^out  of  respect  to  those  liberal  critics  of  the  former  vo- 
^hime,  who  judged  so  favourably  of  its  merits  as  to  think  it 
^disparaged  by  the  title."  The  extracts  we  have  made  are  all 
strictly  authent^  Should  the  least  doubt  exist  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  jdiipression  conveyed,  a  reference  to  any  three 
pages  in  any  part  of  the  books  will  dispel  it  forthwith.  Owing 
to  the  high  tide  of  prose  Notes, 'rising  up  beneath  the  Cyn- 
thian  influence  of  the  verse,  only  an  average  of  ten  or  twelve 
lines  flow  through  each  page ;  still  in  nearly  every  page  will 
taste  and  the  muse  be  found,  or  grace,  and  perhaps  Britan- 
nia,— so  deeply  is  the  author  imbued  with  his  subject,  and 
so  earnest  is  he  in  his  object.  Both  the  works  were  popu- 
lar in  their  day.  They  brought  the  author  into  celebrity  ; 
and  his  subsequent  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  preference  to  all  other  painters,  was  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  high  opinion  conceived  of  his  literary  attain- 
ments. 

Among  all  the  artists  who  have  written  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, and  we  may  also  include  almost  every  unprofessional 
writer,  no  one  stands  so  conspicuous  for  the  graphic  energy 
of  his  style  as  Fuseli.    The  torrent  of  his  enthusiasm  carries 
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us  away  with  him^  and  it  is  not  until  we  come  suddenly 
among  impassable  rocks  and  shoals^  or  find  ourselves  getting 
into  a  vortex^  that  we  recollect  the  banks  of  terra  firma  from 
whence  we  started^  and  which  we  in  vain  look  I^ck  to  dis- 
cover. His  lecturing  style  has  more  of  grand  sound  than 
fixed  substance ;  not  that  his  mind  was  wanting  in  the  grand- 
est conceptions  of  his  Art^  but  either  he  had  never  system- 
atized his  ideas  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  excellence,  or  else 
had  not  the  power  of  expressing  them  in  words.  Ideas  crowded 
upon  him,  and  he  remunerated  himself  for  his  inability  to 
develop  them  all  in  due  proportions  and  places,  by  a  fervid 
impetuosity  in  the  startling  display  of  a  few.  When  he  can- 
not prove  a  proposition  he  turns  it  into  a  stupendous  image; 
when  the  grounds  of  his  argument  fall  beneath  the  vigour  of 
his  incantation,  he  suddenly  raises  up  a  terrible  shadow  of 
the  imagined  archetype,  behind  which  he  sinks,  and  leaves 
you  to  your  contemplations.  While  you  are  expecting  an 
analysis  and  exposition  of  causes,  the  desperate  Lecturer  rushes 
abruptly  away  into  the  gloom,  and  re-appears,  dragging  for- 
ward a  struggling  simile,  gleaming  and  glaring  with  new-bom 
fires  as  from  a  Promethean  forge.  He  is  rich  in  apt  iUustra- 
tions,  derived  from  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  poetry  in 
all  its  forms.  His  criticism  is  generally  in  a  high  and  eloquent 
vein ;  oft;en  discriminating  and  just,  never  dull  or  common- 
place. His  philosophy  of  Art  was  not  defined  as  a  whole  in 
his  mind ;  his  theories  were  the  obedient  creatures  of  his  un- 
governed  imagination  and  gigantic  impulses.  He  was  the 
antithesis  of  Sir  Joshua  in  all  things.  And  yet  he  coincides 
once  or  t\nce  ^^  in  a  way  '^  with  his  theories. 

"To  compare  Reynolds  with  his  predecessors  would  equally  disgrace 
our  judgment  and  impeach  our  gratitude.  His  volumes  can  never  be 
consulted  without  profit^  and  should  never  be  quitted  by  the  student's 
hand,  but  to  embody  by  exercise  the  precepts  he  gives,  and  the  means  he 
points  out." — hiirod.  to  Part  II, 

The  first  sentence  is  not  a  little  equivocal.  His  definition 
of  genius,  however,  is  very  good,  and  sets  the  matter  at  rest. 

"  By  genius  I  mean  that  power  which  enlarges  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge ;  which  discovers  new  materials  of  nature,  or  combines  the 
known  with  novelty." 

So  much  for  FuseU's  and  the  ^^  golden  precepts,'^     But 
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when  we  see  so  original  a  genius  unable  to  escape  entirely 
from  the  influence — as  far  as  words  are  concerned — ^we  may 
judge  how  much  greater  the  influence  has  been  among  less 
positive  characters  and  powers.  In  his  edition  of  ^^  Pilking* 
ton/*  Fuseli  directly  opposes  the  philosophy  of  Reynolds ; 
wherefore  his  admirably  discriminating  critique  on  the  ge- 
nius and  talent  of  Sir  Joshua  has  been  carefuUy  expunged 
from  the  subsequent  editions  of  ^^  Pilkington/'  and  the  old 
one-sided  heap  of  indiscriminate  panegjrric  adopted  in  its 
place.  It  is  of  no  use  for  artists^  or  any  body  else^  to  have 
recourse  to  these  manoeuvres  to  establish  their  opinions  and 
dogmas ;  for  the  truth  will  out  some  day  or  other^  in  spite 
of  an  efibrts  to  supersede  discussion  by  choaking  and  bury* 
ing  an  fair  analysis.  The  student  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  studying  Puseli's  writings,  were  it  only  from  the  energy 
and  impulse  they  are  capable  of  exciting.  As  to  general  in- 
structiveness,  we  can  only  say,  that  particular  directions  which 
he  occasionally  gives  prove  how  exceedingly  valuable  his  Lec- 
tures would  have  been,  had  he  more  frequently  restrained  his 
passion  for  wandering  into  wide-spreading  heaths,  rife  with 
high  discursive  themes,  instead  of  waiting  to  grasp  a  given 
object  of  importance,  and  reduce  it  to  demonstration. 

Of  a  calm  and  more  philosophic  tone  than  Fuseli,  but  equally 
without  order  or  polarity  in  his  ideas,  the  writings  of  North- 
oote  extend  over  a  larger  surface  than  those  of  most  other  art- 
ists. They  contain  much  choice  information,  anecdote,  good 
criticism  and  reflection ;  are  often  wandering  and  one-sided 
in  their  views ;  and  sometimes  exaggerated  and  inconsistent. 
He  says  that  Sir  Joshua^s  Lectures  ^^are  replete  with  the 
soundest  instructions,^'  to  which  in  a  professional  or  practical 
sense,  we  immediately  assent, — ^with  certain  exceptions: — 
when,  however,  Northcote  adds,  that  in  these  same  Lectures 
Sir  Joshua  ^^  treats  his  favorite  art  with  the  depth  of  a  philo^ 
9ophery^  we  turn  to  the  essay  ^^ On  Originality **  where  Mr. 
Northcote  gives  out  opinions  of  a  very  adverse  philosophy. 

"  A  true  criterion  of  talent  is  alone  to  be  formed  from  the  novelty,  the 
originality,  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  of  art.  As  this  is  one  of 
the  constitutional  marks  of  a  powerful  mind  which  views  nature  from  its 
own  sensation  or  feeling,  and  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every  work  of 
genius,  originality  becomes  the  best  test  of  merit." — Northcote  on  Ori- 
ffinaiiiy. 
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Many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Northcote  are  very 
valuable ;  and  it  is  evident  that  had  he  given  more  time  to  lite- 
rature^ and  less  quantity,  he  would  have  ranked  much  hig^. 
^^  Northcote's  Conversations/'  edited  by  Hazlitt,  is  one  rf 
the  most  delightful  books  that  ever  were  published.  The  title 
however  is  an  unfair  division  of  the  claims  of  authorship. 

The  number  of  English  writers  on  art  is  far  greater  than 
would  be  supposed.  After  carefully  reading  all  the  woiks 
enumerated  and  suggested  at  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
cle, we  found  it  necessary  to  examine  thrice  the  number  more; 
indeed  they  seemed  to  "  grow  with  our  growth.**  As  to  the 
travelling  critics,  anecdote-mongers  and  writers  of  Catalogues 
Raisonn^es  and  Unreasonable,  ^^their  name  is  Legion.**  They 
commonly  display  no  more  knowledge  of  the  general  or  par- 
ticular subjects  of  Art  than  will  be  found  in  any  sixpenny 
catalogue  of  any  exhibition.  We  find  no  small  pleasure  in 
naming  such  exceptions  as  the  works  pubUshed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Ottley  and  Mr.  Patmore,  for  their  high-toned 
disquisitions ;  and  the  Catalogue  of  certain  pictures  in  the 
National  Galliery,  by  Mr.  John  Landseer ;  but  these  are  rare 
exceptions.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  indeed,  we  are  bound 
to  say, — ^without  at  all  coinciding  with  several  of  his  opinions 
and  decisions  as  to  expression, — ^that  there  is  no  book  in  our 
language  devoted  to  descriptions,  explanations  and  criticisms 
on  pictures, which  manifests  socareful  and  elaborate  a  research, 
so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  concerning  which  it 
treats,  or  so  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  Art  with  so  much  pro- 
fessional discrimination.  If  he  sometimes  judges  wrongly, 
he  always  places  you  in  possession  of  every  communicable 
means  to  get  at  the  truth.  We  make  no  extract  because  he 
gives  us  no  broad  principles  to  contest,  and  his  critical  elabora- 
tions cannot  be  estimated,  except  as  wholes,  for  which  we  can- 
not afford  space. 

It  may  be  expected  by  the  limited  number  of  patient  read- 
ers existing  in  the  world,  that  we  should  say  something  of 
the  writings  of  Carey,  Prince  Hoare,  Oilier,  Duppa,  Sir  R. 
Colt  Hoare,  &c.,  because  they  are  in  a  good  spirit ;  and  of 
those  by  F.  Webb,  Mesmes,  Holwell  Carr,  Payne  Knight,  &c., 
because  they  are  in  a  pernicious,  or  contemptible  spirit ;  but 
we  can  afford  no  space  for  anything  which  does  not  present 
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large  and  prominent  features^  representing  influential  classes 
which  excite  our  sympathies,  challenge  oiu'  analysis,  or  call 
forth  our  opposition.  We  therefore  pass  on  to  a  brief  notice  of 
the  Dictionaries,  Histories,  Biographies,  Memoirs  and  Anec* 
dotes. 

Were  it  our  business  to  dwell  upon  the  historical  or  anec- 
dotal part  of  our  subject,  we  should  have  much  to  say  of  the 
valuable  and  laborious  research,  (it  does  not  contain  much 
criticism,  except  in  the  admirable  account  of  Hogarth,)  dis- 
played in  the  well-known  work  "collected  by  Vertue,  digested 
and  published  by  Horace  Walpole ;  with  considerable  addi- 
tions by  the  Rev.  J.  Dallaway  ;**  nor  should  we,  of  course,  omit 
the  excellently  condensed  volume  by  Mrs.  Callcott.  Our  ob- 
ject, however,  is  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  full  exposition  of 
the  lectures  for  instruction^  and  the  criticism  and  phUcsophy 
of  Art  which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  writers  of  our  own 
country. 

Among  all  the  dictionaries,  biographies,  &c.,  the  fine  work 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Pilkington,with  the  still  finer  additions  made  by 
Fuaeli  in  the  edition  superintendedby  him,  stands  pre-eminent. 
There  is  an  "  appropriation'^  of  this  work,  edited  by  Matthew 
PQkington,  which  seems  to  have  "  shelfed  '^  the  original.  It 
is  partly  a  transcript,  partly  an  abstract,  sometimes  an  abridge- 
ment, and  occasionally  contains  additional  matter.  The  ar- 
rangement in  the  original  is  very  tiresome  and  confusing;  the 
other  has  greatly  improved  it :  still,  with  all  its  faults,  we 
prefer  the  original,  which  is  full  of  the  finest  criticisms  and 
rich  illustrations  of  FuseU.  Many  entire  articles  are  MTitten 
by  him,  and  he  has  added  copious  and  valuable  notes.  It  is 
A  most  instructive  and  delightful  work.  The  best  things  in 
Fuseli's  Lectures  will  also  be  found  here  ;  while  some  of  his 
ablest  criticisms  have  been  cut  away  from  the  latter  edition. 
Next  to  the  old  "  Pilkington,''  though  on  a  limited  scale,  we 
should  place  the  critical  biographies  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham. We  give  him  great  praise  for  the  general  discrimina- 
tion, soundness,  precision,  fulness  and  fairness  with  which 
he  has  executed  his  task  individually.  To  the  choice  of  seve- 
ral of  these  individuals  we  demur.  He  entitles  his  work  as 
^'  The  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors 
and  Architects.'^    We  are  consequently  surprised  at  some  of 
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the  admissions  and  exclusions.  The  criticismSy  though  with- 
out any  profound  or  strikingly  new  obserV' ations,  arc  for  the 
most  part  quite  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go ;  and  we  vam 
especially  refer  to  the  remarks  on  Flaxraan  and  Sir  Joshw 
Reynolds,  The  justness  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  critical  estj* 
mate  of  the  latter  has  given  great  offence  to  many  mcmh 
of  the  Royal  Academy*  After  the  author's  dcatb>  some  i 
will  doubtless  expvmge  it. 

In  the  Bioo;raphical  and  Critical  Dictionarj^^  by  Michaer 
Bryan,  there  is  nothing  requiring  particular  notice  m  the 
way  of  criticism.     The  only  peculiarity  in  the  work,  is  in 
the  "  Account  of  the  Painters  of  Antiquity,'*  which,  if  the 
are  not  apocrj^hal,  will  rather  militate  against  the  thcc 
put  forth  by  Professor  Milman  in  his  *^  Comparative 
mate  of  Painting  and  Sculpture/^*    The  two  Biograpl 
Explanatory  and  Anecdotal  works  by  Mr.  Ehnea>  are  good 
professional  and  technical  books  of  reference,  calciUated  to 
be  proportionately  useful.      Gould*s  Dictionary  is   a  ve 
unprofessional  work,  serviceable  also  as  the  most  porlabfc 
book  of  reference,  wherein  may  be  found  all  the  gossip  of  the 
Schools,  together  with  all  wliich  pertains  to  the  private  life 
of  artists.     Its  philosophy  and  criticism  are  made  up  of  tlic 
conflicting  opinions  of  aitists,  or  their  most  unanimous  error*. 
Mr.  Gould  therefore  very  often  gives  opposite  opinions  on 
the  same  subject,  and  quoting  the  great  authorities  for  each 
leaves  you,  with  an  air  of  dry  humour^  to  shift  for  yoc 
The  arrangement  of  names  in  the  first  edition  was  very  faulty;' 
in  the   second  it  is  improved :  but  the  omissions  are  iiu*j 
pai^donable  because  wilful.     Before  the  second  edition 
printed,  tlic  publisher,  with  the  compiler  s  ready  acquiesccnc 
fonvai'ded  the  proof  sheets  to  a  friend  for  revision,  llicy  werel 
returned  with  sundry  objections  to  the  equivocal  philof»opbyf 
and  with  a  list  of  omitted  names.    But  the  "testy  oln  - 

man  *'  took  offence  at  the  intended  service,  and  con^u.,  _  ..y 
his  dictionary  appeared  without  the  names  of  many  eminent 
painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  &c.,  although  his  pagea  over- 
flow ^rith  such  matter  as  the  presents  of  rings,  canea  and 


•  Not  that  this  will  owrtimi  hit  theory ;  tmcewnip*^'-^'  "•  i"  -  * 1  chsacCini 

are  constantly  paiiitfd  by  the  moderns,  though  rarely  .'  irfsof  ^li 

donuiis  are  common  in  oar  csLhibiiiotis :  a  «tatueof  Je^sv.  ;  ottf 
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9Quff*boxes  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  the  eligible  marriages 
that  occurred  in  hia  family ;  and  the  rank,  fiashion  and  ex- 
pense that  attended  his  funeral  ceremonies. 

We  commenced  our  task  by  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of 
those  antagonistic  opinions  which  have  commonly  character* 
ized  the  professional  and  unprofessional  writers  on  Art  (mean- 
ing the  best  intellects  on  both  sides),  and  we  have  proceeded 
through  the  sufficiently  formidable  library  of  their  respective 
works,  displaying  both  the  spirit  and  most  characteristic  mat- 
ter of  their  contents.  It  appears,  we  think  beyond  question, 
that  there  are  faults  on  each  side,  not  easily  to  be  remedied 
in  any  case  ;  but  net)et  to  be  remedied  until  both  parties  be- 
come reconciled  on  the  common  ground  of  a  profound  philo- 
sophy of  Art.  The  artist  must  lend  a  serious  ear  to  those  who 
are  competent  to  discourse  of  the  highest  aim  and  end  of  Art ; 
and  the  intellectual  amateur  must  confess  and  endeavour  to 
repair  his  ignorance  of  the  means  of  attainment,  It^  instead 
of  this,  the  latter  has  habitually  manifested  too  much  con- 
fidence in  his  abstract  judgment,  the  artist  has  always  treated 
every  unfavourable  criticism  with  the  most  uncompromising 
contempt  and  indignation,  as  though  it  emanated  from  the 
inflated  jaws  of  a  plague-wiud.  Hence  those  ailists  who 
have  brandished  the  pen  against  the  unoithodox,  unprofes- 
sional critics,  (among  these  defenders  of  the  creed  and  craft 
we  may  mention  Reynolds,  Barry,  Shee,  J,  Landseer,  Hay- 
don  and  others,)  have  considered  the  cognomen  ofdWeiiante, 
virtuoso^  or  connoisseur^  as  necessarily  identical  with  blindness 
and  malevolence,  inflated  folly,  and  the  prime  essence  of  em- 
pyricism*  Mr.  Hay  don  is  the  moat  communicative  on  the 
subject  and  we  shall  therefore  let  him  be  spokesman  for  the 
rest. 

"No  man  ever  leaves  off  from  what  they  have  written,  but  with  the  dark 
starts  of  the  nightmare^  a  distaste  for  beauty,  a  doubt  of  truth,  an  iudiffer- 
ence  to  virtue*  and  a  confusion  about  religion ;  but  most  of  all  a  pang, 
and  a  deep  one,  to  see  the  mistakes  Nature  made  in  giving  a  portion  o(^ 
capacity  to  beings  of  3uch  heartlesjj  propeasitics/' — On  the  Judgment  of 

In  this  eloquent  attack  upon  the  blunders  of  Nature,  and 
summary  of  professional  feelings,  entitled  "The  Judgment  of 
Connoisseurs  compared  with  tJhat  of  Ptofessioual  Men,'*  we 
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disciover  that  the  stapidity  of  Mr*  Payne  Knight  concerning 
Uie  Elgin  Marbles,  *^  roused  '^  Mr,  Haydon  *^  to  these  reflee* 
tiona/*  Because  Payne  Knight  said  that  the  Bnest  thing 
among  the  Elgin  Marbles  was  the  black-beetle,  all  unprofi^- 
eional  critics  are  therefore  considered  as  Payne  KnighU^  and 
the  exhausted  artist  at  length  ceases  with  a  furious  pcrom^un 
about  *^ blasts  of  Fame,"  **  blowing  of  their  grandeur/'  *^roaft 
ing  and  swelling/*  '*  ages  yet  unborn/*  *''  thunder  and  har* 
mony/^  &c.  Surely  the  lowest  order  of  empirics  are  not  worth 
so  much  powder !     Nor  do  the  Elgin  Marbles  need  it. 

That  it  woidd  be  easy  to  tind  ample  instances  among  the 
pretended  cognoscenti  and  self-stjled  critics,  to  justify  the 
lowest  opinions  of  their  capacitj^,  is  as  plain  as^  that  by  gro* 
ping  in  the  mire  we  should  soil  our  hands.  But  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  by  no  means  prove  that  the  flower  of  an  akt 
was  the  substance  of  dirt*  The  rarity  of  the  flower  of  cyilip 
cism  and  the  constancy  of  its  thorns,  is  not  an  airgomcBt 
against  it^  lofty  purity  when  genius  honestly  measures  gaitua* 
Let  us  place  the  following  brief  specimens  in  juxtaposttioQ 
with  Mr*  Haydon's  portraits  in  distemper,  just  quoted. 

Hogorih'f  Baket  Frogr^n. 
*'  The  espresaion  in  the  face  of  bis  broken-down  rake  is  the  liii  plllt 
but  one  of  the  Jiake's  Progress,  •  •  •  Here  all  Li  casy»  nRtwrnl*  ondifltortv^s 
but  withal  what  a  m&ss  of  woe  la  here  accumulated  \ — ^tlie  long  hbtor|rltf 
a  miB-spent  life  is  coid pressed  into  the  countenance  ea  plainly  as  the  »prici 
of  plates  before  had  told  it  j  here  ia  no  attempt  at  Gorgonian  looks  wHidi 
are  to  freeze  the  beholder ;  no  grinning  at  the  antique  bed-posits,  no  5(rf- 
makingi  or  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  ^  r  oQl  of  tin 

picture;  but  grief  kept  to  a  man's  leielf ;  a  fat  aotkc  witk 

the  shame  which  great  anguish  sometimes  brings  upon  ti^^ — a  final  inen 
taken  of  hope, — the  coming  on  of  vacancy  and  stupefaction, — a  br^E^nains 
alienation  of  mind  looking  like  tranquillity /'^ — C  Lamb,  om  Heyvr' 

Claudes  Landscapes, 
"They  are  perfect  abstractions  of  the  visible  imagts  of  thifi|f  |  tiny 
speak  the  visible  language  of  nature  truly.    They  rewmblc  a  mirror  m  s 
microscope.    To  the  eye  only  they  arc  more  perfect  than  any  either  laaJ- 
acapes  that  ever  were  or  will  be  paiute^l ;  titcy  give  more  of  Aaturt*  M 
cognizable  by  one  sense  alone ;  but  they  lay  an  equal  stress  on  all  visible 
impressions ;  they  do  not  interpret  one  sense  by  another ;  tliry  do  as* 
distinguish  the  character  of  different  objects  as  we  are  t'--*  ■     -•  '  -^ 
only  be  taught,  to  distinguish  them,  by  their  effect  on  Uj 
That  is,  his  eye  wanted  imagination  :  it  did  not  etrui 
his  other  faculties.    He  saw  the  atmosphere,  but  hi 
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painted  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  n  rock  in  the  for^-ground,  as  smooth,— with 
ad  complete  an  abstraction  of  the  groas,  tangible  imprc&aion.  as  any  other 
part  of  the  picture :  his  trees  are  perfectly  beautiful^  but  quite  immoveable ; 
they  have  a  look  ofenchantment.  In  short,  his  landscapes  are  unequalled 
ioiitaHons  of  nature  released  from  ita  subjection  to  the  elements, — as  if  all 
objects  were  become  a  delightful  fairy  vision,  and  the  eye  had  rarefied 
aiMl  ftflned  away  the  other  sensefl." — HoMiiii,  On  Quito* 

E»prt99ion  in  Me  Antifpte  Gods, 

**  Eidiibiting  the  mild  serenity  of  a  being:  superior  to  the  ptjwiona  of 
mankinds  as  sbarlowing  out  a  state  of  existence  in  which  the  will  posscsjies 
the  most  perfect  freedom  and  activitVp  without  the  exertion  of  Hm  bodily 
frame/' — BcU'm  Jnaiomtf  ^f  JSxpremon, 

Titian*»  Bacchus  ond  Ariadne, 

**  Precipitous,  with  his  reeling  Satyrs  round  about  him,  re-peopling  and 
re-iUumtng  luddcnly  the  waste  places,  drunk  with  a  new  fury  beyond  the 
grape,  Bacchus,  born  In  fire,  fire-like  flings  himseif  at  the  Cretan,  This 
b  the  Itme  present.  With  this  telling  of  the  story — an  artist,  and  no  or- 
dinary one,  might  remain  richly  proud.  Guido,  in  his  harmonious  version 
vi  it,  saw  no  further.  But  from  the  depths  of  the  imaginative  spirit,  Titian 
liA5  recalled  past  time,  and  laid  it  contributory  with  t}ic  present,  to  one 
simultaneous  effect.  With  the  desert  all  ringing  with  the  mad  cymbals 
of  his  followers,  marie  lucid  with  the  presence  and  new  offers  of  a  god, 
«s  if  unconscious  of  Bacchus,  or  but  idly  casting  her  eyes  as  upon  some 
iinconc«ming  pageant,— her  soul  undistracted  from  Theseus, — Ariadne  is 
atili  pacing  the  solitary  shore,  in  aa  much  heart-silence*  and  in  almost  the 
iWDe  local  solitude  with  which  she  awoke  at  day*brcak  to  catch  the  for- 
lorn last  glances  of  the  sail  that  bore  away  the  Athenian*  Here  aie  two 
points  miraculously  co-uniting ;  fierce  society,  with  the  feeling  of  solitude" 
8ttll  absolute ;  noon-day  revelations,  with  the  accidents  of  the  doll  grey 
dawn  unquenched  and  lingering ;  the  preseui  BacchuSf  with  the  pati 
Ariadne ;  two  stories,  with  double  time  ;  separate,  and  harmonizing," — 
Lemb'i  Ettaayt, 

We  cannot  entertain  the  opinion  that  such  critics  are  only 
worthy  of  contempt ;  or  that  such  criticism,  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  technical  disquisitions  on  design,  colouring  and 
anatomy,  is  bo  wide  of  the  main  question  at  issue  as  artists 
woidd  have  us  believe.  Those  who  think  differently  have 
only  to  place  a  mere  professional  criticism  beside  them,  in 
order  to  diacover  which  is  the  more  comprehensive.  The  best 
criticisms  of  artists,  those  of  Fuseli,  (no  criticisms  are  finer, 
few  half  so  6ne,  as  his  best,)  Bairy^  Opie,  Reynolds,  J.  Land- 
•ecr,  &c,  take  a  similar  im technical  tone:  directly  the  inherent 
power  of  the  subject  sublimates  the  feelint^s  and  intellect,  and 
thus  places  them  above  their  subject,  instead  of  below,  in  tha 
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laboratory •  Some  few  artists  have  occasionally  given  impn>^ 
fessional  hands  a  friendly  shakej  upon  the  common  ground  of 
intelligence  and  mutual  sympathy  as  to  aims  and  result 
Hogarth,  in  his  jaunty  way,  sets  off  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauiyj^ 
by  declaring  that  he  wishes  people  to  see  with  their  own  eyn^ 
and  that  he  has  more  hopes  of  giving  a  true  idea  of  his  mean- 
ing to  unprofessional  folks,  than  to  artists,  "  whose  thought 
have  been  entirely  and  continually  employed  and  encumber 
mth  considering  and  retaining  the  'manners'  in  which  pic- 
tures are  painted."  Jonathan  Richardson,  whose  writings 
gave  a  strong  impulse  to  those  who  were  the  fathers  of  the 
English  School  of  Art,  is  equally  expUcit  in  his  opinion,  that 
to  judge  of  pictures  a  man  need  not  be  a  regular  artist.  In 
his  curious  old  work,  entitled  '^  Discourses  on  the  Science  of 
the  Connoisseiu*,"  he  takes  a  very  ditferent  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from  our  more  modem  artists ;  and  instead  of  holding  forth 
on  the  tools  and  technics  of  art,  and  inculcating  the  necessity  of 
professional  knowledge  and  handicraft,  he  prefers  to  speak  of 
the  real  end  of  painting,  which  he  says  is  that  of  elevating 
and  improving  nature,  and  thus  communicatingvaluuble  ideas; 
and  that  a  connoisseur,  in  order  Xxy  be  competent  to  the  hi^iest 
subjects,  must  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  varied  chaxuc* 
ter  of  human  passions,  and  the  visible  manner  in  which  the)- 
arc  manifested  5  he  miist  have  delicacy  of  eye,  a  masculine 
judgment,  &c.  This  quaint  old  book,  full  of  good  feeling  and 
sound  philosophy, — though  rambling  with  an  unmethodical 
sequence  of  arguments,  that  sometimes  get  the  aiit '  o 

equally  amusing  and  irrelative  perplexities, — was  i>  d 

in  1719.  We  need  hardly  obsen^e  how  much  it  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time,  seeing  that  the  present  time  has  not  yet 
arrived,  with  any  unanimity,  at  those  fixed  and  dee{>-rooied 
principles  of  Art  which  he  was  the  first  to  inculcate  ammig 
the  rising  artists  of  this  country. 

The  only  class  of  works  connected  with  our  subject,  whidi 
remain  unnoticed,  are  the  remarks  of  Mr*  Foggo  and  serend 
others,  touching  the  value  of  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  nationi 
estabUshment  and  School  of  Art ;  and  the  enquiries  of  Bar 
Carey,  Hazlitt  and  Westmacott,  into  the  causes  which  impede 
the  progress  of  /Vit,  It  must  be  apparent  that  such  question 
may  find  a  partial  solution  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and 
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nicTi  remains  docs  not  form  any  portion  of  our  present  dc- 
The  full  solution  must  be  sought  in  the  laws  which 
govern  the  mental  faculties ;  in  the  causes  which  Impede  the 
progress  of  general  intelligence,  and  of  social,  religious,  moral 
antl  political  institutions ;  and  in  the  philosophy  and  works 
of  the  Artist  as  modified  by,  and  influencing  in  tum^  those 
institutions  in  the  several  phases  of  their  progression. 


Article  IX. 

^enna  and  the  Aumtriam ;  with  some  account  of  a  journey 
through  SwaMa,  Bavaria^  the  Tyrol  and  the  Salzltourg* 
By  I^RANCES  Trollope*   2  vols.  8vo,  1838. 

Mrs.  Trollope's  former  achievements  as  an  authoress  and 
a  traveller  have  so  completely  established  her  notoriety,  and 
so  distinctly  marked  the  colour  of  her  unenviable  fame,  that 
no  circle,  however  exclusive  or  however  retired,  deserves  to 
call  forth  the  sympathy  of  criticism,  if  this  lady  has  been  let 
into  its  recesses  to  caricature  its  heroes,  to  distort  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  to  ridicule  its  just  subjects  of  pride.  But  when 
we  recollect  what  the  conditions  are  upon  w  hich  persons  of 
any  note,  and  especially  persons  of  literary  celebrity,  are  suf- 
fered to  cross  the  Austrian  frontier,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the 
ob\  ious  purpose,  not  only  of  the  writer,  but  of  the  personages 
described  in  this  book.  M.  de  Mcttemich,  and  perhaps  we 
should  say  Madame  dc  Metternich,  seem  to  have  become  as 
ambitious  of  the  honours  of  New  Burlington  Street,  as  ever 
Mrs.  TroUope  was  of  an  ambassador's  dinner  or  a  minister's 
assembly :  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  astonish- 
ment that  they  should  have  selected  such  a  vehicle  for  their 
literary  debut,  or  tolerated  such  a  guest  amidst  the  wonted  so- 
ciety of  their  drawing-rooms.  If  the  immediate  and  exclusive 
object  oi  this  book  had  been  tx)  defame,  to  caricature,  or  to 
abuse,  Mrs,  Trollope's  fonuer  productions  might  undoubtedly 
have  recommended  her  for  the  task :  but  when  the  object  is 
simply  to  misrepresent  by  flattery,  her  tools  are  clumsy  and  the 
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work  grotesque.  Mrs.  Trollope^s  pen  is  too  gtouB  for  Ibe  1 
touches  of  ingenious  adulation ;  and  lier  attempt  to  paint  i 
society  of  Vienna  en  couleur  de  ro«e  baa  ended  in  a  i 
plaster  of  rouge  and  brickdust  upon  that  whiled  aepu 
We  had  before  ample  means  of  judging  of  tine  low  hu 
with  which  Mrs*  Trollope  has  garnished  the  coar^r  faUiea  aai 
vices  of  society  in  either  hemisphere;  but  the  present  wotk  1 
none  of  the  smartness  of  her  anti-slavery  or  anti-^ 
productions ;  it  has  none  of  that  agreeable  virulence 
the  objects  of  public  distaste  which  rings  so  smartly  no 
public  ear ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  liave  the  cfl 
of  marring  a  little  of  the  writer's  pernicious  reptttatioOt  bj 
exhibiting  the  entire  Milgarity  of  her  mind  in 
contrast  with  persons  and  things  abroad  whose  ikulta  are  ] 
least  glossed  over  by  some  show  of  propriety  and  politene 

Other  travellers  may  be  blamed  for  not  descending 
the  surface  of  society  in  the  countries  they  visit ;  and  we  I 
an  amusing  instance  of  this  swaUow-travelling  in  the 
of  Marshal  Marmont  over  the  east  of  Europe,  which  wi 
ticed  by  us  a  few  months  ago.     But  Mrs  TroUope  bardfl 
touches  the  scum  of  the  passing  current ;  and  v^hen  she  I 
upon  the  public  the  result  of  her  peregrinations^  we  are  pre- ' 
pared  to  expect  nothing  beyond  a  sprightly  sketch  bjr  her  pe^ 
ripatetic  caricaturist  of  the  shadows  which  rise  above  the 
gurfece,  or  a  loathsome  copy  by  herself  of  the  cofmtptiaiiij 
which  float  upon  it.     Her  remarkable  command  of  thoHr  i 
of  language  which  make  the  disgusting  ludicrous  has 
frequently  and  successfully  exerted  :  but  this  is  the  first  1 
we  meet  her  in  an  apologctical  character,  and  the  first  \ 
that  the  dark  colours  and  gaudy  streaks  of  her  pdkt  1 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  attnctive 
of  a  circle  of  European  society^  alike  repugnant  to  the  ^ 
habits  and  public  principles  of  English  life. 

Politically  speaking,  the  sjjirit  of  these  valumcs 
we  think,  a  more  serious  remonstrance  than  any  which  1 
inaccuracies  of  the  narrative  or  the  otfensivene^n  of  the  st>^ 
deserve.     It  is  not  fair  that  opinions  such  as  are  to  be  foiuid j 
in  every  page  of  this  book,  should  go  back  to  Vtcniia  witi 
out  a  strong  protest  from  an  English  critic.     There  is^  we] 
firmly  believe^  uo  imrij  in  EngUind  which  will  approve  MiSi  ] 
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Trollopc*fi  unceasing  denunciation  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem, or  join  in  her  psalmody  in  honour  of  that  paternal  ab- 
solutism^ which  displays  its  own  strength  and  activity  by  con- 
trasting them  with  utter  weakness  and  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  In  England  the  strength  and  the  resources  of 
the  popidar  element  may  sometimes  dwarf  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  government,  whose  difficult  function  it  is 
to  preserve  and  exert  that  strcngtli  and  those  resources  for 
the  best  purposes^  even  in  the  midst  of  p^rty  conflict:  hut 
in  Austria  no  genius  on  the  part  of  its  rigid  governors  can 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  those  genial  and  active  parts 
of  national  education  and  self-goveniment,  by  which  alone  all 
that  makes  nations  strong,  rich  and  great,  can  be  secured- 

Whilst  Mrs.  Trollope  was  courting  coui*ticrs,  and  aspiring 
to  rise  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy^ 
by  a  process  (we  borrow  her  own  language)  i^  hich  appears  ^  aJ- 
^  most  as  extraordinary,  if  not  as  monstrous,  as  harnessing  a 
**  race-horse  and  a  cow  together,**  it  is  not  very  astonishing 
that  *^  she  should  run  a  risk  of  uttering  treason  even  against 
*'*  the  beautiful  constitution  of  our  glorious  England,  as  it  stood 
**  before  the  thrusts  and  stabs  were  made  M'hich  have  of  late 
"  so  grievously  disfigured  it  5  for  all  that  has  happened  to  us 
"  since  has  so  mystitied  and  obscured  the  features  of  this  once 
**  worshipped  but  now  moiddering  idol  of  all  English  hearts^ 
"  that  it  is  no  great  wonder  if,  seeing  elsewhere  what  is  good, 
"  we  should  almost  forget  that  the  time  has  been  when  we 
"  possessed  what  was  better  still."  Mrs.  Trollope  is  votage ; 
but  there  is  method  in  her  inconstancy,  and  she  has  transferred 
her  idolatrous  devotion  from  the  late-lamented  British  con- 
stitution to  the  admirable  firame-work  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. She  says  herself*  that  she  felt  as  if  she  had  got  into  a 
new  planet — an  assertion  %vhich  wc  arc  the  more  inclined  to 
credit,  as  her  notions  seem  but  little  suited  to  our  latitude 
upon  the  old  one ;  and  we  only  differ  from  her  in  supposing 
that  she  was  translated  to  a  netty  planet — her  sympathies  evi- 
dently led  hcT  to  the  oldest  in  the  syatem.  In  lliis  Trollopian 
orb  the  sole  check  to  the  perfect  distribution  of  poUtic^d  jus- 
tice is  that  the  clashes  of  society  nearest  to  the  centre  of  go- 
vernment arc  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  of  which  we 
have  no  conception  in  our  sphere,  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes  and  peasants.  The  ^ge- 
nuine unmangled  constitution  of  Rngjand*^  did  reserve  to  the 
Trollopes  of  earth  a  few  of  those  privil^es  which  are  utterly 
denied  them  by  the  ^^just  and  beneficent  despotism^  of  Au- 
stria.   On  this  ground  our  authoress  says., — 

"  You  must  not  believe  that  I  have  learnt  to  think  a  despottsm,  even 
just  and  beneficent  as  that  of  Austria,  a  better  thing  than  the  genuine 
unmangled  constitution  of  England.  Far  from  it.  Were  I  a  peasant  or  a 
working  mechanic,  I  certainly  shouu>  do  so  (neinorig.) ;  but  I  have  not 
reached  that  height  of  disinterested  benevolence  which  can  make  me  prac- 
tically prefer  a  system  of  government  decidedly  favourable  to  the  classes 
with  which  I  have  the  least  relation,  to  the  injury  of  those  with  which  I 
have  the  most.  *  **  If  my  patriotism  were  quite  pure  I  suppose  it  would  be 
otherwise,  for  the  peasants  and  mechanics  are  the  most  numerous ;  but 
there  arc  a  multitude  of  vanities  and  sympathies  which  interfere  with 
this,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to  overcome  them.*' 

If  this  candid  sentiment  be  meant  to  imply  that  a  system 
of  government  to  be  good  ought  to  favour  the  class  of  bigoted 
thinkers  and  consequential  authoresses — those  furies  of  Ute- 
rature  and  fashion — in  which  some  might  be  inclined  to  place 
the  indi^'idual  who  utters  it,  the  position  would  be  desperate 
indeed ;  but  we  presume  that  Mrs.  Trollope  only  means  to 
insinuate  that  her  relations  in  England  are  with  the  higher 
classes^  and  that  the  interests  of  peasants  and  mechanics  arc  a 
cheap  sacrifice  to  procure  for  her  country  that  refinement  and 
distinction  for  which  she  is  herself  pre-eminently  remarkable. 
So  that  according  to  the  result  of  this  lady^s  poUtical  reflections, 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  is  to  Uve  in  a  country  governed 
by  an  aristocracy,  which  turns  all  the  resoimjcs  of  society  to 
its  own  use  and  benefit — provided  (the  hypothesis  is  a  bold 
one)  she  belonged  to  that  aristocracy ;  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  "  submit  to  be  an  absolute  monarch/'  to  care  less  about 
your  aristocracy  than  your  peasants,  and  to  corrupt  the  one 
whilst  you  oppress  the  other  with  paternal  gentleness ;  the 
third  and  last  sad  alternative  is,  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  fi«e 
state,  enjoying  civil  rights  in  common  with  the  basest  demo- 
crat who  breathes,  and  exercising  moreover  the  precious  pri- 
vilege of  vituperating  everj^thing  honest,  and  of  calumniating 
eveiything  of  good  report,  in  the  teeth  of  the  world. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  attach  a  meaning  to  all  the  ridi- 
culous declamation,  of  which  the  foregoing  passage  is  a  speci- 
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men^  we  might  be  accused  of  the  absurd  error  of  mistaking 
these  vapourings  for  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  respectable 
traveller^  or  the  earnest  prejudices  of  a  warm  partizan.  The 
purport  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  book  lies  within  a  far  narrower 
compass.  Having  passed  a  winter  in  the  society  of  Vienna 
on  the  strength  of  her  Uterary  reputation  (and  nowhere  in 
Germany  has  any  literary  reputation  less  to  fear  from  critics 
or  competitors)^  she  now  proceeds  to  pay  the  debts  of  hospi- 
tality and  her  travelling  expenses  by  the  simple  process  of 
throwing  together  her  notes,  and  selling  the  crumbs  she  was 
allowed  to  pick  up  from  princes'  tables.  The  result  is  before 
us.  Disqualified  by  her  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the 
country  from  bringing  home  a  correct  account  of  the  customs 
and  condition  of  its  people— disqualified  by  the  glare  of  the 
contrast  between  her  wonted  obscurity  and  the  splendour  of 
the  Austrian  court  from  judging  fairly  of  the  persons  and  so- 
ciety about  her— disqualified  above  all  by  her  extreme  credu- 
lity, and  by  her  evident  ignorance  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Austrian  empire,  whose  court  she  saw, 
and  whose  interested  ruler  she  believed — Mrs.  Trollope  has 
been  led  by  her  vanity  and  her  pretensions  to  speak  of  sub- 
jects which  no  one  could  discuss  successfully  without  the 
greatest  candoiur  and  the  best  information.  Her  soiurces  for 
statistical  and  historical  facts  were  the  drawing-room  hints 
and  ex  parte  statements  of  the  official  circle,  least  inclined  to 
communicate  them  to  strangers.  Her  means  of  judging  of 
parties  and  elements  in  society  which  must  have  been  wholly 
new  to  her,  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  large  provision 
of  narrow  party  spirit  obviously  intended  for  home  consump- 
tion: and  her  end  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  when 
she  had  fa^oied  upon  her  Vienna  patrons  through  the  space 
of  a  winter,  and  received  the  sum  which  publishers  are  ready 
to  bestow  on  ladies  who  keep  a  diary  of  court-scandal,  and 
report  the  conversations  which  they  have  been  (perhaps  not 
unintentionally)  allowed  to  listen  to.  Mrs.  Trollope's  first 
dinner  at  Sir  F.  Lamb's  is  the  key  to  her  second  volume — 
perhaps  to  the  whole  book. 

"  One  of  M.  Balzac's  wise  books  is  called  '  La  Recherche  de  I'Abtolu/ 
a  title  that  might  perfectly  well  have  described  my  feelings  of  interest  and 
cnrioftity  yesterday  as  I  entered  the  drawing-  room  of  Sir  Frederic  Lamb ; 
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for  18  not  Prince  Mettemich  held  throug^ottt  tlie  world  tote  the '  abetnct 
and  brief  chronicle,'  de  Vabniu  ?  And  was  it  not  Prince  Mettemich  I  wm 
seeking  with  all  the  speculation  of  my  eyes  ?  I  soon  perceived,  howerer, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  found  there ;  for  we  were  to  have  the  honour  of 
meeting  the  princess  also,  and  as  yet  there  was  no  fauly  in  the  room. 

*'  Before  the  great  minister  arrived,  about  a  dozen  gentlemen  had  amoB- 
bled.  Lord  Alvanley  and  the  Due  de  Ragose  were  among  them*  I  believe 
I  almost  started  when  '  Marechal  Marmont '  was  presented  to  me*  I 
knew  not  that  he  was  in  Vienna,  and  his  name  recalled  each  a  mnltitode 
of  historic  circumstances  connected  with  it,  that  I  felt  aa  if  the  ghoet  of 
Napoleon  could  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  Due  de  Ragose  is  a  tiD 
thin  man,  with  white  hair  and  coal-black  eye-brows.  It  ia  a  coiantcnaMt 
which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten ;  much  strong  emotion  eccois  to 
have  passed  over  it,  and  when  not  lighted  up  by  conversation^  I  shoold 
say  that  it  expressed  great  melancholy. 

"  At  some  word  or  signal  given  Sir  Frederic  Lamb  left  the  room,  and 
returned  with  a  very  lovely  woman  on  his  arm,  followed  by  a  gentleman 
whom  the  least  observant  eye  that  ever  served  '  to  guard  its  master  'gainst 
a  post '  could  not  mistake  for  an  ordinary  mortaL  I  had  expected  to  see 
not  only  a  distinguished  man,  but  one  who  bore  the  imprpsa  of  being  so 
on  his  brow,  and  neither  the  seeing  nor  hearing  Prince  Mettemich  can 
ever  have  disappointed  any  one.  His  whole  person,  countenance,  and  de- 
meanour are  indicative  of  high  station,  commanding  intellect,  and  very 
finished  elegance.  He  led  me  to  dinner,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  his 
conversation  while  it  lasted ;  for  the  table  was  not  only  as  round  but  u 
large  as  King  Arthur*8,  rendering  general  conversation  of  course  impos- 
sible. Were  I  to  tcU  you  what  I  thought  of  the  quality  of  his  conversation, 
you  might  perhaps  say  that  my  admiration  was  the  natural  result  of  list- 
ening to  opinions  I  approved ;  so  I  will  for  the  present  enjoy  the  recol- 
lection of  all  I  heard  in  silence.  Nevertheless,  there  was  one  observation 
that  I  am  tempted  to  record,  despite  my  usually  firm  resolution  of  neter 
repeating  '  table-talk '  unless  the  names  be  withdrawn  ;  but  I  must  be  for- 
given now,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  words,  which  to  my  mind  have  much 
wisdom  in  them,  as  well  as  because  the  speaker  is  one  of  those  who  most 
submit  to  have  what  they  utter  remembered. 

"  While  talking  of  some  of  the  strange  blunders  that  had  occasionally 
been  made  by  politicians,  he  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  and  trans- 
late the  words,  (for  he  conversed  with  me  in  French)  <  I  believe  that  the 
science  of  government  might  be  reduced  to  principles  as  certain  as  those 
of  chemistry,  if  men,  instead  of  theorising,  would  only  take  the  trouble  pa- 
tiently to  obscr\'e  the  uniform  results  of  similar  combinations  of  circum- 
stances.' His  highness  also,  while  at  table,  told  me  an  anecdote  that  1 
may  repeat  without  scruple,  as  he  concluded  it  by  saying,  *  Je  vous  fais  ca- 
deau  de  cela.' 

*' At  the  time  AH  Pacha,  the  celebrated  rebel,  ventured  to  raise  his  ban- 
ner against  his  master  the  Sultan,  Prince  Mettemich  received  a  letter  from 
him,  in  which,  after  some  polite  acknowledgements  of  hia  high  esteem  and 
admiration,  he  proceeded  to  the  business  that  led  him  to  write ;  whick 
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WM  to  request  \hMt  the  prioce  would  immediately  despatch  to  him  a '  con- 
#l^sl»m*iiiai^^*  Rs  be  was  desirous  of  ruling  the  country  he  was  '  about 
to  conquer '  after  the  mo»t  approved  European  model ;  •  but  as  we  hap- 
pencd^  *  continued  the  priace^  'to  be  on  the  most  amicable  footing  with 
tile  Sultan  whom  it  was  his  purpose  to  dethrone^  I  was  obliged  to  decline 
tlie  palTxinage  he  so  obligingly  offered  me/ 

*•  The  prince  is  of  middle  heigbt,  rather  thin  than  otherwise,  with  band* 
some  nod  regular  features  ;  his  hair  quite  grey,  and  tlie  prevailing  cxpren- 
sion  of  his  countenance  that  of  mild  benevolence  ;  but  in  his  ligbt  blue 
eyea  there  is  a  character  o/  deep  and  earnest  though tfulness  that  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable.  His  person  and  manners  are  eminently  dignified  and 
eful ;  and  there  is  moreover  such  an  air  of  calm  philosophical  tran^ 
ility  in  bis  aspect^  that  had  I  been  told,  out  of  a  hundred  gentlemen 
l^oaen  at  hazardp  to  select  the  one  who  for  twenty-five  years  hod  held  a 
steady  and  unvacillating  coarse,  while  all  )>eyond  the  circle  of  his  intluencc 
had  blundered*  trembled  and  tottered^  I  am  very  sure  I  should  have  made 
no  mistake. 

•'T  •  •  's  remark  upon  him  as  we  drove  home  was,  that  in  appeai-ancc 
he  was  joat  such  a  man  as  his  fancy  pamted  Sir  William  Temple  to  have 
beeoi  and  the  illustration  is  so  good  a  one«  that  I  doubt  if  1  could  iind 
pther  equally  likely  to  suggest  something  approaching  to  the  appearance 
,  manner  of  Prince  Metternich. 

'The  princess,  who  is  bis  third  wife,  is  a  young  and  very  lovely  woman* 
Ml  0/ animation  and  intellect,  and  with  a  little  of  Uiat  piquante  saucincss 
of  manner  which  is  so  easily  forgiven  in  a  pretty  woman^  especially  when 
softened  by  a  smile  of  such  exceeding  sweetness  as  often  plays  about  the 
mouth  of  this  charming  woman  even  in  the  midst  of  her  liveliest  sallies, 

"  About  a  week  before  this  dinner-party,  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  lady 
who  was  among  the  tirst  that  called  upon  me  after  my  arrival  here,  ft 
was  an  evening  party,  and  two  rootoa  were  foil  of  company ;  but  in  the 
third  I  found  myself  during  part  of  the  evening  with  only  the  mistress  of 
I  house*  and  three  other  persons,  apparently  her  intimate  friends.  They 
r  aU  introduced  to  me,  and  the  conversation  fell  into  a  discussion  of 
;  v^raa  best  worth  seeing  iii  Vienna.  Libraries,  collections  of  all  sorts, 
s,  gardensp  and  bo  forth^  were  all  enumerated ;  and  then  one  of  the 
gentiemen  added,  *  and  be  sure  not  to  leave  the  city  till  you  have  seen 
Prince  Metternich/ 

"  i  told  him,  and  very  truly, '  that  of  all  the  sights  named,  that  waa  de- 
cidedly the  one  I  should  be  the  most  sorry  to  miss/ 

"  After  this,  the  conversation  fell  at  once,  and  without  a  shadow  of  re> 
*»ervc,  upon  the  minister ;  and  so  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained  was  the 
di^ussion^  that  I  could  not  resist  uttering  a  remark  upon  it,  observing 
that  I  had  not  eJipectcd  to  find  political  subjects  canvassed  in  a  manner  sv 
perfectly  unreserved  in  the  aalons  of  Vienna. 

'*  'There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  it  is  more  common  to  meet  with 
duKTU^isioo/  observed  another  gentlemen,  who  had  been  very  freely 
tting  what  he  called  a  >vant  of  literary  patronage  in  the  government  of 
i-iau   *  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  lesa  interft^eoee 
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with  private  opinion.  Though  there  are  several  points  of  Prbcc  Mc 
nich's  policy  that  I  think  I  should  not  adopt  if  I  were  premier,  there  ii  i 
point  of  his  conduct  that  does  not  coromand  my  highest  esteem.  I 
persuaded,  that  if,  instead  of  temperate  discussion,  he  could  overhear  t^ 
most  offensive  personal  observations  against  himself. — if  indeed  any  \^ 
strian  could  be  found  to  utter  them^ — he  would  neither  testify  nor  feci  t 
slightest  emotion  of  displeasure.  But  were  he  to  learn  that  Any  act  or 
word  which  could  endanger  the  tranquillity  and  well-being  of  tbe  country 
were  either  committed  or  uttered^  he  would  not  rest  till  it  was  chccM 
and  rendered  harmless  by  some  means  or  other.  I  will  dare  to  MMmt 
you,  that  no  Roman  of  them  alL  from  the  philosophical  Cato  to  the  gni]ii« 
bling  Ciona,  was  a  more  true  and  devoted  patriot  than  Mettemich  j  and* 
what  is  perhaps  a  higher  praise  still,  after  twenty *ftve  years  of  power 
greater  tlian  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  minister  in  any  country,  1 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  man  to  be  found  who  can  say  that  Prince 
Metternich  has  ever  injured  him/ 

"  There  was  something  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  this  dffidt^ 
impar/itr/ testimony,  (!)  as  well  as  in  the  warmth  with  which  it  was  li^trofd 
to  and  echoed  by  the  little  committee  present^  not  one  of  whom  t>eJo&gf4 
in  any  way  to  tlie  private  circle  of  the  prince,  which  was  well  calculated 
to  add  a  new  species  of  esteem  to  the  admiration  with  which  the  taleat» 
of  this  great  statesman  must  inspire  every  one,  let  his  ptditics  b«  what 
they  may.  I  remembered  it  as  I  looked  upon  his  fine  placid  brow ;  and  1 
thought  that  the  serenity  which  it  expressed,  and  which  seemed  4liQO»t 
incompatible  with  the  complicated  anxieties  to  which  his  position  mint 
perforce  have  exposed  him,  became  intelligible  as  I  did  so. 

"  Before  the  dinner-party  at  Sir  Frederick  Lamb's  separated » the  princrti 
engaged  us  to  dine  with  them  next  Monday." — Vol.  ii.  p»  9-15. 
»  ♦  *  *  m 

**  Since  my  last  letter,  we  have  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  Prince  Mfl" 
ternich^s.      His  mansion  is  a  very  splendid  one,  and  the  entertaiooiciit 
extremely  elegant.     The  English  ambasaador,  Lord  Alvanlcy,  and  sevpfi) 
other  gentlemen  whom  we  hod  met  before,  aa  well  ba  some  who  w<fe 
strangers  to  us,  were  of  the  party. 

"  His  highness  loses  nothing  by  being  looked  at  and  liatfued  to  i 
and  as  to  the  princess,  she  is  so  very  fascinating  a  person,  that  thos<^  wh 
fate  must  ultimately  throw  them  at  a  distance  from  her  should  take  i 
betimes  not  to  like  her  too  weiL  There  is  a  variety,  a  mobility  of  coun- 
tenance in  her,  that  attracts  the  attention  withachaim  which  it  is  difficult 
to  describe ;  and  moreover,  she  is  more  perfectly  free  from  affectation  and 
the  apparent  consciousness  of  beauty  than  (witli  one  or  two  chotct  vx* 
ceptions)  I  ever  saw  so  pretty  a  woman*  Those  who  are  happy  enough 
to  be  much  with  her,  may  be  oflcn,  I  think,  tewptwi  to  address  be r  in  ibf 
words  of  Racine : 

Je  ne  trouve  qu'en  vousi  je  ne  sais  qu*clle  grace. 
Qui  me  charm c  to u jours,  et  jamais  ne  me  bane. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  face  and  a  manner  tliat  one  should  never  be 
watching."— Vol.  ii,  p.  24-25. 
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We  really  are  not  inclined  to  insult  our  readers'  understand- 
ings by  going  in  search  of  "  the  man  who  can  say  that  prince 
Metternich  has  injured  him ;''  but  it  is  evident  that  that  man 
(if  such  is  to  be  found)  would  hardly  appear  in  the  ^^  little 
committee^'  where  Mrs.  TroUope  sought  for  him — ^but  sought 
in  vain.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  discuss  the  charms  of  Ma- 
dame de  Metternich — though  we  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  '^  freedom  from  affectation  and  apparent  unconscious- 
ness of  beauty  *'  of  the  princess  are  exactly  commensurate  to 
the  humanity,  justice  and  liberality  of  her  distinguished  hus- 
band's policy.  But  Mrs.  Trollope  is  subjugated  at  the  very 
outset,  and  she  vents  her  feelings  in  a  quotation  from  Racine, 
as  is  her  custom  when  she  wishes  to  give  the  classical  finish 
to  a  compliment  or  a  chapter. 

On  another  occasion  Mrs.  Trollope  was  in  company  with 
(we  suppose)  Prince  Metternich,  when  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place :  the  news  of  the  recent  disturbances  in  Por- 
tugal had  just  reached  Vienna. 

"And  then  came  words  of  prophecy,  but  they  were  uttered  in  a  caustic 
voice,  and  I  will  not  repeat  them  ;  especially  as  other  words  followed  in 
a  different  tone,  and,  as  I  believe  and  hope,  with  more  correct  divination, 
as  well  as  with  more  kindness  in  them. 

" 'No!'  said  this  other  voice.  '  If  the  strange  moral  malady  that  in 
many  directions  has  proved  so  contagious  docs  not  entirely  destroy  the 
existing  order  of  society  throughout  the  whole  earth, — a  consummation 
that  I  do  not  look  for, — England  will  not  fall  into  permanent  democracy. 
The  energy,  the  high  principle,  the  enduring  courage  with  which  for  so 
many  years  she  sustained  the  commanding  position  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Napoleon  wars,  and  preserved  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
is  no  fable.  The  vast  resources  of  her  commercial  relations  through  the 
whole  period,  and  the  high  and  mighty  manner  in  which  she  put  forth 
her  strength,  and  ended  the  fierce  struggle  at  last,  have  already  become 
historic  facts  of  unquestionable  authority ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  such  a  country  should  be  broken  up  and  destroyed  by  a  few 
years  of  popular  tumult.  The  native  spirit  and  the  native  wisdom  that 
gave  soul  to  England's  counsels  in  those  days  of  her  glory,  cannot  be  an- 
nihilated.   They  will  show  themselves  again.' 

**  *  Ainsi  soit  il !'  replied  the  former  speaker.  '  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  wiser  and  the  better  class  of  Englislunen,  whose  position  must  inevitably 
give  them  great  influence,  are  too  much  disposed  to  hold  themselves  apart 
in  dignified  quiescence ;  while  those  who  would  bear  them  down,  and 
take  their  places,  roar  and  rave  till  the  deluded  populace  are  led  to  do  their 
bidding.  It  is  easy  enough,  no  doubt,  to  understand  that  the  more  philo- 
sophical and  deeply-reasoning  men  may  be  disgusted  by  the  clamour  and 
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igrtiorance  that  inge  round  them;  bat  they  most  jnftl  It,  bvlUf  it|l 
conquer  it,  or  England  must  be  lost.' 

"  '  England  will  not  be  lost  if  brave  and  good  men  can  wvc  her  *  . 
for  she  holds  many  such/  was  the  answer.  .  ,  .  •  But  tlioa^  it 
delightful  to  me  to  hear  this  said,  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  ijuc< 
in  reply,  'La  foi  qui  n'agit  pas,  est-ce  une  foi  sincere?*  but  I  did  nnU 
Tlie  conversation  then  turned  on  France,  on  Spain,  and  then  back  to  Toe* 
tugal  again ;  all  being  canvassed  in  a  spirit  of  free  discussioii  thit  it  mm 
very  deltghtful  to  listen  to,  but  which  1  have  no  business  to  repeat.  All 
that  concerns  England,  however,  seemed  in  some  sort  lo  belong  to  me ; 
and  I  treasured  it,  and  brought  it  away  with  me»  with  all  the  care,  afid  I 
the  fidelity  my  memory  would  permit. 

'*  While  reading  in  Gaiignani's  Messenger  to-day  an  extract  from  I 
Times  newspaper,  1  was  struck  by  a  coincidence  between  a  phrase  1  I 
there,  and  what  I  have  recently  heard  uttered  here,  by  one  whose  wc^n 
are  never  forgotten,  when  the  harassed  stale  of  the  English  cabinet, 
contradictions  to  be  traced  in  her  counsels,  and  the  difficulties  witliw hid 
ihe  seemed  so  overburdened,  were  the  subjects  of  conversation, 

"  A  sentiment  of  deep  contempt  for  such  weak  and  vacillating  i 
was  eKpres«ed  by  one  of  the  party. 

"  '  England  is  more  deserving  of  pity  than  contempt,'  said  Frioce  Mil 
ternich, 

*'The  "nraes  says,  in  speaking  of  the  acts  of  one  of  our  leading  i 
men^  '  He  fancies  himself  the  rival  of  Nessetrode,  who  laughs  at  him ;  and 
the  colleague  of  Mettemich,  who  pities  Mm/  **— Vol,  ii,  p.  45-47. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  distiuctioa 
between  the  pity  which   Prince  Metternich  bestowa  on 
glandj  and  the  contempt  which  he  seems  to  have  in  store  i 
her.     But  whether  this  expression  be  correctly  reported 
not,  we  are  aware  (and  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  ha 
occasion   to   allude  to   it)    that  a  general  con\action 
amongst  European  statesmen,  that  the  crisis  tlirough  wl 
£iigland  is  passing  has  drawn  all  the  energies  Doiiv  at ! 
command  from  her  external  interests  to  her  internal  cont 
versies.     We  have  no  doubt  that  the  ridiculous  pessimism  i 
Mrs.Trollopc  receives  frequent  and  constant  confirmaUoufroB 
every  circumstance  which  displays  the  want  of  purpos<^  uii 
and  decision  of  EngUsh  agents  in  foreign  aiikirB ;  and  1 
men  who  are  never  the  masters  of  a  pohtical  subjiy^  or  a  jXili 
tical  combination  abroad,  pass  for  the  slaves  o**  f-vf-rs- 
tcmptible  manoeuvre  and  crude  theory  at  home. 

To  the  political  relations  which  have  arisen  \s 
few  years  between  Austria  and  England^  on  tii-« 
imperlectly  explored  field  of  the  £ast^  where  the  ittti 
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madom  of  all  the  govemmentB  of  Europe  are  at  this  moment 
tried,  with  less  regard  to  the  springs  of  their  power  or  the 
principles  of  their  constitution  tlian  to  their  common  and  im- 
mediate interests,  Mrs.  Trollope^a  attention  seems  nevei-  for  a 
moment  to  have  been  directed.  All  the  great  questions  which 
involve  the  prosperity  and  secority  of  the  empire  are  passed 
over  in  entire  silence;  the  commercial  prospects  of  Hungary" 
— the  constitutional  delegates  of  that  country  who  were  in 
Vienna  at  the  time  our  authoress  arrived  there — ^the  traffic  of 
the  Danube — the  condition  of  the  military  frontiers — the  con* 
version  of  the  roboth  or  service-rent  of  copyhold  lands  into 
a  quit-rent — the  re-establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Oallizia, 
and  their  probable  installation  in  other  parts  of  the  empire — 
the  manufactmnng  condition  of  the  northern  provinces  in  re- 
lation to  the  Prussiim  Commercial  League — are  all  wholly 
unnoticed.  Mrs.  TroUope  indulges  in  unbounded  eulogies  of 
the  *'  simple '^  administration  par  excellence^  which  does  every- 
thing in  the  world  except  the  sawing  of  fire-wood  (vol.  i,  p, 
366),  but  she  has  not  traced  or  examined  any  one  of  the 
operations  of  tliat  beneficent  proridence  with  whom  she  dined 
once  a  week ;  she  does  not  even  appear  to  have  inquired  into 
the  relative  positions  of  the  illustrious  personages  at  the  head  of 
Austrian  afiairs^  or  to  have  collected  one  spark  of  information 
from  all  the  flashes  of  ministerial  wit.  Aflber  this  display  of 
her  total  ignorance,  Mrs.  Trollopc  may  affect  to  enlighten  the 
world  with  novel  views  of  Austrian  policy  ;  but  all  that  her 
readers  will  learn  from  her  book  is,  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
autlioress,  not  deficient  in  curiosity,  to  pass  some  months  in 
the  best  society  of  Vienna  without  learning  more  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire  than  she  had  learned  of  good- 
breeding  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio* 

Instead  of  all  that  a  book  on  Austria,  or  a  diary  of  M. 
de  Metternich's  table-talk  should  contain^  these  volumes  dis- 
play nothing  but  a  cringing  to  rank  and  a  nauseous  ^^  besoin 
de  courber  le  dos,^*  such  as  none  but  Mrs.  Trollope  would  put 
in  print.  No  sooner  does  an  archduchess  make  her  appear- 
ance than  we  are  told  that  "were  itnotfor ^ome  little  ciraim- 
"  stances  in  her  eventful  histoiy,  which  dim  the  romance  of  it, 
**  Maria  Louisa  wovdd  assuredly  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
^  persons  eusting.^^-*We  know  not  what  idea  may  be  attached 
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to  this  word  intereating^  but  if  there  be  a  person  in  the 
who  recalls  a  bargain  disgraced  as  a  political  scheme  and 
infamous  as  a  private  transaction  to  all  parties  c?oneenied  ia 
it, — a  person  who  grasped  at  the  golden  fruits  of  the  crime 
she  voluntarily  shared,  and  shunned  her  part,  not  u 
retribution  it  brought  down,  but  in  the  duties  it  IcU  ,...,.*  J,^ 
to  fling  herself  into  the  low  est  sink  of  profligacy,  that  wooiftn 
— a  wife  and  a  mother  she  never  deserved  to  be — i»  **  Austria'! 
*^  mournful  flower  the  ^Vrchduchess  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of 
"  Napoleon,  sometime  Empress  of  France,  and  now  the  Unmii 
"  Duchess  of  Parma/'^ — Mrs,  Trollope  rises  to  Uie  vaigc  i 
panegyric  in  speaking  of  her. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  she  is  eager  to  piiy  ihe 
same  homage  to  the  follies  and  exclusive  pride  of  high-k 
society,  which  was  so  readily  eUcited  by  the  tnteresiing  \ 
of  the  Archduchess.  Accordingly,  no  subject  is  more  amply 
discussed  than  the  division  of  castes  in  the  society  of  Vienna; 
and  Mrs,  Trollope  profits  by  lier  privilege  as  a  stranger  to 
descend  in  her  sun^ey  from  **  La  Cr^me/' — ^the  exclusive  fint* 
class  society — the  clotted  quintessence  of  gentUit 
and  water  small  gentry,  and  the  Israelitish  butti  i  .  uhw 

separates  itself  by  a  natural  process  from  the  rest.  Mw- 
Trollope's  readers  know  that  her  anti])athies  are  strong ; 
we  believe  it  to  be  scarcely  safe  to  mention  in  her  prcsvneel 
Jew,  a  Yankee,  or  a  saint,  unless  it  be  to  repeat  some  of  the 
ill  she  has  spoken  of  them* 

"This  age  of  ours  la  so  pre-eminently  tolerant,  umi  to  l 
or  feeling  in  any  way  at  variance  with  its  expansive  prin 
to  run  a  great  risk  of  being  classed  among  the  bigots  and  pu-i 
the  naughty  old  times  ;  it  is  therefore  w*jth  fear  and  trembling  ' 
to  the  spirit  of  veracity  which  is  within  me,  and  confess  * 
one  reason  why  I  do  not  always  and  altogether  like  sotne  of  w 
and  most  splendid  parties  of  the  monied  aristocracy,  is»  tliat  I  am  *u  fr 
sure  to  find  myself  unexpectedtyj  at  some  moment  or  other,  entirely  «u 

rounded  by  a  black-eyed,  high-nosed  group  of unmi&ltt 

Jews."— Vol,  ii.  p»  220. 

"  How  far  the  large  sprtakltng  (a  few  yeana  ago  I  might  have  itld  t3if 
predominance)  of  a  different  and  much -condemned  faith  among  xht  \ 
bera  of  the  monied  aristocracy  may  have  occasioned  thf^  rmnctsoi^ble  I 
rier  between  the  two  classes^  I  do  not  feel  myself  e  tu  decide; 

but  1  think  it  likely  that  it  has  had  a  good  deal  to  \u    Wbei«_ 

noble  births  and  an  unblemished  descent,  ore  consider^  «»  ili«  b«ftt  i 
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most  precioua  of  earthly  advantages,  which  among  this  high-blooded  race 
is  decidedly  the  case,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  the  upper  class  of 
society  should  hold  themselves  more  exclusively  apart  than  in  countries 
-where  birth  is  only  considered  as  one  among  many  claims  to  distinction  ; 
nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that,  had  the  monieid  aristocracy  of  Vienna 
sprung  from  the  same  classes  as  have  produced  an  answering  race  else- 
where, there  would  be  less  pertinacity  of  avoidance  in  the  manner  of  their 
being  treated. 

"  A  few  weeks  alter  I  arrived  here,  a  clever,  lively  little  woman,  the 
Yfife  of  an  opulent  banker  (now  a  Christian),  talked  to  me  very  freely  on 
this  theme, — the  rigorous  separation,  I  mean, — but  without  any  allusion 
to  past  or  present  differences,  of  religion  between  the  parties.  Vienna 
was  at  that  moment  almost  abandoned  of  her  nobles,  and  any  total  igno- 
rance respecting  the  society  of  the  place  made  me  listen  to  her  with  great 
interest.  She  attributed  this  singular  excess  of  exclusiveness  solely  to 
I»ride,  and  related  to  me  an  anecdote  which  shovirs  the  nature  of  the  divi- 
sion so  strongly,  that  I  think  it  is  worth  repeating  to  you  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

"  The  family  of  this  lady  inhabits  a  large  and  very  handsome  mansion, 
built  by  one  of  the  members  of  it ;  and  they  are  accustomed,  as  is  quite 
usual  here,  to  let  one  floor.  This  was  taken  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the 
widow  of  a  man  of  high  rank  whose  relations  were  living  in  Vienna ;  but 
the  lady  was  not  an  Austrian,  and  appears  to  have  taken  up  her  residence 
in  the  capital  without  being  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  regulations 
of  its  society.  She  very  naturally  fell  into  habits  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  the  amiable  family  of  her  prvprietaire ;  and  for  some  reason  or  other 

which  I  forget either  her  recent  widowhood,  or  tl^e  season  being 

that  in  which  the  haute  vol^  is  absent it  was  some  months  be- 
fore the  set  to  whom  she  naturally  belonged  reclaimed  her.  During  this 
interval  my  lively  friend  told  her  that  she  herself  was  quite  aware  that 
their  intimacy  could  not  last,  as  her  noble  friend  would  £nd  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  it  up  as  soon  as  she  entered  into  society  of  her  own 

rank.    The  Countess spurned  the  idea,  and  assured  her  that  she 

was  little  acquainted  with  the  depth  of  her  character  and  the  sincerity  of 
her  attachments.  The  weeks  rolled  on,  and  the  feelings  of  mutual  affec- 
tion increased ;  the  countess  presented  her  valued  friend  with  her  portrait, 
and  no  demonstration  was  wanted  on  either  side  to  prove  how  sincere  was 
the  attachment  existing  between  them. 

"  At  length  the  trial  came.  The  countess  was  surrounded  by  the  elegant 
61ite  of  Vienna,  and  felt,  as  every  one  must  do,  the  charm  of  their  brilliant 
society.  Still,  however,  she  had  by  no  means  given  up  her  intimacy  with 
her  former  friends  ;  though  she  had  now  apartments  in  the  house  of  a 
near  relation,  she  still  continued  to  see  them  frequently,  nor  was  her  man- 
ner in  any  degree  changed.  She  was  however  much  in  society,  and  after 
some  time  determined  upon  giving  a  ball  herself.  In  her  habitual  style  of 
intimacy,  she  brought  the  list  of  the  invited  to  show  her  first  Vienna  friend, 

Madame perused  it ;  and  there,  among  the  princes  and  nobies  of  the 
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land/ she  foimd  tbe  names  of  herself  and  family*  baf  not  that  of  a  Jmtf 
(decidedly  one  of  the  most  elegant  women  in  Vieonaydioiigh  hat  of  reenlt 
nobility,)  at  whose  house  they  had  visiMd  together. 

"'How  is  this,  Gonntess?'  exclaimed  Madame 1  *Qiiir  Bamn  ttt 

here»  and  that  of  the  Baronne  de  -*«-  omitled.' 

"'My  dear  fViend/  replied  the  cmharrasaed  connfeMa,  'not  to  iftfilt 
yon  would  be  impossible  to  me ;  I  owe  yon  too  much  kindtieaB,  and  I  lovt 
you  too  well  ....  but  ....  you  were  quite  right  in  all  yon  uaeito 

tell  me  I    No  one  can  admire  la  Baronne  de •  more  than  I  do  .  •  .  • 

but I  cannot,  I  have  no  power and,  in  abort* 

" '  It  is  no  more  than  I  knew  to  be  ineritable,'  replied  Madame  —s 

*  but  your  friendship  for  me  must  not  be  draa  heaTily  taxed 1 

shall  not  come  to  your  ball,  dear  connteas/— And  so  they  parted,  mcetiag 
still,  I  believe,  occasionally  in  private,  but  agreeing  by  mutual  consent  that 
their  names  were  no  longer  to  stand  in  each  other's  visiting  list. 

"  This  story  was  told  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  made  me  laagfa 
heartily.  There  was  something  in  the  sublime  straggles  of  friendship 
under  such  circumstances  as  amusing  as  if  some  worthy  Christian  were  to 
record  himself  as  a  martyr  because  he  went  to  church  on  a  wet  morning. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  month  or  two  that  have  elapsed  since  I  heaid 
this  history,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that,  under  existing  circomstancett 
the  poor  countess  did  right ;  and  that,  had  she  acted  otherwise,  she  woold 
have  incurred  the  heavy  imputation  of  attempting  to  overthrow  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  the  society  to  which  she  belonged.  That  fxmdhf  such  an 
order  of  things  is  the  best  possible,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert ;  bat  that 
any  lady  could  with  propriety  attempt  at  present  to  subvert  it,  I  am  per- 
fectly  prepared  to  deny." — Vol.  ii.  p.  223-227. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  amusing  illustrations  of  the 
supreme  insolence  of  the  class  which  has  assumed  the  title 
of^'LaCr^me." 

"  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  lady  of  very  noble  birth  and  ample  revenaei, 
who  has  this  year  brought  out,  as  we  call  it,  her  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
and  truly  the  young  countess's  position  in  society  might  be  accounted  by 
the  ignorant  as  very  happily  ascertained ;  but  her  anxious  mother,  it  seem, 
knows  better,  and  lately  told  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  that  she  woaU 
gladly  pay  one-third  of  her  income,  could  she  thereby  ensure  for  ber 
daughter  immediate  admission  to  '  la  crime.'  Another  tender  mother, 
whom  we  know,  has  also  been  seized  with  this  crime  fever,  which  tor- 
ments her  sorely,  and  in  a  little  confidential  tite-a-tlte  communion  widi 
which  she  indulged  me  yesterday,  she  thus  expressed  herself : — '  I  would 
consent,'  said  she,  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes, — '  I  would  consent  to 
do  anything  that  could  be  proposed  to  me,  could  I  at  once  see  my  daughten 

d€  la  creme Ah !  c'est  impossible  pour  une  ^trangdre  d'imagioer 

ce  que  c'est !' 

"Of  all  the  blessings  to  which  the  cabalistic  eutrfe  to  this  sect  may ad« 
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mit  its  votaries,  I  may  safely  venture,  as  itrnnghre,  to  confess  my  igno- 
rance ;  bat  it  brings  with  it  some  penalties  which  are  more  obvious,  and 
-which  certainly  appear  of  some  severity. 

''  I  know  one  gentleman,  an  animated  clever  young  man,  who  has  the 

honour  of  being  permitted  to  call  himself  crtoe Upon  a  recent 

occasion,  at  one  of  the  bails  oi  the  carnival,  he  was  seen  to  be  in  conver- 
sation with  a  very  pretty  girl,  who  was  not  only  of  high  Austrian  blood* 
bat  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  unmarried  belles  adorning  the 
salons  of  this  season ;  ....  yet,  nevertheless,  she  was  not  of  Ma  cr^me/ 
When  the  yonng  man,  having  finished  his  discourse  with  her,  turned 
tway,  three  middle-aged  married  dancing  ladies,  '  cr^me  de  la  cr^me,* 
approached  and  fairly  surrounded  him. 

"  •  Have  you  asked  the  Countess  ••••  de  ♦•••  to  dance  ?'  inquired  one 
of  them. 

" '  Yes,  I  have !'  was  the  bold  reply. 

** '  You  positively  must  not  dance  with  her !'  cried  the  three  creamy 
Ikir  ones  in  a  breath  .  .  .  .  '  at  least,  if  you  do,  you  will  cease  to  be  one 
bfus.' 

"  The  absolutism  of  Austria  is  much  less  terrible  at  the  chancellerie 
than  with  la  cr^maw  Wliat  would  six  months  at  Spilsberg  be,  compared 
to  this  threatened  banishment?  ....  The  young  man  bent  in  sub^ 
missive  obedience,  only  adding  to  his  declaration  of  it  this  question, 

•"What  am  I  to  say  to  her  ?' 

" '  Say  to  her !'  exclaimed  one  of  the  trio,  ....  a  short  round  lady  of 
thirty-six,  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  of  very  doubtful  credit  of  any 
kind,  excepting  crime  credit-- 

" '  What  are  you  to  say  to  her  ? say  that  you  are  engaged  to 

dance  with  me.' 

"  The  young  man  looked  enchanted  of  course,  muttered  something  about 
a  mistake  to  the  fkir  young  girl,  and  the  next  moment  felt  himself  in  pos- 
seMion  of  the  full-blown  honour  and  glory  of  spinning  round  the  room 
with  one  of  the  ugliest  women  in  it. 

"  I  will  add  one  anecdote  more,  also  of  very  recent  occurrence,  and  then 
take  leave  of  this  curious  galaxy,  this  newly  discovered  via  lactea.  The 
scene  of  it  was  the  ball-room  of  the  court,  where  the  company  were 
dancing  one  of  those  cotillons  in  which  partners  separate  fbr  a  while,  all 
addressing  themselves,  as  fancy  or  frolic  may  lead  them,  to  any  other  i^ 
the  set,  or  sometimes  even  out  of  it,  to  make  a  tour  de  Waltz.  A  young 
lady,  who  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  was  enjoying  the  honour  of  dancing 
in  the  presence  of  the  Empress,  but  who  has  not  been  elected  cr^me,  in 
the  thoughtless  and  undiscriminating  gaiety  of  her  heart  presented  her  out- 
stretched hands  to  a  gentleman  who  was. 

"  He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  in  unmeasured  amazement,  and  then 
dropped  his  eyes,  and  remained  motionless  as  a  petrified  statue.  The  poor 
blushing  girl  turned  to  a  second,  but  for  her  sins,  poor  child  !  he  too  was 
crime  of  crime 

"  '  Moi !'  he  muttered  with  a  sort  of  hysteric  laugli,  and,  turning  away, 

2  Y  2' 
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8heltered  himself  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  lady  of  the  clique  who 
stood  next  to  him. 

"  That  such  things  are,  and  are  a  spot  upon  the  otherwise  Teiy  elegmt 
society,  is  certain,  but  the  sun  too  has  its  spots ;  and  though  I  could  act, 
consistently  with  my  system  of  unshrinking  sincerity,  omit  to  menftioa 
what  was  too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked,  I  must  in  the  same  spirit  «•• 
•rare  you  that  it  is  possible  to  come  very  constantly  in  contact  with  thia 
coterie,  without  being  in  any  degree  annoyed  by  it.  Many  of  them,  in* 
deed,  seem  to  belong  to  it  rather  from  election  than  choice,  and,  kindiy 
keeping  its  mysteries  invisible,  permit  themselves  to  he  as  agreeable  as  if 
wholly  ignorant  that  their  place  was  within  its  narrow  pale.  Even  the 
worst  of  their  foolish  little  cabalistic  vagaries  are  not  much  calculated,  I 
should  think,  to  give  pain  to  any ;  and  as  it  is  evident  that  they  derive 
great  pleasure  from  the  whole  arrangement  themselves,  it  would  show  little 
benevolence,  and  in  fact  be  in  very  wicked  opposition  to  the  '  greatest 
happiness'  system,  to  desire  its  abolition.  All  their  nUgnardtBeB  are  bat 
a  cypher  in  which  they  say  flattering  things  to  each  other ;  and  if  it  be 
left  unexamined  and  unexplained,  nobody  will  find  out  that  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world  they  are  less  affectionate. 

"  Young  ladies,  indeed,  had  better  learn  who 's  who,  before  they  dance 
in  a  cotillon ;  and  persons  with  delicately  constituted  organs  of  hearing 
will  do  well  not  to  approach  the  set  too  nearly  when  congregated  for  social 
enjoyment,  as  an  almost  preternatural  exaltation  of  the  voice  into  a  sharp 
shrill  scream  in  addressing  each  other,  is  the  great  external  symbol  of  the 
clique  ;  and  to  this  they  all,  but  particularly  the  ladies,  appear  to  attach 
the  greatest  importance  :  but,  k  cela  pr^,  this  cr^ne,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  a  little  indurated,  is  by  no  means  a  sufficiently  prominent  excrescence 
to  destroy,  though  it  may  a  little  blemish,  the  fine  polish  of  the  really  de- 
lightful society  of  Vienna." — Vol.  ii.  p.  284-288. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  '^excrescences  of  indurated 
cream  ^'  (to  borrow  Mrs.  TroUope's  elegant  euphuism)  arc 
really  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  ;  but  ofter  these  anecdotes 
it  is  a  Uttle  odd  to  be  told  in  the  same  page,  in  speaking  of 
the  waltzers,  that  '^  freedom  from  afiectation  pervades  everj' 
'^  part  of  their  deportment  from  timid  youth  to  reverend  age, 
*'  and  unquestionably  forms  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the 
*'  splendid  circle.^' — p.  288. 

We  have  observed — and  observed  with  astonishment — that 
Mrs.  TroUope  has  presumed  in  her  poUtical  disquisitions  to 
enlarge  upon  what  she  supposes  to  be  political  principles, 
without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  poUtical  facts.  It  is 
still  more  astonishing,  that  with  so  abundant  a  store  of  obser- 
vations on  the  manners  and  graces  of  polite  society  in  Vienna, 
she  should  have  omitted  all  mention  whatever  of  the  mo- 
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rality  of  that  capital.     The  error  which  leads  the  ignorant 
portion  of  Europeans  to  beUeve  that  Vienna  is  a  peculiarly 
corrupt  city  is  about  as  widely  spread  as  that  which  asserts 
that  Austria  is  an  ill-governed  empire.    When  Mrs.  Trollope 
was  so  earnest  in  defence  of  Austrian  politics^  had  she  no  word 
of  eulogy  for  Austrian  morals  ?     Had  she  no  opportunity  of 
exercising  her  ingenuity  in  the  praise  of  latent  virtues,  or  her 
virulence  in  the  rebuke  of  conspicuous  vice  ?    If  her  work  was 
meant  to  have  given  a  fair  picture  of  any  one  class,  or  of  any 
one  spot  in  the  empire,  this  point  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked :  one  of  the  most  serious,  and,  as  we  beUeve,  one  of 
the  truest  charges  against  the  Austrian  government  is,  that  it 
encourages  the  grosser  tastes  of  the  people,  that  it  connives 
at  their  sensual  excesses,  in  order  to  stifle  and  command  their 
intellectual  and  political  cravings.   Nobody  who  is  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Trollope's  writings  can  doubt  that  her  zeal  for 
public  morals  far  exceeds  any  pusillanimous  delicacy  which 
might  have  kept  another  authoress  from  treading  on  this 
dangerous  and  difficult  ground.     The  motives  for  her  silence 
must  have  been  of  a  different  nature ;  and  she  probably  holds 
that  there  is  something  sacred  in  the  sins  which  serve  to  keep 
down  man's  unruly  spirit  from  all  aspirations  to  higher  things 
than  the  banquet  of  the  4ay^  whilst  they  cement  \*dth  salu- 
tary corruption  the  venerable  walls  of  her  favourite  edifice. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Francis ;  such  has  been 
the  policy  of  his  favourite  minister.     It  signified  but  little  to 
them  how  much  the  people  frequented  the  brothel,  provided 
they  wholly  abstained  fi:x)m  criminal  conversation  with  un- 
licensed writings,  and  a  criminal  interest  in  public  afiairs. 
Such  is  the  root  of  the  system  :  and  Mrs.  Trollope,  faithful 
to  the  study  of  externals,  has  copied,  with  the  ludicrous  satis- 
faction of  a  Chinese  artist,  the  flattering  appearances  of  as  in- 
secure an  administration,  and  the  showy  gloss  of  as  profligate 
a  society,  as  any  in  Eiurope.     The  vaults  beneath  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen  are  not  diurker  and  fouler  within. 

By  Mrs.  Trollope's  own  showing,  this  cream  of  the  civilized 
world,  this  thick  scum  of  society,  contains  none  of  that  varied 
information,  that  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  graceful  in  art 
and  letters,  that  easy  flow  of  wit  and  that  superiority  of  in- 
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tellemial  power^  which  in  other  tJmo  lidcomitgiashM  tihwwn 
so  pleasing  a  veil  over  the  vices  of  aihitimiy  govern  mento,  and 
the  coarse  internal  construction  of  a  society  whose  ontade  was 
snuM>thed  with  the  highest  finish  of  ait.  The  sole  merit  whidi 
the  high  circles  of  Vienna  could  have  in  the  eyes  of  our  antfaor- 
ess  consists  in  the  indisputable  rank  of  the  pcraons  she  was 
allowed  to  jostle  against.  She  mi^t  indeed  have  found  neariy 
as  much  to  improve  her  actual  aoquaintanoe  with  theaffiuisof 
Austriain  a  well-dressed  party  of  wax-woik  figures:  butthen 
she  would  have  had  nothing  to  suppress^  and  she  would  have 
lost  the  gloiy  of  hiding  all  the  intrigues  and  amtemptibb 
foibles  of  her  patrons,  under  the  pompous  announcement  of 
their  titles,  and  the  fulsome  adulation  she  ofiers  at  their  foot- 
stools. At  least  she  might  have  learned  firom  the  numberless 
cards,  which  were  doubUess  left  every  morning  on  her  tabki 
to  spell  the  names  of  some  of  her  noble  firiends  correctly.  We 
should  not  then  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  pomting 
out  such  errors  as  ZaecAtenstein  for  lichtenstein,  &mdor  for 
Schandor,  Seychepni  for  Szechenyi,  Colorado  for  Colloredoy 
OdeZfchaUt  for  Odescalchi,  SpUherg  for  Spielbeig,  which  are 
all  deliberately  repeated  as  often  as  these  names  occur, — and 
which  will  not  fail  to  astonish  her  Vienna  fiiends  as  much  as 
the  information  that  Mrs.  Trollope  has  heard  Tam&oniii  in 
the  opera  of  Semmjnidis  may  startle  her  fellow  abonnes  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  in  London.  Perhaps  we  are  here  stray- 
ing into  hypercriticism,  and  Mrs.  Trollope's  grammatical  ac- 
curacy' in  the  Latin  language  suggested  this  use  of  the  geni- 
tive case.  Her  pages  are  set  off  with  several  other  instances 
of  an  equally  refined  scholarship,  and  a  very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Latin  inscriptions  copied  from  the  guide-books,  which 
all  tend  to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  writer's  knowledge  of  the 
dead  languages  to  as  high  a  pitch  as  is  compatible  with  her 
striking  ignorance  of  some  living  ones. 

If  we  have  accused  Mrs.  Trollope  of  travelling  with  too 
large  a  provision  of  party-spirit,  and  of  viewing  the  objects 
which  she  views  at  all  with  the  eye  of  prejudice  and  self-inter- 
est, there  is  at  least  one  point  on  which  she  abandons  all  the 
terrible  associations  of  English  politics  and  Irish  papists  for 
an  affectionate  and  admiring  reverence  of  the  CathoUc  faith 
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and  Catholic  priests  in  Austria.  (Jodeiroi  de  Bouillon's  hat 
and  flag  fbvt  stir  the  idolatrous  spirit  of  relic-worship  in  this 
pure  Protestant  heart. 

"  These  almost  sacred  relics  were  presented  to  Austria,  as  we  were  told, 
by  the  Pope — ^bat  what  Pope,  my  treacherous  memory  forbids  me  to  tall 
yoQ.  Whether  from  reverence  for  his  cause  or  ibr  his  character,  or  from 
affection  to  the  delicious  lay  which  has  added  such  glorious  rays  to  tha 
immortality  of  both,  I  know  not,  but  certainly  I  did  pause  long  before  this« 
and  plagued  our  good  conductor  by  slipping  back,  after  he  thought  that  he 
had  at  last  got  me  fairly  away  from  it,  to  touch  with  an  ungloved  hand  a 
fragment  of  his  sacred  banner,  and  to  look  again  upon  the  beaver  that  had 
shaded  his  noble  brow.  1  never  remember  to  have  felt  so  thankful  for  the 
perfect  belief  that  what  I  looked  upon  was  the  genuine  thing  it  purported 
to  be,  as  on  this  occasion.  The  standard  (which  so  many  vaUant  eyes 
have  looked  upon)  is  of  crimson  silk,  spotted  with  gold ;  and  though 
almost  dropping  asunder  with  age,  it  is  still  rich  in  colour.  In  the  centre 
of  it  is  painted  a  figure  of  Christ  crucified,  as  large  as  life.  I  almost  doubt 
whether  the  reverence  of  the  Romish  Church  for  well-authenticated  relics 
deserves  all  the  ridicule  which  our  re/brmed  wisdom  throws  upon  it.  I 
confess  I  do  not  quite  approve  the  attributing  miraculous  powers  to  them ; 
but,  leaving  all  such  quackery  out  of  the  question,  there  is  something  very 
moving  and  exciting  to  the  affections  in  the  close  contact  with  objects  con- 
nected with  what  we  greatly  reverence." — Vol.  ii.  p.  22-23. 

A  few  days  before  this  memorable  visit  to  the  arsenal^  Mrs. 
TroUope's  devotional  feelings  had  been  so  worked  upon  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  mass  and  the  mild  dignity  of  the  officiating 
pr^ate^  that  it  was  only  by  acquiring  a  perfect  conviction  that 
this  was  no  gendeman-saint,  but  a  man  designed  by  his  birth 
for  book-binding  rather  than  the  altar^  that  she  chased  the  su- 
perstitious movement  from  her  mind*.  Worse  things  were 
however  in  store, — the  snares  of  priestcraft  were  about  to  as* 
sume  a  more  treacherous  disguise  than  even  large  and  fashion- 
able parties  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace.    We  pass  over  the 

*  This  passage  is  so  incredibly  scandalous  that  it  must  be  read  to  be  understood : 
"  We  were  particularly  struck  by  the  step  and  manner  of  the  venerable  arch- 
bishop  at  his  entrance  and  exit.  Nothing  could  be  more  dignified  and  noble ;  and 
as  he  scattered  blessings  from  his  fingers' ends  upon  the  bending  crowd,  I  should, 
had  I  been  left  to  guess,  have  supposed  him  to  be  as  highin  birth  as  in  office.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise.  Tliis  reqteetable  prelate  is  the  son  of  a  tradesman ;  and  his 
broUier  is,  I  am  told,  at  the  present  time  a  bookbinder  in  Vienna.  His  appoint- 
ments are  large ;  but  he  is  said  to  live  with  great  simplicity,  and  to  receive  very 
little  company  at  his  palace.  His  predecessor  differed  from  him  it  seems  in  many 
respects,  being  qf  noble  family ^  tmd  J^tyUlmg  more  Uiendly  at  least  one  of  St. 
PauTt  i^function$,/or  he  wot  muck  *  given  to  ho^ality,*  and  was  in  the  hsbit  of 
frequently  entertaining  large  and  /aehionable  parties  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace.*' 
— VoL  i.  p.  380. 
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ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  when  Mrs.  TroUope  asw  the 
aflfecting  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  aged  men  and  wo- 
men^ by  the  hands  of  the  pious  and  amiabk  Empreaa.  We 
omit  to  dwell  upon  the  profession  of  three  Sceurs  Ghrisea,  when 
Mrs.  TroUope's  interest  for  the  devotees,  (as  she  calls  them,) 
was  warmly  excited,  and  is  very  properly  expressed;  whilst  her 
more  worldly  tastes  were  soothed  by  the  company  of  an  accom- 
plished Princess,  and  her  curio^ty  gratified  by  the  politeness 
of  the  venerable,  mild-featured  prelate  of  the  establishment 
We  speak  not  of  Kloster  Neuberg,  with  its  jovial  abbot  and 
champagne  of  first-rate  excellence,  except  to  congratulate  Mt8> 
Trollope  on  the  suppression  of  the  disgusting  design  by  M. 
Hervieu,  which  was  intended  to  illustrate  this  part  of  his 
patroness's  adventures.  These  are  things  which  must  have 
been  of  fi^uent  occurrence  in  the  society  which  she  fire- 
quented.  But  the  crowning  event  of  her  stay  in  Vienna, 
next  in  degree  to  the  fact  of  Madame  de  Mettemich's  having 
caused  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Trollope  to  be  taken  for  her  album, 
— the  only  female  head  ever  admitted  into  the  collection,  and 
that  not  a  feminine  one, — ^next  in  degree,  we  say,  to  this  re- 
markable compliment,  was  the  visit  paid  to  Mrs.  Trollope  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe. 

"While  sitting  at  breakfast  this  momiag,  I  received  a  visit  from  Prioce 
Hohenlohe,  and  another  ecclesiastic,  whom  he  brought  with  him.  The 
name  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  has  been  for  years  associated  in  my  mind  with 
a  confused  mass  of  histories,  all  clearly  connected,  however,  with  his  as- 
serted power  of  working  miracles ;  a  species  of  fame  not  calculated  to 
produce  in  a  protestant  mind  any  great  feeling  of  respect.  But  it  b  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  exterior,  either  of  countenance  or  manner,  less 
likely  to  convey  the  idea  of  fanatic  superstition  than  that  of  my  visitor  of 
this  morning.  How  much  of  his  reputed  miraculous  power  may  hare 
arisen  from  his  own  assumption,  and  how  much  from  the  vehement  ad- 
miration and  reverence  of  others,  (of  which  he  has  been  greatly  the  object,) 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge ;  but,  whatever  degree  of  enthusiasm  he 
may  have  fallen  into  in  his  early  youth,  he  is  decidedly  a  man  of  talent 
and  acquirement. 

"  Prince  Hohenlohe,  however,  is  still  a  young  man,  and  must  have  been 
almost  a  boy*  at  the  time  those  miracles  which  found  place  in  our  journals 

*  A  boy  of  six  and  twenty.  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  bom  in  1794,  and  hn  mira- 
cle-working career  lasted  for  nearly  two  years,  from  1820  to  1822.  Mrs.  TroUope 
forgets  that  it  was  not  our  journals  which  attributed  miracles  to  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
but  Prince  Hohenlohe  who  attributed  the  power  of  woridng  mirades  to  himadf 
until  the  Head  of  the  Romish  Church  issued  his  supreme  iignnction  to  restrain  tbs 
progress  of  the  delusion. 
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were  attributed  to  him ;  but,  whatever  his  state  of  mind  might  have  been 
then,  he  appears  now  to  be  both  a  conscientious  Catholic  priest,  and  a 
well-informed  accomplished  gentleman.  His  conversation,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  companion,  was  that  of  men  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  yet  kept 
their  feelings  and  opinions  sufficiently  apart  or  perhaps  I  might  say 
above  it,  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  lookers-on  at  the  wild  game 
playing  around  them. 

"  The  discourse  turned  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  among  others,  on 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  light  literature  of  modem  France.  The  prince 
spoke  of  these  productions  with  the  contempt  of  a  man  of  taste  and  a 
scholar,  and  of  their  visible  influence  on  the  minds,  and  even  the  conduct, 
of  many,  with  the  sorrow  of  a  Christian.  He  said,  it  was  evident  to  him, 
that  there  existed  in  many  persons  at  the  present  day,  a  principle  of  bold 
defiance  of  everything  held  to  be  good  and  holy,  which  often  went  the 
length  of  affecting  the  appearance  of  vice,  even  while  still  innocent  of  it ; 
an  observation,  which  makes  one  look  with  loathing  horror  on  the  labours 
of  this  portentous  school.  It  is  a  terrible  spectacle  to  see  the  wicked  en. 
couraged  and  strengthened  in  crime  by  that  most  deliberate  and  cold* 
blooded  instrument  of  destruction,  the  pen ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  times 
worse  still  to  watch  its  poisonous  effect  on  those  not  before  corrupted. 
Speculative  vice,  that  reasons  upon  its  own  nature,  and  applauds  it,  cornea 
nearer  to  what  one  might  fancy  of  a  revelation  from  the  realms  of  Satan, 
than  anything  else  that  has  yet  been  exhibited  to  human  eyes ;  and  the 
free  press  of  France  has  most  assuredly  brought  forth  more  than  one  pro- 
duction that  savours  strongly  of  having  been  composed  under  some  such 
inspiration. 

"  There  was  much  philosophy,  much  gentleness,  and  much  piety  too, 
in  the  manner  in  which  my  catholic  visitor  spoke  of  the  wild  wanderings 
of  Lammenais ;  and  there  was  much  both  in  his  sentiments,  and  in  his 
manner  of  uttering  them,  on  this  and  Other  subjects,  calculated  to  produce 
a  strong  conviction  that  he  loved  truth  and  virtue  for  their  own  sakes. 
In  short,  this  visit  gave  me  another  lesson  on  the  danger  of  formmg  opinions 
from  all  the  floating  fragments  of  information  which  surround  one  in  the 
world  ;  and  which,  like  flakes  of  snow,  seem  to  have  form  and  substance 
as  they  pass,  but,  if  caught  and  examined,  melt  away  beneath  the  touch." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  239-241. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  deride  the  spirit  of  tolerance  in 
which  Mrs.  Trollope  chooses  to  speak  of  these  ceremonies^ 
and  persons  eminent  in  the  Catholic  Church.  We  share  that 
spirit :  we  respect,  as  much  as  she  can  do^  the  influence  of  a 
faith  which  can  bring  down  the  proudest  to  works — ^though 
they  are  but  symbolical  works — of  Christian  humility^  and 
which  still  animates,  as  it  always  has  animated  its  disciples, 
with  a  strength  of  purpose,  a  unity  of  beUef,  and  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  action  requiring  but  a  small  tinge  of  fanatadsm 
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to  achieve  works  nearly  as  miraculous  as  ikoae  yrbiglk  a 
Hohenlohe  laid  claim  to.  But  whilst  we  admit  the  aftvengdi 
and  the  extent  of  these  principles  to  which  so  large  a  portioii 
of  the  spiritual  government  of  human  affiurs  has  for  ages  been 
subjected,  we  protest  against  the  uses  made  of  principles  so 
high  to  the  purposes  of  private  imposture  and  political  in- 
trigue. 

Not  so  Mrs.  TroUope ;  these  principles^  in  whose  honour 
we  have  ventured  to  say  a  few  words^  are  to  be  denounced — 
these  rites  are  to  be  insulted^  these  believers  are  to  be  excluded 
from  all  civil  rights,  these  priests  are  to  be  hunted  down  as 
the  incendiary  agents  of  the  pope  and  the  devil,  till  some  saint 
in  lawn — some  princely  miraculist  makes  a  morning  call  on 
Mrs.  Trollope,  and  persuades  her,  by  his  polite  conversation, 
that  so  gentlemanly  and  well-bom  a  man  must  be  a  pret^ 
safe  guide  to  Heaven.   If  there  be  one  feature  in  the  Catholic 
Chiurch  which  deserves  the  admiration  of  her  Protestant  sister 
more  than  another,  it  is  that  effect  of  her  discipline  which 
levels  all  ranks  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  confounds  all  per- 
sonal distinctions  in  the  eye  of  the  priest.     If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  Mrs.  TroUope  observed  this  herself  in  America,  as 
all  other  travellers  have  observed  it,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be 
the  best  feature  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  coimtry  where  all 
churches  are  sects.     Nevertheless  it  required  the  touch  of  s 
baser  feeling  to  win  Mrs.  TroUope^s  interest  to  the  ceremonies 
of  this  church — and  that  feeling  grew  till  she  is  inclined  to 
palliate  the  blasphemous  mummeries  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 
The  influence  of  a  religion  on  a  people  can  only  inspire 
writers  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  calibre  and  thinkers  of  her  circle, 
with  subjects  of  alarm  and  invective :  but  the  influence  of  a 
well-mannered  priest,  a  princely  apostle,  or  an  imperial  pe- 
nitent, gilds  the  church  ^vith  the  splendour  of  earthly  rank, 
and  wins  that  tolerance  for  its  impurities  which  its  simpler 
rules  could  never  have  obtained. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  book,  tired  with  harping  on  the 
society  of  people  of  rank  thus  abused  and  on  the  advantages 
thus  ill -employed,  just  as  we  should  be  with  hearing  a  cox* 
comb  talk  for  hours  of  the  people  of  quality  he  knoii^^,  be- 
cause he  can  tell  their  liveries  in  a  crowd,  and  has  learned 
their  houses  in  town  from  the  Court  Guide.  When  next  Mrs. 
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TroUope  leaves  the  retirement  of  Hadley^  we  can  only  recom- 
mend  her  to  complete  her  views  of  society,  and  to  mature  her 
plans  for  the  abolition  of  the  representative  system  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  by  a  visit  to  the  Russian  capital.  She  is 
eertain  of  a  hospitable  reception  wherever  sycophancy  to  the 
great  procures  a  welcome,  and  presumptuous  or  interested 
sophisms  in  defence  of  the  worst  evils  of  society  are  listened 
to  with  approval. 


Arti6lk  X. 


Prospective  Changes  in  Mechanics. 
The  ingenuity  of  man  has  not  been  so  long  and  painfully 
exercised  in  discovering  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  matter, 
without  the  possession  of  that  knowledge,  in  accordance  with 
the  unerring  government  of  the  Great  Creator,  producing  its 
reward.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  the  application  of  those  dis- 
coveries among  a  people  whose  earthly  deity  is  wealth  has 
been  injurious  to  the  community.  It  has  fostered  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  propensities,  the  inordinate  love  of  gain.  Its 
attendants  have  been  a  forced  and  imdue  production  of  ma- 
nu&ctured  commodities,  reckless  speculation  veiled  under  the 
flimsy  name  of  enterprise,  sudden  depreciation,  anxiety,  dis- 
tress, disappointment,  ruin  and  occasional  cessations  of  a  great 
part  of  the  demand  for  labour ;  producing  in  turn  discontent, 
beartlessness,  mistrust,  squalor,  abject  poverty  and  its  fatal 
consequence  demoralisation.  These  are  among  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  abuse  of  knowledge,  by  permitting  the  lower 
propensities  to  command  instead  of  being  kept  subordinate. 
The  reward  we  are  to  expect  from  the  perfection  of  our  ma- 
chinery, is,  first  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour  required 
of  the  operative,  which  will  give  him  some  leisure  to  cultivate 
other  faculties  than  those  which  are  called  into  daily  action 
by  his  almost  mechanical  operations,  and  the  mere  animal 
appetites.  In  that  light  we  may  consider  our  progressive 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  applied  to  machinery,  as  one 
of  the  means  designed  by  Providence  to  faciUtate  the  civiliza- 
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tion  of  mankind.  Time  will  be  necessaiy  to  prove  the  trntli 
of  that  assertion — ^but  the  improvement  of  the  human  rmot 
has  been  and  must  be  gradual.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge 
is  perhaps  spreading  in  a  more  rapid  ratio^  than  the  error  of 
our  manufacturing  system  is  becoming  apparent,  though  flie 
practical  lessons  given  at  intervals  since  1825  ou^t  to  be 
sufficient  to  teach  the  most  careless  and  least  observant.  We 
have  just  past  the  last  alternation  of  depression,  and  fidr  winds 
of  prosperity  (mercantilely  speaking)  are  again  beginning  to 
swell  the  sails  of  commerce — all  will  again  be  activity  and 
hope^  and  the  golden  harvest  in  perspective  will  obliterate 
the  pain  of  the  losses  and  punishment  which  have  lately  past; 
few  will  be  taught  by  the  just  yet  painful  lesson^  and  again 
the  clouds  will  darken  and  the  storm  will  bursty  and  the  same 
punishments  be  irresistibly  inflicted.  These  alternations  will 
probably  continue  imtil  the  knowledge  is  enforced  by  the  em- 
ployed on  the  employers,  and  restraints  are  judiciously  im- 
posed by  the  government  on  all  the  factitious  means  so  un- 
scrupulously used  to  foster  an  impolitic  system,  and  which 
must  commence  by  a  surveillance  of  the  national  bank  of  issue. 

There  are  many  concomitant  circumstances  simultaneously 
co-operating  which  will  accelerate  the  desired  result.  Among 
them,  the  increasing  available  wealth  of  many  continental 
countries,  and  their  imitation  of  our  improvements  in  machine- 
ry, which  are  conveyed  as  soon  as  known  to  the  correspond- 
ing manufacturers  in  those  different  kingdoms ;  to  that  may 
be  added  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  so  much  in  their 
favour.  The  working  classes  in  our  kingdom  now  corresjMnd 
and  co-operate,  and  have  their  institutions,  lecturers,  libraries 
and  teachers,  wliich  must  soon  convey  to  them  clearer  ideas 
of  the  uses  of  their  various  faculties  than  they  have  hitherto 
possessed;  they  will  require  not  to  live  merely  to  labour 
unremittingly  for  the  gain  of  others,  but  to  enjoy  some  hours 
of  the  day  which  their  God  has  made  to  shine  on  them  as 
well  as  on  those  for  whom  they  toil. 

England  can,  without  doubt,  manufacture  nearly  every 
commodity  with  greater  celerity  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
any  other  country.  In  some  points  of  great  importance,  as 
in  printed  cottons,  the  productions  of  Switzerland  have  lately 
been  preferred  in  the  Leipsic  market.    We  are  glad  at  being 
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able  to  state  that  the  cotton  grown  in  our  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions is  much  improved^  as  well  as  the  silk,  and  that  able 
men  are  attending  to  the  culture,  dressing  and  packing  of 
them.  When  it  is  remembered  that  we  are  nearly  dependent 
on  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  for  our  supply  of 
cotton,  and  that  it  is  cultivated  by  slaves  only,  it  becomes  a 
point  of  policy  to  have  some  market  to  rely  on,  in  case  of  a 
servile  war,  by  no  means  an  improbable  occurrence. 

Notwithstanding  the  manufacturing  power  of  our  country, 
there  is  scarcely  any  manufactured  commodity  which  is  not 
produced  by  some  one  other  realm  of  a  superior  quality,  ex- 
cepting heavy  machinery  and  cutlery.  The  carpets  of  Persia 
are  yet  unrivalled — one  lately  imported  was  thought  worthy 
to  be  made  the  cover  of  the  privy  council  table  when  royalty 
presided. — ^The  cashmeres  of  India  are  not  yet  equalled  by 
the  looms  of  France  or  Scotland. — ^The  leathers  of  Morocco 
and  Russia  are  superior  to  our  own. — ^The  finest  cloth  of  Sax- 
ony has  yet  to  be  equalled  in  colour  and  durability  by  the 
clothiers  of  our  coimtry. — The  silks  of  China  and  France  in 
icolour  and  quality  of  material  are  found  to  wear  better. — ^The 
damasks  of  the  Continent  and  the  broad  cloth  of  Holland 
bear  a  higher  price,  and  are  more  esteemed  than  our  corre- 
sponding manufactures  of  Ireland  and  Paisley.  Yet  England 
produces  all  those  and  many  more  commodities  at  so  cheap 
a  rate,  that  she  sells  her  inferior  commodities  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  at  a  price  so  much  less  than  similar  and  su- 
perior commodities  can  be  produced  by  themselves,  that 
they  find  it  more  profitable  to  purchase  the  commodities 
manufactured  by  us  fix)m  their  raw  materials,  than  to  use 
their  own.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  muslin  worn  by 
the  inhabitants  of  British  India  is  manufactured  in  Scot- 
land. 

This  command  of  commerce  is  efiected  by  the  superiority 
of  our  machinery,  and  the  amount  of  the  capital  used  by  in- 
dividuals in  their  trades. 

Those  few  words  open  a  wide  view  to  the  minds  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  philanthropist.  The  machinist  pauses  when 
he  reflects  on  changes  which  the  progressive  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature  is  fast  producing;  changes  which  the  phi- 
lanthropist will  see  with  feelings  of  gladness^  and  the  philo- 
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sopher  conaiders  with  exultation,  as  leading  to  inipixn^finimfe 
of  the  manufacturing  population,  whether  as  relate  to  the 
phyBical  or  mental  state*  The  true  fttatesman  loust 
watch  the  progress  with  deep  interest,  as  the  social  cc^nditki 
of  the  community  must  as  a  consequence  be  improTed^ 
retarding  evil  remains.  It  h  an  evil  inherent  in  the  &yn 
of  general  manufacturing,  and  which  can  only  be  remedied  I 
the  tone  of  national  feeling  become*  higher.  We  mean 
system  of  competition.  Its  tendency  is  to  redur-  •*"•  • --^'tl 
of  the  manufacturer  to  a  minimum^  and  cons 
wages  of  the  ^rorkman  to  the  lowest  sutn  on  wliich  be  ca 
exist  for  the  longest  possible  duration  of  labour;  ajad  tbii 
lowering  the  standard  of  U>ing  to  the  bare  supply  of  food  i 
coverinfr  necessar}'  for  existence.  A  populatioQ  in  that 
must  degenerate  physically:  for  food,  raiment  and  wanntli^iij 
aufficient  quantities,  ai'e  necessary  for  the  full  deif 
of  the  physical  powers,  and  without  those  necesaatiii  i 
and  feebleness  ensue.  Discontent  and  careleasneas  mm 
attendants  of  that  condition.  Poverty  breaks  down  the  ^ 
ricrs  of  restraint  and  self-respect,  tJien  moral  de 
closes  the  loathsome  tragedy.  No  one  can  truly  aBrm  l 
picture  to  be  an  overcharged  one  of  the  state  of  oar  manu 
turing  population* — We  say  so  with  grl*  ^  '  l 
miliation*     Should  the  blessings  which  i  i 

ered  down  on  us  be  used  so  recklessly  ?  The  whole  * 
system  of  our  manufacturers  is  false  and  hollow  in  morals,! 
and  justice.  It  would  be  chimerical  to  expect  that  the 
facturers  would  simultaneously  alter  their  system.  The  hun 
mind  is  not  yet  stifBciently  advanced  for  such  noble  i 
tion ; — ^the  proposal  would,  as  yet,  be  sneered  at  as  \ 
from  a  fool — the  workmen  cannot  enforce  it  because  liieir  ex* 
istence  depends  on  their  daily  toil — the  statesman  cannot  J 
the  adoption  of  principlesj  though  founded  on  acaenee, 
promising  the  great  results  which  always  flow  from  umiTcm  i 
justice  and  philanthropy^  and  attention  to  the  organic  Ian 
by  which  our  nature  is  ruled.  We  must  wait  for  the  i 
of  that  irresistible  compidsion^  which  the  great  impruv'enieiiliJ 
in  oiu*  machinery  and  our  use  of  the  laws  of  matter,  now  1 
coming  better  known,  will  force  upon  the  employer  and 
employed*    That,  aided  by  the  difTimion  of  knowledge, 
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upheld  by  the  wise  and  the  good,  may,  and  we  believe  will^ 
lead  to  a  beneficial  alteration  in  the  state  of  that  portion  of 
our  population  on  which  we  erroneously  suppose  depends  our 
nation^s  wealth  and  stability,  while  it  is  only  an  adjunct  forced 
beyond  its  legitimate  uses  by  misdirected  energy,  impolitic 
means  and  inordinate  estimation  of  mere  wealth. 

We  may  now  advert  generally  to,  at  least,  one  great  alteiv 
ation  which  will  be  the  first  step  to  the  change  we  contem* 
phte.  It  is  the  i^yMcation  of  pmoer  wUhotU  reference  to  lo^ 
eMty.  Now  our  manufactories  are,  for  the  most  part,  erected 
where  coals  are  to  be  cheaply  and  readily  obtained,  as  they 
constitute  at  present  the  means  of  obtaining  power.  Thus 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  crowded 
tc^ther  in  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  canopied,  not  by  the 
sl^,  but  by  clouds  of  smoke  and  deleterious  gases.  When 
masses  are  so  congregated,  the  heterogeneous  collection  are 
more  difficult  to  bring  under  municipal  regulations,  and  more 
difficult  to  civilise  by  moral  and  religious  instruction,  while 
greater  facilities  for  vice  are  afforded.  The  necessity  of  ma- 
nufactories being  localised  once  destroyed,  and  a  new  sera  must 
commence*  Two  methods  now  exist  which  will  gradually 
efi*ect  the  change.  One  is  perfected  and  in  operation ;  the 
other  as  yet  in  embryo,  but  so  far  advanced  that  the  result 
may  be  looked  on  as  certain.  We  will  briefly  describe  the 
former,  first  in  general  terms,  then  in  detail.  The  general 
term  is,  the  method  of  transpsrring  power.  The  greater 
the  distance  it  is  transferred,  the  more  perfect  will  be  its  ac- 
tion. It  can  be  subdivided  as  numerously  as  the  gas  which 
illuminates  our  streets.  It  is  inodorous,  innocuous,  not  per- 
ceptibly affected  by  cold  or  heat ;  it  will  neither  biun,  explode^ 
rust,  nor  corrode ;  it  may  be  conveyed  from  the  same  source^ 
so  as  to  be  made  to  forge  an  anchor  which  will  hold  the  lar* 
gest  ship,  or  to  fabricate  the  finest  lace.  The  ocean  tide — 
the  current  of  a  river — a  mountain  torrent — ^may  be  made  a 
source  of  power,  producing  effects  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
original  velocity  or  weight.  Any  primary  power,  whether 
fire>  water,  or  wind,  may  be  transferred  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty. We  may  live  to  see  the  waters  of  the  Humber  work- 
ing the  machinery  of  Leeds,  Halifax  and  Bradford,  and 
tile  power  of  the  Mersey  conveyed  by  the  side  of  the  railway 
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to  perform  the  same  labour  at  Manchester^  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  We  may,  and  blessed  be  the  day !  Ihre  to 
see  our  pyramids  of  manufieu^tories  with  their  living  masses, 
converted  into  villages  and  systems  of  domestic  industiy^ 
where  the  parent  may  work  his  loom  aided  by  his  child,  and 
yet  the  whole  be  under  superintendence  and  regulation ;  and 
where  even  the  quantity  of  power  used  will  be  unerringly  re- 
gistered^ and  consequently  the  quantity  of  work  which  has 
been  done  exactly  known ;  where,  insteeul  of  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  smoke^  steam  and  effluvia,  may  be  for  ever  seen 
the  clear  vault  of  heaven ;  where,  instead  of  polluted  alleys 
and  streets,  never  free  from  dirt  and  disease,  gardens  may 
smile  and  afford  an  useful  and  intellectual  occupation  for  the 
operative  after  the  labour  of  the  day. 

We  may  now  venture  to  describe,  as  simply  as  we  can,  the 
modus  operandi.  Suppose  a  torrent  of  water  in  an  almost  in- 
accessible mountain  several  miles  from  a  spot  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  establishing  a  manufactory.  If  the  torrent  be  made 
to  work,  by  means  of  a  water-wheel,  exhausting  piunps,  which 
draw  out  the  air  from  an  air-tight  tube  made  of  iron,  or  any 
material  which  will  remain  air-tight,  and  bear  at  the  utmost 
fifleen  pounds  external  pressure  on  the  square  inch,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  connected  vAXh  the  slides  of 
an  engine,  that  one  side  of  the  piston  in  the  engine  would  be 
exhausted  of  the  air  in  it ;  if  the  air  is  allowed  to  enter  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  evident,  if  the  vacuum  be  perfect,  that  there 
would  be  the  pressure  of  fifleen  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of 
the  area  of  the  piston ;  as  the  vacuum  never  is  complete,  make 
the  calculation  at  two  thirds  or  ten  pounds  effective  pressure, 
the  position  of  the  slides  changing,  in  the  usual  way,  the  re- 
ciprocating action  ensues  as  in  a  steam  engine. — It  is  working 
with  air  instead  of  steam,  and  which  air  is  exhausted  through  a 
tube  at  any  distance,  and  carried  either  above  or  under  ground, 
as  most  convenient,  so  that  it  be  only  kept  air-tight.  The 
friction  of  attenuating  air,  though  trifling,  must  be  considered. 
It  must  be  always  kept  in  mind  that  no  power  is  or  can  be 
gained ;  it  is  only  transferred,  and  that  with  some  loss.  But 
as  the  difference  between  the  same  power  produced  by  coals 
and  steam,  and  the  expenses  of  locality  and  other  incidents, 
are  great,  the  little  loss  can  be  easily  borne.  It  must  be  clear 
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that  the  original  amoutit  of  power  may  be  kept  whole  or  di* 
vided  either  into  a  few  or  many  branches,  and  each  taken  to 
its  separate  engine ;  so  tliat  the  aggregate,  allowing  for  fric* 
tion,  does  not  exceed  the  primary  amount  of  power  obtained 
from  the  torrent,  river,  wind  or  fire. 

John  Hague,  the  engineer  of  Cable  Street,  Wellcloae 
Square,  has  eai-ncd  the  immortal  honour  of  bringing  to  per- 
fection that  pneumatic  transfer  of  power^  and  thus  enrolled 
his  name  as  a  benefactor  to  his  coimtry. 

Like  all  great  and  useful  applications  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
it  has  had  for  several  years  to  struggle  against  prejudice  and 
ipi  -,  and  the  assumption  of  knowledge  under  the  mask 

oi  11.     Foster  of  Stourbridge  was,  we  believe,  the  first 

who  used  Hague's  engine,  and  has  never  permitted  it  to  rest 
from  the  hour  it  was  put  into  motion.  The  mint  work  at 
Utrecht  was  made  by  Hague,  and  is  worked  by  it.  The 
mint  work  at  Rio  Janeiro  was  also  made  by  him  on  the  same 
princijile,  and  the  drawings  made  by  Mr,  Bell,  now  in  charge 
of  the  Pasha  of  tJgypt's  steam  vessels,  are  still  in  Cable  Street, 
and  of  great  beauty.  The  Sultan's  machinery  for  making 
gunpowder  was  constructed  by  Hague,  and  worked  by  this 
pneumatic  engine.  The  primary  power  from  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  works*.  The 
con\ictiou  of  its  importance  has  at  last  penetrated  into  Lan- 
cashire, and  Messrs,  Wrigby,  Lowside  Colliery  near  Oldham, 
have  adopted  it.  The  Tregollan  Mining  Company,  Charles- 
town,  are  using  it*  and  are  in  treaty  for  seven  more.  In  Che- 
shii-e,  there  is  one  three  miles  trom  the  primary  power  I  Se- 
veral are  used  in  sugar  houses  bi  London ;  and  lastly,  a  Com- 


*  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  annexed  extract  from  a  letter  received  since  tliia 
ftitkle  was  sent  to  the  prititers* 

"  Constautuiople,  le  IS  Janvier,  1838. 
•*  Metscurt , 

**  Je  profite  de  cette  occasion  pour  vcmt  remercier  de  la  perfection  de  toutes  let 
machinej  que  voui  nous  avez  fait,  et  pour  vous  assurer  le  contentcment  que  noui 
en  ATOns  eprouve.  Je  vous  en  suit  extrem<!ment  reconnaiasant ;  car,  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu^  la  gnuide  machine  a  vapeur  et  le  pueti/tuttique  ont  t-tu  fort  bien  tottnie  de 
manitire  que  le  Gouvcmf^metit  en  soit  tnk  smtlsfaiL  Sa  hautcssc  Ic  SulUit  Mah* 
moud  daignera  \xmr  cch  jcmrH  h  visiter  le  hel  etabtissement  et  voir  i'apjuireiicc  des 
macbinea  eti  tmralL  Lva  cylludres  pour  falre  du  charl>on  p&r  La  di&iiUation 
fnrentC«tablisetdepOi^sur  Icun  fuurneaux  avec  une  perfection  satisfitisante,pu4M[uc 
la  clmlcur  provenante  de  la  couiTj\i]»tton  «*eteud  tres  ^galemeat  aur  lev  cykiiidrcfl  e% 
lea  ecliauffe  si  bicii  qu'ellc  nc  lai»iC  rion  a  dc^irer/* 

VOL.VI.— N*»xir.  2  z 
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pany  has  taken  a  wild  moor  in  Lancashire^  cm  whkfa  art 
streams  and  falls  of  water,  for  the  ptirposc  of  tramferriiig  the 
power,  and  letting  it  out  to  manuiSacturcrs  in  the  snrroundtiig 
district. 

The  adoption  of  this  pneumatic  engine  in  coal  mineai 
render  them  comparatively  safe.  It  may  be  employed  in 
for  dra\ring  the  waggons,  pumping,  or  any  purpose  for  wfc 
power  is  required.  It  may  be  conducted  into  llie  plaod 
where  fire  damp  or  hydrogen  gas  have  accuxnuljiiedi  tmd 
being  set  to  work,  it  must  eonsimie  and  expd  a  eertntn 
quantity,  or  rather  a  ceilain  number  of  cubic  feet,  of  foul  air 
a  minute,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  the  number  of  strokcaa 
minute,  and  supply  the  place  of  them  with  pure  atmcisphefieairt 
The  state  of  the  air  expelled  may  be  tested  by  a  simple  mcthcniy 
and  thus  it  would  be  unerringly  known  when  that  part  of  1 
mine  was  safe  for  the  workmen  to  approach.  When  we  i 
sider  the  hundreds  of  lives  lost,  and  the  many  famtltes  1 
by  the  imperfect  methods  now  in  use  for  ventilating  i 
the  coal-owners,  who  live  in  luxury  by  the  toil  and  sweat  rf 
men  who  work  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  exposed  to  uevcr- 
eeasing  danger  of  Ufe  or  personal  injiury,  are  bound,  by  ev 
law  both  human  and  divine,  at  least  unhesitatingly  to 
tigate  the  claims  of  such  an  invention  to  their  support,  i 
tion  and  reward.  That  the  method  of  ventilating  c^  J 
is  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state  no  man  acquainted  with  I 
subject  can  for  an  instant  donbt.  John  Martin,  the  cekfc 
artist,  confounded  and  put  to  shame  the  coal  mine  ncT 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  tx* 
nmined  more  particularly  into  the  horrible  exploaicin  of  i 
Springfield  CoUier>* ;  and  proved  iucoutcstably  by  the  pi 
of  the  mine,  that  the  system  of  ventilation  was  so  imf 
that  the  deaths  of  the  poor  men,  and  the  woe  and 
of  their  widows  and  children,  were  chargeable  to  then 
We  should  much  Uke  to  see  tliat  ctrcttmstancc  iUc 
by  Mr-  Martin,  and  the  plan  of  the  colliery  it  rtcUif  M 
isted  before  the  explosion  commented  on  by  him,  and 
■yfitem  of  vcntibtion  explained  and  illustrated  by  diawing 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  even  as  spirited  and 
otic  a  man  as  John  Martin  shcHild  be  put  to  the 
of  such  a  pubhcatioDj  unless  the  coal*owuer9  tliemselves  were 
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to  request  it,  and  guarantee  the  expenses,  Tf  scientific  and 
practical  men,  as  Professors  Faraday  and  WheatfitanCj  aided 
by  men  of  talent  and  experience,  as  Mr.  William  Brant! ling 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Bell,  M.R,  were  to  examine,  at  the  desire 
of  the  coal^ownersj  the  plans,  and  report  on  them  \  and  if  they 
thought  the  improvements  important,  to  reward  theprojectoi's, 
as  such  benefactors  ought  to  be  rewarded,  by  men  M*hose 
properties  are  rendered  safe,  and  whose  workmen  are  thereby 
secured  from  danger,  they  w^ould  only  do  their  duty.  The 
coal  mines  are  not  worked  by  any  scientific  system  :  if  they 
were,  accidents  from  explosion  would  be  very  rare.  Tlie  mines 
are  not,  as  we  have  said,  properly  ventilated,  neither  are  the 
men  who  superintend  them  men  of  real  science,  or  with  their 
power  they  would  long  since  have  laid  down  systems  founded 
on  principles.  Wluch  among  the  Northern  coal-owners  has 
a  pneiimatic  engine.  thouL'-h  it  has  been  jmt  before  them  these 
seven  years? 

When  John  Maitm  proposed  his  genius-conceived  plan 
for  conveying  through  cylinders  on  both  sides  of  the  Tliames, 
from  Vauxliall  to  the  Tower,  and  then  to  properly  constructed 
receptacles,  the  drainage  of  this  ^reat  metropolis ;  and  for 
placing  on  those  cylinders,  covered  wharfs,  supporting  on  Doric 
or  Ionic  columns  one  continuous  walk  guarded  by  a  handsome 
balustrade  and  lighted  with  gas,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  N, 
Ogle,  one  of  the  Committee,  to  superadd  the  pneumatic  power; 
rendering  the  pillars  and  architraves,  which  were  to  have  been 
hollow  and  of  cast  iron,  the  places  where  the  vacuum  was  to 
be  created.  That  pneumatic  power  was  to  be  let  out  to  wharf- 
ingers and  others,  and  could  have  been  extended  to  any  re- 
quired amount,  and  at  the  same  time  ensiu*ed  a  down  draft 
through  every  drain.  Mr.  Hague  at  once  saw  the  facilitj^  and 
utility  of  the  application. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  his  mind*s  eye  the  banks  of  the 
Thames;  for  five  miles  continuous  ranges  of  pillars  surmounted 
by  walks,  between  which  ran,  no  longer  a  polluted  stream, 
but  the  clear  and  pellucid  river, — the  advantages  combined 
were  such  as  only  a  mind  like  Martin's  could  have  conceived. 
The  engineers  declared  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be 
executed*  That  able  society  of  the  Architects  of  England 
unanimously  and  spontaneously  sent  in  their  opiuiun  of  its 
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practicableness.  The  Templars,  who  saw  the  splendour  and 
utility  of  the  stnicture,  thought  their  gardens  would  be  adorned 
by  it.  The  wharfingers  hailed  with  ready  assent  the  great  ad- 
vantages it  offered  to  them.  The  Government  applauded  the 
scheme  and  were  ready  to  support  it ;  Mr.  Spring  Rice  paid 
earnest  attention  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Euston,  Sir  Patrick 
Boss  and  other  meml>ers  of  the  Committee.  Captain  Beaufort, 
the  hydrographer,  than  whom  no  abler  man  superintend*  a 
government  office,  gave  his  ready  acquiescence  to  do  all  thnt 
was  possible  in  his  department;  and  lastly » the  Lord  Maytir 
and  the  cit^^  authorities  welcomed  the  projector  and  his  UiW* 
fulj  beautiful  and  mighty  plan.  We  mnst  not  here  omit  to 
mention  that  Sir  Richard  Trench,  who  had  proposed  some 
years  before  a  continuous  quay^  with  the  generous  sjiirit  of 
a  gentleman,  declared  the  plan  to  be  so  far  superior  to  his 
own  that  he  gave  up  his  former  ideas,  and  would  sup|K>rt 
Mr.  Martin  with  his  best  ability.  Why  has  this  superb  pUn 
been  stopped  in  its  progress  ?  Unless  we  had  the  documents 
before  us,  we  should  not  dare  to  state  the  fact.  After  pur- 
suing a  course  in  the  formation  of  the  director>',  which  waa 
not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  well-known  Dr.  Gnmrille 
claimed  first  the  situation  of  Manayiny  Director ^  with  a  salary 
of  £8(X>  per  annum,  to  commence  on  the  passing  of  the  wt 
applied  for,  and  to  increase  contingently  to  Xl  5t)0  per  annum* 
with  appointments,  house,  J^c*,  &c,,  putting  the  just  claims  of 
Mr.  Martin  %vhoHy  on  one  side*  The  claims  of  Dr.  Granville 
did  not  stop  there.  He  actually  claimed,  on  certain  events 
transpiring,  500  shares  at/>ar,  as  "Matltrer  op  the  Plan.'* 
Such  jobbing  Mr.  Martni  resented  with  calm  and  becoming 
dignity,  refused  liis  assent  and  retired  from  the  concern*.  This 
stupendous  plan  of  Martin's  has  now>  in  Dr.  Gi'an\ille*s  handji, 
dwindled  down  to  a  catchpenny  collecting  of  the  filtJi  of  Loo- 

•  AVe  rjuotc  the  following  from  the  origifin] 
SOvano  ftlmre&  ftUall  be  issticd»  it  d«clare»»  that  a ; 
TlitJusjirHl  more  sliarc*  shall  lie  ercatcdi  und  **iht:  Lo 
r^pat'ffi  to  piirclia&r  such  ndditioiiAl  IJOOO  shares  At  f: 
coat  ti(  the  oHi^iufltors  of  tills  ComfAny,  and  certain  u; 
tion»  hLTCftftcr  irif^ntloiied/' — "  Tl»c  ^iroportiou  of  tli 
3000  shares  shall  be  as  follows:  For  Mr.  iVfartin  as  itc 
For  Doctor  Granv^illk  as  Matiitisr  of  it,  r>t 
author  of  the  financial  plan,  500  shares.     For  t 
hif  not  receiving  a  salar>',  300  shares.     For  Air.   tiunu  i  ^nunmr, 
for  each  of  the  urdinary  director^j  exceptiai;  Uu  T^vi»8y  50  th4rei«*^ 
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don  in  some  incomprehensible  way.  We  leave  it  to  the  world 
{jo  ^ve  a  rinme  to  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  rivet  a  repu- 
tation on  the  fame  of  another ;  merely  referring  to  the  ancient 
fable  of  the  jackdaw  that  strutted  in  borrowed  plumes.  The 
fact  is,  the  doctor  does  not  imderstiuid  the  plan  of  Martin^ 
nor  the  adaptation  of  the  pneumatic  power;  he  is  by  no 
means  tit  for  the  situation  he  so  presumptuously  claimed^  and 
to  which  alone  Mr,  Martin  should  be  appoiuted,^ — and  so  he 
has  naturally  sunk  into  that  cloacan  speculation,  which  is 
better  s^uited  to  his  taste  and  ability.  It  has  been  thought  by 
very  competent  men  that  three  millions  would  be  fiufficient  to 
complete  the  whole  plan,  and  that  a  fair  interest  could  be  derived 
firom  various  sources,  such  as  the  \^ alks,  wharfs,  pneumatic 
power  and  manure,  and  which  would  increase.  If  it  were 
completed  it  would  be  worthy  of  England,  and  give  a  gre^t 
example  of  that  transfer  of  power,  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
mu&t  lead  to  the  amelioration  of  the  working  classes. 

This  pneumatic  power  has  been  lately  adapted  to  clearing 
mines  of  water,  and  must  prove  a  great  auxiliary  in  that  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  part  of  mining  operations.  The  applica- 
tion is  so  contrived,  that  it  can  be  used  pcrj>endicu]arly,  carried 
al        '  '       -.  round  runes,  by  sharp  angles,  or  all  in 

6u  !  I  [  e  is  a  full-sized  apparatus  which  can  be 

seen  at  Mr*  Hague's,  and  we  believe  that  tivo  are  already  at 
work.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  same  quantity  of  water 
Cati  be  raised  the  same  height  by  the  pneumatic  apparatus 
w  ith  a  loss  expenditure  of  power,  than  by  the  present  method, 
though  such  lias  been  the  opinion  of  some  practical  men  :  it 
is  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  use  the  apparatus  under 
so  many  chfferent  circumstances  that  we  admire,  and  which 
'  the  practical  miners  so  justly  extol.  The  ajiparatus  may  be 
thus  briefly  described.  Suppose  a  series  of  iron  l^oxes,  each 
containing  a  ton  of  water,  and  twenty  feet  from  each  other. 
ExJiausting  pumps  extract  the  air  from  these  boxes,  i\\^  water 
rushes  into  the  lower  box  to  fill  the  vacuum ;  as  soon  as  it  is 
full  the  valve  closes,  and  the  communication  to  the  box  next 
above  opens,  and  the  water  goes  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  until 
it  is  poured  out  either  to  flow  away,  or  used  to  work  an  over- 
shot wiieel ;  as  soon  as  the  first  box  has  delivered  its  water  to 
the  next  above  it,  the  water  rushes  into  it  again,  the  vacuum 
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being  kept  up,  and  the  action  continues.    The  inachinery  'm 
very  strong  and  simple,  and  not  by  any  means  Uablc  to 
out  of  order.     It  is  evident  that  the  cumbrous  fiseemblage 
beams,  rods,  buckets,  (always  wearing  out,)  and  leatber,  i 
all  done  away  i^ith,  and  Instead  of  forcing  a  monstrous  co^ 
lumn  of  water,  it  is  made,  philosophically,  to  follow  and  to 
flow  away.    The  experiments  tried  some  years  since,  for  1 
Soutli  American  mines,  failed  from  the  imperfection  of 
machinery,  and  the  fact  of  science  not  being  then  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  lead  to  such  results  as  Hague  has  produced- 
pneumatic  engine  may  be  made  to  work  a  pneumatic 
raising  apparatus,  the  primary  power  for  effecting  which  i 
be  any  number  of  miles  distant !     Such  facts  thi-ow  into  i 
dow  the  expectations  which  were  entertained  by  the  most  vi 
imaginations  only  a  few  years  since,  and  open  a  field  for  I 
exertions  and  new  success. 

We  cannot,  before  concluding  this  branch  of  the  sobjc 
help  expressing  our  regret,  that  the  first  Sovereigns,  who  have, 
by  their  acute  and  intelligent  agents,  been  made  arr 
%rith  these  adaptations   of  the  natural  laws,  and  v 
adopted  them,  are  foreigners  and  des|x»ts.     When  tlie 
and  httlicrto  neglected  science  of  moral  politics  coir  '  ^ 
illustrated,  we  wish  tliat  a  British  monai^h  had  bcci. 
to  fostter  and  support  a  change,  which  must  clearly  be 
to  every  class  of  subjects  in  the  state. 

The  second,  w  hich  we  have  said  is  in  embryo,  is  tiic  appU- 
eation  of  the  Voltaicbattery,  or  electro  magnetism,  as  a  ^ 
power.     The  results  of  the  experiments  hitherto  made  1 
lunc  aufficient  to  induce  the  con\iction,  that  it  requires 

tident,  i>ei*scverancc  and  money  to  perfect  it.    Wc  havch 

much  cvf  ihc  exiKrimeiil^  of  Mr.  Davenport,  of  America,  as  I 
the  discovery  had  emanated  fr^un  him.     It  ap|mn  Hut 
was  not  a^^ire  of  wliat  had  been  effected  in  Euio|)e-     Jao 
llt>m  a  »cnes  of  profoimd  and  ingenious  exjieTimcnts,  prodiu, 
lUiwt  mtatoiy  motion,  at  the  expense  of  half  a  pound  of  sia 
III  eight  hours,  for  half  the  power  of  a  mam     Fan 
c^f  f^iuivaleuta  i^^uld  hare  to  be  considered,  and  bv 

irT'J^^  tntKlucing  the  i,owcr  could  be  approodmaied.    WiH 
the  highest  iwp^ 

without  fttttherixiawfaiitimandtt^  tint  lliis 
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motor  18  lcs3  in  expense  than  any  known,  while  we  Bubscribe 
to  its  bciJig  safe  and  simple  in  its  application.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  supplied  Jacobi  with  funds  to  piirsue  liis  ex- 
periments; and  as  soon  as  that  distinguished  philosopher 
makes  known  that  he  is  rcady^  a  vessel  is  to  be  titled  out 
under  his  directions,  with  this  motor  to  propel  it  against  the 
Minds  and  waves.  The  scientific  and  mercantile  cummimities 
of  the  world  may  look  for  the  resiUt  as  one  wliich  mu^t  change 
the  existing  system* 

Much  of  the  intelligence,  capital  and  energy  ot  the  nation 
has  been,  within  these  few  years,  em[)loyed  in  chiinpng  the 
method  of  transit  by  land,  by  substituting  mechanical  for  ani- 
mal [K)wer,  and  using  the  substitute  on  lines  of  iron  rails^  as 
nearly  level  and  straight  as  the  nature  of  the  country  will  ad- 
mit. We  are  aware  that  we  are  entering  on  tender  ground^ 
and  that  we  have  interests  and  prejudices  likely  to  be  arrayed 
against  us ;  but  we  shall  fearlessly  perlbrm  our  dutj,  and  en- 
deavour, without  technical  phraseology  and  puzzling  tables^ 
to  set  the  truth  briefly  and  simply  before  our  readers.  The 
subject  is  important,  and  demands  our  care  and  dispassionate 
judgment. 

Ilailroads  arc  monopolies.  The  spirit  of  oiu*  laws  is  averse 
to  monoix)ly.  It  may  be  urged  that  clauses  are  inserted  in 
the  acta  permitting  any  ])er8ons,  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
place  locomotive  engines  and  trains  on  the  railways :  those 
restrictions  amount  to  prohibition,  and  were  intended  to  have 
that  e^ct ;  for  the  times  of  starting,  the  fares,  the  demand  fot 
the  use  of  the  raUway,  the  sheds,  &c,,  are  in  the  power  of  the 
Companies,  whose  interest  it  is  to  retain  a  monopoly,  and  there 
is  no  summary  appeal  against  the  dii-ectors  of  them.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  transit  by  railway  must  ever  remain  mono- 
polies. It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Tcnnaut,  late  mem- 
ber for  St,  /Vlban*a,  that  the  Government  should  insert  a  clause 
in  ever)^  railway  act,  compelling  the  Company  to  carrj^  tlie 
mails  free,  as  a  small  return  for  the  virtual  monopoly  given  to 
them :  the  public  M'ould  have  been  benehted,  wliilc  the  cost  to 
the  niilwuy  com[ianics  would  be  only  nommal.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  follow  that  excellent  suggestion.  Mr.  Tennant  was 
one  of  the  tirst  and  most  able  advocates  of  the  reduction  of 
postage. 
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Should  rcdl^ays  ever  become  the  principal  method 
trausit,  it  is  evident  that  the  animal  power  now  used  on  i 
common  roads  will  be  replaced  by  mechanical  power.  Th€ 
chief  receipts  of  toUs^  with  the  amount  of  which  the  roads  ( 
kept  in  good  repair,  will  cease,  and  consequently  the 
of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  vniX  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  roads  become  deteriorated.  The  majority  are  in  tliat  ] 
spect  injured.  The  agricidturist  has  no  longer  the 
facility  of  carriage  to  the  market ;  tlie  traveller  who  drives  his 
own  vehicle,  or  rides  his  horse,  or  tlie  family  wliich  prefers 
leisui'e,  are  all  injured*  Let  us  suppose  six  main  lines  of 
railways  out  of  London  ;  and  the  horses,  which  before  thdr 
adoption  performed  the  labour,  no  longer  in  ex  i  *  i  anj 

discontented  rabble  might  rip  up  a  few  feet  of  tli  'vay%l 

and  the  transit  from  the  capital  is  stopped.   The  loans  secured 
on  the  tiu*npikc  trusts  are  all  put  in  jeopardy ;  and  the 
lately  some  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  the  acts  relative  \ 
them^  we  believe,  that  if  there  was  any  attempt  to  enforce 
them,  a  tedious  and  expensive  suit  in  that  most  hr-  ' '     jf  i 
courts,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  would  be  the  result,  \.  e ' 

lawyers  would  divide  as  spoil  the  greatest  portion  of  tbc  sum 
contended  for. 

As  an  investment  of  capital  the  railroad  appears  la  lie 
among  the  worst  in  point  of  security,  and  die  most  queatioa- 
able  in  point  of  interest.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  ad-j 
mitted  to  be  the  two  greatest  points  of  intercoiyse  tor  j 
and  persons  in  the  kingdom ;  that  railway  is  said  to  hsLVt 
paid  from  the  returns  about  nine  per  cent,  per  annum*  lij 
that  sutficient  interest  for  the  qufJity  of  the  security  ?  SboQ 
another  railway,  or  any  other  method  of  transit  as  desirabb 
be  established,  what  becomes  of  the  intei^est  on  the  capit 
invested  ?  What  is  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  iron 
wood,  bricks,  buildings  and  engines  of  any  railway  ?  Not  ( 
fiftieth  pai't  of  the  sum  expended.  What  then  \%  the  actu 
security  for  the  capital  invested?  It  is  reduced  to  the/n 
Inlify  that  the  road  will  continue  for  ever  to  monopolize  the 
tnmsit  of  that  particular  line.  A  probabiiiUj  which  evcrv  < 
gineer  is  slyly  smiling  at.  Of  that  hercJillcr.  If  the  \ 
promising  line  of  railway,  with  a  monopoly,  caii  only  mtu 
nine  per  ccnt.>  what  will  the  others  of  less  prutmsc  retuni| 
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We  have  lcM>ked  into  the  hyperbolical  nonsense  contained  in 
prospectuses  concocted  by  interested  attorneys,  and  can  per- 
ceive nothing  but  delusion— nothhig  but  barefaced  attempts 
extract  the  deposits  from  the  pockets  of  the  avaiicious  or 
e  uninformed.     The  ridiculous  calculation  of  the  retiuirs 
[      from  the  transit  of  commodity  Ibr  conaiunption  shows  the 
most  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  alphabet  of  political  cecono- 
my. 

The  London  and  Biimingham  Railway  will  sink  six  mil- 
ons  of  money ;  the  interest  of  that  sum  at  five  per  cent,  is 
ree  hundred  thousand  per  annum  ;  add  as  much  more  for 
expenses,  and  that  will  be  a  minimum^  and  we  have  £600,000 
T  aunum  to  be  gained  so  as  to  pay  the  shareholders  five  per 
nt.3  and  to  keep  their  railway  in  order  in  all  its  branches 
and  details.  Should  any  cheaper^  and  as  efficient  method  of 
travelling  in  that  direction  be  establii^hed,  what  Mould  be  the 
alue  of  the  shares  ?  The  yoimger  Brunei,  a  man  of  spirit 
and  talent,  must  have  seen  that  railways,  ou  the  same  con- 
struction as  those  of  Liver[iool,  London  and  Birmiagham, 
were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  realize  the  promises  so  pro- 
fusely made,  and  has  therefore  detennined  to  endea\'our  to 
improve  on  those  lines  of  railways,  and  has  succeeded.  We 
shall  enter  on  that  point  in  its  proper  place.  The  South- 
ampton line  is  that  which  is  as  likely  to  pay  an  interest  as 
any  in  England,  as  it  will,  comparatively  speaking,  cost  less 
ban  the  others,  while  iUs  advantages  are  great*  The  Isle 
of  Wight,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Havre  dc  Grace  are  among  the 
principal  points;  from  Havre  the  steam  vessels  to  Rouen 
are,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  style  and  speed,  superior  to  any 
boats  we  have.  Had  a  communication  been  taken  to  Bris- 
tol, tlirough  Salisbury,  it  would  have  made  the  Southamp- 
ton raihvay  far  more  valuable,  and  opened  an  inland  trade 
xnth  Wales,  while  Southampton  would  have  been  the  en- 
trcpot  between  Bristol  and  London.  The  mere  caiTiage  of 
coals  to  Salisbury  for  the  use  of  that  city  and  the  district 
I  must  amount  to  at  least  40,000  chaldrons  a  year.  Notwith- 
I  standing  that  en*or,  the  Southampton  shares,  at  par,  arc  better 
I  worth  the  price  than  other  railroads  at  a  premium.  It  is,  as 
^Ka  sectu'ity,  subject  to  the  same  objections  as  the  otJiers, 
^H     An  error  has  been  committed  on  all  tlie  railways  hitherto 
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constructed,  which  has  bccnj  and  will  continue  to  be  a  souiot 
of  great  expense.   It  has  compelled  the  directors  of  tlie  Livers* 
pool  and  Manchester  line  to  take  up  i/te  rail^  they  originally 
laid  down,  and  to  put  down  much  heavier  ones  in  their  places^ 
The  en'or  is  in  having  made,  for  the  sdie  of  giving  the  powcf  J 
of  traction,  the  locomotive  engines  too  heavy.    The  carrii^es  j 
are  also  too  heavy.     The  locomotive  engines  ought  to  be  i 
light  as  possible,  the  weight  of  the  train  should  be  adapt 
to  itj  and  for  the  sake  of  oeconomy  (in  tlie  aggregate) 
of  public  convenience,  the  trains  should  go  oft^ncr,  drawu 
less  weight.   There  can  be  no  utilit}^  in  constructing  cania 
to  contain  six  people,  and  a  few  boxes^  of  aeveml  tons  weight,  \ 
when  they  have  no  obstacles  to  jai*  them,  or  holes  or  ruts  U> 
obstruct  them.    Adhering  to  the  en'or  of  placijig  engines  and 
trains  of  such  great  weight  on  the  rails  entails  an  increased 
and  unnecessary  expense  in  the  magnitude  of  all  the  matenaJs^ 
Mr.  Brunei  has  made  the  rails  of  the  western  road  seven  fed 
wide,  which  gives  a  greater  base  than  the  other  railways  hi* 
therto  constructed,  and  which  will  permit  vehicles  to  travel 
in  safety  at  much  greater  speed  than  any  others  have  yet  ac* 
com|jlished.    The  great  diameter  of  his  wheels  is  more  doubt- 
ful ;  it  will  give  a  great  advantage,  with  a  diminution  of  safety, 
in  speed  on  level  ground,  with  a  proportional  loss  on  tbo 
least  ascent.    Mr.  Bruuers  improved  base  enables  liim  to  keep 
all  the  body  of  the  vehicle  within  the  wheels,  which  render* 
the  carriage  more  stable,  and  diminishes  the  wear  iuid  tear 
considerably*    On  the  Greenwich  railroad  (which  is  in  a  dia* , 
graceful  state)  the  carriages  ai'e  much  beyond  the  whceU, 
and  the  passengers  sit  along  the  sides^  and  thus  have  a  UtOr 
dency  to  sway  the  c^niages;  the  same  unm     '  ' 

exisU  on  the  other  railways.     It  is  not  gen  < 
that  all  the  curves  on  a  railway  are  constructed  with  chort 
pieces  of  straight  rai&,  so  that  the  strain  on  Ht  Jm» , 

must  be  uneven;  and  as  the  wheels  of  the  eugiij'  mi* 

nected  to  the  ends  of  the  same  axle,  the  strain  on  tb^  wbed 
performing  the  inner  circle  is  verj^  great,  and  wV'  '  IJcd 
to  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  curvilincai  an- 

other great  cause  of  the  v\  ear  and  tear.  The  cqucIumoii  |0 
be  drawn  from  these  remarks  is,  that  the  mils  should  bis 
laid  down  very  wide  apari|  the  cn£;iiies  be  built  as  Light  as 
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can  be  constructed,  the  carriages  should  also  be  as  light 
aa  ingentiity  can  devise,  even  to  the  use  of  torsion  springs, 
and  the  placing  luggage  in  separate  light  covered  carts.  The 
increased  speed  which  this  method  would  allow  would  also 
permit  more  frequent  stoppages,  wliich  for  physical  reasons 
ia  otdy  humane,  and  in  accordance  with  reason.  The  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  wheels* 
The  only  truly  mechanical  and  unquestionably  safe  ones  yet 
constructed,  are  those  of  vnrought  irony  with  pyramidal  spokes 
riveted  thi-ough  the  peripheiy,  dove-tailed,  and  bearing  each 
against  its  next  spoke,  and  to  which  a  bos  or  nave  is  brought, 
and  into  which,  sideways,  those  dove-tailed  spokes  are  inserted 
without  violence  (or  the  nave  is  cast  on  to  the  spokes)  5  a 
plate  is  then  secured  over  them,  and  a  circle  of  flaunch  iron 
shrunk  over  the  periphery ;  it  is  then  turned  in  a  lathe,  so 
b^faat  its  corresponding  wheel  should  be  exactly  the  same  di- 
^Ktneter.  It  is  admitted  that  a  wheel  so  constructed  must 
^HlBt  as  long  as  the  metal ;  it  cannot  compress,  it  cannot  draw 
^^ut,  and  unless  a  vast  number  of  tons  weight  were  placed  on 
the  rim,  it  could  not  be  crushed.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
same  ingenious  John  Hague  for  those  wheels** 

In  addition  to  width  of  railway,  it  is  adviseable  to  have 
the  engines  on  six  wheels,  the  two  centre  being  the  revoh  ing 
levers.  The  advantages  of  six  wheels  overbalance  the  disad* 
vantagcs.  Before  the  leading  wheels  of  the  engine,  wliich 
draws  the  train,  should  be  a  well-made  implement  to  raise 
and  cant  over  the  rail  any  accidental  substance  which  may 
be  on  the  road,  and  which  might  be  the  cause  of  great  in- 
jury to  the  passengers  and  to  the  machinery,  which  would  in 
all  probability  be  thrown  ofi'  the  rail  iron.  The  longitudinal 
sleeper,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brunei,  is  a  great  improvement. 
Mr.  Martinis  railway  of  timber  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  may  be  applicable  in  many  situations  f. 

We  sliall  now  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  mere 

*  TTie  riii^iiges  of  wet  «nd  dry  rot  are  now  effectually  prevented  at  a  very  dieii|» 

rate  by  the  piteat  pirooes.%  of  Josbua  Margrary.     It  in  about  one-tenth  of  th#  ooiC 

of  Mcssn*  Kyans*  ooirotive  subhrnatej  and  i«  ecftuilly  npplif-nl^Ir  to  can\riu  imd 

ordnge.    We  have  seen  the  fx]>erimen(3  and  watched  t\\*  '"  them,   The 

dt^\  with  becoming  zeal,  on  being  informed  of  the  i  d  the  ftiteit 

'        "    >  Iwich,  and  have  dncc  had  ■  i^uauuiv  01  ciiuvas  prepared 

'  lon. 

^  ,.^.^.,  ,.^d  ihem  adTnstagecms  to  use. 
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transit  is  conducted  by  the  men  employed;  and,  unU^^'5  wej 
err,  we  shall  convict  all  tlie  directors  of  neglect,  or  of  Haj>6  J 
of  practical  information.     This  is  not  done  with  any  feeling"] 
of  invidiousness  or  of  disrespect,  but  as  a  duty ;  for  the  safct]f  j 
of  many  thousands  arc  dependent  on  the  management.    ITie^ 
himdrcds  of  deaths  and  dreadful  accidents  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  formtition  of  the  railways,  shows  that  a  suM- 
cient  number  of  steady  overseers  have  never  been  constantly 
superintending  the  works,  with  authority  to  enforce,  by  tine 
or  dismissal »  any  breach  of  the  reiJjulations  and  orders,  Acei^j 
dents  are  merely  violations  of  the  physical  laws,  and  in  ninety-^ 
nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred  may  be  avoided  by  care*    It 
cannot  be  expected  that  uninformed  workmen  should  be  aware 
of  the  irresistible  power  of  engines,  or  the  philosophical  laws  \ 
cx>nnected  with  all  their  operations ;  their  ignorance^  and  con» 
sequent  neglect^havc  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  accidents; 
for  no  men  purposely  nm  the  risk  of  life,  or  of  having  thar  j 
limbs  crushed,  or  their  persons  burnt  or  scalded-    There  hail 
been  a  degree  oi  mdifferenihm  which  reflects  disgrace  ontliel 
directors.     Every  contract  ought  to  have  contained  a  cbu»f  j 
compeUing  the  contractor  to  issue  from  time  to  time  onier^J 
and  to  liave,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  work  and  f 
the  nmnber  of  men  employed,  steady  supervisors.     Had  the  I 
expense  fallen  on  the  company,  the  directors  had  only  to  ft*1 
duce  the  law  expenses,  carried  in  evertj  htstance  (o  a  shoaieiets 
sum^  or  the  demands  of  the  sun  eyors  for  their  employ^a^  who 
were,  and  *ire,  idle  half  their  time,  and  on  whose  salaries  they  i 
gain  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent,  per  diem ! 

It  is  well  known  when  the  railu  ay  is  open,  that  men;  incx- 
piTicnced  boys  or  men  are  sent  m  charge  of  an  engine  \s\t\\  a  i 
ti*ain:  a  sutHcient  number  of  men  instructed  in  the  nature  of  I 
such  a  poweHld  implement  arc  not  to  be  found,  and  no  meaiiii 
of  training  them  have  yet  been  adopted.     Men  aj-e  iteitlief] 
heaven-born  engineers,  nor  heaven-born  stiiLesmen,      E\cn 
the  superintendents  are  in  many  instances  persons  appointed 
by  the  patronage  of  the  directors.     We  give  the  ^'    " 
fact  as  an  illustration.     Towards  the  West  of  En,  i 

secretary  to  a  railway  was  required ;  a  gentleman  who  hud  fiic 
many  years  held,  with  honour  to  himself,  the  >-i'  ^  %^ 

colonial  secretarj'^  united  with  a  young  man  oi  ^ 


neering  talent,  who  had  also  been  habituated  to  business,  and 
had  once  held  the  ofRce  of  secretary.  Those  two  offered  their 
joint  services  for  the  salary  proposed  for  one ;  they  were  re- 
jected, and  an  itinerant  dancing  master  was  elected. 

The  stoppages  which  have  been  so  loudly  complained  of 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  line,  and  also  on  that  part 
of  the  line  from  London  to  Binninghani  which  is  open,  sliow^ 
that  the  management  is  very  imperfect.  As  we  have  said, 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  engines  are  not  instructed,  the  su- 
perintendents are  not  numerous  enough*  We  heartily  re- 
commend the  immechate  and  determined  reduction  of  the  vast 
sums  uselessly  absorbed  by  the  attorneys ;  and  a  more  econo- 
mical system  with  regard  to  fuel,  which  is  wasted  in  a  manner 
which  deserves  the  severest  reprobation.  Those  reductions 
would  enable  a  company  to  build,  ever)^  three  or  four  miles, 
neat  and  comfortable  cottages,  which,  with  a  salary*  of  i;i50 
per  annum,  would  induce  respectable  half-pay  officers  of  the 
army  and  T\ssy  to  become  responsible  for  the  distances  on 
each  side  of  them  in  every  respect.  Men  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  be  commanded  and  to  command  are  always 
the  best  for  sucli  services.  Let  us  say  that  the  annual  ex- 
pense for  the  whole  distance  between  London  and  Birming- 
ham would  be  i;2000  per  annum ;  that  would  only  amount 
to  a  slight  reduction  IVom  the  unintelligible  demands  for  law- 
charges.  The  preser\*ation  of  the  property  would  cover  more 
than  three-fold  that  outlay ;  the  safety  would  be  increased, 
and  a  veiy  valuable  race  of  men  brought  into  honourable 
and  useful  occupation.  Wherever  military  and  naval  men 
have  been  empluyed  on  the  railways  they  have  been  fouiid 
the  most  regidar  and  etiicient  managers. 

The  number  of  passengers  now  conveyed  by  one  train  ere* 
ates  confusion  and  much  discomfort.  If  three  light  trains 
instead  of  one  were  started  in  three  successive  hours,  the 
public  would  be  accommodated,  and  the  proprietors  repaid. 
There  is  a  deficiency  of  thought  and  consideration  in  all  the 
present  arrangements,  which  ought  to  be  forced  on  the  notice 
of  the  directors. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  transit  trade  is  carried,  is,  in 
some  respects,  good ;  in  the  principal  points  miserably  defect- 
ive. The  boiler  now  used  on  all  the  railroads  is  a  very  un- 
mechanicat  production,  and  cannot  be  considered  perfectly 
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safe.  The  pumps  ore  also  of  a  very  secondary  chanelar,  luid 
in  case  of  any  emergency  which  required  a  considerable  to- 
Inme  of  water  to  be  injected,  from  the  steam  being  at  an 
due  pressure,  and  the  safety-valve,  from  accident,  (ms^  the 
are  quite  inefficient  There  should  be  the  means  of  letting 
fall  out  all  the  fire  at  a  moment's  notice,  which  coulil  hr  '  r 
trivcd  by  any  of  the  able  men  who  construct  the  en^ 
The  fire-boxes  (a  queer  name)  constitute  a  barbaric  addition 
to  that  mechanical  abortion  called  a  Booth*8  boiler.  Until 
lately,  the  tubes  which  pass  horizontally  the  length  of  tlic 
lower  semi-diameter  of  the  boiler,  when  first  put  in,  weired 
thirteen  or  more  pounds.  The  rapid  blast,  mingled  with 
ashes  and  other  cutting  substances,  soon  wore  away  the  inner 
surface,  until  they  were  so  thin  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the 
external  pressure  of,  perhaps,  forty  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  and  then  they  collapsed,  generally  severely  scalding  the 
engine-men,  and  stopping  the  train  until  the  holes  wwt 
plugged  up.  Hundreds  of  those  explosions  took  pliice  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line.  The  tubes  weighed  about 
six  pounds  when  taken  out,  and  were  of  copper.  Tons  were 
consequently  wasted  in  a  year.  As  so  many  scientific 
were  employed,  we  have  wondered  at  their  sagacity  in  brif 
ing  copper  and  iron  together ;  the  iron  was  certain  of  suffea 
ing  by  the  voltaic  action.  The  tubes  are  now  rather  1 
placed  farther  apart,  and  made  of  expenatve  mixed 
They  ought  to  be  made  of  charcoal  plate*iron  n\ 
caulked,  with  flaunches  riveted  through  the  end  pluu 
boiler,  and  then  caulked.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  makiii 
those  tubes ;  the  expense  would  be  about  one-third  of  the  pr 
sent  cost,  the  safety  and  diirability  greater,  l^e  boilers 
always  leaking,  and  are  the  jest  of  all  engineers  who  under- 
stand  the  desiderata  i-eqiured.     A  very  heavy  t^  ^Id  i 

imposed  on  any  directors,   personally,  who   p' 
engine  to  travel  without  t\i  o  or  three  ditferent-aixed  dicles 
of  wire  net-work  in  the  chimney*.     Tlie  •  '  *      tUfc 

coke,  which  we  have  seen  ejected,  may  be  pr 

*  Since  thii  article  was  whuen,  the  foUomrg  &p]if!iu^,  vt  cetapletoly  i 
tfttive  of  our  opinion,  ilui  we  insert  it, 

"  Tiroo,  Feb.  12.  UOa 

"  "^    '    *  ^vas  the  MiTi '       V  ^^—    '  >      ,  offlfc  t^erft  ibivni  fy«wit[ 

*'  *-  n^m  on  f  :  stance  of  45  ptf4^  ^liidl  I 

*'  1    -      .      -tuckj  on  on--    -  i.  .  -_-.-    ^.„^  .,  die  Uuk« of  Dnlt*"'  ' 

*'  Stony  btratford  and  Nonimmptgn,  bunmig  rick*  to  the  amounl  of  J" 
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mifichjef.  A  dry  ripe  han'^est  may  be  btimt,  stacks  or  thatched 
buildings  may  lie  ignitctl  by  those  embers,  horses  [mssing  near 
be  made  unmanageable ;  and  if  one  should  be  burnt  by  a 
morsel  of  coke  when  passing  an  engine,  it  w'ill  never  forget 
the  danger 

Having  written  tluis  candidly  on  railways,  we  must  enter 
on  the  still  more  important  question  of  their  necessity,  their 
comparative  future  utility  with  steam  carriages  on  the  com- 
mon roads ;  and  the  probability  of  their  value,  as  investments 
of  capital,  being  greatly  deteriorated  when  those  vehicles  are 
more  generally  brought  into  use. 

A  very  able  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  decided^ 
in  1 832,  that  steam  carriages  could  be  propelled  with  consi- 
derable velocity,  on  the  common  roads,  with  perfect  safety,  and 
could  ascend  the  steei>est  hills  without  the  aid  of  horses.  It 
may  be  justly  asked,  why  have  they  not  been  brought  into 
I  common  use?  The  answer  is  simple  but  true,  and  may  be 
I  divided  into  two  clauses ;  first,  very  little  capital  has  been 
t  advanced  to  perfect  so  great  a  work.  Tens,  even  hundreds 
^^^  thousands  have  been  expended  to  bring  the  locomotives 
^roed  on  railways  to  their  present  imperfect  state,  while  indi- 
viduals, and  not  one  of  them  capitalists,  have  been  left  to 
work  out  the  other  imdcrtaktng  with  inadequate  means.  The 
second  reason  is,  that  the  projectors  have  anticipated  the  age* 
It  is  a  curious  historical  fact,  that  all  the  great  and  useful 
applications  of  the  physical  laws  to  mechanical  purposes  have 
had  to  struggle  on  their  way  to  general  adoption.  It  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  education  and  information  in 
the  greatest  anil  most  useful  branch  of  all  human  learning, 
natural  philosophy*.    The  great  Watt,  to  %vhom  we  erect 

*  AJthougb  llmt   i-  ii.    <  •''—"!     -i   ^»»^^.-v.p   .i;w.i.,|e  of  true   pliiloiopliy, 
VThcatnoue,  lias  1  >  iphy  in  Kings's  CoUeg(^ 

of  the  Lond&n  Ln  .  i>  is  not  wcU  attended. 

The  ttiidenta,  after  liuiahiug  ilieir  ctusaiciU  studies,  nrv  merely  informed  that  they 
are  flt  ltl>em  to  attend  the  clais  of  Natural  PUilosojihy, — »huwing  that  ihc  monk- 
hli  Htill  exittts. 

above  wan  written  yrt  have  t^eeu  Dr.  Amott*s  treatise  on  Wantiing 
aim  1  viHiiaiiun,  8  work  replete  with  philotop^y,  ntilit\' and  good  8Cfii«i  written 
moat attractivelT.  We  cjuote  from  tt,  (p.  64,)  the  following;  ''The  errof»,  in  re- 
**  lation  to  ventiktiou  and  Hcani  jk>\v/t,  prove  of  what  importAitce  to  general 
**  education,  or«  at  any  rate,  to  aU  profcisMon*!  education,  it  is  to  iticVude,  in  (he 
**  course  of  »ltidyi  a  knowledge  of  the  genenil  laws  of  piiysicf .  or  Natural  Philo* 
*♦  Miphy.  which  ek plain  the  great  phiunonicim  of  Nntiire,  and  wldcli  alonc  can  di» 
•*  recr  aright  the  proceeiUng^  <.'£  nicn  in  the  Tarioua  neta  of  life." 
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statues,  and  of  whom  we  make  flowery  discourses,  Inred ! 
seven  years  in  continual  fear  and  vexation  of  heart  for  urujl 
of  money^  and  felt  its  effects  on  hm  health  during  the  residiw 
der  of  his  life.  He  had  to  give  away  his  engines  to  reccma 
part  of  the  saving  they  produced ! 

Symington,  Halls  and  Fulton  were  all  bitter  aruflerers,  tnd 
were  neglected^  ridiculed  and  oppressed,  because  they  af- 
firmed that  ships  could,  by  steam^  be  propelled  again^^t  tht 
-winds  and  waves,  Hugh  Middleton  was  the  subject  of  mucli 
abuse  for  bringing  the  New-river  to  a  metropolis  then  bol 
poorly  supplied  with  one  of  the  greatest  necessaries  of  life, — 
he  was  ruined,  Windsor,  who  brought  gas  to  that  practi* 
cable  state,  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe  are  illuminated  with  it,  was  hissed  and  hooted  when 
he  attempted  to  explain  his  system  to  an  audience ;  and  beinit 
impoverished  and  well  nigh  broken-hearted,  he  hid  his  face 
and  wept,  and  aftei-wards  died  in  penury,  an  unwilling  erilc 
in  a  foreign  land.  Hague's  pneumatic  transfer  of  power  has 
been  struggling  for  seven  years ;  in  vain  has  it  been  written 
upon,  talked  about,  and  partially  used*  The  mercantile  and 
mechanical  portions  of  the  community  will  soon  wonder  at 
their  want  of  knowledge  or  their  obtuseness, — So  it  has  been 
with  the  projectors  of  steam  carriages  to  nm  on  the  commoo 
roads.  Gumey,  an  ingenious  and  industrious  man,  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  factory  and  liis  machines  for  less  than  a  lithe 
of  their  value,  and  was  unkindly  spoken  of  and  annoyed, 
Hancock,  a  patient,  assiduous  and  amiable  man,  has  travelled 
great  distances,  and  run  his  vehicles  on  one  of  tlie  worst  itmdi 
in  England  (from  Paddingtou  to  the  Bank)  for  months. 
That  road  is  slippery  luid  full  of  holes,  the  hill  at  PcJitonvillc 
steep,  T^ith  a  \'ery  bad  foundation.  We  have  seen  Mn  Han- 
cock draw,  at  full  seven  miles  an  hour,  one  steam  coach  bv 
another  up  that  hill,  but  the  pubUc  have  not  come  fon^  ard 
to  support  him. 

Nathaniel  Ogle  has  propelled  his  ciirriagcs  in  dit\\ 
of  England  with  great  velocity,  often  selecting  the  t 
cult  roads,  as  from  Southampton  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to 
London.  He  once  went  tu  Ascot  races,  beating  all  the  hones 
on  the  road,  and  ascended  the  sand  hill  at  SunuJng  with  sur- 
prising velocity,    Tonbridge,  Maidstone,  and  \^arious  olEcT 
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places  have  been  visited  by  him.  He  never  injured  any  ve- 
hicle or  living  creature,  and  never  met  with  any  explosion  or 
any  accidents  or  delays  but  such  as  are  incidental  to  all  ex- 
penments  in  mechanics.  He  formed  a  company  to  work  liis 
patent.  The  shares  were  issued,  when  only  one  subscriber, 
Mn  Jolm  Greaves  of  Manchester,  paid  his  deposit  20/.  inta 
the  banker's  hands,  which  were  returned  to  him.  He  was  thus 
put  to  the  expense  of  3800/»,  which  with  his  fonnier  great  out- 
lay ruined  him  ;  and  his  carriages,  ready  for  the  road,  are  now 
standing  rusting  and  rotting  away.  Some  others  have  made 
attempts,  but  they  have  either  been  unsuccessful  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  vehicles  of  those  above-mentioned*. 

Having  so  far  vindicated  the  steam-carriage  projectors,  we 
must  return  to  the  comparison.  There  is  no  doubt  that  steam 
carriages  on  the  common  roads  are  under  perfect  control, 
are  the  safest  steam  machines  ever  used,  are  to  be  propelled 
at  great  velocity,  are  cai)able  of  ascending  the  loftiest  hiUs, 
and  of  being  regulated  in  their  speed  down  any  descent. — 
They  are  not  to  be  stopped  by  snow  which  is  not  high  enough 
to  cover  the  engines ;  and  even  in  that  case  a  proper  front 
would  open  a  pas8a,^e  where  horses  could  not  work.  In 
weather  hke  that  which  now  prevails,  the  roads  are  superior 
for  locomotive  carriages  to  railways,  as  they  present  as  hard 
a  fulcrum  with  as  much  more  surface  friction  as  to  allow  the 
engines  to  work  with  the  greatest  effect.  In  summer  they 
make  no  dust  j  in  winter  they  can  be  kept  at  any  required 
tempemture ;  as  the  fire  is  behind,  no  ashes  come  in  contact 
with  the  passengers,  as  on  the  railways ;  the  motion  is  the 
easiest  kno^vn,  and  there  is  less  noise  than  in  a  common  car- 
riage. Can  any  mechanic  or  reflecting  man  doubt  that  those 
vehicles  will  not  soon  be  placed  on  the  roads?  As  soon  as 
coach -masters,  inn-keepers,  and  the  proprietors  of  property 

*  Philotophers  and  mccbftnies  liave  not  lie^n  tbe  only  persons  neglected  in  En- 
rUnd.  W^e  must  not  forget  Chatterton,  Proctor  the  sculptor  of  the  Perithous, 
Alootgonien'  ttie  Bard  of  tSliet!ield«  Benjatmn  West^  whose  life,  by  AUeo  CimniDg> 
haro,  shows  how  little  his  biographer  understood  the  real  merit  aiid  charact4!rirtic8 
of  his  various  works,  or  the  character  of  Uiat  good  man ;  who  endeavoured  to  do 
good  to  all  who  soti^ht  bint ;  who  encouraged  the  youug»  aided  the  needy,  and  who 
fH»  ne\      '        '  '  "    even  of  those  who  reviled  him.    Baily,  b<'yond 

alt  ^nl  land  has  produced^  has  been  left  to  sink. — U 

tibere  no  ^^^  ,^  .^..  ^^.  ^..v ,.  oc  taste  for  art  is  known  to  be  pure  and  high, 

that  one  wordi  one  order,  wouJcl  yet  save  him,  imd  phjce  lujn  where  genius,  tim- 
lilidty  Hid  indoKij  deeervc  that  he  should  be  ? 
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on  the  common  roads  feel  the  injury  that  mutt  ensue  if  ' 
whole  transit  is  diverted  from  them  to  the  rmlwar«,  Ihiiy 
come  forward  and  Buppoit  the  appUcation  of  steam 
cal  power  for  carriage  of  persons  and  good»«  Where 
roads  are  so  soft,  (which  is  the  worst  condition  they  can 
sent  to  a  ateam  carriage,)  as  to  retard  the  required  velocity, 
they  will  be  nmde  hard ;  where  the  hills  are  very  sleep 
%vill  be  lowered,  though  that  is  by  no  means  uecessarj' ; 
where  rough  they  will  be  made  smooth.  The  concrete  ; 
of  which  there  is  a  specimen  beyond  Lower  Gros%'enor-p 
towards  Vauxhall-bridge,  is,  taking  into  confiileratitm 
circumstance,  superior  to  a  railway  for  practical  purposes*  On 
a  well-made  road^  consisting  of  hill  and  dale  and  level,  u  »team- 
carriage  will  go  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  carrjing  thirty  per- 
sons  and  the  usual  quantity  of  luggage  citlier  ou  the  vehic 
or  in  a  covered  cart  behind.  The  (werage  number  of  pc 
who  go  in  a  train  on  the  lavcrpool  and  Manchester  line  k 
sixty,  and  generally  a  second  engine  is  reqiured  to  assist  tl 
ascent  up  the  **  inclined  plane:** — it  tbllows,  mercanttleiy  ifpe 
inp,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  niilway 
carriage  and  the  vehicle  destined  to  run  on  the  common  roods. 
WTicn  the  expense  of  the  railway  and  all  it«  appendages  are 
brought  into  the  caleidation^  the  bidance  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  common  road. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  uninformed  tliat  the  wear  ami ' 
on  the  roads  would  be  so  great  as  to  profvent  steam 
applied  for  that  purpose.      Now  those  who  pos**ess  r  *  t* 

est  experience  know  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  th        i- 

carriagej)  on  the  common  roads  is  not  one  hali'  as  great 
on  tlie  railway;  and  if  the  roads  are  made  all  a^^ 
the  gi-eat  weBtern  or  the  northern  road  out  of  Lorn 
wear  would  be  stiU  less.     By  the  empIojTuent  of  st^am  on 
the  roads,  monopoly,  which  the  railways  foster,  y.'    '"       tj 
be  upheld;  the  money  and  the  interest  lent  on  the  U- 
cured ;  from  the  improvements  of  the  roads  all  the  commu- 
nity would  be  benefited,  and  the  steaiu  *  '  *l . 
than  injure  the  surface.     Let  us  now  ci 
the  traveDer  on  the  railway  and  on  the  steam-carriage  will  i 
pcnd  in  going  from  London  one  hundred  miles.     He  leave 
St,  Paul's  to  go  to  the  terminus,  perhaps  on  the  opposite  wd 
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of  the  ^^rhamea,  at  nine  o'clock ;  three  quarters  of  an  hour  are 
required  to  reach  the  terminus,  and  one  quarter  to  pay,  get 
the  luggage  stowed,  and  himself  seated ;  live  hours  more  will  be 
occupied  in  the  railway  transit,  and  half  an  hour  to  get  from 
the  terminus  to  the  inn  or  centre  of  the  town.  Six  hours  and 
A  half  (and  three  disagreeable  changes  of  vehicles)  are  thus  re- 
quired to  complete  one  hundred  miles  on  a  railway  from  the 
time  and  place  of  setting  oflT  to  that  of  rest.  A  locomotive 
vehicle  starts  at  nine  from  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross, 
and  clears,  at  a  minimum,  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  or  is  six  hours 
on  the  journey.  We  will  allow  the  same  time  for  arrival  and  de* 
posit,  which  is  being  unnecessarily  liberal^  and  even  then  the 
same  Ume  is  consumed  ;  but  the  fares  will  be  at  least  a  third 
lower  than  by  the  railway,  and  still  yield  a  great  protit. — 
Suppose  that  ten  locomotives  should  work  the  road  up  and 
down  from  London  to  Birmingham,  and  the  coach-mastcn? 
were  to  give  \$.  6rf.  per  mile  for  every  mile  run  over,  and  pay 
for  the  coke,  water*  &c.,  and  which  they  wotifd  gladly  do^  the 
daily  retiu'n  woidd  be  £75.  If  we  put  down  a  maximum  of 
expense  and  a  minimum  of  profit  it  would  amount  to  £l8j2(K} 
per  annimi  profit,  on  an  outlay  of,  at  the  utmost,  £12,000, 
No  railway  can  ever  compete  with  the  locomotives  on  the 
common  road,  when  once  they  are  supported  by  companies  or 
capitalists*  There  is  very  little  more  required  to  make  them 
as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  wanted,  and  that  not  in  the  ma- 
chinery, but  in  some  minor  details,  and  in  beauty.  Of  the 
boilers  used  in  the  vehicles  alluded  to  we  shall  speak  when 
touching  on  our  steam  vessels.  Enough  has  been  said  to  put 
the  pubUc  on  their  guard  against  the  mania  for  railways,  and 
perhaps  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  approaching  substitu- 
tion of  mechanical  for  animal  power  on  the  common  roads. 

The  maritime  steam  projects  now  being  carried  on  are 
grand  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  mind  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  come,  ^Fhe  Government  has  deter- 
mined to  support  the  communication  with  the  East  by  the 
way  of  the  Mediterranean,  Cairo,  Cossein  and  the  Red  Sea, 
But  no  energy  and  devotedness,  backed  even  by  the  wealtli 
of  the  East,  will,  with  the  present  machinery,  which  is  behind 
the  age,  stem  the  *►  '  monsoons.  It  is,  however,  as  we 
will  show,  to  be  :i<         i   ^hcd.     It  is  cruel  to  exhaust  the 
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minds,  the  thews  and  sinews  of  such  men  as  Chesney  i 
Waghorne  and  many  more,  by  a  pertinacious  adherence 
antiquated  and  imperfect  systems,  solemnly  maintained  by 
the  assumptive  cautiousness  of  pretended  wisdom.  The  vo 
age  to  Alexandria  may  be  expensively  performed  by  boats 
the  common  construction.  The  monsoons  arc  to  be  met  and 
overcome,  the  short  head  seas  to  be  ploughed  througb^  s 
the  passage  made  unerringly  by  the  means  of  high  prcs 
steam  only  (the  safest  by  far).  Tlie  other  way  to  Indk 
been  determined  on.  The  Azores  will  be  the  station  be!i 
England  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Intlies.  The  Porttigueje 
w  ill  lease  the  island  required  to  the  spirited  merchants  who 
have  commenced  the  scheme,  and  there  a  change  will 
place  of  the  boats  and  goods.  Perhaps  that  is  not  judic 
as  it  must  occupy  time  and  increase  expense,  merely  to  lo 
a  ditferent  qualiti>r  of  boat*  From  the  Azores  the  boats  iil 
proceed  to  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  while  others 
go  through  the  river  San  Juan,  from  which  the  obsi  -, 

w^hich  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  t^tU  be  removed, ..  .  :  -il 
their  way  through  the  great  lake  Nicaragua  to  the  lake  Leon, 
and  thence  to  Lexas  in  the  Pacific,  and  from  thence  hasten  < 
to  Canton,  India  and  Australia*.  Such  a  line  of  transit  mti 
accelerate  the  peopling  of  that  fine  region  which  encomf 
the  lakes,  facilitate  intercourse  with  our  Eastern  and  Ati*" 
stralian  possessions,  add  value  and  security  to  our  western 
colonies,  and  disperse  know  ledge,  religion  and  industry  over 
countries  now  the  haunts  of  the  beasts  that  graze  or  proi 
Another  set  of  men  have  been  carefully  building  up  an  i 
dertaking  so  useful  and  so  just,  that  it  deserves  what  H  will 
reap,  a  great  reward.  They  have  determined  to  foUow  out 
the  plan  of  that  able  man  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  easta* 
blish  steam-boats  on  the  great  rivers  of  Ind]%  thai  they 
may  be  traversed  with  the  same  facility  as  tli     r  ^  No 

America*     The  East  India  Company,  after  nit 


*  Mr.  iL  Fttirbaim  hts  written  in  ckbortt*  ii 

pro}ionng  a  ateara  pswaagv  t<i  the  £ut  liidiei  I  m 

Oiilf  of  ^fexicoj  tl  '<■  ^  w-."^^-  -^  ^ "lundni.  ,,.  i 

to  China,  Aujstrdlii<,  l-s  of  the  li  .    „      it: 

ierves  attention ;  it  aj»p«ard  iu  have  IreeJi  vrell  coufideitd,  and  tm  contala  mud 
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^iigation,  will  not  only  transfer  tbe  boats  they  have  on  Uie 
ranges  to  this  Company,  but  afford  them  their  countenance. 
With  liberality,  and  on  principles  of  sound  policy,  the  na- 
tives are  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  Indian  Directory.  The 
project  has  been  met  \^'ith  open  arms  by  the  native  and  Eu- 
ropean residents,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  Ganges,  the  Bra- 
mahpootra,  and,  hereafter,  the  Indus,  transmitting  their  pro- 
ductions in  return  for  ours ;  and  their  thickly-peopled  pro- 
vinces holding  intercourse  with  realms  now  almost  unknown 

|4o  them,  from  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  travelling.  Tins 
ras  a  debt  due  to  our  vast  Eastern  dominions.  We  have  be- 
fore us  returns  of  the  numbers  who  have  traversed  the  Ganges 
in  steam-boats  already  there,  and  the  accounts  of  the  grt;at 
demands  for  transit ;  and  can  only  say,  that  the  numbers  arc 
so  great,  the  amount  of  produce  so  much  beyond  what  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  that,  with  common  prudence,  the  projectors 
must  be  enriched  and  India  greatly  benefited. 

We  understand  that  the  managers  intend  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  that  science  can  produce,  and  to  combine,  at 
once,  the  greatest  safety  and  the  greatest  power.  Lord  Wil- 
iam  Bentinck  directed  that  all  political  correspondence  should 
carried  on  in  the  English  tongue.  It  has  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  thirty-seven  colleges  or  seminaries  for  the  study 
of  the  English  language,  a  matter  of  state-importance ;  the 
intercoiu*se  being  so  facilitated  must  lead  to  a  %%ider  diflusion 
of  our  tongue,  and  with  it  its  literature  and  science*  If  we 
continue  thus  to  liquidate  our  debt  to  India,  both  will  find 

*  their  reward.  Another  body  of  men  have  a  lease  for  fifty 
years  of  the  Rio  Doce  in  South  America,  and  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigating  that  river  which  leads  from  bet^^'ecn  Rio 
and  the  equator,  beyond  the  Minaes  Geraes,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Brazils ;  so  that  the  commodities  of  England  will 
be  taken  by  steam  craft  to  the  very  doors  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  most  populous  and  the  richest  districts,  through  re- 
gions yet  unreclaimed,  and  where  yet  the  naked  savage  wan- 
ders. The  route  has  been  surveyed  by  the  directions  of  the 
Company* 

Iron  boats  are  already  gone  out,  with  saw-mills  and  other 
lachinerj',  and  an  iron  steam-boat  of  300  tons  is  now  build* 

Ringi  to  proceed  to  that  river  and  commence  the  trade.    The 
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banks  are  to  receive  settlers^  and  there  is  eyery  probabilttj  ( 
sources  of  comfort  and  wealth  being  opened,  which  must  w>\ 
celerate  the  march  of  civilisation^  and  mo«t  probably  sow  th 
seeds  of  industry  and  religion  in  realms  where  the 
productions  of  the  tropics  spring  up,  fade  and  fall  becsti 
there  are  none  to  gather.  There  was  every  opportunity  aA 
forded  to  this  body  to  walk  in  the  same  high  course  ai  tliCj 
men  who  have  selected  the  rivei-s  of  British  India:,  in  the  \ 
aptation  of  their  steam  machinery.  Their  engineer,  from  ti- 
midity or  ignoranccj  has  chosen  to  follow  the  beaten  trackf 
and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  setting  a  great  example. 

The  boats  intended  to  attempt  the  passage  to  North  Amc* 
rica,  are  nearly  completed*  They  are  about  tlie  tonnagi^  of  i 
eighty  gun  ship,  and  all  that  skill  can  do  to  render  tben^ 
worthy  of  the  enterprise  has  been  done — but  the  engines  arc  low 
pressure^  and  occupy  so  much  space  and  are  so  heai»T,  that  ii 
may  be  doubted  their  being  able  to  carry  a  sufficient  supply  i 
of  fuel,  particularly  if  they  were  to  be  opposed  by  adverse 
gales.      With   fine  and   simple  high-pressing  engines^  and 
using  distilled  water,  they  would  have  performed  the  voya^^e  ] 
easily.   The  same  observ^ations  are  appUcable  to  the  intended ' 
passage  by  steam  mund  the  Cape  of  Good  Ha]3c.     High- 
pressure.,,cngine8  and  distilled  water  must  be  adopted,  or  it 
will  fail,:  p.. 

Steam'Craft  are  of  four  kinds ;  for  war,  the  carrying  aTmer* 
chandise  and  passengers^  for  passengers  only,  and  for  towing 
merchant  and  other  ships  out  of  and  into  harbours  and  ri\'ers. 
Those  intended  for  vessels  of  war  are  not  calculated  for 
battle :  tlie  paddle-wheels  cannot  be  protected  againat  bcavj 
shot.  Several  ingenious  men  are  now  engaged  in  trials  of 
various  contrivances  to  supersede  them.  Some  hopes  ar«s 
entertained  that  Ericson^  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  may  make  some  discovery ;  wc  trust  I  that  he 

is  not  repeating  the  error  of  the  water  screw,    r. Limirally, 

witli  the  most  praiseworthy  wishes,  arc  anxiously  ejcpcrting 
reports  of  the  progress.     It  is  deeply  to  ^  '  thai  an 

annual  sum  is  not  voted  for  the  trial  nfex|j  iijchniay 

render  the  steam  navy  of  England  more  cftective ;  if»  hea  mmh 
as  highly  scientific,  and  as  patriotically  zealous  as  fiarrowimd 
Beaufort  have  inline  uce^  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  money 
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being  misspent.    The  present  paddle-wheels,  in  addition  to 
the  deiect  we  have  noticed,  w  ould,  on  a  calm  night,  give  an 
enemy  warning  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  The  unceasing 
vibration  caused  by  the  tloat-boards  acting  as  hammers  on 
the  water  is   both  disagreeable  and  injurious;  in  a  warm 
climate  in  particular  the  caulking  is  destroyed.    Morgan  and 
Galloway  have  devised  paddles  by  which  it  is  verj*  nearly  ob- 
viated.   The  workmanship  and  consequent  expense  of  the 
former  has  been  a  cause  of  their  not  being  more  generally 
used  ;  the  latter  are  stronger  and  less  expensive,  and  if  made 
wider  would  in  all  probability  supersede  the  common  pad- 
dle.    For  w^ar-boats  the  paddles  must  be  protected,  if  possi- 
ble, against  shot.     The  boiler  ought  also  to  be  so  placed  that 
shot  could  not  perforate  it ;  even  a  blow,  when  the  steam  was 
up,  would  make  it  leak  at  every  rivet.  The  funnel  is  a  serious 
objection  in  war  steam  craft ;  if  it  were  shot  away,  or  even 
badly  wounded,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  the  ship  being 
burnt. 

The  size  and  w^eight  of  the  boilers  miike  larger  vessels  ne- 
ooMBry  than  are  required  for  the  duty  they  are  intended  to 
perfonn,  and  thus  the  first  cost  is  considerably  increased,  and 
afterwards  idl  the  charges ;  the  quantity  of  merchandise  pro- 
portioned to  the  tonnage  cannot  be  stowed,  and  the  extent 
of  cabin  room  is  curtailed.  In  bad  weather  the  vast  weight  is 
so  high  that  the  vessel  rolls  and  labours,  and  strains,  and 
those  evils  arc  increased  from  the  vessel  being  of  a  light  draft 
of  water :  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  boUers  and  ma- 
chinery prevent  the  stowage  of  fuel ;  thus  shortening  the  di- 
stance the  vessel  can  go  without  a  fresh  supply.  There  are 
other  minor  evils  which  it  is  unnecessar}'  to  dwcU  on  here. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  able  machinists  have  done,  perhaps, 
nearly  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  low  pressure  en- 
gine of  Watt,  on  which  scaiccly  any  great  improvement  has 
been  made  since  it  was  first  used.  Proportion,  strength  ol' 
part8  properly  adjusted,  the  condenser  end  some  details,  are 
all  that  even  his  talents  produced. 

Before  we  enter  more  minutely  into  this  important  branch, 
wc  must,  in  justice  to  our  country',  unequivocally  state,  that 

£  ration  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  ste^im-boats 
delusion.     Que  of  the  moat  competent  judges  in- 
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formed  us,  after  a  minute  inspection,  tliat  the  steam-boiiia  on 
the  North  American  rivers  were  in  a  deplorable  canditioti ; 
most  of  them  ^vith  the  balance  beam  of  yore,  made  of  wood, 
with  machinery  of  the  coarsest  workmanship,  and  btiilci^j 
chiefly  on  deck,  so  imperfectly  consb-ucted  as  to  be  diit^Tnets 
ful  to  mechanics:  their  hi^^h  pressure,  the  ni  i       '       '  f 

ignorant  and  reckless  men,  more  to  be  drean  i 

of  guni>owder  near  a  fire*.   The  French  govern  mciit  are  pur- 
suing a  very  different  course^     Lately  Messrs,  Seward  had  to  j 
fit  out  with  machinciy  the  Ville  de  Paris,     Her  form  is  siudl 
to  be  perfect  symmetry,  and  superior  to  any  vessel  we  possess*  J 
The  Norraandie  and  Seine,  two  boats  which  run  from  Havrtj 
de  Gmce  to  Rouen,  are,  in  beautVj  cleanliness,  comfort  and  ' 
cheapness  far  superior  to  any  craft  on  the  Thames,  the  Mer- 
sey, or  the  Humber.     It  is  tnie  that  their  machinery  was 
made  in  England,  and  is  low  pressure ;  but  the  order  in  \^  hich  ' 
it  is  kept,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  vessel,  and  the  comfort 
and  excellent  fare  are  due  to  the  French.  Louis  Philip  spares 
no  expense  to  improve  his  steam  na\y.  The  fastest  boat  fn>iii ' 
Dover  to  the  Continent  is  French,  with  high  pressure.     The 
King  of  Holland  is  also  a  munificent  patron  of  steam  machin* 
ists,  and  directs  his  agents  to  discover  superior  knowledge  and  ' 
ability,  that  he  may  command  it  for  the  good  of  hla  country. 
We  mention  those  facts  to  show,  that  from  the  Czai*  of  Mas* 
co\7  to  our  nearest  neighbours,  great  attention  is  paid  to  ihii  * 
power.     Should  there  be  another  war  in  western  Europe,  the 
naval  part  ^rill  be  fought  hand  to  hand  and  man  to  man,  as 
in  the  days  of  Epaminondast.     Our  coasting  tnide  i^ill  gm-i 
dually  be  changed  from  heavy  vessels  unable  to  fight  or  fly^  to 
well-appointed  steam-boats,  one,  perhaps^  towing  sevend  craft 
merely  laden  \\  ith  merchandise.     There  is  no  gale  so  hca^^^, ' 
that  with  length  and  strength  of  hawser  a  steam-boat  cannot 
tow  a  vessel  bigger  than  herself. 


♦Mr.  Bdl,  MOW  J 
form  ant-  Most  of  • 
are  taken  into  the  -sriMir  ui  luteign  j  * 
six  hiiDdred  pouads  a  year,  and  luAh 
nait  uffictTi  with  about  jCIjO  &  jcai 
meni  steam-tbip.  No  man  of  even  » 
•och  ui  cyfGce,  as  he  would  he  ccrtii 
foreign  prince.     Such  tccouoniy  h  clul4]i- 1 

t  1Ti«  vvc  know  to  he  Ihc  opimon  of  \h\ 
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Having  condemned  the  present  machinery  of  steam-boaU  as 
obsolete,  behind  the  age^  and  as  reducing  the  profits  and  in- 
creasing the  first  expense,  we  deem  it  our  duty  boldly  to  state 
what  we  consider  would  be  a  great  progressive  step. 

Every  steam-ship  shoidd  be  bailt  of  iron,  with  compart- 
ments reaching  a!)ove  the  water-mark ;  \\4th  them  she  could 
not  founder:  being  built  of  in>Uj  she  could  not  burn. 

No  steam-ship  should  use  salt  water  in  her  boilers*  To  do  so 
is  disgracefid  to  science,  Distilled  water  only  should  be  allowed 
to  be  used.  The  Emerald,  a  small  boat  at  Southampton,  used 
distilled  water  for  a  long  time ;  her  condensers  were  made  by 
Mr,  Humphreys.  Where  the  ocean  is  at  hand  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  condensing  the  steam  which  has  passed  the  engines, 
and  returning  the  water  so  obtained  to  the  tanks.  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  proportional  surface  and  quantity  of  water.  The 
tanks,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  vessel,  may  be  pUiced 
amidsliips  on  both  sides  of  the  kelson,  and  constitute  ballast ; 
the  condensers  may  be  ]jlaced  within  the  lining  a  bttle  abaft  the 
shaft.  Should  the  paddle,  under  particular  circumstances,  as 
to  windward  in  stormy  weather,  not  throw  through  the  con- 
denser a  sufficient  volume  of  water,  there  must  be  the  power 
of  putting  on  a  pump.  With  a  projierly  constructed  high 
pressure  boiler  that  can  be  cfibcted  without  a  diminution  of 
power,  by  setting  the  valves  a  few  pounds  higher.  Tlie  mo- 
ment it  is  determined  to  use  such  a  condenser  and  distilled 
water,  the  high  pressure  boilers  wWl  be  adopted ;  and  with 
their  introduction  will  vanish  all  the  evils  and  difficuhies  we 
have  stated. 

Mr.  Howard,  with  his  patent  apparatus,  used  distilled  water 
in  a  long  sea  voyage  in  a  government  steamer,  Humphi*eys 
did  it  J  therefore  no  doubt  remains  of  its  being  practicable. 
No  Company  has  yet  been  spiritxid  enough  to  adopt  it  Is  it 
from  the  want  of  enterprise,  knowledge,  or  money  ?  Perhaps 
it  arises  from  a  combination  of  the  three.  We  are  compelled 
to  say  that  on  this  point  the  Admindty  has  been  supine. 
Mr,  H:dls  has  claimed  a  patent  for  his  condenser:  with  a 
better  adaptation  of  parts  to  maritime  purposes,  his  condenser 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  There  are  several  high  pressure 
boilers  now  in  use  on  the  Tliames.     The  same  boUer  which 
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Hancock  has  used  in  his  carriage  has  been  applied  ta  a  boat, 
and  performed  it^  duty  well*  Although  Hancock's  boiler 
cannot  be  pronounced  mechanical  in  structure,  it  has  many 
good  points  about  it :  the  price  of  it  is  cheaper  than  anf 
other;  it  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  not  diffiailt  to  rcpairi 
weighs  lightj  occupies  but  little  space,  and  t'         •  ife 

very  great  pressure,  it  may  be  deemed  safe  at 
sure  put  on  any  railway  boiler  now  in  common  tise. 
been  much  improved  of  late,  and  may  be  susceptible  of  sdS 
greater  improvement.  It  may  be  described  as  being  simikr^ 
to  a  number  of  lai^  thin  folio  volumes  striding  side  by  side 
near  to  each  other,  connected  by  hollow  bolt^,  which  also  giv« 
the  communication ;  and  seciu*ed  by  straps  and  bolts,  partin** 
larly  the  outer  sections,  they  being  the  weakest.  It  is  evident 
that  this  boiler  presents  considerable  surface  to  the  fire,  pli 
beneath  the  lower  edges  of  these  laminje.  Gumey  has  great 
credit  for  all  that  he  has  done,  but  we  must  in  candour  say,  thai 
we  do  not  think  his  boiler  as  good  as  the  other  contrivance* 
he  has  devised.  We  ha%^e  always  been  apprehensive  that  the 
unequal  degree  of  heat  impinging  on  the  small  tubes  over  the 
fire  would  be  so  great  on  some  one  of  them  as  first  to  check 
the  pmgress  of  the  water,  then  drive  it  both  ways,  and  leave 
the  tube  to  get  hot,  bend,  then  open,  make  a  noise,  and 
put  out  the  fircj  but  not  explode.  Perhaps  that  evil  might 
be  remedied  by  larger  tubes  of  thinner  metal,  with  the  riveta 
on  the  side  not  exposed  to  the  fire.  The  great  r#spect  wc 
have  for  Gumey^s  talents  and  exertions  makes  it  p;  *  *'  '  '  < 
us  to  write  these  obsen^ations.  We  think  that  the  ( 
ness  of  GiUTiej'^s  arrangements  in  his  steam- carriageo  supe- 
rior to  any  extant, 

Ogle^s  boiler  contains  the  desiderata  of  the  greatest  heating 
sur&ce  in  the  least  possible  space,  combined  with  the  strang- 
est mechanical  fonn.  It  has  been  of  late  ko  much  improved 
as  to  render  nothing  more  desired*  The  circulation  is  eqtial 
and  complete.  A  sufficient  body  of  water  is  exposed  to  the 
fire*  There  is  neither  rivet  nor  edge  exi>osed  lo  t^  *  -nee; 
for  vessels  it  would  be  made  of  wrought  iron  all  II 

produces   dry  steam,    is  easily  cleaned,   is  perl  r  at 

any  pressure,  and  occupies  so  small  a  space^  tiiut  imuwing 
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fifteen  feet  of  superficial  heating  surface  to  one  horse  power, 
a  boiJer  which  would  drive  with  facility  a  hundred  horse  en* 
gine  occupies  a  space  equal  to  a  cube  of  six  feet.  Against 
wind  and  sea  thia  boiler  will  afford  power  up  to  what  the  cy- 
linders and  machinery  will  bear, — A  vessel  with  such  ])ower 
must  go  over  or  under  the  waves.  A  vessel  of  war,  or  one 
going  a  long  voyage,  might  carry  a  spare  boiler  \^ithout 
inconvenience,  in  case  of  accident.  Ships  bound  to  India 
might  have  such  a  boiler  aball  the  galley — bearing  the  shaft 
stowed  along  the  combings  of  the  main  hatchway,  two  cylin- 
ders not  bigger  than  a  couple  of  thirty-two  pound  carrou- 
ades  and  a  proper  pump,  %vith  a  condenser  in  the  well,  and  a 
tankholdingone  ton  of  fresh  water;  with  that  simple  apparatus, 
and  paddles  stowed  in  parts  on  the  booms,  an  Indiaman  would 
never  be  detained  by  calms  on  the  line,  or  be  liable  to  danger 
from  currents  and  lulls  of  wind  in  narrow  straits.  The  in- 
troduction of  such  power  woidd  enable  steam  craft  to  carry 
their  proper  cargo,  give  space  for  men,  provisions,  and  fuel, 
and  inspire  a  feeling  of  safety,  and  a  confidence  in  being 
able  to  face  and  overcome  a  monsoon  or  a  hea\y  gale.  The 
security  in  war  is  also  ensm*ed,  for  it  may  be  put  far  below 
the  water  line.  Prejudice  and  want  of  information  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  steam  navigation ;  to  which  causes  may 
be  added  the  fact,  that  the  machinery  here  recommended 
being  much  more  simple,  the  same  profit  will  not  accrue  to 
the  engineers  who  construct  it-  The  power  which  will  drive  a 
steam-carriage  will,  ajiplied  in  proportion,  propel  a  ship  ;  for 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  drive  a  carriage  than  a  vessel. 
Fresh  water  is  all  that  is  required.  We  have  shown  that  di- 
stilled  water  has  been  used  in  one  instance  for  a  long  period, 
in  another  during  a  long  voyage,  which  settles  the  question. 
We  must  make  one  more  observ'ation  before  we  dismiss  the 
subject.  No  war  steam-ship,  or  indeed  any  other  should  be 
allowed  to  vomit  forth  volumes  of  smoke.  A  war  vessel  would 
be  discovered  long  before  she  could  sec  the  discoverer.  It  is 
unnecessary,  dirty  and  wasteful,  A  mkture  of  two  thirds  of 
Langennech  coal  and  one  third  of  coke  make  an  intense  fire 
without  smoke«  The  Langennech  coal  should  on  no  account 
be  broken,  but  be  thrown  on  in  lumps  and  allowed  to  open 
and  bum.     Well-made  unslacked  coke  produces  all  the  heat 
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that  is  required  in  a  boat,  and  should  be  always  used  in  pas* 
sage-boats*. 

We  must  now  conclude ;  having  in  the  limited  space  of  a 
review  attempted  to  sketch  in  a  simple  and  popular  form  some 
of  the  great  mechanical  changes  at  hand,  and  some  of  the 
undertakings  which  place  England  as  the  leader  of  the  worUL 


Article  XL 


Questions  de  Droit  Administratif.    Par  M.  de  Corhenin.  3 
tom.  Paris ;  4me  edit.      Tome  IIL,  in  verbo  Elections. 

As  the  reformers  had  recourse  to  the  French  election  laws 
for  some  of  the  provisions  for  reforming  the  basis  of  elections, 
but  we  fear  without  making  any  acknowledgmentf,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  French  machinery 
for  trying  them  when  contested ;  and  we  shall  here  lay  the 
result  of  our  inquiries  before  our  readers.  The  complaints 
generated  by  our  o^vn  system  of  election  committees  cannot 
fail  to  invest  the  topic  with  interest.  But  our  readers  must 
have  patience  enough  to  read  some  dry  details. 

For  convenience,  we  may  consider,  1st,  the  instrument  for 
trying,  or  the  Tribunal ;  2ndly,  the  manner  of  trying,  or  the 
Procedure ;  and  3rdly,  the  power  of  trjung,  or  the  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

*  The  declaration  that  Martin's  act  is  impracticaf)le  is  false.  Wlio  ever  saw 
volumes  of  smoke  from  the  great  brewery  of  Sir  llenrj'  Meux  at  the  end  of  Ox- 
ford Street  ?  If  it  can  be  effected  in  that  g;rcat  cstabhshment  it  can  also  he  done 
in  others,  and  shoidd,  for  the  sake  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  metropoh$,bc  en- 
forced. A  little  brewery  somewhere  near  Long  Acre  vomits  forth  its  smut  and 
smoke,  when  its  great  neighlwur  looks  as  if  no  fire  was  burning  in  it.  The  clouds 
which  come  firom  the  breweries  and  soap-boilers  on  the  Surrey  side  should  be 
stopped  under  Martin's  act.  The  trumpery  expense  in  the  use  of  projHirfuel  is  the 
real  and  the  selfish  reason  for  continuing  the  nuisance.  Since  this  paper  wis 
written,  Messrs.  Chanter  and  Gray  have  pubUcly  exhibited  in  Earl-street  a  smoke 
consumer  which  acts  perfectly.  It  may  be  described  as  a  set  of  fire  bars,  fiftt  flat, 
then  sloping  to  45°.  The  fuel  descends,  and  at  the  ends  falls  into  a  receptacle  be- 
yond which  is  a  reverberating  plate :  the  boiler  is  above  it  all. 

t  The  provisions  for  draining  upi  objecting  to,  revising  and  publishing  the  re- 
gister. 
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TVibtmal. — The  broad  distinction  between  the  princi- 
ples which  determine  the  authority  of  the  English  member 
and  the  French  deputy  to  take  their  seats,  leads  to  certain 
preliminary  proceedings  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  are 
"Widely  different  from  what  takes  place  in  St,  Stephens.     The 
return  of  the  EngHsh  ^vrit  jirimdfade  establishes  the  member- 
ship of  the  successful  candidate.      Not  only  are  the  exercise 
of  the  electoral  rights  of  the  voters,  and  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  election  decided  by  the  returning  officer,  but 
the  qualification  of  the  member  to  sit  is  equally  investigated 
and  determined  by  lum.  The  successful  candidate  is  member 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the  retmn  of  the  writ,  and 
has  only  to  take  the  oaths  to  enter  upon  the  fullest  exercise  of 
his  functions.     In  a  word,  the  House  of  Commons  makes  no 
preliminary  inquirj^  into  the  validity  of  the  seat.      On  the 
contrary,  the  membership  of  the  successful  candidate  at  a 
French  election  is  not  established  by  the  return  o^ihe  prochs- 
verbal  of  the  election-proceedings  (hereafter  to  be  explained), 
lie  is  not  constituted  a  deputy  until  this  document  and  his 
qualification  to  sit  have  been  investigated  subsequently  to  Wa 
ection-    The  return  of  the  proch-verbal  only  invests  him 
ith  authority  to  ap[)ear  in  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber, on  the  day  named  in  the  king^s  proclamation  [ordonnance)^ 
to  have  this  document  and  his  qualification  duly  examined  by 
the  other  successful  cantlidates  there  present,  or  by  the  de- 
puties^ in  case  of  an  election  after  the  constitution  of  the  Cham- 
ber according  to  the  standing  orders  (Rd^iement)  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  to  be  duly  declared  deputy,  should  that  inquiry  de- 
monstrate that  he  fulfils  the  conditions  necessary  to  institute 
that  office  ;  until  then,  he  cannot  exercise  the  smallest  of  his 
legislative  functions. 

The  English  member  may  be  deprived  of  his  membership 
in  consequence  of  the  inquiry  of  an  election  committee,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  made ;  but  the  French  deputy  cannot  take 
his  seat  until  it  has  undergone  such  an  inquiry,  which  must 
be  made. 

This  preliminary  examination  and  authentication  of  the 
right  to  sit  are  called  a  verification  of  powers  {v^ifiration  des 
pouvoirs)*  It  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  States 
General  of  173^,  to  whom  it  was  rendered  imperative  by  the 
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tenns  of  the  Rifflemmt  made  by  Louis  XVL,  for  reguhitixi|: 
the  election  of  that  body,  and  was  probably  sugg«!sted  to  th<! 
authors  of  tliat  measure  by  the  proceedings  of  tlie  pArltafDent, 
which  still  mould  so  many  of  the  forms  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers* 

The  nature  of  the  tribimal  before  which  the  ventication 
takes  place  is  explained  in  the  introductory  clauses  of  the 
standing  orders. 

*'  At  the  openiag  of  the  session  the  senior  deputy  present  take«  the 
chair 

"  The  four  youQgeat  deputies  execute  the  oMcc  of  secreUirics, 

**  The  chamber  is  divided  by  ballot  {par  la  voit  cin  mrt)  ialo  llioe  t^mt^ 
xnittecs  or  boarda  (imreaiw)  to  verify  powers. 

'*  The  pvoch-verbanx  of  the  clectiona,  with  the  nccompimying  docttmeilAi 
lpiic€»  jastijieatives),  are  divided  amongst  the  nine  commUteea ;  e*ch  of 
them  oam&s  a  Reporter^  t\  e.,  a  person  to  draw  up  lis  report,  Ctluufed  to  Iflf 
before  the  Chamber  the  proceedings  of  his  committee. 

**  The  Chamber  decides  upon  the  validity  of  the  elections,  and  tlit  pre- 
sident (the  senior  deputy  in  the  chair)  declares  tlioae  whose  powers  are  de* 
dared  valid  to  be  deputies.*'* 

Tliese  Committees  are  numbered  First,  Second,  Third  and 
the  like,  and  the  examination  of  the  elections  devolves  on 
them  in  alphabetical  order  as  follows : — the  Committee  No,  1# 
examines  and  reports  on  the  elections  of  all  the  departments 
beginning  with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  the  like  ;  No.  11,  those 
beginning  with  E,  F,  and  the  like,  in  such  manner  that  each 
Committee  has,  by  tlie  influence  of  mere  chance,  an  equal  but 
promiscuous  portion  of  deputies  brought  within  its  jurisdiction» 
As  the  number  of  deputies  is  459tjeach  Committee  consists  of 
51  Members ;  but  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  deputies  at 
the  Chamber  seldom  admits  of  a  Comnuttee*s  being  prao^ 
tically  complete. 

This  machinery  is  put  in  use  only  on  the  occasion  of  o  ge- 
neral election.  Partial  elections  occiuring  after  the  general 
verification  of  powers,  are  tried  by  the  standing  committees, 
appointed  by  the  R^ylement  to  examine  all  motions,  bills,  ad* 
dresses,  petitions  and  other  legislative  business,  previously  to 
thdr  being  discussed  in  the  Chamber.  These  are  formed  as 
follows ; 


I 


•  Ri^Kl^tnent  de  la  Charabre  des  D^'piitt-§.     di.  I.,  Arti.  1 
t  Uid<^ii£Uction»,  19  AvrU  1S31,  Art.  3B.  aidletixi  det  I 
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^'  At  the  beginning  of  every  aession  the  Chamber  it  divided  into  nine 

cofDmittees*  each  consisting^  as  far  as  may  be,  of  an  equal  number  of  de- 
puties. These  committees  are  formed  by  ballot  and  designated  by  the 
No«.  1,  2,  3,  See,  Each  committee  names,  by  simple  majority,  (half  ^/«^ 
one  or  more)  its  president  and  secretary. 

*^  The  renewal  of  thege  committees  takes  place  every  month,  by  lot* 
Wlien  the  discussion  is  finished  in  a  committee,  it  names  its  reporter  by 
simple  majority/'* 

The  constitution  of  such  a  committee  is  therefore  the  same 
as  the  committees  for  the  general  verification.  The  return  of 
a  partial  election,  on  reaching  the  Chamber  either  at  the  be- 
ginning or  during  the  course  of  a  session,  according  to  its  ha- 
ving been  held  during  the  recess  or  the  sessionj  is  forthwitli 
referred  to  such  one  of  these  standing  committees  as  has  most 
time  to  devote  to  its  investigation. 

No  deput)'  can  be  objected  to  or  incapacitated  to  sit  on  a 
committee,  nor  can  his  right  so  to  sit  be  suspended ;  but  it 
is  the  practice  for  the  deputy  to  abstain  from  the  deliberations 
of  his  committee,  if  and  Avhilst  his  own  election  is  on  the  tapis 
before  it.  The  reporter  is  named  by  show  of  hands,  Mnfvole- 
meni  et  mfia  acruiin  (Cormenin).  The  right  of  the  deputy  to 
vote  on  his  own  admission  in  the  body  of  the  Chamber,  after 
the  report  is  delivered  in,  seems  also  to  be  estabUshed ;  as  is 
his  right  to  deUberate  in  committee^  and  vote  in  the  Chamber 
on  the  elections  and  admission  of  his  colleagues  previously  to 
the  adjudication  of  liis  owTi  case.  The  latter  privilege  is 
matter  of  necessity,  for  without  it  not  a  single  case  could  be 
decided*  But  it  may  be  suspended.  *'  Les  d^put^s,  dont  Fad- 
*^  mission  est  ajoumee  (to  give  time  to  complete  the  inquiry) 
"  ne  doivent  pas  prendre  part  aux  dfliberations  siir  la  v^rifi- 
**  cation  des  pouvoirs ;  car  Ic  doute  balance  la  presomption,** 
(Cormenin,  58)t  that  is  to  say,  the  presumption  against  the 
election,  in  consequence  of  such  a  fact  as  a  suspension  of  th< 
Chamber's  decision,  being  at  least  as  great  as  the  primd  facie 
presumption  in  its  favour  before  the  inquiry,  the  deputy  has 
not  sufficient  chances  in  his  favour  to  give  him  a  right  to  be 
a  judge  of  others. 

This  organisation  offers  a  superficial  appearance  of  fainiess ; 


♦  R^glcment  Ch.  5;  particularly  the  Aru.  55»  56,  57,  5S  and  00. 
t  We  quote  M.  de  C's  Uurd  vol 
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but  it  will  be  found  on  a  little  reflection  that  it  affords  i 
as  much  scope  to  the  irresponsible  might  of  the  majoritr  of 
the  Chamber,  as  the  provisions  for  the  balloting  of  i 

election  committees.     The  chance  is  verj^  great — gi<  '^ 

same  ratio  as  the  weight  of  the  majority — that  the  French 
ballot  will  pour  into  a  given  committee  the  dcputl-  '  'iftj 
majority,  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
of  the  Chambers*  Nor  does  this  plan  deprive  the  government, 
when  siding  with  the  majority,  as  it  is  its  normal  ^t!j 

to  do,  of  the  means  of  using  its  peculiar  sinister  ^ 
turning  the  scale  of  voices*  But  the  most  imfavourable  fea* 
tm'e  is  the  want  of  substantive  authority  in  the  commit 
The  Chamber  is  neither  in  theory,  as  we  see  by  the  R^kme 
nor  in  practice  boimd  or  guided  by  the  rejiort*  The  latter  ti 
received  on  the  same  footing  as  a  rejx^rt  on  th;  >  *  t.  or| 
sugar-billj  and  the  Chamber  has  repeatedly  revt 
sions  of  election  committees.  In  fact,  and  in  times  of  high 
party  feeling,  in  practice,  this  is  placing  all  the  elections  of 
the  minoritj^,  to  which  colourable  objections  can  lie  made,  in 
the  hands  of  the  majority,  which  more  than  once^  iltiring  the 
restoration,  led  to  some  flagitious  decisions.  Even  the  recent 
verification  of  powers  of  the  present  Chamber  exhibited  ex- 
amples which  excited  considerable  suspicion  and  compUtbt 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  press.  "  La  Chambre,"  sa>^  >I. 
de  Cormenin,  with  much  iimocence,  *^  ne  motive  pas  scs 
resolutions  ";  L  e.,  it  does  not  assign  its  reasons  in  the  pream- 
ble of  its  decisions  according  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of 
justice.  Mju-k  the  exquisite  naivete  of  the  wherefore  !  "PIu* 
"  sieurs  de  ses  membre8,^^says  that  learned  deputy, — **sc  deter- 
"  mlnent,  indepcndamment  du  point  du  droit,  {v*  ithout  caiHug 
"  for  law"  or  justice,)  par  leur  atFections  politique^,  ouporlnif 
*'  repugnance  pour  Popinion  du  d<5put6  elu,  ou  m^me  poor 
'*  sa  personne,"  p.  58.  The  debate  (30  Jan.,  1 850)  sflinnb 
additional  proof  of  the  irresistible  influence  nf  tlie  majfon- 
ty.     M.  l^arabit  made  a  motion  to  amend  the  '~ 

on  the  ground  expressly  alleged  of  preventing  the  party ! 
majority  for  the  time  being  from  uniibrmly  exercising  its  re- 
sistless power,  which  is  used  to  such  excess,  that  the  miao 
cannot  even  procure  the  nomination  of  the  chairmen^ 
taries  or  reporters  in  any  of  the  committees. 
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7%€  Procedure. — The  consideration  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chamber  obliges  lis  to  mount  back  to  some  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  French  elections.  Our  readers  are,  doubtless^ 
aware  that  the  only  pi-oof  required  by  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  proceedings  of  an  English  election,  are  the  writ  and  its 
return*  The  poll-books,  though  indispensable  to  the  election, 
are  only  ev  idence  of  it  conditionally ;  »,  e.,  in  the  event  of  the 
return  being  contested.  The  system  of  verification  of  powers, 
10  be  of  avails  renders  necessary  an  accoimt,  in  extenso^  of  the 
election  proceedings,  and  accordingly  the  Frcnch  law  pre- 
scribes full  measures  for  transpoiling  such  an  account  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Chamber.  France  is  divided  into  459  elec- 
toral districts  {arrondisseinens)^  each  of  which  elects  one 
deputy.  The  voters  of  each  district  form  collectively  an  elec- 
toral college,  and  are  convened  under  that  name  when  an 
election  is  to  take  place.  The  proceedings  of  the  college  at 
an  election  are  guided  by  a  president,  chosen  by  the  college 
out  of  its  own  body.  This  is  properly  the  French  retuming- 
officen  He  is  dded  by  fovu*  vote-scrutineers,  also  chosen  by 
the  voters,  and  a  secretary  named  by  himself  and  the  scruti- 
neers. These  sL\  foiTa  the  burexiUy  board  or  court  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  proceedings,  and  determination  of  questions 
raised  at  the  poll.  The  bureau  is  directed  by  the  law  to  keep 
a  written  account  of  the  proceedings  in  detail  (pj^ockS'Verbal)^ 
which  must  contain  the  following  particulars ;  \i2., 

1.  The  proceedings  at  the  place  of  meeting  or  poll  previ- 
ous to,  and  attendant  upon,  the  election  and  formation  of  the 
bureau*  A  provisional  bureau^  not  chosen  by  the  votei's,  is 
prescribed  by  the  law  for  the  government  of  these. 

2.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  deputy*s  election ;  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  results  of  the  casting  up  of  each  day^s  poll, 
the  casting  up  of  the  total  poll,  the  declaring  of  the  two  can- 
didates, in  the  case  of  more  than  two,  w  ho  have  gained  most 
votes,  and  thereby  exclude  their  competitors  from  further  par- 
ticipation in  the  election,  the  final  ballot  between  these  two, 
and  the  final  declaration  of  the  successful  candidate.  To 
these  must  be  added  any  claims  to  vote,  or  protests  against  the 
admission  of  voters,  or  the  details  of  the  proceedings,  made 
by  any  of  the  electors  at  the  meeting,  and  the  d^cmom  moiivees 

^    (we  have  already  explained  these  terms]  of  the  board  on  such 
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clauna  or  protests.  The  claims  to  vote  must  not  involve 
a  discussion  at  the  poll  of  the  qualifications  of  the  voters ; 
these  are  determined  previously  to  the  election^  or  after- 
wards by  the  Chamber. 

3.  In  the  event  of  a  division  of  the  college  into  dififierent 
sections^  for  convenience,  as  authorized  by  law,  the  same  pnh 
eh-verbal  must  be  made  by  the  board  of  each  section,  and  the 
day's  poll  and  the  final  poll  of  each  section  carried  to  the  board 
of  the  first  or  central  section,  by  which  they  are  entered  upon 
its  genenl  proch-verbal. 

4.  The  proeh-verbal  must  be  signed  by  all  the  board,  and 
the  sectional  proch^erbal  by  the  sectional  board,  and  certified 
by  the  central  board. 

5.  The  poll  book,  or  list  on  which  a  member  of  the  board 
sets  down  the  name  of  each  voter  as  he  goes  up  to  the  ballot- 
box,  with  his  own  signature  against  it,  must  be  annexed; 
likewise  the  written  claims  or  protests  already  mentioned,  and 
the  voting  tickets  which,  on  the  public  examination  of  the 
ballot-box  {dfpouHlement  du  scrutin)  by  the  scrutineers,  are 
objected  to  by  the  board  or  voters  for  informality.  All  these 
documents  must  be  p(rrapM$,  or  certified  by  the  initials  of  the 
board. 

Thtproces-verbalmxx^tht  kept  en  double  minutej  or  double*. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the  president  of 
the  college  transmits  to  the  prefect  of  the  department  in  which 
his  district  lies,  both  minutes  of  the  prods-verbal  and  sec- 
tional prodS'VerbttuXj  when  they  exist,  together  with  all  the 
documents  annexed.  The  prefect  keeps  one  of  the  minutes 
amongst  the  rolls  or  archives  of  the  department,  and  transmits 
the  other,  with  all  the  annexed  documents,  except  the  poll- 
book,  forthwith,  to  the  Home  Minister  (Afin.  de  Vlnterteur). 
He  keeps  back  the  poll-book  with  his  own  minute,  unless  he 
is  ordered  by  the  Chamber,  through  the  minister,  to  produce 
itt. 

This  is  the  equivalent  to  the  return  of  the  English  member. 

*  Ui  of  19  AttU,  1831.  Arts.  41,  42,  44,  45,  48,  50,  51,  53.  55  and  57.  In- 
ttniction  Minist^riclle  of  29  Sept.  1830.  Election  cases  of  Drault  and  Fumeron, 
1834,  Debates,  Moniteur  ad  ann.  Ordonnances  of  11  Oct.  1820,  Art.  9 ;  and  of 
11  Not.  1820,  Art,  7  5  B.  des  L.  of  1820. 

t  Ord.  of  11  Oct.  1820.  Circulaire  du  Ministre  de  Tint,  aux  pr^fets  du  25 
Mai,  1834,  ap.  Coll.  des  CircuL  Minist. 
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The  mode  in  which  these  docuinents  are  brought  before  the 
Chamber  is  as  follows : 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  after  a  general  election,  or 
a  partial  election  held  between  sessions,  and  immediately  after 
the  election  in  the  case  of  a  partial  election  during  the  session j 
the  Home  Minister  transmits  the  proch-verhal,  with  its  an- 
nexes^ to  the  quipstora  (certain  officers  appointed  for  \^oua 
functions  of  management  connected  with  the  forms  of  the 
Chamber) »  These,  on  receiving  notice  of  the  election  com- 
mittecj  or  committees,  lay  them,  without  delay,  before  the 
latter,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber** 

The  e\ndence  of  the  election  terminates  here.      The  next 
p  18  the  production  of  the  proofs  of  the  deputy's  qualifica- 
ra,  which  consists  in  being  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
payment  of  500  francs  direct  taxest.    These  consist  oi\ 

1,  The  acfe  de  naigsanee^  or  certified  extract  from  the  re- 
nter of  births,  or,  in  its  absence,  of  any  other  documentary 
proof.  This  is  understood  to  be  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  a 
deputy  who  has  had  a  seat  in  a  previous  Chamber. 

2,  Documentary  proof  of  being  a  Frenchman,  and  of  being 
in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights ;  both  or  either 
of  which  may  be  suspended,  or  lost,  in  consequence  of  convic- 
tion for  certain  offences.  Tliis  is  only  required  when  the 
points  are  raised  by  or  before  the  committee,  and  is  not  primd 
facie  necessary. 

3,  Extracts  from  the  roUs  of  certctin  courts  of  justice  show- 
ing, if  the  case  exists,  the  registration  of  the  separation  of  the 
domicile  politique  or  qualification,  when  it  lies  apart  from  the 
domicile  tM  or  habitual  residence. 

4,  An  extract  or  extracts  from  the  tax  lists,  signed  by  the 
receiver,  verified  by  the  mayor  of  the  place  where  the  qualifi- 
cation lies,  and  in  certain  cases,  authenticated,  as  to  the 
mayor^s  signattu'e,  by  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect.  When 
the  qualification  is  by  the  duty  on  a  trade-licence,  {patented  a 
certificate  of  the  reality  of  the  trade  by  the  mayor  of  the  lo- 
cality is  required.  In  the  case  of  a  party  paying  the  t^tx, 
whilst  another's  name  appears  for  it  on  the  tax-list,  as  that  of 


♦  Loi  do  19  Avril  183L  Art.  69, 

t  Rcglemeiit,  Ajti.  14  jiatl  89.    Ornncmn,  p»  &9. 
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a  husband  in  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  wife's  propen  v  ;  w  %i 
partner,  "with  the  largest  share,  whose  name  is  hidden  unde 
the  collective  name  of  the  finn ;  of  an  imperfect  or  inchoate 
conveyance,  partition,  inheritance  or  devise,  and  of  variotw 
others  more  or  less  analogous  and  easily  supposable,  the  pri- 
vate deeds  and  documents  must  be  produced. 

5.  Documentai'y  evidence  of  the  necessary  length  of 
session  is  required  when  the  question  is  raised  by  or  befoj 
the  committee*. 

The  committee  is  put  in  possession  of  the  proofs  ;  but  i 
the  Chamber  is  not  bound  by  its  I'eport,  it  seems  doubti 
whether  the  latter  cannot  also  require  the  production  of  evi- 
dence before  it.     Examples  of  partial  reference  by  the  presi- 
dent, during  the  debate  on  a  report,  to  documents  already  fur- 
nished to  the  committee,  have  from  time  to  time  occurred ;  bu^ 
the  point,  on  which  much  may  be  said,  does  not  ap{>ear  to  1 
decided. 

Matter  for  contesting  the  return  by  the  committee,  ejr  offic 
may  be  found  in  the  face  of  the  proc^s^verbal ;  such  as  tli6^ 
non-obsenance  of  the  rules  of  election  by  the  board  or  votem, 
violence  by  the  latter  at  the  poll,  and  other  circumstances : 
it  may  lilcewisc  appear  on  the  claims  or  protests  annexed.  It 
would  also  appear  that  public  notoriety  or  grave  suspicion 
may  authorise  the  committee  to  push  its  inquiries  into  fact^M 
not  shown  by  either,  or  into  the  status  of  the  deputy,  afi  \\hi?ilW 
he  is  publicly  charged  with  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  or  suspected 
of  n  on -possess!  on. 

The  return  may  be  contested  from  v^ithout,  either  by  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  or  candidates,  or  by  any  of  tlie  voters. 
The  o])position  is  eflected  by  a  protest  alleging  the  facts  avoi 
ing  the  return,  and  protesting  against  its  conlinnation  by  t] 
Chamber.     Such  protest  is  signed  by  the  protesting  party 
and  handed  to  the  quiestors,  who  lay  it,  with  the  proch 
before  the  committee.  It  may  be  accompanied  with docutneni 
such  as  exti-acts  from  birth  or  tax  registers  and  the  like,  if  the 
case  admits  them.     Should  the  prefect  have  knn\  *    *      .>f 
intended  opposition,  he  may  annex  a  coimter-stat  re* 

procts-verbal  of  his  own  authority,  made  either  by  himself  or 

♦  Loi  rlit  19  Avril,  Arts.  4  to  9,  and  Ait-  69.    Arret!  af  tbe  ^ 
Romaics  cited  by  M«  de  ConnmuJL 
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bis  subordinates.  Sometimes  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  at 
the  suggestion  of  either  party,  calls  on  liim  to  send  such 
counter-statement  to  the  committee  wMlst  the  case  is  suh  Hie. 

Such  a  system  at  first  sight  seems  simple^  nay^  efficacious  • 
but  a  brief  consideration  of  a  few  more  particidars  bearing 
upon  it  will  show  its  intrinsic  rudeness  and  insufficiency. 

In  the  first  place.  Oral  Evidence,  unth  one  limited  ex- 
cepdonn  is  wholly  excluded.  According  to  M.  de  Cormenin 
the  committee  may  hear  the  statement,  but  unsworn,  of  the 
rival  amdidates.  *'  Si  I'election  est  contcstee,  soit  d*  office  et 
*'  par  le  bureau,  soit  par  des  tiers  absens  (voters),  soit  par  un 
"  autre  candidat,  le  bureau  accueille  dans  son  sein  le  depute 
"  elu  et  son  adversaire.  Tun  apres  Tautre;  il  recoit  leurs  obser- 
'*  vations  verbales  et  leurs  memoires  meme  imprimes^  qui  sont 
**  egalcment  distribues  a  la  Charabre :  on  leur  addresse  (in  the 
*'  committee)  des  questions  officieuBCS  siir  ks  faits  ou  actes 
*'  litigieux/' — ^p.  58,  lliis,  obscure  and  loose  as  it  is,  is  all* 
We  are  informed  by  one  of  the  deputies,  that  in  the  recent 
case  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  so  famous  for  his  fatal  duel  mth 
Carrel,  a  witness  (his  father)  attended  at  the  door  of  the  com- 
mittee-room, desiring  to  speak  (not  to  sweai*)  to  certain  docu- 
ments concerning  de  Girardin's  French  birth ;  and  th«it  the 
committee  declined  to  caU  him,  from  want  of  authority :  this 
is  the  only  precedent.  It  is  equally  understood  that  the 
Chamber  has  no  authority  to  enforce  the  presence  and  state- 
ment of  a  witness,  cither  by  summons  or  warrant. — Mark  the 
consequences  of  this  exclusion.  The  procts-verbaly  by  omis- 
sion or  commission,  may  be  false  ;  the  poll  WTongly  cast  up 
upon  it.  The  documents  annexed  may  contain  false  allegations. 
The  documents  themselves  may  be  falsely  dealt  with  by  the 
various  channels  through  which  they  pass  before  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  committee.  The  documentaiy  proofs  of  the 
deputy's  qualification  may  be  false,  as  may  the  allegations  made 
in  the  protests  of  the  contesting  candidate  orvoters. — In  short, 
there  is  not  a  single  link  of  the  proofs  that  may  not  be  open  to 
suspicion  of  error,  misstatement,  or  worse.  And  yet  the  com- 
mittee has  no  means  of  correction  but  the  balancing  of  uncer- 
presumptiuns,  and,  as  it  were,  moral  probabilities.  A 
French  lavsy^er,  accustomed  to  his  loose  rules,  relies  on  the  sig- 
nattut^s  of  the  vaiious  parties  to  the  papers^  and  as  to  part  of  the 
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documents,  the  sanction  of  the  penal  laws"*^.  But  nopenaltyerer 
was  or wiU  be  a  complete  security  for  veracity  and  himesty; 
nor  does  its  sanction  i^ply  to  the  fidse  allegations  not  pu- 
nishable, such  as  those  of  candidates  or  voters.  In  the  case  of 
a  fact  of  di£Sculty  and  intricacy^  for  example^a  factof  faribeiy, 
violence,  foi^ged  documents  and  the  like,  it  must  not  be  difiK- 
cult,  but  impossible  to  make  more  than  the  shadow  of  an  in- 
vestigation without  oral  evidence ;  and  we  believe  that  this 
defect  is  well  understood  by  such  of  the  members  of  the  le- 
gislature who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject.  We  have  un- 
derstood firom  one  of  the  deputies,  a  man  of  ability,  and  a 
sound  lawyer,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  eliciting  of  any  im« 
portant  £Eicts  which  could  be  brought  within  the  cognizance 
of  a  court  of  justice  t>  the  committee  or  Chamber  would  sus- 
pend the  inquiry,  and  the  latter  would  address  the  Crown,  or 
recommend  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  institute  proceedings ; 
and  after  having  notice  of  the  Arret  of  the  Court,  and  of  the 
£Eu;ts  in  its  preamble,  would  come  to  its  own  decision ; — a 
clumsy  mode  of  changing  an  Assize  Court  into  an  election 
committee !  Our  informant  is  also  of  opinion,  and  in  this  he 
is  confirmed  by  the  suggestions  thrown  out  during  the  debate 
on  the  recent  case  of  M.  de  Sivry,  returned  for  the  Ploermel 
district,  that  important  facts,  not  obnoxious  to  penal  trial,  would 
be  submitted  to  a  special  committee  of  inquiry  ordered  by 
the  Chamber,  with  suspension  ad  interim  of  the  election  case. 
Such  a  committee,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  onmipotent  in  its 
investigation,  except  in  tendering  an  oath  to  the  witnesses 
before  it ;  but  as  it  is  secret,  and  named  by  the  majority,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  the  activity  or  fairness  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  Chamber  might  come  to  its  aid  by  recommending 
the  Crown  to  order  an  enquete  achninistrativey  or  an  inquiry 
on  the  spot  by  the  prefect  or  the  like,  which  would,  of  neces- 
sity', in  cases  of  imputation  against  the  Government  or  its 
functionaries,  (and  these  would  be  the  most  frequent,)  be  open 


'  Sec  Am.  111.  143,  146,  147  and  148  of  the  Code  Penai;  and  Art.  49  of 
the  Modificaiioiu  of  1832. 

t  Sec  Arts,  109,  110,  111  and  112  of  the  Code  Penal,  punishing,  in  various 
"wa\-s,  violence  to  prevent  voting ;  the  £&laifnng,  stealing,  adding  or  forging  voting 
tickets  at  the  poll,  and  bu>ing  and  selling  votes  (bribery) ;  and  Art.  49  in  the 
Modifications  of  1832.  See  also  the  various  subjects  of  the  ^Vrts.  of  Chaps.  2  and 
S,  coDceniiiig  public  fimcboiiaries  in  the  former. 
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to  incurable  distrust.  In  addition  to  the  delay  begotten  by 
these  rude  operations^  the  uncertainty  of  inducing  the  Cham- 
ber to  order  such  extrinsic  inquiries  is  a  considerable  evil. 

The  want  of  formalities  proper  to  ensure  precision  in  the 
proceedings^and  to  prevent  vexatious  opposition^  is  also  worthy 
of  remark.  With  the  exception  of  the  poll-book^  we  do  not 
find  that  fixed  forms  are  prescribed  for  the  procis-verbaly  the 
claims  to  vote,  the  protests  at  or  after  the  poll,  or  the  aver- 
ment of  qualification.  Neither  do  we  discov^  that  set  times 
are  named  for  the  production  of  documents,  nor  that  security 
is  taken  for  bond  fide  opposition.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
the  progress  of  an  English  election  petition  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  numerous  obstacles  presented  by 
such  a  state  of  things  to  serious  inquiry.  Doubtless  the 
superficiality  of  the  French  proceedings  diminishes  the  neces* 
sity  of  such  precautions :  but  what  a  proof  does  their  absence 
furnish  of  their  imperfections ! 

Legal  agency  is  not  admitted;  neither  barristers,  nor  agents^ 
nor  attorneys,  appear  ostensibly  in  the  proceedings.  We 
are  assured  that  their  aid  is  not  required,  even  in  consultation  j 
but  this  appears  to  us  of  difficult  credence ;  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  employed,  but  not  necessarily,  before  the  Courts  on  the  trial 
of  qualifications,  before  election,  as  in  other  suits.  ]>gal 
agency  increases  expense  and  often  unduly  prolongs  proceed* 
ings;  but  its  more  than  countervaiUng  good,  is  the  precision, 
completeness  and  activity  which  it  lends  to  the  investiga- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  the  laws  or  procedure  of  France 
which  renders  it  less  necessary  than  in  England, — as  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  the  mere  mass  of  advocates,  notaries,  avoues, 
huissiers  and  their  unauthorized  underlings,  called  men  of 
business,  {agens  d'affaires),  with  which  society  is  crowded  and 
suiFocated  in  that  country.  In  one  respect,  its  expediency  is 
greater  before  a  French  than  an  EngUsh  Committee.  The 
doors  of  the  first  are  hermetically  closed  against  the  pubUc ; 
and  if  the  goings  on  within  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the 
press,  it  is  by  the  suspicious  delation  of  some  committee-man, 
or  as  an  echo  of^tne  idle  rumours  of  the  Chamber.  On  such 
a  body  legal  agency  might  act  as  a  check,  not  strong,  but 
not  wholly  ineffective.  The  rival  candidates  are  not  permitted 
to  have  their  agents  or  managers  amongst  the  members  of  the 
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Committee,  according  to  the  English  practice,  although  they 
have  doubtless  active  partisans. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  needs  no  other  remark,  than,  that  if  it  betrays  an  insuf- 
ficient trial  of  the  case  it  may  be  sent  back  to  the  Committee 
for  re-consideration. 

Costs,  that  unsavoury  feature  in  our  own  proceedings, 
there  are  none.  Hi^y  a  pas  defroM  was  the  novel  averment 
of  our  legal  legislator  already  mentioned.  This  cannot  always 
be  literally  true;  but,  doubtless,  the  expense  is  extremely  smidL 
The  Chamber  possesses  no  means  for  ascertaining  or  taxing 
costs,  or  even  entertaining  the  question ;  nor  for  fixing  them 
on  particular  parties.  How  far  they  could  form  the  subject 
of  a  suit  at  law,  we  are  unable  to  learn,  no  case  having  hitherto 
arisen. 

The  Jurisdiction. — By  this  term  we  mean  the  points  into 
which  the  Chamber  has  right  to  inquire,  and  its  power  to 
determine  their  eflect.  This  jurisdiction  is  conferred  by  the 
following  clauses  of  the  Election  law :  '^  La  Chambre  des 
Deputes  prononce  definitivement  sur  les  reclamations.'^  This 
concerns  the  claims  and  protests  made  at  the  poll,  and  the 
protests  made  subsequently.  ^^  La  Chambre  des  Deputes  est 
seul  juge  des  conditions  d^eligibilite."  This  concerns  the 
qualification  of  the  candidate,  and  the  opposition  raised  thereto 
in  the  committee,  or  from  without.  The  Rkglement  prescri- 
bing the  verification  of  powers,  which  receives  its  force  from 
expressing  a  privilege  understood  and  received  by  general 
consent,  affords  a  third  declaration  of  the  right  to  inquire  into 
the  returns  in  the  Articles  already  cited*. 

The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  does  not  seem  to  be  precisely 
determined  in  either  respect.  According  to  M.  de  Cormeuin 
it  has  no  limit.  ^^  La  Chambre  agit  dans  son  Omnipotence ; 
elleverifie,  die  ajoume,  elle  instniit,ellc  confirme,  elle  annulle*'; 
and  again,  still  speaking  of  jurisdiction,  he  says,  "Mon  opinion 
est  que  la  Chambre  peut  tout ;  mais  qu'elle  ne  doit  pas  tout.'' 
The  restriction  is  unmeaning,  unless  applied  to  the  prudential 
exercise  of  the  peut  touty  which  we  presume  is  what  he  intends 
to  convey.     His  opinion  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  de- 

*  Loi  du  19  Avri],  1831,  Arts.  45  et  61.  and  ante  p.  2. 
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dsions  of  M.  de  Martignac's  Chamber  of  1828,  which^  at 
various  times,  decided,  on  EUectioa  Reports,  that  the  Cham» 
ber  is  sole  judge  of  the  validity  of  elections ;  that  its  ommpo^ 
tence  (power)  had  in  this  respect  no  limits ;  that  it  was  not 
bound  by  the  sentences  of  the  Courts  constituted  for  the  de- 
cision of  election  questions,  prev  iously  to  the  poll  j  that,  in 
speciej  it  could  set  aside  a  retiu-n  because  false  or  sham  electors 
had  voted,  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  their  names  on 
the  Ust  by  decision  of  the  prefect  in  council,  the  Cour  Royale 
an  d  the  Court  of  Cassation*.    But  this  pretended  omnipotence 
is  much  contested*     Thus  we  are  assured  by  a  French  lawyer, 
that  **  la  Chambre  ne  doit  pas  s^immiscer  dans  les  questions 
**  relatives  aux  listes  electorales ;  elle  ne  doit  s^att^cher  qu'a 
**  l'obser\'ation  des  formes  et  dea  conditions  essenticlles  de 
**  Felection,     Elle  n'est  pas  juge  du  droit  des  ^lecteurs  a  etre 
**  siu*  les  Ustes  flectorales;  c'est  a  1  ^administration  (the  prefect 
"  in  council)  et  aux  Cours  Royales  que  cette  juridiction  ap- 
*^  partient  exclusivement."t     It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
Chamber's  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  the  facts  commencing 
with  the  technical  drawing  up  of  the  voter^s  list,  continuing 
through  the  proceedings  of  the  election,  and  terminatmg  with 
the  deputy's  qualification.     All  then  that  M.  Merger  means 
by  this  obscure  passage  is  to  deny  the  Chamber's  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  qualification  of  the  voter,  which  is  composed  of 
the  same  elements  as  that  of  the  deputy,  (already  explained), 
except  that  the  age  is  25,  the  amount  of  tax  200  francs, 
and  only  100  franca  when  coupled  with  certain  military  or 
naval  pensions.     The  power  to  scrutinize  the  right  to  vote  is 
of  the  last  importance  in  such  inquiries.     A  very  large  por- 
^tion  of  the  contested  retiUTis  here  tiuns  chiefly  on  the  qualifi- 
ation.     Applied  to  England,  M.  Merger's  system  would  (if 
it  be  allowable  to  suppose  a  parity  between  such  eminent  tri- 
•bunals  as  the  Cours  Royales  and  of  Cassation  and  an  obscure 
ister)  go  to  make  the  revising  barrister's  adjudications 
final.     It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand,  in  the  face  of  the 
already-cited  45th  article  of  the  Election  law,  how  the  Cham- 

*  See  alao  the  opinion  of  M.  Foucart.    El^mcns  do  Droit  Public  et  Adntioistra- 
^^J.  p.  111.     Paris  1S34. 

t  Manuel  complet  de  TElccteur*  in  18mo.    PinSi  1838^  par  C.  0*  Merger, 
Avocat  &c,  p.  328. 
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b€r*8  power  to  scrutinize  can  be  contesteiL  The  claiBt ' 
protest  (ridnmaiion)  before  the  Electoral  board  may  obviously 
raise  the  question  of  qualifi cation,  and  forcibly  bring  it  befoi 
the  Chamber^  which  the  law  says  is  judge*  The  board 
not  entertain  the  question,  but  nevertheless  its  decision  (which 
must  be  motwh)y  even  although  in  rejection  of  the  riclan 
must,  if  the  appeal  to  the  Chamber  be  more  than  a  ni 
Ukewise  raise  the  point  before  the  Chamber.  The  right  ex* 
ercised  as  we  have  seen  by  the  Chamber  of  1828,  to  i 
a  return  on  account  of  the  polling  of  sham  voters,  supf 
still  more  conclusively  the  right  to  scrutinize*  Sham  [fm 
voters  are  not  personators,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  p 
without  the  right  of  voting*. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  facts,  these  do  not  seem  I 
be  fJl  ascertained;  new  cases,  as  may  be  imagined, 
from  time  to  time.     The  omnipotence  of  the  ChambLT 
not  extend  to  the  avoidance  of  a  return  without  legal 
proved;  although  the  well-known  case  of  the  late  Abbe  (3r^^ 
whose  election  was  quashed  by  acclamation,  because  it ' 
notorious  that  he  had  been  an  active  conventionalist  and  pre- 
vented from  being  a  regicide  only  by  absence,  would  showj 
that  the  Chamber  would  not  be  nice  about  cause  or  proof  in 
an  extreme  case.     In  similar  circumstances,  it  is  probat 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  without  better  evidence,  wou 
virtually  avoid  the  return  by  its  power  of  expulsion.     Of ! 
cauBCs  of  avoidance,  ascertaiued  by  decision  of  the  CliamlM 
the  following  are  the  most  important :  viz.,  voting  when  a  «u 
ficicnt   part  of  the  board   (three  rae^ubers)  is  not  present 
Voting,  in  certain  causes,  of  qualiHed  persons  not  inscribed 
the  hst  stuck  up  at  the  poll.     The  introduction  of  non*elc 
ors  into  the  polling  place  during  the  election.     Voting  wt 
out  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity.     The  not  dei)Ositing  a  vo- 
ting ticket  in  the  box  by  the  scrutineer,  wilfully  or 
mistake.    The  want  of  either  of  the  two  majorities  reqt 

^  It  is  witU  dtfttrtitt  that  we  refer  to  ctses  in  om>o<itioii  to  a  FrvMtdi  Uwy«r,  t 
it  leetnB  to  us  that  thote  in  question  leave  no  doum  m  '~ 

follows :  Debates  and  Decbdons  of  the  Cli&mber  of  11 
14  and  15  Feb.,  ajid  15  March  1^28,  in  the  casef* "'  ^t. 
LoriiiiierT  Montbel,  Ditfongeray.    Monitenr  of  1 
Aiidof28  July,  1831,  in  the  case  of  M.  AJliirr.     i 
right  of  the  Chamber  to  diacuai  every  point  wbai«v«(  Ha4  debated  ai  itn^^  n«fU* 
ciilarly  iu  the  case  of  M.  Lonmier. 
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by  law ;  (half  plus  one  of  the  voters  polled,  and  a  third  plus 
one  of  the  whole  college).  The  majority  rendered  uncertain 
by  one  illegible  voting  ticket.  The  opening  of  the  poll  after, 
or  closing  it  before^  the  legal  hour.  Tiie  repetition  of  the 
ballot  {tour  de  scrutin)  on  the  same  day ;  (three  ballots  are 
required  if  the  majorities  of  the  two  first  triab  are  uncertain) « 
The  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  voting, — such  as  neglecting  by 
the  voter  to  write  his  vote  on  his  ticket  secretly,  reading  it 
aloud,  or  declaring  its  contents  by  himself  or  any  one  present, 
or  sho\^ing  it  before  it  is  handed  in*»  Various  points  of 
qualification  regarding  the  deputy  have  likewise  been  deter- 
mined J  but  these  are  too  intricate,  and  some  of  them  involve 
too  much  of  the  French  law  of  property,  particulai  ly  real,  for 
us  to  ^'enture  to  set  them  out« 

Good  authority  has  assured  us  tliat  there  exists  no  doubt 
that  bribery, — (bribery,  of  course,  to  refirain  fi'om  voting,  as 
the  ballot  would  prevent  the  other  sort, — bribery,  hitherto, 
and  long  may  it  remain  unknown)  j — corruption  by  giving  or 
promising  places  of  emolument,  and  termed  in  fashionable 
jargon,  obligations  ilectorales; — direct  intimidation  by  Govern- 
ment or  its  functionaries ; — the  removal  of  employes  by  order 
of  the  Government,  to  prevent  their  voting ; — the  introduc- 
tion of  the  armed  force  into,  or  about,  the  poll,  without  the 
consent  of  the  president ; — violence  at  the  poll  by  voters,  to 
prevent  or  foroe  votes,  or  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  or  to 
violate  the  secrecy  of  voting ;  and  the  abstaining,  by  the 
voters  present,  from  voting,  so  as  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  board  or  the  obtaining  both  majorities,  are 
causes  of  avoidance.  Some  of  these  facts  would  seem  to  in- 
volve a  non*election  rather  than  avoid  one. 

Various  cases  of  supposed  nullification  have  been  adjudi- 
cated by  the  Chamber  in  the  opposite  sense,  such  as  discre- 
pancy between  the  number  on  the  poll-book  and  the  number 
of  tickets  in  the  ballot-box;  illegible,  unmeaning,  blank,  or 
unintelligible  voting-tickets  (except  in  the  case  already  men- 
tioned) ;  speeches  or  telegraphic  despatches  of  other  elections 
made  and  announced  at  the  poll ;  taking  the  oath  under  qua- 
lifioitioQ^  and  others  of  small  interest. 

*  Sec,  In  MottitcuT  of  next  or  foUot^-int  days,  debates  and  votes  of  28  July  1831 ; 
» 5  lad  7  Aug.  ISU ;  aO  March  and  26  July  IS30. 


72d  French  Election  Ckmmittees^ 

The  sort  of  law  administered  by  the  Chamber  in  these 
matters  is  as  follows :  '^  La  jurisprudence  de  la  Chambre  n'est 
'^  pas  une  jurisprudence  de  droit  strict,  mais  d'^uit^.  Elk 
'^  (the  Chamber)  s'attache  moins  k  la  lettre  qu'a  I'esprit,  et 
'^  elle  consid^re  Fobservation  des  formes^  la  bonne  foi  de 
"  Pop^ration  et  levoeu  de  la  majority/'  (Cormenin  59.)  The 
learned  deputy  before-mentioned  informed  us  that  the  Cham- 
ber ^^si^ge  comme  jury  et  juge  la  question  intentionnelle.'' 
This  is  the  old^  and,  as  we  had  supposed,  exploded  distinc- 
tion between  law  and  equity,  letter  and  spirit,  the  practical 
meaning  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  unless  it  be 
that  the  Chamber  has  no  rules  whatever  of  jurisprudence  or 
procedure ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  pretension  that  it  does 
not  advance,  and  obviously  could  not  put  in  force.  Its  rules 
may  be  loose  and  vague,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  real  amount 
of  the  distinction ;  but  to  describe  them  as  equitable  in  espe- 
cial is  puerile.  The  most  equitable  jurisprudence  of  this  sort, 
within  our  knowledge,  Avas  that  of  some  of  the  courts  of  trial 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  These  pretended  to  be  guided 
by  the  patriotic  conscience^  and  at  times  condemned  to  death 
without  hearing  anything  beyond  the  indictment.  In  one  re- 
spect the  distinction,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  hold  good  as 
a  fact.  The  depiity^s  qualification  is  proved  before  the  Commit- 
tee, precisely  as  that  of  the  voter  is  proved  before  the  appointed 
courts  of  lawj  and  the  cases  decided  before  the  latter  are  used 
as  precedents  by  the  former. — Here,  therefore,  is  ^^  droit 
strict:' 

Such  is  the  French  machinery  for  trying  contested  returns. 
Considered  as  an  instrument,  it  is  a  Uttle  less  obnoxious  to 
the  disturbing  influence  of  the  majority  than  an  English 
Committee,  but  its  composition  is  far  from  sound.  The  na- 
ture of  some  of  the  questions  brought  before  it,  particularly 
those  involving  the  title  to  property,  makes  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther its  lay  members  are  competent  to  their  task.  Its  proce- 
dure is  obviously  inadequate  to  guard  against  fraud  or  error, 
and  to  elicit  truth,  and,  in  that  respect,  is  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  that  adopted  by  our  o\\ti  system ;  nor  can  the  call- 
ing into  action  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the  local  administra- 
tion, compensate  this  great  defect.  To  the  delay,  and  some- 
times to  the  suspiciousness  of  their  inquiry,  must  be  added 
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the  uncertainty  of  the  Chamber  being  induced  to  have  recourse 
to  it,  as  was  clearly  proved  by  the  late  case  of  M.  de  Siviy, 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chamber,  as  might  be  pre-supposed, 
is  the  least  exposed  to  criticism.  The  qualification  to  vote 
ought  to  be  strictly  confined  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  as  at  present  appointed  by  the  election  law; 
they  are  the  best  and  most  convenient  judges  of  the  matter. 
The  qualification  of  the  deputy  ought  likewise  to  be  referred 
to  the  same  tribunals,  for  there  are  as  few  reasons  for  bring- 
ing the  last  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Chamber  as  the  first. 
Time  must  form  a  sufficient  number  of  precedents  decided  to 
form  a  reasonable  body  of  parliamentary  jurisprudence,  be- 
fore the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chamber  can  be  judged  with  com- 
plete fairness. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  habitual  disposition  of  the 
French  people,  from  high  to  low,  to  recur  to  force,  to  arbi- 
trary interpretation,  to  violent  stretching  or  sacrificing  law, 
to  the  authority  of  necessity,  or  its  liabiKty  to  entrainemeni, 
to  e/an,  to  panic,  the  present  system  will  suggest  as  much 
suspicion  of  its  inadequacy,  in  times  of  excitement,  to  protect 
against  injustice,  as  of  its  insufficiency,  at  any  time,  to  ensure 
sound  inquiry.  Its  rude  incompleteness  would,  we  have  no 
doubt,  afford  room  for  a  thousand  pretexts  for  denial  or  de- 
lay. What  means,  for  example,  does  it  afford  for  ensuring 
due  attention  to  the  protests  of  hostile  voters  ?  Their  allega- 
tions are  decided,  as  it  has  been  happily  said  of  the  Standing 
Committees,  dans  Vobscuriti  des  bureaux.  But  the  system 
would  lend  itself  still  more  to  violent  and  dictatorial  decisions, 
under  pretence  of  a  reciurence  to  common  sense,  equity, 
moral  presumption,  and  all  the  various  pretexts  for  deciding 
by  dint  of  numbers. 

On  the  whole,  the  French  system  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  our  own ;  namely,  to  the  institution  of  an  independ- 
ent tribunal  for  the  judgment  of  election  cases.  The  IVench 
people  do  not  seem  cognizant  of  the  expediency  of  such  a 
measure.  But  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  comparatively 
confined  interest  taken  in  the  elections,  to  the  narrow  bounds 
set  to  the  contesting  of  returns  by  the  smallness  of  the  elec- 
toral body,  the  exclusion  of  bribery  cases  by  the  ballot,  and 
the  non-existence  of  the  scrutiny  of  votes;  and  last,  though 
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not  least,  to  the  insignificant  pecnmaiy  interest  invobred  in 
trials  carried  on,  as  we  have  sem,  almost  literally  without 
expense.  If  a  disputed  return  cost  either  party  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  treasure  ordinarily  expended  about  a  oontasted 
seat  in  .Samt  Stephen^s,  the  present  system  would  be  socm 
amended. by  .the  frugal  French  public. 
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281  ;  under  Napoleon,  Uermany 
connsted  of  three  states,  ib,;  the 
constitution  of  Germany  before  the 
French  Revolution,  282 ;  the  pre- 
sent kingdom  of  Hanover  made  up 
of  a  number  of  states,  283 ;  George 
IV.  seized  upon  all  lands  which  be- 
fore 1804  had  been  the  public  pro- 
perty of  sovereign  states,  284 ;  the 
nature  of  this  injustice,  ib,;  the 
edict  of  organization  of  7th  Dec. 
1819,  289;  the  assembly  of  1821, 
ib.;  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  291 ;  George  IV. 
arrogated  to  himself  the  tutor- 
ship, ib,;  Mr.  Prince,  292;  M. 
Scnmidt  Phiseldeck,  ib. ;  system 
of  education  devised  for  the  two 
princes,  ib, ;  Prince  Metternicb, 
and  perfidy  of  the  Austrian  court, 
295  ;  the  constitution  awarded  by 
George  IV.  to  Brunswick,  299 ;  in- 
surrection in  Gottingen,  304 ;  Count 
Miinster,  305 ;  the  letters-patent  of 
the  1st  of  November,  306,  318 ;  the 
Diet,  308 ;  the  proclamation  of 
Young  Germany,  313 ;  the  letters- 
patent  of  1819,  324  ;  the  policy  of 
Prince  Metternicb,  327,  331 ;  the 
policy  of  Prussia,  329;  the  uni- 
versity professors  the  most  powerful 
aristocracy  of  Germany,  333 ;  die 
protest  of  the  professors,  ib. ;  com- 
position  of  the  two  chambers,  335. 

Hastings  (Warren),  his  character  as 
Governor-General  of  India,  169. 

Hazlitt's    Essay    on    certain    incon- 
sistencies in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Discourses,  remarks  on,  615. 
3c2 
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Jlogartii's  works,  remarks  on,  035. 

House  of  Commons,  Random  Recol- 
lections of,  209;  sketches  of  Mr. 
Crokcr,  210;  Sir  R.Peel,  211 ;  Mr. 
Goulbourn,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  H. 
Grattan,  Mr.  Rutliven,  212;  the 
Irish  Liberals,  ib. ;  Mr.  £.  L.  Bul- 
wer,  ib.;  Dr.  Bowring,  213. 

House  of  Lords,  Random  Recollec- 
tions of,  213 ;  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Lord  Brough- 
am, 213. 

Hugo's  (Viptor)  poems, — Les  Voix 
Int6rieures,  439. 


I. 


India  :  progress  of  British  power,  160 ; 
Mr.  Mill  s  history,  10 1 ;  progress  of 
Europeans,  103;  French  and  En- 
glish power  nearly  balanced,  1 01 ; 
Labourdonnais  and  Dupleix,  ib.; 
LordClive,f6.;  difHculties  of  govern- 
ing India,  105 ;  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  East  India  Company's  govern- 
ment, IOC;  character  o/ the  sove- 
reign authority,  107  ;  survey  of  the 
administration  of  Clivc,  108;  of 
Warren  Hastings,  109;  of  Lord 
CWnwallis,  ih. ;  on  the  Indian  te- 
nures of  land,  1 70  ;  failure  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  law  reforms,  172;  ad- 
ministration of  the  Marouess  Wel- 
lesley,  170,  200;  remarks  on  his 
style  of  writing,  170;  his  letter  to 
Si'r  J.  H.  Craig,  178;  his  letter  to 
the  Hon.  F.  N(»rth,  180;  policy  of 
the  wars  in  which  he  engaged,  1S3, 
195  ;  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
184;  Buonaparte's  letter  to  Tippoo, 
191 ;  the  Mahratta  war,  195 ;  treaty 
of  Basscin,  ib. ;  Hon.  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  (now  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,) the  first  display  of  his  military 
fjenius,  203 ;  the  noble  simplicity  of 
his  description  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
gaum,  20 1 ;  his  letter  relative  to  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-ge- 
neral, 207 ;  steam  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates,  235. 

hvlaiul,  a  ])Oor-law  for,  33S  ;  the  law 
of  settlement.  311  ;  (»ut-door  relief, 
3  13  ;  (•.\aiJiiijati<»n  of  the  arjinnents 
of  the  «i|i;ouent^  v\  the  Jlill,  311; 
tlie  prop(wition.  that  the  poor  have 


no  natural  right  to  any  luppoti  at 
the  public  charge,  344 ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  deteriorated 
since  1779, 349;  effects  of  absentee- 
ism, 1*6.;  objections  to  pooi^Uws, 
353;  the  Act  of  Eliiabeth,  355;  er- 
ror of  considering  its-popnktioD  my 
far  beyond  that  of  England,  359; 
extent  of  destitution,  361 ;  poor^ 
laws  on  the  workhouse  prinople, 
364;  planof  affording  relief  by  way 
of  loans,  367. 
Italy,  the  last  of  the  countries  where 
iJatin  had  been  spoken  to  possess  a 
language  and  literature  of  its  own, 
1 7 ;  its  national  character  mainly  in- 
debted to  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boe- 
cr.ccio,  ib. 


James  I.,  some  remarks  on  the  charac- 
ter of,  579. 

Johnsons  (C.  W.)  Life  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  501. 

Jonson  (Ben),  410. 

Judicial  character,  sketches  of,  219. 


K. 

Kelly  (Fitzroy),  229. 


L. 

Lamb's  (Charles)  writings  on  art,  ob- 
servations oif,  (>33. 

Lawrence  (Sir  Thomas),  641. 

Lawyer,  an  attempt  to  analyse  the 
mind  of  a,  and  thence  to  deduce 
some  conclusions  respecting  his  re- 
lation togovernment  and  legislation, 
and  his  consequent  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  5(H. 

Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1 ;  li- 
terary history  belongs  to  modem 
times,  2 ;  modem  literature,  not  a 
simple  term,  5 ;  indifference  to  ear- 
ly German  and  Anglo-Saxon  poetrj', 
0,"  the  Teutonic  mytholog}'  tlio 
cause,  0;  the  germ  of  literature  pre- 
.si'rved  in  the  church,  8 ;  the  seventh 
century  the  tiat/ir  of  the  human 
mind,  8 ;  stale  of  literature  in  the 
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dark  ages,  10;  beneficial  effects  of 
retaining  the  Latin  tongue,  12 ;  pro- 
gress of  uterature  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 13 ;  Abelard  and  Eloise,  15 ; 
existence  of  a  national  literature  in 
seven  European  languages  in  1400, 
16 ;  antiquihr  of  the  Portuguese  as 
a  cultivated  language,  1 7  s  Italy  the 
last  to  possess  a  language  and  lite- 
rature of  its  own,  Uf. ;  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio,  ib. ;  revival  of 
Greek  learning  in  the  West,  21 ; 
Lorenzo,  25 ;  John  Picus'  of  Miran- 
dola,  27 ;  the  Reformation,  31 ;  Lu- 
ther and  Erasmus,  32 ;  Ariosto,  36 ; 
political  philosophy  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  41 ;  charac- 
ter of  Machiavel,  42. 

Lorenzo's  villa  at  Fiesole,  description 
of  the  prospect  from,  25. 

Luther  and  ffrasmus^a  pajrallcl  drawn 
between,  33. 

Lyndhurst  (Lord),  sketch  of  his  judi- 
cial character,  225. 


M. 

Machiavel  (Nicholas),  character  of, 
42. 

Mahratta  war,  the  policy  of,  195. 

Martin  (J.),  his  genius-conceived  plan 
for  the  drainage  of  the  metropolis, 
687. 

Martin  (M.).  The  Despatches,  Mi- 
nutes and  Corresponacnce  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  during  his  ad- 
ministration in  India,  160. 

Mechanics,prospectivechange8in,679. 

Middle  Ages,  literature  of  the,  1. 

Milman's  Estimate  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  remarks  on,  640. 

Mitford's  (Rev.  John)  edition  of  the 
works  of  Gray,  397. 

Murray's  (Hon.  J.  E.)  Summer  in  the 
Pyrenees,  46,  63. 


O. 

Opie,  observations  on  the  writings  of, 

622. 
Oxford  University,  the  intellectual  and 

literary  state  of,  97. 


P. 

Park  (Mr.  Justice  Allan),  sketch  of 
bis  judicial  character,  227. 

Pashley's  (R.)  travels  in  Crete,  540. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  211. 

Petraicb,  bis  services  in  the  restoration 
of  literature,  19. 

Picus  (John)  of  Mirandola,  account 
of,  27. 

Pneumatic  engine,  Hague's,  685. 

Poetry:  Ariosto's  Orbmdo,  37;  the 
works  of  Gray,  397 ;  Victor  Hugo's 
poems,  Les  Voix  Int^rieures,  439. 

Poland  and  England,  the  commercial 
relations  between,  505. 

Polite  letters,  Petrarch  the  first  real 
restorer  of,  19. 

Political  philosophy  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  eenturies,  41. 

Poor-law  for  Ireland,  338. 

Portugese,  as  a  cultivated  language, 
antiqw'ty  of  the,  17. 

Pyrenees,  tourists  in  the,  46 ;  the  two 
Baffn^res,  de  Bigorre  and  de  Luchon, 
and  Cauteretz,  the  most  fashionable 
watering  places,  5 1 ;  Bareges,  ib, ; 
the  Landes  of  Gascony,  54 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  B^am,  56 ; 
customs  and  superstitions,  57 ;  Cau- 
teretz, 59 ;  the  Grange  de  la  Reine, 
60;  contrasted  simplicity  of  the 
muleteers  and  shepherds,  ib,;  ob- 
servations on  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
neral, 6J ;  the  scenery  of  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Alps  compared,  62; 
account  of  the  little  republic  of  An- 
dorre,  69. 


R. 

Railroads,  observations  on,  691. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  76. 

Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  disposal 
of  lands  in  the  British  colonies,  472. 

Report  (first)  of  the  South  Australian 
and  Colonization  Commissioners  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  472. 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),  remarks  on  the 
Discourses  of,  613. 

Richards  (Vaughan),  230. 

Rolfe  (Sir  Robert),  229. 

Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques),  on  the  cha- 
racter of,  154. 
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Shbe  (Sir  M.  A.)i  643. 

Sketches  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  th«  au- 
thor of  Slight  Reminiscences  of  the 
Rhuie,  46. 

Steam  carriages  on  common'  voacLi, 
699. 

Steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates, 
235. 

Steam  navigation,  observations  on, 
703. 

Superstitions  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
554. 


Tassigbr  (Mr.),  230. 

Thourel's  Histoire  de^Gen^e,  depuis 

son  or^n  jusqu'lL  nos  jours,  122. 
Tindal  (Chief  Justice),  226. 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  reasons  for  the  war 

with,  ia4;  his  letters,  191. 
Torrens  (R.),  on  the  colonization  of 

South  Australia,  472. 


U. 

University  of  Oxford,  the  intellectual 
and  literary  state  of,  97. 


ViKMNA  and  the  Austrians,  by  Frances 

Trollope,  657. 
VirgU,  409,  410. 
ydtaic  batlerv,  or  electro-magnetism, 

its  application  as  a  primmiy  power, 

690. 


W. 

Wellbslbt  (Marquess),  hia  admini- 
stration in  India,  176. 

WeUington  (Duke  of),  the  first  display 
of  his  military  genius,  203 ;  his  sim- 
plicity, brevity  and  straightforward- 
ness, ib, ;  his  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Al^um,  204 ;  his  letter  rda- 
tive  to  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
maior-general|,^207. 

West  s  (Benjamu)  Dwcowies,  re- 
marks on,  627. 

Williams  (Mr.  Justice),  228. 

Wiseman  (Dr.),  lectures  on  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  428. 


Zeus,  the  tomb  of,  543. 
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